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CHAPTER I. 
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OhariM T, if eleoied Bi^peror-^IftteriFiew iMtween H«iiry and Praseifl— Arrest and 
cKe0ati<m of Mo Tm\i» crC BqcMnghaoi-^'Wolsey i$ avUmtor ^Iw^e* Franeis ami 
Gfaarles-~]s disappoioted of the papacy— Is opposed in hi& attemft to raise mooey'- 
The English invade Franoe-^Battle ef Bavia, and oaptivity of Francis—Henry desots 
Qharlest aiui maMet peaee mik Franoft^Treaty of lifadrij-'^OriKiQ of die Hefermalion 
—Henry vrites a^Aliist I^ati^er-^He is declared IHfender of tbe Failb* 

CHARI4BS vt Austria, vho^ 10 right of bis fether Philip, bad inheo* 
rite^ tbe rich and populous ()roviQCQs of (hQ Netherlands, tbe aiH 
cient patrimony of the hou^ib of Burgundy, ascended Ihe Spanish 
tbronfB on the death of Ferdinand, as the representative of bis mo- 
ther Juana, the daughter of that monarch by Isabella of Castile* 
He was in the vigour of youth, gifted with superior talents, and 
anxious to earn the laurels of a conqueror \ qualities which equally 
formed tbe character of his neighbcHir, the king of-France. Had 
there existed no hereditary enmity between the two families, no con* 
flicting claims to the possession of the same territories, still their 
common ambition, and that desire vbich each displayed of becom- 
ing the Orst among the princes of Christendom, would have made 
them rivals, s^nd adversaries. Their power was almost equally ba-' 
lanced. If the dominions of Charles were more ei^tensjve, those of 
Francis were more compact : if the one could command the services 
of a more numerous population, tbe other ruled with fewer impe- 
diments, and with more absolute^way. The French monarchs bad 
successively annexed, to (be crown tliose fiefs which had formerly 
rendered their possessors almost independent of the sovereign \ and, 
by crushing the feudal arfstocracy of ancient limes, bad enabled 
themselves to wield at pleasure, and without contradiction, the 
whole power of their empire. But in tbe Netherlands the measures 
of the prince were perpetually impeded by the opposition of the 
states ^ and evep in Spain, though the different kingdoms which 
once divided the peninsula bad been, with the ei^eption of Portugal, 
mmrided by the genhis of Ferdinand into one powerful monarchy, 
yet the exercise of the royal authority was greatly circumscribed by 
the rights and immunities slill claimed by the cortesand the nobility. 

IV. 1 
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A. V. Three years after the demise of Ferdioaod, the rivalry between 
jau/fa. the youDg kings was calied into full activity by the death of the 
emperor Maximilian. That prince, anxious to secure the succession 
to the imperial crown in the house of Austria, had in the last diet 
solicited the electors to name his grandson Charles king of the Ro- 
mans. The majority had promised their voices ; but from this en- 
gagement they were released by his death, and were now summoned 
to choose not a king of the Romans, but an emperor. Charles an- 
nounced himself a candidate ; and the vanity of Francis immediately 
prompted him to come forward as a coqiipetitor. The intrigues of 
the French and Spanish courts on this ocpasion are foreign from the 
subject of the present work : but the conduct of Henry demands 
the attention of the reader. His former refusal of the imperial 
crown, when it was offered by Maximilian, had not proceeded from 
the moderation of his desires, but from difOdenee in the sincerity of 
his ally. Now that the glittering prize was open to competition, he 
disclosed his wishes to his favourite ^ and both the king and the car- 
dinal, reciprocally inflaming the ambition of each oth/^r, indulged 
in the most flattering delusions. In fancy they were already seated, 
the one on the throne of the Csesars, the other in the chair of 
St. Peter y and beheld the whole christian world, laity and clergy, 
prostrate at their feet. . , 

The election of Henry would secure,' it was foretold, the ^evation 
of Wolsey -, and the bishop of Worcester was commissioned to pro- 
cure the consent and aid of the pope, whilst Pace hastened to Ger- 
many, with instructions to sound the dispositions of the electors, to 
make them the most tempting promises, and, if he saw a prospect 
of success, to name the king of England as a candidate; if not, to 
propose a native prince to the exclusion of both Francis and Charles. 
But experience soon taught this envoy that with mere promises he 
was no match for the agents of the other candidates, who came 
furnished with ready money -, and therefore adhering to subsequent 
instructions, he threw into- the scaje the whole weight of his 
influence in favour of the king of Spain, who after a long debate 

jane28. vas choscu wlthout a dissentient voice (1). In this transaction 
Francis had great reason to complain of the duplicity of ^' his good 
'' brother.'' From the very beginning he had received assurances of 
the most cordial support from the English court ; and in return had 
expressed his gratitude to the king by a letter of thanks, and to 
Wolsey by a promise of securing for him on the first vacancy four- 

juiy 5. teen votes in the conclave. Prudence, however, taught him to 
accept with seeming satisfaction the apology of the English cabinet, 
that Pace would have aided him, had there appeared any chance of 

(l) Letterede'principi, 65. Martini, iii, l286f of which the imperial ambassadors widied 1o 

1289. The day before, the imperial crown was make him a present, as a token of the gratitude 

oiTered to Frederic, elettor of Saxony, who not of Charles for that refosal. Letter of Cajetan, 

only refived it, but also a large sum of money, ibid. 
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success^ and bad only seconded the dcclion of Charles, J[)ecause it 
was, in vain to oppose it (1)., 

Though the two competitors during the contest had professed the 
highest esteem for each other, the bitterest animosity already ran- 
kled in their hearts, and each sought to fortify' himself with the 
support of Henry against the presumed hostility of his rival. To 
Franeis the late conduct of the king of England afforded but sionder 
hopes of success; he trusted, however, to his own address and 
eloquence ; and summoned itenry to perform an article in the last 
treaty, by which it was agreed that the two monarjBhs should meet 
each other on the border of their respective dominions. The in- 
telligencealarmedihejealousy of the Spanish cabinet : remonstrances 
were made against an interview so pregnant with mischief to the 
interests of Charles ; and* Henry, while he pretended a readiness to 
faffll ihe treaty, suggested difficulties, demanded explanations, and 
artfully contrived reasons to suspend or postpone the meeting. But 
his cunning ^as opposed with equal cunning ; and Francis'brought 
the question to an issue by signing a commission, which gave full 
power to Wolsey to settle every point In debate, as he should 
judge most conducive to the joint honour of the two kings. Having a. ». 
received the permission of Henry, the cardinal decreed that the Mir!^2. 
interview should take place between Ardres and Guisnes, to which 
towns the two courts should repair before the last day of May, and 
that, to celebrate the meeting, a tournament should be held at the 
same time, in which the kings of England and France, with 
eighteen assistants, should answer all opponents at tilt, tourney, 
and barriers (2). Still the struggle continued between the two mo- 
narchs, the one labouring to evade, the other to enforce this award. 

Among the artifices to which Henry resorted, there is one which 
will amuse the reader. As a proof of his sincerity, he swore before 
the French ambassador that he would never more cut his beard 
till he had visited '^ his good brother*,'' and Francis, anxious to bind 
him still faster, immediately took a similar oath. But (he former 
neglectedthe latter fulfilled his promise ; and, when long beards had 
in consequence become the prevailing fashion in the French court, 
sir Thomas Boleyn was compelled to apologise for the bad faith of 
his master, be allegiDg that the queen of England fell an insuperable 
antipathy to a bushy chin. At length Henry with a numerous and May 21. 
splendid retinue left Greenwich, and proceeded by slow stages to 
Canterbury ; where, to the. surprise of all who had not been ad- 
milted into the secret, advice was received that Charles with a May 25. 

(1) Apod Fiddes, 219>->2S4. Ellis, !. 146. 156. on his return, having been privatefy instructed 

Wolsey was soon convinced otthe hopelessness of by the Cardinal, so exaggerated the price which 

the attempt. Not daring, however, to hint so Charles had paid for the imperial crown, that 

much, he employed Qerk, afterwards bishop of his grace said ** he was right gladde that he 

Bath and "Wells, to reason with Henry on the obtevnydde not the same." Ibid. 8. 

sahject. It was in vain : ** Hi§ grace'considered (2) ^e it in Hall, 70. 
no jupartys." Stale Papers, i. 23- Pace, however. 
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squadron ofSpanish ships had cast anchor in the harbour of 1l]fthe^ 
He had been impelled (so it was pretended) by the most urgent 
motives to visit his paternal dominions in the Netherlands ; and 
hearinf , as he sailed ap the Channel, that the English court was near 

May 36. the coast, had landed to pay his respects to his uncle and aunt. This 

May 31. apparently accidental meeting was celebrajed at Canterbury with 
feasts and rejoicings ; the young emperor by bis flattery and atten- 
tions rooted himself in the affections of Henry, and by promises and 
presents secured the friendship of Wokey y and on the fourth day. 

May 31. whou he Sailed ft-om Sandwich, the king, with hia court, crossed 
the strait from Dover to Calais (1). 

For several weeks a thousand workmen had been busily em- 
ployed in erecting a palace of frame work near the castle of Guisnes, 
It was of a quadrangular form, and measured in compass four 
hundred and thirty-seven yards, containing a most sumptuous cha- 
pel, several apartments of state, and ample accommodations for the 
king and queen, and their numerous attendants. No expense had 
been spared in internal or external decorations. The furniture was 
new and of the most costly description ; the ceilings were covered 
with silk, and the walls hung with cloth of arras. Near the town of 
Ardres an edifice of similar magnificence had been erected for the 
king of France, and adjoining to it a pavilion or banqueting room, 
supported from the summit of a mast standing in the centre, and 

June 4. covered entirely with cloth of gold. As soon as the kings had reacb^ 
ed their respective residences, the cardinal paid a visit to FranciSL, 

June 6. and remained with him two days. The result was an additional 
treaty, which proves the extreme anxiety of that monarch to secure 
the friendship, or at least the forbearance of the English king. He 
was already bound to pay one million of crowns within a fixed 
period: he now engaged for himself and his successors to pay to 
Henry, and the heirs of Henry for ever, the yearly sum of one hundred 
thousand crowns, in the event of the marriage between the dauphin 
and the princess Mary being aRerwards solemnised, and the issue 
of that marriage seated on the English throne. Moreover, as the 
affairs of Scotland had long been a source of jealousy and eontenlion 
between the two crowns, he consented that they should be referred 
to the amicable determination of the cardinal of York, and of Louisa, 
his own mother (2). After these preliminaries the nsonarchs rode 
from their several residences to the valley of Andern, situate within 

June 7. the territory of Guisnes. Their attendants halted on the opposite 
deolivities. Henry and Francis descended into the valley, alighted 
from their horses, embraced each other, and walked arm-in-arm 
into a pavilion, which had been prepared for their reception. The 

(1) Hall, 72. Pet. Mart. p. 369. So far was to fix the time aod place. Chron. Catalogue, ISO. 
this visit from being accidental, that Henry, on (^2) Rym. xiii. 719— -723, 723» 724. 
the 8(h of April, had instructed his ambassadorii 
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next rorfnighl was cotisiuned in feats of aims, in banquets, and in 
disgoisings. During six days (tie kings and their associates tilted 
with spears against all comers ; (he tourney with the broad-sword 
CD honeback occupiiMi two more ; and the last was employed in 
fighting at the barriers on foot. The queens of England and France 
wUh their ladies and officers beheld the combatants from the galle- 
fies; and the heralds daily registered the names, the arms, and the 
feets of the knights. 

On e?ery occasion the two kings appeared with equal splendour, 
and acquitted themselyes with equal applause : their bi^vest anta- 
gonists deemed it no disgrace to yield to royal prowess ; and Henry 
and Francis, though they fought five battles each day, inyari^Iy 
otercMie etery opponent. Yet amidst this display of friendship, a 
secret jealousy divided the two nations. Rumours of intended 
treachery were repeatedly circulated both at Ardres and Ouisnes ; 
the attendants on each side were scrupuloMsly numbered ; both kings 
left their respective residences at the same hour ; both visited the 
queens at the same time; both met at the exact spot which had been 
previously fixed. At length the frank and generous temper of Francis inne u. 
spumed at tiwse precautions ', and early one morning he rode to 
GuiBMB, surprised Henry in liis bed, and told him that tie was his 
prisoner. But, itiough the English monarch alTected to imitate (lie 
mamier of his brother of France, he could not subdue his appre- 
hensions, and, for greater security, whenever he returned from 
Ardres, disguised hi«nself and hils attendants, that he might not be 
knowti. On (tie last day Francis took leave of queen Catherine, and Ju' 34. 
was returning to Ardres, conducted by the cardinal and the duke of 
Buckiogham, when he met a body of maskers, among whom was 
(he king of En^and. Henry lowered his vizor, and threw a c(^lar 
of Jewds round the neck of the French king, wtto in return presented 
his Eagiish brother with a bracelet of considerable value. They then 
embraced, and bade each other farewell (1). 

If Francis flattered himself that in this interview he had made a 
favourable impression on the English monarch, he was quickly un- 
deceived. He liad remarked with surprise that, though tlie touma* 
ment had been proclaimed in the dominions of Charles, not one 
S^oiA or Borgundian gentleman had been suffered to attend ; and 
imprudently betrayed his chagrin by commanding or countenancing 
an kisidiotts, though unsuccessful, attempt on the neighbouring 
town of St. Omer. But tifs jealousy was still more alarmed, when 
be lud learned that, within a few days after his departure, Henry 
had visitedhis imperial nephew at Wael, had accompanied tiim to j^y, 
Gravelines, «nd thence had conducted him back to Calais to pay his '«-^^^ 
devoirs to his aunt. Every artifice was employed to discover the real 

(I) Bdl, TS-^ti. On BdUj, 96. Fleurange Mem. 250. 
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objecl or this seoond meeting; French aptes, in the disguise of 
maskers,, instoaated themselves into the palace \ and the French 

July 13. ambassador, La Roche, having obtained an audience of the two 
monarchs^ read in their presence the tripartite league formerly con- 
eluded between them and Francis, and required Charles to ratify it 
with his signature as emperor. That prince, however, eluded the 

joiy 14. demand ; and after a visit of three days, returned into his own do- 
minions. The result of both these interviews had been in his favour. 
The first between Henry and Francis had served only to confirm the 
rivalry, which had so long subsisted between England and France ; 
aad the second had afforded him the opportunity of pleasing the 
nation by his affability and condescension, and of flattering the vanity 
of his uncle, by appointing him umpire in every subsequent di^ 
ference which might arise between himself and the French muo- 
Darch(l). 

In the interview at Andem, not only the two kings, but also 
their attendants, had sought to surpass each other in the magnificence 
of their dress, and the display of their riches (2). Of the French 
nobility it was said that many carried their whole estates on their 
backs (3) : among the English the duke of Buckingham ventured to 
express his marked disapprobation of a visit, which had led to so 
much useless expense. By those writers, who are accustomed to 
attribute to the counsels of the cardinal every event, which occur- 
red under his administration, it has been supposed that resentment 
for this remark induced Wolsey to bring the duke, by false accusa- 
tions, to the scaffold. But more authentic documents refer the cause 
of his ruin to the vanity and iinprudence of Buckingham himself, 
who indulged a notion that he should one day ascend the' throne ; 
and to the jealousy, and caution of Henry, who was not of a temper 
to spare the man, from whose ambition he prognosticated danger to 
himself or his posterity. The duke was descended from Edward the 
third, both through John of Ghent, duke of Lancaster, and Thomas 
of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester ^ and had the misfortune to become 
acquainted with Hopkins, prior of the charter-house at Henton, 
who pretended to the gift of prophecy, and employed that gift to 
flatter the vanity of his benefactor. •^ 

When the expedition sailed to lay siege to Terouenne, Hopkins 
assured the duke that Henry would return with glory from France, 
but that James of Scotland, if he should pass the borders, would not 
Jive to revisit his dominions. The accomplishment of these pre- 
dictions made a deep impression on Buckingham's mind; and he 
listened with pleasure and credulity to the same monk, who sotne- 
times expressed his fear that the king would leave no issue to inherit 



(1) Hall, 84. Pet. Mart, 373. faaliiotts, and to exchange tkeir native dress for 

(2) PolTdore eompUlns tliat on this occasion one le« becoming. Ptolyd. 661. 

the Engl^ ladies £egan to adopt the Freneh , (fi ^"^i"^ ^ porterent leors monlmsjlears 

" '^ forests, ct leurs prez sor Icurs ^ules. Dn Beliay . 
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Ifae throne, at other times, affected lo foresee something great in the 
destiny of young Stafford, the duke's son (1). How far the unfortu- 
nate nobleman allowed his ambilion to be deluded by these pre- 
dictions, may be uncertain : but enough had transpired to awaken 
the suspicion of Henry, who for two years carefully watched, and, 
sometimes perhaps, unfairly interpreted, his conduct. He had of 
late greatly augmented the number of his retainers *, and among 
others, Sir WiUiam Bulmer had quitted the king's seryice to enter 
into that of Buckingham. Before the last voyage lo France, the a. ». 
knight was called to. the star chamber, where he acknowledged his mov'. 
fault, and on his knees begged for mercy. Henry replied that he 
pardoned him : btt( that ^^ he would none of his servants should 
^' hang on another man's sleeve*, and what might be thought by his 
^' departing, and what mighlbe supposed by the duke's retaining, 
*^ he would not then declare (2)." The meaning of this enigmatical 
remark was not disclosed till eighteen months afterwards, when 
Buckingham, who resided on his estate at Thornbury in Glouces- 
tershire, received a peremptory order to repair to the court. He 
obeyed, and was followed at a short distance by three knights,- who 
had been secretly instructed not to lose sight of the destined victim. 
His suspicions were first excited at Windsor, where he was treated 
with unusual disrespect : they were confirmed at York-place, where a. ». 
the cardinal refused to see him. With a misboding heart he entered Apr. Ve. 
bis barge ; and, as he sailed down the river towards Greenwich, was 
arrested, and conveyed to the Tower. The cognisance of his guilt 
was referred to the legitimate tribunal-, and before the duke of 
Norfolk, as high steward, and seventeen other peers, he was charged 
with having elicited the prophecies of Hopkins by messages, and May is. 
personal interrogations ^ with having sought to debauch by promises 
and presents the fidelity of the king's servants, and of the yeomen 
of the guard; with having said, when he was reprimanded fbr re- 
taining Sir WiUiam Bulmer, that if he had been ordered into con- 
finement, he would have plunged his dagger into the king's heart*, 
and with having avowed his determination, in the event of Henry's 
death, to cut off the heads of the cardinal and some others, and to 
seize the government in defiance of all opponents. The duke at first 
objected that nothing contained in the indictment amounted to an 
overt act which was necessary to constitute the guilt of treason : 
but Fineux, the chief justice, replied that the crime consisted in 
imagining the death of the king, anj! that words might be satisfac- 
tory evidence of such imagination. He next attempted to refute the 
separate charges with great force of eloquence, and strong denials 
of guilt; and then demanded that the witnesses might be confronted 
with him. They were accordingly brought forward— Hopkins the 

(i) See bis own confession in Herbert, 100. (2) Hall, 09. 
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pf opfiet, Delacottrl bis ocmfeftof , Perk his clidncdtor) aM Knettdtt 
hk trdusin^ iand fornidrl^ hs stewardw The peers eoasalled iti pritdte 
respectioig Ui^itr terdict ^ and, wben the pfisooer was ugaie iMx>- 
d«ieed^ tte duke of Norfolk with tears informed him that he bad 
been fouhd guilty, and pronounced Judgikient of death. Buckingham 
replied with a firm voite; '^My lord of NorftA^ you hate said to 
'^ me as a traitor should be said u&lo : but I was MiVdr ttOMi StHl, 
^^ my lords, I nothing mhlif n you for that you hava done unto ttie. 
^' May the eternal God forgive you tny deaths as I do I I shall mat 6r 
'' sue to the king for life-, hoWbeit, ho is It gracious pHndO, «tod 
'^ more grace may eome from btm than I desire. I d^lr^you, tny 
^' lords^ and ail tny fellows, to pray for me.'* He persisted in bis 
resolution not to solicit nler^y^ and was babeaded oh Vdwer^ill, 
May 17. sffiidst the tear!; and lamentations of the apettators^ ^^God baVe 
'^ mercy on bis Soul/' says (be repbrter of his triali, '^ tor be was a 
<^ most wise and noble prince, and the mirror of all courtesy <!)>'' 
That the reader n«ay understand the complex uaiara of the ne^ 
gotiataons which are to follow, be sbonld be aware that ever sinee 
ike kjnr had failed in bis attempt lo ptocure the Ittipeilai d!|^y, 
he bad turned his thoughts and amUtlon towards Oie «rowfi of 
France. That crown, so he belieyed, waabfs inb^riiaiiee t If tt bad 
been torn from Che brows of one of bis pte4eeesSoils by force of 
arms, why might It not be replaced by force of anfiits on his own 
head^ ^nce it was his by beredilary right (2) ? If or this, Indedl, he 
stood In need of allfes : but wtiere could he ^eek a mom powerjtel 
«nd more interested ally than in Ihe empetor, whdse ijuarrei was 
si«ilar to bis own^ and Who byrmed to reHatme^ to his dominions 
the ancient patrimony of the houae ^ Burgundy, wrested from bis 
ancestors by the kings of France^ Tl^ subject had beeti secretly 
discussed by Henry and Charles during (he late ^sit of (he latter 
to his itnole : it bad led to the p^apossl of a stricter «m$on be- 
tween the crowns by the marriage of the ewqp^fror witb the 
daughter of Henry ; and tbat propoMl was accompanied with tbe 
project of a confederacy for Ibe Joint ptxisocution by the two mo- 
naM-chs of their bereditary rights at a more •e^mvenient season. But, 
wbilst they thus arnvsed themselyes wift dreaM$ of fntnre con- 
gests, the iiafnes of War weve nuetpeotedly rekMHed by the am- 
bition of Francis, in Spain^ Md Italy, «nd the Netberfands. Tbe 
laniards did not conceal their dfssatisftfCtion at the induct of theh^ 
young soveretgli. They oottiplatned Hhat their 4ibelfies had been 
infringed, that tiaxes bad been ille^lty imposed, a^ that the go- 
vernment had been intrusted to proud and rapacious fore^gvieirs, 
wbo had followed Charles IVom B^ium «o Ibe penfnsiida. As long 

(l) Year 1>ook, Hilary Term, |£ Henry VIII. (2) See the correspondence between tHfi king 
I St. 14 and 15/Hen. Vlll. 20. RoHs^ Hen. VIII. and the eaniinal. St. Pap. i. 3tf. 46. 
p. 105. Stowe, 514. Hall, 85. Herbert, 100. 
ElUes, i. 116—179. Gait, App. xxW. 
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ag ttiey "trere ^teniwed by the presenile of (he emperor, they con* 
emi themselteft to murmurs and remonslrances : the moment thai 
be sailed from Spain to England, they unfurled the standard of in- 
Sttfrectimi., Francis suffered hims^f to be seduced by so favourable 
an ^{ipdrtaiiity. He had summoned Charles to do justice, accord* 
iog to bis prwuise, \b fke injured queen of Natarre, and received 
Ibr rasvrer thai Spain possesMl that kingdom in ^rtue of an ei^- 
desHstieal sentence (1), the same title by which France held Mar- 
bonne and lV)Ulou9e) formerly parcels of the kingdom oT Arragon. 
Let Ihindi Restore those provinces, and Charles vrould surrender 
Mtvafre. But the Spanish revolt put an end to the negotiation : the 
fl^iicli nrmy burst over the Pyrenees ; and in fifteen days Navarre 
was ft^eed fram the yoke <ff Spain. The insurgents beheld This event 
wMi indifference : but the French army no sooner approached Lo- 
fpm<^ In GastHe, IMU tbey raHied at the call of their country, re- 
pelled (he iifVnders, end recovered Navarre as rapidly as it had been 
lost^ At the sane time, to embarrass his adversary on the frontiers 
of Oermanf, Francis bad encouraged De la Marque, duke of 
Bouillon, to send adellanee to his sovereign, and to invade the 
Netheriands nt fhe bead of an army, vrhich had been raised in 
FraoM. Beth princes Immediately appealed to Henry ; both claimed 
I Ml «id in virtue of the ti^ty of 1518. This was certainly the time 
fat Mm <o make eommon cause w tth the emperor : but he was taken 
I wiiirares : he had made no preparations adequate to the gigantic 
I profeet which he tneditaled ; and therefore he fit^l exhorted eacli 
Monaveli (o make peace, and then proposed, fiial before he should 
make tots (^eclien between fhem, they should appoint commis- 
aoners to plead before him or his deputy, that he might be able to. 
tonapiroiBise iQie quarrel, or to determine who had been the ag- 
gresaor. Charles instanOy signified his assent. He knew that both, 
the fMs end the dates were In his favour; and he had already con- 
vinoed Benry, by the exhibition of certain intercepted letters, that 
(he fntflsion of hMk Spain and the Netherlands had been planned in 
the French cdMnet. Frauds wavered, and sihaped his conduct by 
the fortune of the war. He gave, and recalled, his consent. Bui 
when lie found Ihfll^-on the investment of Logrono by his troops, the 
SpqiniA Insurgents, raHying at the caB of Their country, had driven 
iMKlk IIM invaders, and reconquered Navarre ; that the territory of 
BelaMarqae was overrun by an army of forty Thousand men in the 
pay of €ha«les ; and that in Italy the pope had united his forces 
wUh the imperialists for the purpose of driving the French beyond 
the Alps; in these eircumstances tie condescended to accept the 
proffered mediation, and to submit his pretensions to the equity of 

(t) This f«fcn to ^ fenenl «0Miife pubKAMl by Jolius against al tke adheMnte ef Loais. 
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the king or his depiHy, refusing, however, at die same time, to be 
bound by any award, which did not obtain the assent of the cltan- 
ceilor, his chief commissioner (1). 

July 2. Henry conferred the high dignity of arbitrator on Wolsey, who 
proceeded to Calais in great state, as the representative of his so- 

Aug.2. yereign. But besides this, the ostensible (^ject of his journey, he 
had been instructed to attend to the secret and imporiant project of 
the confederacy with Charles, for the purpose of reclaiming the he- 
reditary dominions of each prince from tife grasp of the* French 
monarch. The imperial commissioners were the first to meet the 
cardinal, who improved the opportunity to draw A'om them the real 
sentiments of (heir sovereign. The next day arrived Ihe French 
embassy; and both parties proceeded to the discusjsion of the pro* 
fessed object of the congress. The French pomplaiovd thai Charles 
had broken the treaty of Noyon in I5l6 by coi||inuing to bold pos- 
session of Navarre, and that he refused tp do homage for Flanders 
and Artois, fiefs of the French crown. The Imperialists maintained 
that the treaty of Noyon had been extorted from Charles by«fraud 
and violence, and retorted on their adversaries the late invasion of 
iSpain, and the clandestine support which had been givea to the 
duke of Bouillon. Though the cardinal laboured to sooth the irri- 
tation^ and moderate the demands of the litigants, they grew daily 
more warm and obstinate ; and at last, Gattinara, thd imperial chan- 
cellor, declared that it was beneath the dignity of his master to assent 
to any terms till he had previously received satisfaction from Francis, 
and that he was confined by his instruclions to the mere exposure of 
the injuries which the emperor had received, and the demand of the 
aid, 4o which the king of England was bound by the late treaty (2). 
This declaration afforded, perhaps was meant to afford, the car- 
dinal a pretext for paying a visit to the emperor at Bruges, to which 
he was secretly bound by his instructions, and warmly solicited by 
Charles himself (3). Hitherto he bad refused, that he might not 
awaken suspicion in the mind of the French king : now, however, 
on Wolsey's complaint of tlte unsatisfactory answer returned by 
Gattlnara, the French joined the imperial commissioners in a re- 
quest that he would seek a personal interview with the emperor, 
and obtain from him more extensive powers for his representatives 
at the congress. The cardinal gladly accepted the office, and with 
a train of more than four hundred horsemen proceeded to Bruges. 
Aug. II. By Charles he was received with the most marked attention. Thir- 
teen days were spent in public feasting and private consultation ; 
and before his departure the more important questions were settled 

(1) Rym. xiiu 748. Fleoranges, Mim. 286* sin que me voaldriez faire . . yoos vouloir trou- 
Muratori, Ajinali. xiT. 165. ver k Bruges* dymanche procluin. . . noas fe- 

(2) Peter Mart. 37^ 420. 426* Herb. 43. roos plus eui ung jour, vous et moi ensemble. 
Notices des MSS. da Roi, ii. 60. qne ne feroient mes ambassadeurs eu ung mois. 

(3) St. Pap. 29. Je vous prie sur toos les pUi- Emperor to Wobey in Gak, App. zxii. 
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rcsp^liog Ihe inlended marriage, the voyage of Charles by sea to 
England apd Spain, and tii^ time and manner in which he and 
Henry should conjointly invade France. On. his return the eonfe- a<>s-39. 
fences were resumed ^ and the air of impartiality with which the 
ordinal listened to every representation, joined to the zeal with 
which he laboured to accommodate every difference, lotted the 
jealousy of the French envoys, and obtained their unqualified ap- 
probi^ion. His first attempt was to establish peace between the two 
powers : bat no reasoning could subdue their obstioicy -, and their 
demands were reciprocaUgr regulated not by justice, but by the 09- 
cillating success of the war. The Imperialists had taken Mouzon, 
and formed the.siege of Mezieres : but they retired at the approach 
of Fraacis, who in his turn was checked in the pursuit by the gal- 
lantry and address of thexount of Nassau. The cardinal at length 
drew up a project of truce, which compelled the belligerents to 
recall their armies into their respective territories, and referred the 
fate of the fortresses, which had been taken, to the arbitration of 
Henry. It was carried to the emperor by the lord St. Jean and sir octae. 
Thomas Boleyn ^ to the king of France by the earl of Worcester, 
and the bishop of Ely. The latter, after a long resistance, suffered 
his consent to be wrung from him by importunity. The former was 
inexorable : Fontarabia had been lately taken by the admiral Bon- 
, nivet \ and Charles obstinately demanded its restoration, wjiiich Fran- 
cis as obstinately reftised. At last the cardinal, in despair of an accom- 
modation, pronounced his final judgment, that Francis had been 
the aggressor in the war, and that Henry was bound by treaty to aid 
his imperial ally (1). The result of the interview at Bruges was now 
disclosed, by the conclusion of a league at Calais, in which the con- 
tracting parties were the pope, the emperor, and the king of Eng- 
land. It was agreed thai in order to restrain the ambition of Francis, 
and to further the intended expedition against the Turks, each of 
these powers should in the spring of the year 1523 invade the 
French territories with a powerful army ; that, if Francis did not 
conclude a peace with the emperor, Henry should declare war 
against him on the arrival of Charles in England; and that for the 
common good of Christendom the projected marriage between the 
dauphin and Mary, the daughter of Henry, should be set aside for 
the more beneficial marriage of the same princess with the em- 
peror. Before the signature of this treaty Milan had been recovered Nov. 
by the combined forces in Italy : shortly afterwards Tournay sur-^*""*^ 
rendered to the arms of the imperialists ; and Francis was com- 
pelled to content himself with the reduction of the unimportant for- 
iresses of Hesdin and Bouchain (2). 

(1) That aid by the treaty of 1518 was 6000 (2) Ckron. Catal. 131—136. Belcaire, xiv. 

arcben. Orders were issued to levy that nnmher, Gaicciard. 981. Muntori, xiv. 271. Hall, 86— 

hut too Ute for them to take part in the 88. Notices desMSS. ii.60~-8t. 
campaign. St. Pap. 31—4. 
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The deliterance of Milan from (he yoke of t^rance diffused ttie 
mm exbrav^gadl joy throughout the Italian states. The pontiff or- 
dered the ermi to be <:elebrated with (hanksgivhigs and games, 
hastened to Kotne, that he might enjoy the triumph of his poltox. 
and aims, and entered his capital in high spirits^ and apparently in 
perfi^t health. Yet a sudden indisposition prevented htm from at* 

Doc. 1. tending a consistory, which he had snmmoned ; and in two or three 
days it was known that he was dead (1). The news travelted witli 
expedition to England, and Wolsey immediately extended hfs fiews 
to the papal throne. The idea of sealing that minister in the chair 
of St« Peter was not new : it had already formed the subject of se- 
veral eonferences be^l^en the king, the emperor, and the cardiiml. 
By Henry it bad ioog been ardently desired : Charles, Ibroogh po- 
licy or inclination, promised his aid ; and Woisey, with a decent 
affectation of humility, consented to place his shoulders under the 
burden » He acknowledged his un worthiness and Incapacity : it had 
always been the first wish of his heart to live and die in the serttce 
of his native sovereign^ yet he felt it his duty to submit to the su- 
perior Jadgment of their imperial and royal majesties *, and to sa- 
crifice, since they required it, his own happiness to the repose ^^ and 
"welfare of Christendom (2)." Yet on the intelligence of Lco^ 
dea%, all this reluctance vanished : he did not merely submit; he 
despatched messengers to remind the emperor of bis promise, and» 
secretary Pace to sound the disposition of the conclave, tn that as- 
sembly Ciulio de' Medici possessed a majority of 5uin*ages, suffi- 
cient indeed to exclude a rival, but not to secure his own eteetion ; 
disappointad himself, he disappointed in his turn the expectatioiis 
A.>. of the cardinals Pamese, Golonna, and Woisey; and tinexpeetedly 

j4^9. pi^aposed lo his colleagues the cardinal Adrian, a native of Utrecht, 
who rirom the univensity of Lonvain had been selected as pKceptor 
to Charles, had been afterwards sent into honourable exile by the 
intrigues of the favourite Chevres, and was at that moment bishop 
ofTortosa, and viceroy of Spain. Gajetan, who admired the writ- 
ings, and was acquainted with the virtues of the Bdgian, seconded 
the motion of Glulio; the election of Adrian, though a foreigner, 
and personally unknown, was carried by acclamation ; and within 
nine years from the time when JuHus drove the barbarians out of 
Italy, a barbariafi was seated as his successor on the papal throne (3). 
The envoy of Woisey was instructed to congmtulale the new pope 
on his accession, and to obtain for his employer the prolongation 
. of his legaline aaOiority. 

Francis, who was aware of the league which had been formed 
against him, employed the winter in fruitless attempts to recover 



Fidues, 



Muratori.^iv. lyj. (3) Pallavicitto, 1. ii. c. 2. MS. ViteU. B. 5» 

See the caxduutl's letters on tliis subject in p. 16. 
Col. G6- 
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the friendsbip of the king or England. He firsi sought to win bim 
by compliments and flattery y und even condescended to beg that if 
he would not aid, at least be would not oppose him ^ be neit de- 
manded the succours to which be was entitled by treaty, and post- 1^^^- 33 
poned tbe payment o( the annual pension ^ and at toiigth, as an in* 
demnity to himself, laid an embargo on tbe English shipping in his 
ports, aud seized all the property of the English merchants* IH ro^ 
laliatioo Henry confined the French ambassador (0 bis hous^t or- 
dered all Frenchmen in London to be taken into custody^ and at 
lenglh sent to Francis a defiance by Clarenceaux king at arms (1). 
The emperor himself, as was stipulated in the treaty of Bruges, May m. 
landed at Bbver, tind was accompanied by the king through Can* 
tedkm'y, London, and Winchester, to Southampton. Every day 
was marked by some pageant or entertainment ; but while the two 
princes appeared intent on nothing but their pleasures, the mi- 
nisters were busily employed in concluding treaties, and Araming June 19. 
plans of cooperation. It was agreed that each power sbouM wake 
war on Francis with forty thousand men \ that Charles should in- 
demnify Henry for all the monies which might be withheld from 
him in consequence of this treaty *, that the king should not giro bis 
daughter in marriage, nor the enqperor marry any other person, 
before the princess Mary was of mature age ^ that when she had 
completed her twelfth year they should be married by proty ; and 
that, if eith^ party violated this engagement, he should forfeit the 
sum of five hundred thousand crowns. At Southampton the enq^eror Juty >. 
took leave of the king, and embarked on board bis fleet of one 
hundred and eighty sail, the command of which, in compliment to 
his uncle, he had given to the earl of Surrey, lord admiral of Eng- 
land (2). 

That nobleman had succeeded to the earl of Kildare in the goyern- 
ment of Ireland, where by his generosity he won the esteem, while 
by bis activity he repressed the disorders, of the natives. But the 
reputation which he haci acquired by his conduct in the field of 
Flodden induced the king, to recall him to England, that he might w«r. e. 
assume tbe command of tbe army destined for the invasion of 
France. That army, however, existed only on paper ; the money 
necessary for its support was yet to be raised ; and to supply these 
deficiencies required all tbe art of Woisey, aided by the despotic 
authority of the king. Commissioners were despatched into the Mar 30. 
different shires, with instructions to inquire what was the annual 
rent of the lands and houses in each township, what ttie names of 

(I) Fid4e«» 2S3-*2M> "Rywk. xiii. 794. H«ll» e&rly, suggests among other reaaoas for delay, 

92. 94. «* then shulde yoor grace and he be enfourced lo 

(9) Herb. 1|$. Il9. GodiriQi 38, ^ ^y the *< labonr in Palme sundaye weke, being named 

treaty of Bruges Henry was not to declare •• Ebdomeda saucta, which ware not convenient 

asaiiut Francis till the emperor had visited him " for princes, ne for meaner personnages, but 

in England. To hasten the declaration Charles " rather to be occupied in praier and contcm- 

announced his intention of comine on the lOth " plation ?" State Pap. i. 9$. 
of April; and Wolscy thinking that day too 
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the owners and occupiers, and what the value of each man's move- 
able {miperly; and moreover, to array in the maritime counties, 
under the pretext of an appreltended invasion, all men between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty, and to enrol their names, and the names' 
of the lords, wtese tenants they were (1). As a temporary expedient 
a loan of twenty thousand pounds was exacted from the merchants 
of London^ and after a decent respite the cardinal, in quality of 
royd commissioner, called the citizens before him, and required 
that every individual supposed to be worth one hundred pounds, 
should certify upon oath the real value of his property. They re- 
monstrated that to many men ^^ their credit was better than their 

Aug. 20. *< substance^ " and the cardinal, relaxing from the rigour of his first 
demand, consented to accept their respective returns in writing, 
whjich he promised should not on any pretext be afterwards divul- 
ged. Witb this preparatory knowledge he was enabled to raise 
men, and supply himself with money as it was wanted. Precepts 
undilt the great seal were issued at his discretion, ordering some 
persons, to levy a certain number of men among their tenants, and 
others to advance to the king a certain sum of money, which ge- 
nerally amounted to a tenth from the laity, and a fourth from the 
clergy. It was, however, projBised at the same time, that the lenders 
should be indemnified from the first subsidy, which should be gran- 
ted by parliament (2). 

At length the iearl mastered his army under the walls of Calais, 
and imnd himself at the head of twelve thousand men paid by the 
king, K>f four thousand volunteers, and of one thousand German 

Aag.3i. and Spanish horse. With.tliis force he inarched through the Bou- 
lonnois and Artois into the vicinity of Amiens, carefully avoiding 
the fortified towns, and devoting to the flames every house and vil- 
lage, which fell in his way : while the French, whojiad been for- 
bidden to risk an engagement, hovered, in small bodies, round the 
invaders, sometimes checking their progress, and at other limes 
intercepting the stragglers. Bat the season proved the most formid- 

oct. 16. able enemy. Gold and rain introduced a dysentery into the camp; 
the foreigners hastily retired to Bethune, and the earl led back his 
followers to Calais. It was an expedition which reflected little lustre 
on the English arms : but it enriched the adventurers, and inflicted 
a severe injury on the unfortunate inhabitants. 

In the early part of the summer Francis, that he might divert the 
attention of the king, sought to raise up enemies to Henry, both in 
Ireland aod Scotland, l"". In Ireland he addressed himself to the 
chief of the house of Desmond, a family which still refused to ac- 
knowledge any thing more than a nominal dependence on the Eng- 
lish crown ; and the earl of that name, seduced by the hopes which 

(1) Stowe, 316. Rym. 770. (2) HaU, 101, 102. 106. Herb. J21, 122. 

Fiddcs» Collect. 92. 
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^ere held onl to him, signed a treaty by which, in return for an 
annual pension, he engaged to Join the French army as soon as it 
should land in Ireland, and never to lay down his arms, till he had 
conquered a portion of the island for himself^ and the remainder for 
Richard de la Pole, the representative of the house of York. But 
Franeis had obtained his object, by the yery alarm which his treaty 
created. He forgot his engagement to Desmond ; the arn»y'was. 
never sent, the pension never paid*, and the misguided earl had full 
leisure to lametit the imprudence with which he had listened to the 
suggestions and promises of his deceiful ally (1). 2°. In Scotland 
Francis foudd a more alfle and equally willing associate in the duke 
of Albany. That prince had returned to assume the government at 
the inyitatioflf of Margaret, the queen dowager, who had quarrelled * 
with her husband bn account of his amours, and with her brother 
on account of his parsimony. In February the truce between the 
two nations expired*, and every attempt to renew it failed, through 
the obstinacy of Albany, who sought to include the French, and 
of Henry, who insisted on the immediate departure of the duke. 
War succeeded of course*: the earl of Shrewsbury was ordered to Aug. 4. 
array the men of the northern counties ^ and Albany, having re- 
ceived supplies and instructions from Francis, assembled the Scot- 
tish army at Annan. Thence he marched at the head, it is said, of 
eighty thousand men, with forty-five pieces of brass ordnance \ i^hilc 
the English general, without men or money, had no force to oppose 
to the invaders. But the storm was dispersed by the address of the 
lord Dacre,'yvarden of the western marches. He assumed a tone of 
bold defiance, boasted of the numerous army hastening to his aid -, sept. 9. 
alluded to the disaster which had befallen the Scots at Flodden - 
field ; and, after some debate, granted to the pusillanimous duke a sept. 11. 
month's abstinence from war, that he might have lime to solicit 
peace from the indulgence of Henry. Albany engaged to disband 
his army ; Dacre to forbid the advance of the English forces, which 
instead of being on .their march, were not in reality assembled. 
Wolsey, amazed at the result, characterised the regent in one of his 
letters to Henr/ as ^^ a coward and a fool (2).'* 

The minister's chief embarrassment at this period arose from the a. o. 
exhausted state of the treasury. Immense sums had been wastefully ^^^^' 
lavished in enteflainments and presents to foreign princes ; the king's 
annual pension was no longer paid by Francis, nor could it be ex- 
pected from Charles during the war *, and policy forbade him to have 
recourse to a forced loafn after the experiment of the last summer. 
Henry, following the example of his father, had governed during 
eight years without the aid of the great council of the nation : but his 
necessities now compelled him to summon a parliament to meet at Apr. is. 

(l) Da Chflsne, 1005- St. Pap. ii. 198. not. (2) See the account compiled from the itrt^^UoS. 

letters by Mr. Pinkertoo, i. 109 — 210- 

1 
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the Black Friars; and sir ThQma9^More, a meodierar (be eouiieU, 
was, by the influence of the court, ehoseo speaker of the cwimons. 

Apr. 29. xoer flome days the cardinal carried ta Ihat hoMse a roj al ines«age, 
showing froRi ttie conduct of Francis that the war w^s just aii4 ne- 
cessary ; estimating the ei^penses of the intemiedanDainen) al eight 
hundred thousand pounds, and proposing In raise that sum by a pfo* 
perty tax of twenty per cent. The comHuias, astonished ai tkii ii<h 
preeedented demand, preserved the most obstinate silence. It was 
in vain that Wolsey called on diCTerent menAer»by name, and asked 
them f0r a reasona^e answer* At length he exclaimed : '' Masters^ 
^' unless U be the manner of your house ( as very Ukely it may )'by 
'' your speaker only in such cases to express ynvr mind^ here ia 
•^' without doubt a most marvellous silence/' Sir Tbomaa A!lore» 
bending the knee, replied that they felt abeshed in th<9 presence 
of so great a personage ; that, according to the ancient liberties of the 
house, they were not bound tQ return an answer; ancl that beta 
speaker could make no reply, until he had received their inatruc-* 
tions (1), Wolsey retired in discontent : ttie debate ^as adjourned 
from day to day \ and a deputation was appointed to solieit a ^mr 
nution of the demand. The cardinal agil».i«paired to the house, 
answered the arguments which had been employed by the leaders 
of the opposition ; and begged that they woidd reason with him on 
the subjects They replied^ that they would bear irtiatever be might 

May 79. ^j^ but wQuU rcdsott Only among themselves. After hia departure 
they agreed to a tax upon every kind of property, of five per eeht, 
for two years, to be continued during the third year on ftea, pen<> 
sions end rents of land, and during the fourth year on miovea|>lefl 
only. The king in return published a general pardon (2). 

The gr^t required of the dergy amounted to fifty per cent, on 
the yearly income of their benefices ] and as the demand was higher 
than that made on the laity, so wss their resistanoe proportion»bly 
more obstinate. The convocations of the two princes had as** 
sembled after the usual manner \ when W«lsey, conceiving that 
he should possess more infiuence in an assembly under his own 

Apr. 20. immediate control^ summoned»them both, b; his legattne authority, 
to meet him in a national synod in the abbey of Weslmtuster. The 

Apr. 93. proctors however argued, that, as the powers vhich they held 
were confined to grants to be made in convocation, no acts which 
they might perform in the synod could legally bind their conati^ 

(t) Tl)# cardinal aft^rpaxids m«| fwt tho nth«r moTed to put fow highnew in rtnenv 

speaker. '* Would to Qo^" said be, ** master braqce thereof, because he is not |he most r«ady 

Moft, yo« had bean at Rome, when 1 madt you to speake and soUcito his own cause." State 

sneaker " ** Yonr (mc« not gfiffidad/' k^ re* P]ipers« i. t)4* 

plied, ** so would I too, my lord." More's Life of (2) The five northern counties, Northnraber* 

sir T. More, p, 5|. I^oper's, U. Stftpleton'?, 98|. land, Cuuibefbttd, Durham, Weftmoiefaind, and 

If this be true, Wolsey soon forgot the offence, Chester, were exempt from the tax, 9n account 

for, at the dissolution of parlianksnfc, he wrote of the Scottish war i the cinque ports in virtue of 

10 the king for the usual reward of 200/. to More, their charter, and Ludlow in consequence of a 

as speaker, because " no man could better deserve grant from Edward IV., confirmod by Henry Vll. 

the same than he had donej" adding^, " 1 am the and Henry VIII. Rolls, 87^ 89. 
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tuenls; and the cardinal reloctantly saffered them to depart, and '-to 
vole their money according to the ancient method. The convoca* 
tion of bis own province awaited the determination of the convoca- 
tion of Canterbury. In the lower house the opposition was led by 
a popular preacher of the name of Philips, whose silence was at 
length purchased by the policy of the court : in the higher, the 
bishops of Winchester and Rochester persisted in animating the 
prelates to resist so exorbitant a demand. Four months passed in 
this manner : at last a compromise was made *, the clergy voted the 
grant, the cardinal consented that it should be levied in five years at 
ten per cent, each year. He held, howevei", his legatine council, Aag: is. 
but more for parade than utility and to cover the disgrace of the 
defeat which he had sufiTered in the first attempt (1). 

The money thus extorted from the laity and clergy wa£^ lavishly 
expended in repelling an invasion of the Scots^ in supporting an 
expedition into France, and in furnishing aid to the allies in Italy. 
K The duke of Albany, after his inglorious negotiation with lord 
Dacre, had left Scotland : but the principal lords remained constant 
in their attachment to France, and impatiently expected his return 
with supplies of men and money. To Henry, meiditating a second 
expedition to the continent, it was of importance to provide for the 
defence of his northern frontier. He sought a reconciliation with 
his sister queen Margaret, that he might set' her up in opposition to 
Albany ; and gave the chief command in the north to the earl of Sur- 
rey, son to the victor of Flodden field, with instructions to invade 
and lay waste the Scottish borders, that they might be incapable of 
supplying provisions to a hostile army. Margaret gladly accepted 
the overture, and consented to conduct her son (ho was only in his 
twelfth year) to the tolbooth of Edinburgh, and to announce by 
proclamation that he had assumed the government, provided the 
English genaral would march a strong force to her support. Surrey sept.23. 
repeatedly entered the marches, spread around the devastation of 
war, and at last reduced to ashes the large town of Jedburgh (2). 
fiul on that very day Albany landed on the western coast with 2000 
soldiers, and a great quantity of stores and ammunition. The pro- 
jects of Margaret were instantly crushed : at the call of the parliament 
the whole nation rose in arms; and on the Burrow. muir the regent 
saw above sixty thousand men arrayed round his standard. When 
Surrey considered the numbers of the enemy and the paucity of his 
own followers, he trembled for (he result : by repeated letters he 

(1) Wilk. Con. ill. 701. Strype, i. 49* "returning and finding no sustenance, were 

(2) Of the havoc occasioned by these inroads, ** compelled to come unto England begging 
the reader vaay judge from a letter of the car- *' bread, which oftentimes when they do eat, 
dinal, dated Angnst 31, in this year <* The earl " they die iuconlinenlly for the hunger passed, 
'^of Surrey hath so devasted and destroyed all " And with no imprisonment, cutting off their 
" Tweedale and March, that there is left neither << ears, burning them in their faces, or other- 
"house, fortress, Tillage, tree, rattle, corn, or '* wise, can be kept away." Apud Fiddes, Collect. 
" other succour for man : insomuch that some of p. Ill, al&o I^Uis, i, 214. 

" the people that fled from the same, afterwards 

IV. 2 
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Oct 8. imporluned tho council for reinforeeinenls ; to the king he wrote to 
send to the camp all the young lords, who wasted their time at 
court in cards, and dice, and balls, and recommended his family 
to the royal notice, if it should be his lot to fiill in the approaching 
battle (1). His hopes were however raised by the successive arrital 
Oct. sa. of troops, that swelled his army from nine to fifty thousand men ; 
Oct. and having supplied Wark, Norham, and Berwick with competent 
^'^^' garrisons, he hastened to Belford, to watch the motions of the re- 
Not. 1. g^t« That leader fixed his head-quarters at Eccles, and undertook 
the siege of Wark. Having battered the walls with his artillery. 
Not. % lie ordered two thousand Frenchmen to storm the breach : they 
obtained possession of the outer court, and penetrated into the in* 
terior ward, but after a long struggle were expelled by the exer- 
Not. 3. ttoHS of tho garrisou. The next day the English were in motion : 
Albany trembled at the name of the hero of Flodden field : and at 
midnight the Scottish army retired in confusion across the borders. 
^^ Undoubtedly," exclaims Surrey in his despatch to the king, 
^^ there was never man departed with more shame or more fear, 
^' than the duke has done lo-day (2). The result of this expedition, 
combined with tho remembrance of the last, overturned the au- 
thority of Albany ; and after an ineffectual attempt to retain the 
regency, he sailed for France, never more to set foot in Scotland. 
His departure enabled Margaret to resume the ascendency, and 
proclaim her son : but her imperious temper, and scandalous fami- 
liarity with Henry Stuart, the son of lord Evandale, alienated her 
friends ; her application to Francis and Albany was received with 
indifference ; and her husband, the earl of Angus, under the pro- 
teetion of Henry, took upon himself the office of regent. With the 
hope of (di>taining aid from France the war terminated : truce 
succeeded to truce ^ and the borders of the two kingdoms enjoyed 
a k)ng cessation from hostilities during eighteen years (3). 

2. When Francis supplied Albany with troops and money, he 
had fiatlered himself that the Scottish invasion would detain the 
English forces at home, and would afford him leisure to pursue 
his intended expedition into Italy, where of all his former con- 
quests he retained only the citadels of Cremona and Milan. To 
July, oppose him, a league for the deflence of Lombardy had been con- 
cluded between the emperor, his brother Ferdinand, archduke of 
Austria^ the Yenetians, and Francesco Sforza, the reigning duke 
of Milan \ and to this confederacy had afterwards acceded the pope, 
Aag 3. the kings of England ai^d Hungary, and the republics of Florence, 
Sienna, and Genoa. His open enemies the French king feared not 

(i) Among olher tbings He reqoested to haTe Cal. B, tI. 22S. The reader will rec6llect ttint 
a Dody of 4000 Germans attached to his army, they were the Scottish pikemen, who bore down 



for two purposes ; 1<*. that they might teach the the right *wing in the battle of Flodden. 

re the order ot battle; 3". that he (2} Cal. B. tJ. 306. Ellis, i. 232. 
might be able to oppose pikemen to pikcmcn. (3) Fiddes, 318 — 324. Pinkerton, ii. 13. 
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io oppose with open foree : bat be was ignorant of the dark and 
dangerous conspiracy, wbich from the heart of his dominions 
threatened to precipitate him from the throne, and to dismeml)er 
the monarchy. Among the French nobility no one was more illus- 
trious by birth, more distinguished by talent, or more formi- 
dable by wealth and eotmexions, ttian Charles, duke of Bourbon, 
constable of the kingdom. Francis had, however, wounded his 
feelings by affronts, and Louise, the mother of Francis, by claim-- 
ing tbe lands which he l^eld in right of his deceased wife ; and the 
duke^ prompted by resentment^ lent a willing ear to the sugges- 
tions of the lord of Beaurain, and sir John Russell, secret envoys 
from Charles and Henry (1). It was determined that as soon as 
Francis should have crossed the Alps, the English should invade 
Picardy, the Germans in the pay of England Burgundy, and the 
Spaniards Guienoe, and that at the same moment Bourbon should 
unfurl his standard in the centre of the kingdom, and call around • 
htm the friends of hi$ fioinMlly, whom he numbered at two hun- 
dred gentlemen with their retainers. Confident that Francis could 
never n»ke bead against so formidable an alliance, each of the 
contracting parties indulged in the most magnificent but delu- 
sive anticipations. Henry already felt the crown of France fixed 
on bis own head : Charles ^w himself in possession of Burgundy, 
the patrimony of his forefathers ; and Bourbon already governed 
his duchy and the county of Provence as a sovereign prince. The 
last, that he might not aceompany the French army to Italy, feigned 
indlsposition,^ and was visited in his bed by Francis at the castle 
of Molins. The king bad received some dark hints of Qie plot ; 
but the apparent candour of Bourbon dispelled his suspicions ; and 
he proceeded in security to Lyons, where he was informed that 
the sick man had fled in disguise out of France. This intelligence 
disconcerted his former plans. Bonivet with the greater part of 
the army was ordered to enter Lombardy *, the king reniained to 
make head against his numerous enemies, who were already in 
motion. The duke of Suffolk, the English general, had been joined sept.4. 
by the imperialists under the count de Buren ; and twenty thousand 
meil where detained a month under the walls of St. Omer, white 
it wa& debated in council whether they shonM open the campaign 
with the siege of Boulogne, or march through France to form a 
junction with the army from Germany. The latter plan, but 
against the wish of Henry, was adopted-, the allied generals, care- 
fully watched by the duke of Vendome, -traversed Artois and Pi- oct. ts. 
cardf, crossed the Somme and the Oise,. alarmed the unwarlike 
citizens of Paris, and sought their German friends in the neigh- 

(1) Henry affected to consider this attempt as the bond of homage from Bourbon as bis vassal, 

a jnst rouliation for the alliance between After many evasions Bourbon yielded to »hc first, 

Francis and Desmond. But privately he re- but refused the latter as contrary to the terms of 

quired, as king of France, an oath of fealty, and tie allissnoc. See Fiddcs and Turner. 
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foourbood of Laon. But to the Germans had been opposed the duke 
of Guise, who with an inferior force arrested (heir progress, and 
by intercepting their provisions, compelled them to evacuate the 

Nov. 8. French territory. Disappointed in their hopes, the allies retraced 
their steps in the direction of Valenciennes : a continuance of rainy 
weather, succeeded by a long and intense frost, multiplied diseases 
in their camp-, the men perished daily. in considerable numbers; 
and the two generals by common consent broke up the army. The 
king, who had already sent orders to Suffolk to spend the winter 
on the French frontier, received the intelligence with strong ex- 
pressions of displeasure ; and it required all the address of the car- 
dinal to excuse the conduct of the duke, and to S9reen him from 
the resentment of his sovereign (1). 

The emperor had not yet accomplished the invasion of Guienne, 
to which he had bound himself by treaty. It was indeed long be- 
fore he could procure from the Cortes a grant of money to put his 
German auxiliaries in motion : their arrival was retarded by un- 
foreseen impediments ; and at last the Spanish lords reAised to en- 
tangle themsfives in the dangerous defiles of the Pyrenees during 
the severity of the winter. But Charles replied that he wanted not 
their advice but their obedience ; and that he should consider as his 

Sept. 32 personal enemy every man who remained behind. They accom- 
panied him to the walls of Fontarabia*, and at the end of three 
months that fortress opened its gates (2). 

3. Italy, however, became the principal theatre, as it was the 
great object, of the war. From the foot of mount Genis, Bonivet 
poured his followers, consisting of Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Swiss, over the north of Lombardy ; Asti, Alessandria, Novara, 
yielded to the torrent; nor was its progress arrested till it bad 
reached the walls of Milan. That capital, defended by tlie valour of 
a numerous garrison, andl)y the hatred of the inhabitants, who had 
already experienced the tyranny of a French master, defied the 

Not 15 P^^^^ ^"^ lutrigues of the invaders ; and Bonivet, after a siege of 
some weeks, was compelled by the inclemency of the season to re- 

sept. 14. ^^^^ ^^^^ winter (]tiarters in Rosate and Biagrasso. In the mean time 
pope Adrian died ; an event which suspended the march of the papal 
troops, and rekindled the expiring hopes of the English, cardinal. 
The king immediately claimed of the emperor the execution of his 
former engagement in favour of Wolsey. That minister requested 
him to intimidate the conclave by the advance of the imperial army ; 
and the English envoys at Rome received orders to spare, neither 
money nor promises 1q secure the tiara. They were, however, 
furnished with two sets of letters to be employed according to cir- 

(l) Compare Hall (11^,114. 11^— 121.) with 106. 108, 109. 112), and Du Bellay (Memoires ' 
the cardinal's dispatches in Fiddes. (Collect. 73. 75). State Pap. i. 130 — 140. 

(2) Pet. Mart. 427. 467. 
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cumslances ; the one recommending the elevation of the cardinal 
Giulio de' Medici, the other (hat of the royal fovourite. The con- 
clave lasted six weeks : several candidates were successively re- 
jected^ and the name of the English cardinal was again brought 
forward ; but the real struggle lay between the French and imperial 
factions, of which the first, after a long resistance, gave way, and 
Giulio was chosen at the unexpecled nomination of his chief an- ^^ov. 19. 
tagonlst Pompeo Golonna. He took the name of Clement YJI. For 
this disappointment Wolsey consoled himself with the belief that 
his ambition would have been gratified, had not the populace of 
Rome assembled in crowds under the windows of the conclave, and 
demanded with shouts of intimidation an Italian pope. It is more 
probable that his exclusion was owing to Ihe obstinacy of the 
French cardinals, who would never concur in the choice of a man^ 
the most dangerous opponent of their sovereign (1). 

During the winter Henry meditated the conquest of Normandy : 
but for the execution of his plan he required the aid of Bourbon, 
whose services could not be spared from the intended campaign in 
Italy. Charles had employed every resource to recruit his forces; 
while the French army was unaccounlably suffered to dwindle away a. ». 
by disease and desertion. Bonivet soon found it necessary to retire V^b. 
from Biagrasso, followed and harassed by a more numerous enemy. 
He reached Marignano in safety-, but, in crossing the Sessia, was. 
defeated with the loss of several distinguished officers, and among 
them of the chevalier Bayard. From that hour the retreat was 
changed into a precipitate flight ; the French garrisons surrendered 
at the first summons -, and in a few days not a Frenchman was to be May. 
found in arms on the soil of Italy. Bourbon, urged by past success 
and the thirst of revenge, now proposed to carry the flames of war 
into the heart of his- own country, and Charles, though his own 
generals opposed him, adopted the plan of the exile. Henry ,^ in- 
deed, taught by the result of the last campaign, refused to create 
a diversion by an invasion of Picardy : but he consented to pay one 
half of the expense, which had been estimated at one hundred 
thousand crowns^ The marquess of Pescara took the command of 
the army, amounting to no more than seventeen thousand men : 
but they were veterans inured to war and victory, and expected to 
be joined by the numerous friends and partisans of the house of 
Bourbon in France. The resentment of the duke was, however, 
disappointed by the inconstancy of 4he imperial councils ^ and the 
army, instead of marching on Lyons, turned to the left to reduce 
Marseilles, that Charles, like his English uncle, might possess a. Aug. id. 
commodious harbour within the territory of France. But Mar- 

(t) Fiddes, Collect, p. 74. MS. Vitell. B. 5- son ann^ d'ltalie h faire Ic dit cardinal Pape 

p. 233. Bnmet, ii. Rec. p. 192. iii Records, p. par force, comme lay avoit fait njquerir par 

40—12. Pallavic. 217. I^ttere de' Principi, 100. lellres du Roy son maistre, et requis par IcUres 

Sa majeste (I'eiitpereur) i\'a pas voulu employer de sa inaia. L& Grand, iii. 46' 
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seilles vas protected by the patriotism of the citizens, and the 
bravery of the garrison : a numerous army was hastily collected 
Sept. 29. at Avignon for its relief^ and at the expiration of forty days the 
siege was raised with terror and precipitation. In defiance of the 
intreaties of his mother, and the advice of bis council, Francis once 
more aspired to the conquest of Milan ; and it became a contest of 
speed between the two armies, which should be the first to obtain 
possession of that capital. The French, with their accustomed ac- 
tivity, hastened by the beaten road over mount Cenis : the impe- 
rialists, with indefatigable perseverance, worked their way through 
the ravines, and over the rocks of the Riviera del Mare. When the 
former arrived at Yercelli, the latter had reached Alva ; thence they 
marched with rapidity to Milan; but, finding that a pestilential 
disease raged within the walls, they threw a garrison into the castle, 
and quitted the city by the porta Romana, as their pursuers en- 
tered by the porta Ticinese. It was thought, that if Francis had 
continued to follow (he enemy, he might by one blow have termi- 
nated the war : but he turned aside to besiege the strong city of 
Oct. 28 Pavia, defended by Antonio da Leyva with a garrison of six thou- 
sand men. For three months the attack and defence of the place 
were conducted with equal obstinacy and equal confidence of 
success : but the French monarch imprudently divided his strength 
by detaching Albany, the late regent of Scotland, to invade the 
kingdom of Naples, who was opposed on his march by the Colon- 
nesi, and advanced no further than the walls of Rome (1). 

We may now revert to the transactions in England, and trace the 
origin of that dissension, which gradually led to the dissolution of 
the friendship between Henry and Charles. In the beginning of the 
year the archbishop of Capua received a commission from Clement 
to proceed to the different powers at war, and to make them an offer 
of the papal mediation. The king of England replied, that he 
should never separate his interests from those of his nephew; but 
that, if any negotiation should take place before his holiness, it 
would be proper that a secret but accredited agent from the French 
cabinet should be sent both to the imperial and the English courts. 
Within a few weeks an Italian, named Giovanni Joacchino, in the 
service of Louise, regent of France during her son's absence, ap- 
peared at Boulogne in quality of a merchant, and solicited a passport 
to England (2). On his arrival Wolsey acquainted De Praet, the 
imperial ambassador, with the real character of this pretended 
merchant ; but at the same time promised to communicate to that 
minister whatever overtures might be made through his agency. 
Suspicion, however, was excited by the frequent interviews between 
the cardinal and Joacchino ; at the end of eight months De Praet 

(0 DuBeUay, I00> Muratori, ISS— 209. Vaux et Passy, counsellor aod steward of the 

{2j Joacchino was a Geuoesc, srigqvur dc household to Louise. Rym. fMssiiQ. 
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could no longer conceal his alarm ; and in his tellers to Ihe em- 
peror, and to Margaret, the governess of the Netherlands, he a.>. 
disclosed his apprehensions^ and the grounds on which he had j^l\ 
formed them. On one of these occasions, his messenger was stopped 
on the road as a vagrant, probably by the contrivance of the cardi- 
nal; and the dispatches which he carried were deciphered, and read 
before the council. Both Charles and Margaret immediately conn 
plained of the insult which had been offered to them in the arrest of 
Ibeir servant : but Wolsey, to justify himself, attributed it to ac^ 
cident ; declared that he had ftiithfully communicated to De Praet 
every proposal made by the French agent; and protested that 
Dolhing could be further from his wish than to foment dissensions 
between his sovereign nnd the emperor. It must be acknowledged 
that the transaction wears a very suspicious appearance : but his 
assertion is borne out by the tenor of his dispatches both imme- 
diately preceding, and immediately following, this quarrel (1). 
Suspecting that Clement was inclined to favour the cause of France, 
he had instructed the bishop of Bath to remind the pontiff of his 
obligations to the king and the emperor, and to warn him of the 
evils to which he would expose the church of Germany, by offend- 
ing the only prince who would protect it against the enmity of the 
reformers (2). Sir John Russell received orders to pay fifty thousand 
crowns as a reward to the army of the duke of Bourbon, with discre- 
tionary powers to add five or ten thousand more, if it were neces- 
sary or expedient,* Pace was commanded to urge the Venetians to 
seize the defiles of the Alps, and intercept the reinforcements which 
were on their march to join Francis ; and sir Gregory da Casale 
was instructed to concert with Lannoy, the viceroy of Naples, 
means to protect that kingdom against the forces of Albany, and to 
preserve Milan from Ihe dominion of France (3). 

But this anxiety of Wolsey was entirely superfluous. Before his 
dispatches could reach the theatre of war Italy had been saved, and 
Francis was a captive in the bands of the emperor. Though Ley va 
had successfully repelled every assault of the besiegers, he beheld 
with dismay the rapid approach of fhmine ; and communicated his 

(1) Fiddcs, 313—318. Hall, 125—135- State of ihe credit due to an assertion first made by 
Pap. i. l5l* the imperialists, and since taken for granted by 

(2) The following pafsage does honour to the historians, that the subsequent alliance between 
cardinal. *' Herein to say the truth, and to ac- Henry and Francis, and the divorce of queen Ca* 
" quit myself of my duty and most tender zeal therioe, were suggested by Wolsey, in order to 
" towards his holiness, 1 cannot see bow it may revenge himself on tbe emperor for the disap- 
" stand with the pleasure of Almighty God, that pointment of his hopes with respect to the papacy. 
'* the heads of the church should thus involve For eighteen months after that disappointment 
" and mix themselves, and the state by con> no traces of disaffection appear in his dispatches, 
*' junction, unto temporal princes in the wars : but the most eager desire to promote (he common 
" but that, as I verily suppose, since the leagues cuuse of the allies. If he objected to thu invasion 
" offensive and defensive, or both, have been of France till the imperialists had obtained some 
" used to be made in the name of the pope, God decided advantage, and suspended the remittances 
** has stricken and sent affliction to the holy to Bourbon's army, till the emperor i"u [filled his 
" church." Fiddes, 305. pecuniary engagements, he did nothing more 

(3) Fiddes. 308, 309. CoUeet. 117. I have than his duty, after the want of good faith which 
entered into tnis detail that the reader may judge he had hitherto experienced. 
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situalioD lo Ibe impertal generals in the following laconie note : 
*' £ilher come lo.us^ or we must cut our way to you.'* The French 
army lay strongly intrenched under the walls of Pavia ^ and its rear- 
guard was posted in the beautiful castle of Mirabello, situate in an 
extensive park, which had been enclosed with a high and solid wall. 
Feb. 34. The allies haying, to conceal their design, made false attacks during 
several days, marched silently at midnight to the park : a body of 
pioneers began to demolish the wall : before daylight the army en- 
tered through a breach one hundred paces in lengthy and at dawn 
the castle was carried by surprise. Francis hastily and unadvisedly 
drew his troops out of (heir intrenchmenls, and marched to oppose 
the enemy. Of the battle which followed it is difficult to form any 
distinct idea from the confused narratives of the original writers. 
Bqt the French were harassed in the rear by the garrison ; they 
were deprived of the use of their artillery by interposing themselves 
between their trenches and the allies ; and their gendarmerie, after 
gaining some advantages, was broken by a strong body of Spanish 
musketeers. The Swiss in the pay of Francis did not maintain 
their former reputation, but turned their backs at the first charge; 
and the German auxiliaries, who fought with the bravery of 
.despair, were slain to a man. The king saw the most faithful of 
his nobles fall around him : he had received two slight wounds in 
the facO) and one in the hand; his horse was killed under him; 
and still he refused to surrender to the Spaniards by whom he was 
surrounded. Fortunately Pomperant, a French gentleman in the 
service of Bourbon, recognised his sovereign, and called Lannoy, 
who kneeling kissed the king's hand, received his sword, and in 
return gave his own, saying that it did not become a monarch to 
appear unarmed in the presence of a subject. With Francis were 
taken the nominal king of Navarre, the bastard of Savoy, and many 
distinguished noblemen. The slain amounted to more than eight 
thousand men, among whom were several captains of rank, and, lo 
the great satisfaction of Henry, Richard de la Pole, the pretender 
to the English throne (1). 

In London the victory of Pavia was announced to the citizens 
with every demonstration of joy. A day of thanksgiving was ap- 
pointed; the cardinal officated at St. Paul's; and the king assisted 
in slate with the ambassadors of the aflies. To derive every possible 
advantage from the captivity of Francis, Tunstall, bishop of Lon- 
don, and Wyngfield, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, were 
despatched to the imperial court, with instructions to place every 
obstacle in their power to the liberation of the royal prisoner ; and 
to propose that Henry and Charles sliould invade France in con- 
cert ; that they should meet each other at Paris ; and that the king 

(1) Pet. Mart. p. 484. Da Bellay, 1^7. Gnicciard. 10&4- 
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or Eogland ^lould ascend the French Ibrone as his lawful ioheri- 
lance, while the emperor should recoirer those provinces to which 
he laid claim as represenialive of the house of Burgundy (1). 
But to execute this gigantic plan required a copious supply of 
money ^ and, though the time allotted for the late taxes was not 
expired, yet their produce had been already anticipated. To an- 
other parliament the king felt an insuperable objection ; for the last 
had not only cut down the amount of his demand, but had als^ 
deferred the grant till after.the time when it was most wanted. He 
therefore resolved to raise money by the royal prerogative ^ a 
fourth was demanded of the clergy, a sixth of the laity ; and com- 
missioners were .named to levy the new stdwidy in ihe different 
counties. But the clergy made the most obstinate resistance. They 
rq[)lied, that the commission was contrary to the liberties of the 
realm ; that the king could take no man's goods, but by due order 
of law^ and that therefore they would pay nothing more than they 
had already granted in convocation. They even preached these 
doctrines from the pulpit, and by words and example animated Apr. 2«. 
the people to resistance. Informed of the general feeling by the 
commissioners, the king reluctantly issued a proclamation, stating 
that he demanded no particular sum, but would rely on the ^' be- 
^' nevolence '' of his subjects, and accept whatever they might 
individually think proper to give. Bu^ this expedient did not suc- 
ceed. It was replied, that benevolences had been declared illegal 
by act of parliament. In London ihe citizens by their unanimity 
eluded the artifices, the prayers, and the arguments of Wolsey ; 
in Kent the commissioners were insulted and put to flight ; in Suf- 
folk four thousand men took up arms, but were persuaded to return 
to their homes by the duke of Norfolk^ and at length Henry, by a luy 19. 
proclamation published^ as was pretended, at the earnest request 
of the cardinal, remitted to his subjects all the demands which he 
had made. Thus the spirit of the clergy and people triumphed 
over the despotism of the king, and the wiles of his minister ; and 
this attempt to invade, served only to strengthen, and perpetuate, 
the liberties of the nation (2). 

Before the arrival of the English envoys the invasion of France 
had been debated and rejected in the imperial cabinet. Charles, 
though the lord of so many nations, could not raise a single crown, 
without the consent of his subjects ; and, instead* of being ab|e to 
defray the expense of a new expedition, had not wherewith to li- 
quidate the arrears of his victorious army in Italy ; while France, 
though humbled by the captivity of her king, and the loss of the 
mercenary Germans and Swiss who followed her standard, still 
preserved her native strength unimpaired. On these grounds the 

(1) Fiddes, 327—332. (2) Hall. 137-142 
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emperor preferred negolialloii to war, foitade bf procUioMCioa 
aoy inroad into the French territory, and cheerfully consented to 
an armistice during the six following months. To the proposal of 
the ambassadors he replied, that, as the game was already enclosed 
in the toils, they had nothing more to do than to make the moist 
of their good fortune ; and for that purpose he requested both the 
king and the cardinal to empower the English agents to co-operate 
with the imperial ministers in settling the terms on which Francis 
should recover his liberty (1). From his letters it is plain that he 
had no wish to dissolve his alliance with Henry: but it is also 
true that his displeasure at the conduct of the English cabinet. 
Joined to the great superiority which he had obtained, made bim 
less solicitous to flatter the vanity of his uncle, or to retain the 
friendship of the favourite, l"". The insult which he had received 
in the person of his ambassador had sunk deep into his breast : 
nor was the subsequent treatment of de Praet of a nature to soothe 
his resentment. That minister was become the object of Wolsey's 
Apr 11. hatred: his character was publicly lampooned ; his life was even 
menaced ; and at last (whether through apprehension, or the orders 
of his court, is uncertain) he privately left London, and by extra- 
ordinary exertions reached Madrid before the arrival of Tunstail 
and Wyngfield (2). 2°. The constant residence of Joacchino in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster was another source of suspicion and 
uneasiness ^ nor could Charles be persuaded that more did not pass 
in the interviews between him and the cardinal, than the latter bhose 
to avow (3). 3**. By letters which had been intercepted at sea, he had 
learned that the princess Mary, though she had been contracted to 
him for years, had been secretly offered in marriage both to the 
king of Scotland and the king of France ; and to put Henry's sin- 
cerity to the test, he now formally demanded her as his wife, pro* 
mising that if she were conveyed to the Low Countries, she should 
be proclaimed empress, and should be received with the honours 
due to that high dignity. The king denied the charge, but refused 
to part with his only daughter at so early an age. He would, how- 
ever, pledge himself to deliver her, whenever Charles would enable 
him to receive the crown of France in Paris, or would give him 
in exchange the captive monarch (4). 

if we may credit the assertion of Henry, it was the cold and 
supercilious tone now assumed by Charles, and the little attention 
paid to his counsels, which alienated him from his nephew : per- 
haps if he had faithfully analysed the workings of his own breast, 

( 1 ) Qa'il pouToit detnemer en repos : qa'ayank les mioutres dadit ro^ contse tous drmU dl vio et 
)c cerf dans ses toiles, il ne faloit songer qu'h humain. Charles's memorial against Henry, apud 
partager la nape.Ambass. de M. de Tarl>es,apud Le Grand, iii. 40. Rymer's in«lited papers. Heu. 
Le Grand, Histoire da Divorce, i. 41 . Id. iii. 40. VIII. vol. iii. 43. 

(2) Hall, 139. 11 fut audit royaume d'Angle- (3) Le Grand, iii. 39- Piddes, 330. 

lerre maltraite, menass^, prius les lettres qa'il (4) Le Grand, iii. 39. Hall, ISO. Fidde5,3Sl- 
cscrivoit k sadite majestc, et icelles ouvertes par 
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he would have diseofered that he was also envious of the elevalion 
to which the young emperor had been raised by the battle of PaviSy 
and began to fear from his superior power that danger to the li- 
berties of Europe which he had formerly imputed to the ambition 
of Francis. There was another reason which weighed still more 
powerfully with his minister. In the present embarrassed stale of 
the finances it was necessary to procure money from some source 
or other. His recent failure had taught him that he could not extort 
it from the people ; and he knew that to expect it from the justice 
or the gratitude of Charles was useless. France alone presented a 
certain resource. By a separate negotiation with that power, he 
would be enabled to dictate* the conditions of peace ; and, besides 
preventing the extraordinary expenses incident to a stale of war,* 
might insist on the paynfient of the large sums due to England 
from France by 'former conventions. To the first overture from June 9. 
Joaeehino he returned a most favourable answer : an armistice ^^y is. 
granted for forty days was soon prolonged to four months ; and 
during the suspension of arms, ah alliance defensive and offensive 
was concluded between the two crowns. The French cabinet pur- au^.so. 
chased this advantage with the following sacrifices. It consented, 
1". To pay to Henry, in lieu of his present demands, the sum of 
two millions of crowns by half^early Instalments of fifty thousand 
crowns each, and when that debt should be fully discharged, to 
pay him moreover an annual pension of one hundred thousand 
crowns during the term of his natural life : 2°. To allow Henry's 
sister Mary, the queen dowager of France, to enjoy the full profits 
of her dower for the future, and to discharge the arrears already 
due to her by half-yearly payments of five lliousand crowns. 3^. To, 
pay to the cardinal, by regular instalments in the course of seven 
years and a half, thirty thousand crowns, due on account of his 
resignation of the bishopric of Tournay, and one hundred thousand 
more as a reward for his services to the royal family of France : 
4*'. and lastly, to engage that the duke of Albany should never 
return to Scotland during the minority of the present king. To 
ensure the fiaithful performance of these articles every possible 
formality was observed. Louise sanctioned them with her oath ; 
Francis ratified them both during his captivity, and again after hi& 
release ^ and the principal of the French nobility, with the greiC 
cities of Toulouse, Lyons, Amiens, Rheims, Paris, Bordeaux, 
Tours, and Rouen, bound themselves, under the forfeiture of all 
their property, not only to observe the treaty themselves, but to 
compel the king himself to observe it by all the means in their 
power (1). After this the reader will perhaps learn with surprise, oct. 
that at tbQ same time (he attorney and solicitor general of the 

(0 Rym. xiv. 37. 4S>>U3. 12i— 154. 
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parliai»en( of Paris eDiemd on tbe private register a scdemn pro- 
test against Ibe whole trafisaetion, that iVaiM^ mtghly wtienever 
lie thougbl proper, found on that fH*oiest a refusal to fulfil these 
eDgagements (1), ; 
The captive moaarcfa was at first confined 10 the strong forlres^ 

May 17. of PizzigbitQBe : but he lovged^to see Ghv ies himself, in the hope 
of acquiring by his addreas/ltaa: eiteem of the young conqueror; 

Jane 14. and at his own petition was removed from Italy I0. Jipain, from 
Pizzighilone to the Alcazar of ]ME«drid (2). fiul liis expeetalions 
were disappointed. The imperial ministers were aware of the 
disposition of Charles, who seldom riCused a favour ; they feared 
that thrQi|g)i pity or vanity he might be drawn into imprudent 
.concessions ] and, before the arrival of Francis, had renl^fed him 
to Toledo, that he might preside at an .ansembly of the Cortes. 
There he was assailed by the importunities! of the nation, impor- 
tunities probably dictated by himself, to marry, in order to pre- 
serve the succession \ and in consequence he instructed his am^ 
bassador in. London to demdipd (hat the lady Mary should be sent 
to Spain,^ or that he should be released from his contract to marry 
her. Henry a second time refused to part with his daughter at that 

Jaiy 6. early age ; but acknowledged that such refusal on his part ought 
not to prevent the emperor from coaiulting his own interests, and 
therefore sent full power to the English ambassadors to give him 

Sept. 13. a formal release from his engagement. They, however, received 
it not before Charles was perfectly acquainted with Henry's defec- 
tion to the cause of his advei^ry : still he accepted the release as 
a boon ; because, without the dissolution of his contract with Mary, 
he could not be validly contracted to any other woman. In a few 
weeks he married Isabella^ infanta of Portugal, who brought witfai 
her a marriage portion of nine hundred thousand crowns (3). 

In the mean time negotiations had been opened and interrupted, 
resumed and adjourned, between the French and imperial mi- 
nisters. Francis signified his willingness to abandon his right of 
sovereignty over the country of Flanders, and even to renounce hi» 
claim to the duchy of Milan and the kingdom of Naples : but 
he refused on any consideration to sever the rich province of Bur- 
gundy from his crown, and offered in its place a considerable* 

(1) D'Orleans, anno 159;5- vri^ten haT» ventared to assert that tbe valktifcy 

(2) A la requeste dudit seigneur Ruy Tres- of Henry's marriage with Catherine was disputed 
chrestien. Rym. xW. 308. in Spain, and that Charles refused to marry Mary 

(3) Lequel aima myenlx d'envoyer pouvoir k on the ground that her legitimacy was doubtful. 
, ses ambassadeurs pour cousentir a aultre mar« Among these was Burnet, in his first volume, 

riage avec aucunes conditions, que d'entoyer sa* p. ^76 i but having afterwards seen the instruc* 

dilefiile par de(a. Memorial of Charles apud Lc tions to the ambassadors at Madrid, he candidly 

Grai/d, iii. 40> When the demand was' made, acknowledged that it was a mistake. ^Tom. iii. 

Mary was only in her eleventh year. Hall says, p. 33- ) Isabella was espoused to Chaiies on. 

that the junta advised Charles not to wait till she Nov. 1 : and, on account of some objection to th» 

were of age : he then adds; " ihey also said she dispensartion, again on Jan. 20. The marriage 

" was begotten of his brother's wife." (Hall, took place at Seville, on March it- 
149.) On the authority of this passage, several 
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sum of mc^ey. Chartes indignantly replied, thai moi^ey was not 
his object : thitt he dM nol mean to sett Itte liberty of Ms captive, 
hut to recover wbat was his own (i); that il was nol fifty years 
since Burgundy bad been mijuatly wraaied froiii his family ; and 
that Francis musi- now restore it, or linger oot his days in a 
pMson. It was in vain that the king- threatened to commit sui- 
cide, that he negleeted his health tiH^ his Hfe appeared in danger, 
that he signed an act of abdieafton in^ favoiir of the dauphin. No ^ »• 
argument could mollify the emperor, noarSfice ehide the penetra- jar..^4. 
UoD of Ma ministers. At length (he rel«olnice of Francis was 
apparently overcome. Me offiisented to transfer Bttrgun^ to Charles 
within silt weeks after his release ; to- surrender his two eldest sons 
asiftostages for the performance of that enfagement; to'renounce 
his own pretensions to Milan, Naples, and the sovereignty of 
Flanderg^ if on the 'Other ^Htst tUe emperor would renounce his 
to Boulogne, Ponthieu, and aeveral tracks on both baaks of the 
Somme ^ to marry Eleon^ra, the sist«r of Charles ; to rest(>re the 
duke of Bourbon to all his former rights and possessions^ to gua- 
rantee the emperor against the 4emaflds of the king of England 
for the arrears of his pension, which bad been suspended during 
the^ war ^ and, if he found himself unable to fulfil these articles, 
to place himself again a captive in the hands of his adversary (2). 
The honour of Francis has been tlie theme of many panegyrisis : it. 
will be difficult to discover any traces ofiiin his conduct on this 
occasion. On the very morning on which he had determined to 
sign the treaty, he called a. few. trusty friends around him, read 
to them a protest against ttie validity of the ac4 which he was about 
to perform, and then, with the resolution to violate his promise, 
wrote his signature, engaged to fulfil every article on the faith 
of a king, and confirmed that pledge with the sacred ^bhgation 
or an oath. » 

The treaty of Madrid called into action the diplomatic finesse, 
or rather the low cunning of the English cabinet. As soon as 
the particulars were known, sir Thomas Cheney, and Dr. Taylor, 
a celebrated jurist, were despatched to France, ostensibly to congra- 
tulate the king on- his release from captivity, in reality to obtain 
from him the ratification of the convention already concluded with 
Henry by his mother, and to urge him to the violation of that 
which he had himself concluded with the emperor. But they vKere 
instructed to proceed with caution and dissimulation ^ to ascertain 
previously the real dispositions of the French cabinet^ to speak 
as from themselves, and not in the name of their sovereign; to 
affect ignorance, and request that the treaty of Madrid might 

(l)Non libertatem regi yendere . . . sed quod 
«rat jure suum per matuum beneficium recipere. (2) Rym. xiv. 308> 
Sepulveda, 1. y'l. p. 181 • 
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be commuDicated to them; to exclaim against tkie seycrily of 
its conditions, and to express Iheir hope t^iat the nation would 
rise in a body, and prevent the king froln fulfilling tbem. Then 
Cheney, who knew nothing of law, was to inquire of bis col- 
league, if it were possible that oaths and promises made in such 
circumstances could be Ending-, and Taylor, who was already 
furnished with pretended precedents, and with the ofrinions of ca- 
nonists and divines, was in a learned discourse to maintain the 
negative (1). When they set out, Francis had already crossed 
the small river Andaye, ttie boundary between his domlnioas and 
those of Spain, on which he had been exohioged for his two 

Mar. 17. cldest SOUS, Uic dauphin and the duke of Orleans. The same 
day he rode to Bayonne, where he signed the bond for the payment 
of the two millions of crowns, and the yearly pension to Henry, 
and wrote to him a letter expressive of his gratitude for the inter- 
ference of the English monarch, and of his resolution to be goided 

Apr. 15. by him in all his transactions with the emperor. Al Bordeaux 
he received the ambassadors, and ratified with his signature the 
existing engagements between the two crowns (2). It soon ap* 
peered that he required not the Invitation of Henry to violate the 
treaty of Madrid. He refused to surrender Burgundy, on the 
pretext, that it was contrary to his coronalton oath, and to the 
will of the natives; but ofifered in compensation, what had been be- 
fore rejected, a sum of money. Ctiarles immediately ei^ed on him 
like a loyal prince to return into captivity : but he laughed at 
the requisition, and spent the summer in negotiations with Henry. 

Aug. 8. Francis bound himsdf never to make peace with the emperor 
till fuH security were obtained for the liquidation of the debt due 
to the English king from Charles : and Henry engaged not to 
accept of such security, till the French princes should be freed 
from captivity for a ransom of one million of crowns. But here 
the king and his ministers thought it expedient to pause. Francis 
sought to make Henry a party in the war. But Wolsey, thou^ he 
deemed it proper to keep idive the hopes of the French monarch, 
was at the same time too cautious to be drawn into any positive 
fingagement on the part of his sovereign (3)* 

That I might not interrupt the course of political events, I 
tiave hitherto abstained from noticing the religious revolutimi, 
which bad already occurred in Germany; and which gradually 
new^modelled the clergy, subverted the established creed, and 

(i) Fiddes, 358—361. Strype, 61—63. infamons of men ; and Wolsey, after a lon^ con- 

r2iRyin. xiv. Id9— 183, 184— *154. fereliM with hira, advised that Francis should 

(3) Stat. Pap, i. 170. 7. Rym. 185.7. 9 — demand persosal satisfaction of the emperor, nn- 

192. In one of the conferences in Spain, the em- less he disavowed the langnag^e of his minister ; 

peror's chancellor, speaking of the violation of and promised that Henry himself would take np 

the treaty of Madrid, let fall the words ** false- the quarrel, if anything should prevent Francis 

*< hood and perfidy." Francis complained of frmn meeting his adversary. Le Grand, iii. $9. 

I^em to Henry as an insult to all crowned heads. 03, 64. 
The king replied that the chancellor was the most 
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abolished the papal authorilr Id several of the slates of Europe. As 
in a few years it penetrated into ibis island^ and produced the 
most important innovations in our religious poHty, it cannot, though 
of foreign origin, be deemed foreign to the history of England ; 
Bor will tlie reader be displeased, if I have reserved lur the con^ 
elusion of this chapter a more detailed account of the causes which 
M to its citomeocement, and acceienited its progress. 

It is well known that the primitive church visited with pecu" 
liar severity the more flagrant vMalions of the divine law ; and 
that such punishments were occasionally miligaled by the ^* indul-* 
^^ gence '' of the bishops, who, in favour of particular penitents, 
were accustomed to abridge the austerities enjoined by the ca-« 
nons, or to commute, them for works of charity, and exm«ise» 
of piely. When Urban II. in the council of Clermont called upon 
the Cluristian nations to emancipate Jerusalem from the yoke of * 
the infidds, he offered to the adventurers a ^^ plenary indulgence ^'' 
that is, he enacted that all who, having confessed their sins with 
true repentance of heart, might engage in the expedition, should 
be exempted, in consequence of the labours and dangers to whieh 
they voluntarily exposed tliemselves, from the canonicid penances 
to which they were otherwise liable (1). Two centuries later, in 
Ihe council of Lyons, the same indulgence was extended to those 
who, unaMe to join the crusade in person, should by voluntary 
donations eontribule to its success (2). From that period indul- 
gences began to be multiplied. As often as money was required 
fhr any inject realty or apparently connected with the interests 
of religion, they were offered to the people -, and, as men give 
with less reluctance, when they are left to their own option, than 
wtien they are compelled by fbrce, the expedient generally suc- 
ceeded. But abuses of two kinds grew out of the practice. 1**. The 
money was frequently diverted from ite original destination, and 
found its way into the private coffers of the pontiff, or into the 
treasuries of the secular princes (3). 2*'. The office of collecting 
the conMhutlons was committed to infiBrior agents called ques^ 
lore; whose interest it was, as they received a per-centage on 
the amount, lo exaggerate the SMlvantages of the indu^ence, and 
to impose on the simplicity and credulity of the people. It is 
indeed true that, to prevent such abuses, severe constitutions had 
been enacted by several popes (4) : but these laws were either 
not enforced, or had fallen into disuse ; and those who bewailed 
the evil, saw little hope of a remedy from pontiffs, who seemed 

(l^ Cone. Cltremont. can. 2, patronised Luther. As some reparation, he gave 

(21 Cone. Lngdun. 1. cap. xvii. 200 florins to the church of Wittemberg. Schmidt. 

(3) Thus about six yean before the rise of 1. viii.c. 3. 

Luther, an indulgence had been preached in (4) Ccrlns mihi Tidebar me habiturum patra- 

Saxony, to raise money for the war against the num papam. . . . qui in suis decretis clarissimc 

Turks. But the whole sum was divided between damnat quarstonun immodestiam. Lnth* Op. L. 

the emperor and the elector, who afierwards Prspf. 
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lo have forgotlen their spiritual charaeter, In their ardcmr to 
free Italy from the. dominion of strangers, and to aggrandise al 
the same time their respective families* 

Among the different projecb which occupied the restless mind 
of Julius II., was that of erecting a temple worthy of the capi- 
tal of the Christian world, of enormous dimensions and unriyalled 
magniflcence. To raise money for this purpose, be had published 
an indulgence in Poland-and France^ which his .successor iico X. 
had with the same view extended to the northern provinces of 
Germany (1). The papal commission was directed to Ali)ert, elector 
of M^ntz, and archbishop of Magdeburg ; and that prelate em- 
ployed as his delegate Tetsel, a dominican friar, who had already 
executed the same office under the Teutonic Jcnights. The brethren 
of Tetzel rapidly spread themselves over Saxony, soipe, not con- 
lent with their sermons from the pulpit, offered indulgences an 
the streets and markets, in taverns. and private houses; they even 
taught, if we may credit the interested declamation of their ad- 
versary, that every contributor, if he«paid on his own account, 
infallibly opened to himself the gates of lusayen; if on account 
of the dead, instantly liberated a soul from the prison of pur* 
gatory (2). 

The origin of the revolution which followed may, with probabi-* 
lity, be attributed to the counseb of Staupilz, vicar of the /riars of 
St. Augustine. It has been generally supposed that he was actuated 
by a spirit of opposition to the dominicans, whether, that opposiiion 
sprung from any previous rivalry betwe^ the two institutes, or 
from resentment, that the lucrative office of collecting the contri- 
butions had been bestowed on Tetzel instead of himself (3). For his 
ostensible agent he ^elected a young friar of his own order, Martin 
Luther, a man of an ardent tnlnd, of unimpeached morals, and of 
strong prejudices against the court of Rome. When Frederic, elec- 
tor of Saxony, founded the university of Wittemberg, Luther had 
obtained a professorship at the recommendation of Staupilz, and 
soon attracted notice by the peculiar boldness of his assertions, and 
his constant preference of the opinions of Plato to the doctrines of 
Aristotle. He was now. in his thirty-fifth year, vain of his talents for 
disputation, and fearless of opposition ; and eagerly, undertook the 
task assigned to him by thezeal or l|[ie envy of his superior (4). His 

(1) Pallavicino, i. 52. That lie had assigned, as vriih that of Staupitz to Spalatin. Lath. Oper. i. 
is •(ten said> a portibn of the profits to his sister 64. .333- Pailav. t. 82. Spondan. ad ann. lSt7. 
Maddalena, is shown to be false by Pallavicino, That the office was taken from the Augustiuiaus 
54> Even Lather says (he money was ad fabri- and given to the Dominicans, is not trae. It had 
cam Sanctl Petri. Op. i. I. 11. before been executed by the latter, and the friars 

(2) Luther,!. 1. 157- — Erasmus says, de indul- minors. Pailav. 1. 52. 67. But many attributed 
geiitiis sic loquebautur ut nee idiota; ferre pos- the controversy to the jealousy between the two 
sent. . . . Ha^c, opinor, moverunt animimi Lu- orders, as Leo himself ( Bandello, par. iii. novel, 
then, at primum auderet se quorundam intolc' 25.) Valdez (apud Pet. Mart. 380 )> and CocUa>us 
rabili impudentia; opponere. £p. ad Alb. Mag. (apud Raynald, viii. p. 237.) 

•Archiep. p. 422.) (4) Lulher in his letter to the pojie attrlbutoil 

(3) Compare the letter of Luther to Staupilz, his opposition to zeal, or the warmth of youth : 
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flrst essay was the composition or ninety-five short theses on the 
nature of indulgences and the errors of the questors ; which he 
enclosed in a letter to the archbishop, with a significant hint, that 
unless he interposed to remedy the abuse, som^ orthodox writer 
would reluctantly come forward to expose the falsehood of the doc- 
trines publicly taught under the sanction of his authority. But his ^- "• 
ardour in the cause did not allow him to wait for the answer of the oct. 31. 
prelate. The same day or the next morning he affixed his theses to 
the great door of the church of Wittemberg ^ then maintained them 
publicly from the pulpit ^ and afterwards dispersed them in printed 
copies through the chief cities of Germany. These celebrated pro^ 
positions bad been selected with much care and ingenuity. Though 
in most points they receded from the more common opinions, 
there were few among them which could not claim the patronage 
of some orthodox writer^ and for greater security they were 
brought forward not as incontestible doctrines^ but as mere doubts, 
which had suggested themselves to the mind of the professor, and 
which he submitted to discussion for the sole purpose of discover-^ 
ing and establishing the truth. They moreover possessed another 
recommendalipn to popularity -, they were seasoned with bold and 
repeated sarcasms against the insatiate rapacity of the court of Rome, 
and the personal avarice of the collectors (1). 

The dominican friars were alarmed and exasperated at the oppo- 
sition of Luther. They refuted his theses with warmth, and were . 
answered by him with greater warmth. The controversy soon at-, 
traded public notice throughout Germany, and the neighbouring 
countries. Some hailed the attempt of Luther as the prelude to a 
reformation of abuses ; many began to tremble for the unity of the 
church \ and others amused themselves with observing the arts and 
the vehemence of the contending parties. In the latter class, if cre- 
dit be due to the novelist Brandello, we must place Leo himself, who 
admired the talents of Martin, and is said to have viewed with in- 
diCTerence the rise of the quarrel between him and his opponents (2). 

Luther, however, aware that he had given cause of offence, and 
apprehensive of the resentment of the pontiff, thought it prudent to 
address to him a most submissive letter, concluding with these 
words : ^' Wherefore, most holy father, I throw myself prostrate at 
'^ your feet with all that I have or am. My life and death are in 

your hands. Call or recall me, approve or condemn me as you 
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pro edo Cbristi sicuti mihi videbar, ant, si ita that no divines taught, as they arc sometimes 

placet, pro juvenili calore, quo nrebar. Luth. supposed to have done, that indulgences *' were 

1 $5> " remissions of sin, on payment of a sum of 

(1) Amoreet studio eluc;danda! reritatis haic ** mouey, according to a fixed table of rates/' 

sobseripta themata disputabuntur Witt^mbergv, much less that they trere *< remissions of sin not 

pncsidente R. P. Marlino Luthero, Eremitano *' yet committed." 

Augn«Uno artium et S. Theologiae Magistro, (2) Che fra Martino aveva bellisslmo ingegno, 

iMQsdem ibidem ordinario lectore. Luth. Op. i. 2 . et che coteste erano Invidie fratissche. Bandello, 

Whoever examines these propositions, or the par. iii. novel. 35. 
dispute to which they gave birth, will plainly see 

IV. 3 
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" please. I shall acknowledge your voice as Ifte voice of Christ, 
^' who presides and speaks in your person (1)/' He may have been 
sincere in these professions *, but they were only the passing effusions 
of the moment. The new apostle soon reverted to his former coarse, 
extending his researches from indulgences to other articles of the 
estaUished creed, and displaying n marked partiality for such opi- 
nions as were most calculated to diock the feelings and confound the 
notions of men. At Heidelberg he maintained both in word and 
writing, that by the fall of Adam man has been deprived of the use 
of free will ; that faith alone is sufficient for salvation ; and that the 
best of our actions are of their own nature grievous offences (2). 

A. „. The auditor of the papal court,, the bishop of Ascoli, had already 
^^^^.j cited him to appear at Rome within sixty days : but, when he heard 

''^ of Luther's conduct at Heidelberg, he pronounced him a heretic 
without waiting foe the expiration of that term. Tommaso deYio, 
commonly called cardinal Cajetan, the legate in Germany, viras or- 
Ang. n. dered at the same time to summon the new preacher before his tri^ 
bunal, and to absolve him if he showed signs of repentance, but 
otherwise to keep turn in safe custody till instruetions should arrive 
from Rome (3). 

Luther now began to betray symptoms of terror. He petitioned 
that his cause might be heard in Germany and not at Rome ; he 
procured a testimonial in favour of bis morals and orthodoxy from 
the university of Wiitemberg^ and he earnestly solicited the elector 
to antedate and sign a paper% containing a fictitious refusal of a 

Sept. 25. passport, that the professor might exhibit it as a proof of bis willing- 
ness to obey the citatioot bad be not been prohibited by his sove- 
reign (4). But ttie soi^isms, with which he laboured to justify the 
falsehood, did not satisfy the conscience of Frederic ; who, at the 
conclusion of the. diet, compelled Luther (o proceed to Augsburg. 
Contrary to his expectations, he was received with kindness, almost 

Oct. 8. with respect (5) : but ail his artifices to inveigle the cardinal into a 
verbal controversy were useless. Cajetan replied that he had no 

Oct. 13. commission to dispute, As a friend he would admonish Luther to 
retract his errors^ as a father he was ready to receive a repentant 

Oct. i5. son. At the close of their third meeting, Cajetan, Staupitz the vicar, 
Linlz, the confidential friend of Luther, and Urbano, the envoy from 
Monlserrat, spent some hours in private consultation, and at length 
cpnchided an arrangement, which it was presumed ^' would put an 
'^ end to the scandal, without compromising the honour of the holy 
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'A,) Quare, beatissime pater, prostratam me days ; but ke seenu to have for^tten that in tlw 

libas tote beatitadinis offero com omnibus mean while he had maintained other doctrinn 

qua; sum et habeo. Vivifica, occide : voca, re- at Heiddberg, which had been already declared 

Toca; approba, reproba, ut plucuerit.— •Vocem horetioal. To ihese Leo alludes in his letter. Ibid. 

tnam, vocem Christi in te pncsidentis et loquen> 161. 

tis asnoscam. Luth. Op. i. 66. (4) Lnth.Ep. i. 65. Apnd PalkiT. i. 68. 

(2\ Luth. Op. i. 24—37. (5) Susceptus fui satis elementer, «c prope re* 

(3) Luther complains that sentence- had been verentins. Lath. Op. i. 164. 

pronounced before the expiration of the sixty 
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'*• see, or fbe chancier of the professor.'* But the credolity of (he 
canUoal was deceived by the insiacerity of (he opposi(e party. 
Though Lintz reluraed to atinottnce (hat (he arrangetnent was satis- 
fiic(ory (o Luther, though Lulher himself wrote a letter expressing oet. n. 
his regret for ttie offence which he had giTSo, promisiug (o remain 
dileot, if his enemies would permit him, and requesting that the 
points in dispute might be referred to the Judgment of (he pontiff; 
yet a contrary resolution was soon afterwards taken ; Staupitz se- oct. to. 
ereliy departed fh)m AugAurg in the erentng ; and (he professor 
followed the nex( morning, leaving a second le(ter fbr the cardinal, 
in wUch be refused to make any recantaiion, but still avowed his oct. so. 
readiness to submit to the decision of the holy see (1 }. 

The partisans of Luther had awaited with anxiety the issue of (he 
meeting : they hailed as a triumph his safe and speedy return to 
Wittemberg. Gajetan complained in vain of the deception which 
had been practised upon him, and s<dieited the elecior to s^id the 
refractory professor to Rome, or at least to banish him from his ter«- oet. 25. 
ritories. Frederic replied, (hat justice forbad him to punish before oecs. 
conviction, and (hat his regard for the university would not allow 
him to deprive Witlemberg of its brightest ornament. It has been 
thought that Uie last reason weighed more with the elector than he 
was willing to admit. That school of learning had been founded by 
care and munificence ; he had established the laws by whfoh it was 
governed *, the professors were of his own choice ; and by the union 
of polite literature with the study of law, philosophy, and theology, 
i( had already acquired a superiority over the more ancient univer- 
sities. The novelties of Luther, instead of repelling, attracted stu- 
dents ; and Frederic was proud of the man, whose reputation added 
to the prosperity of his favourite establishment. In this dfspcpition 
ci mind he was easily led (0 believe, that (he opposidon to the pro- 
fessor sprung not from any zeal for truth, but from resentment 
for the loss of those gains, which bad formerly enriched his adver^ 
series (2). 

By this time Leo had published a bull declaratory of the doctrine Nor. 9. 
of the Roman church respecting indulgences, the original subject 
of the controversy. Though it does not mention Luther by name, it , 
is evidently pointed against his assertions. It teaches that the pope, 
as successor of St. Peter, and (he vicar of Christ upon earth, pos- 

(1) W« hun tir« aecoimts of i\u trtnnctioiM at Mot. Uartino som adveiMrioe oppometant, s«o 

Au|;sbarg, one by Lather, who laboon to justify tamen proposito contra Martinom nondum pro- 

himaelf ( Op. i. 164. et seq.), and another by the bato. Op. i. 169* It is also obserred by Valdez 

cardinal in a letter of complaint to the elector (Pet. Mart. £p. S8l)* ^^^ Frederic was the per- 

Jactis his fondamentis, cum bene sperarem om- sonal enemy of the archbishop, and therefore nad 

nia, mihi, imo sibi, perbelle illnserunt. Frauda- forbidden the produce of the indulgences to be 

lentom Martini etseqnaciom consilium obstnpui. forwarded to nim. Hence it was suspected by 

Ibid. 173. many, and asserted by the duke of Brunswick, 

(2^ Peilerettir enim incommodo aostnc uniTer- that Luther had been originally selected to ojp- 

sitatis. . . Exoeptis nonnuIKs, quorum rei pri- pose the indulgences bv the ministers of Frederic, 

▼ate' .et utilitati peouniaria; eruditio ejus non Tlie assertion is denied by Itfelancthon in Um 

pruficit, qui, ut propriae commoditati consule- preface of Lather's works, toiq. ii. p. 6. 
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sesses the power of granting for reasonable causes certain indul- 
\ gences in favour of such of the faithful b& are in a state of grace^^ 

I whether they be alive or dead, for the. remission of the temporal 

punishment due on account of actual sin. This bull, which probably 

was issued in consequence of the arrangement concluded at Augs- 

; burg, probed the sincerity of Luther to the quick. He had pror 

mised to accept the decision of the pontiff, whether it approved or 
condemned his doctrine. That prelate had now spoken, and the 
decision was unfavourable : but the professor, forgetful of his for- 
mer protestations, instead of submitting, appealed by a formal in- 
NoT.38 strument, from the pope iH-informed, to a general council (1). 

He had hitherto been checked in his career by his apprehensions 
of the emperor Maximilian : the timely but unexpected death of 
that prince added to his security, and encouraged his confidence. 
Buring the< vacancy, his patron, the elector, exercised, as heredi- 
tary vicar, theJmperial authority. Under his protection the Wit- 
temberg profe^r continued to make discoveries ; he plunged fear* 
lessly into the f^omless. a^yss of grace, free-will, and predesti- 
nation : as if Kll sought to perpetuate division, he invented new 
terms for his doctrine^, in opposition to those which had been con^ 
s^rated by the use: of ages ; and he evidently laboured to subvert 
the foundations of the existing church, that he might raise another 
on its ruins. Nor will the project appear extravagant, if we consider 
the causes which concurred to give encouragement to his views, and 
to swell the number of his well-wishers. 

V. There existed in Germany a very prevalent feeling of disaf- 
fection. to the see of Rome. The violent contests between the popes 
and the. emperors in former limes had left a germ of discontent^ 
which required but little aid to shoot into open hostility ^ aad the 
minds of men had of late years been embittered by frequent but 
useless complaints of the expedients devisQd by the papal court to 
fill its treasury at the expense of the natives. 

2^*. The chief of the German prelates were at the same time 
secular princes; and, as they had been promoted more on. account 
of their birth than of their merit, they frequently seemed to merge 
their spiritual in their temporal character. Hence they neglected 
the episcopal functions : the clergy, almost free from restraint, be- 
came illiterate and immoral ; and the people, ceasing to respect 
those whom they could not esteem, inveighed against the riches of 
the church, complained of the severity with which the clerical dues 

(l) Expectans, accepturusqae qaidquid sive et ea qaac Christ! sunt. Hos tamen dominos et 

damaanli sive approbanti visum fuerit. Oct. i$. magistros habeinus fidei et moram ! Sic imple- 

Oper. i. 170. Tet it is plain tliat his many and 'tor ira Dei super nos. Oct. 11. p. 163. He uHer- 

strong asseverations of respect and obedience wards apologised to his disciples for having used 

were feigned to serve his present purpose. For sach respectful expressions, attributing theut 

at the same time he wrote from Augsbturgh to partly to civility, and partly to his false persaa- 

« Melancthon : Italia est in Egypti tenebras palpa- sion of the papal supremacy. 
* biles projeeta; adeo ignorant omnes Christum 
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vere exacted in (he spiritual courts, and loudly called for the re- 
moval of many real or imaginary grievances, which arose from the 
demands of the popes, and the exercise of the episcopal jurisdiction, 
and which for years had been the subject of consultations, of re- 
monstrances, and eyen of menaces. These attempts had indeed 
failed : but the success of Luther revived the hopes of the discon- 
tented ; and thousands ranged themselves under the banner of the 
innovator, without any idea of trenching on the ancient faith, and 
led solely by the hope of reforming abuses (1). 

3**. The recent invention of printing, by multiplying the copies 
of books and the number of readers, hald given a new and extraor- 
dinary impulse lo the powers and passions of men, who began 
to conceive that their ancestors had been kept not only in 
intellectual but also in civil thraldom. Works, descriptive of their 
rights, were circulated and read with avidity ; the oppression exer- 
cised by their rulers, and the redress of their grievances, became 
the ordinary topics of conversation ; and the inferior nobles in each 
state laboured to emancipate themselves from the control of their 
princes, and to establish their dependence on the empire alone. All 
Germany was in a ferment ; and Luther converted the general feel- 
ing to his own purpose with adniiirable address. They contended 
for civil, he for religious liberty. Both had a similar object in view \ 
both ought ta support each other. The titles which he gave to his Apn^e. 
works aided his purpose. He wrole of " Christian Freedom," and ^°^' '^ 
against the ^' Bondage of Babylon : " liberty was constantly in his 
mouth and in his writings ; and he solemnly protested, that his only 
object was to free mankind from the intolerable despotism of the 
church of Rome (2). These arts wrought the desired efTect; and, 
(hough at first few of the princes became proselytes, the great 
body of the German nobles applauded and seconded his attempts. 

4*". Since the revival of letters, there had arisen in Germany a 
numerous body of scholars, called humanists, who devoted them- 
selves to the' study of the classics, and exercised an extensive sway 
over the public mind. The bitterest enmity had for some years 
existed between them and the theologians ; and the opprobrious 
terms of ^^ barbarian and infldcr' were the appellations by which 
the combatants usually distinguished each other. But of all the 
theologians, the dominican friars were peculiar objects of hatred 
and ridicule to the humanists, because the former, as censors of 
books, frequently suppressed or corrected the works of the latter. 
Hence these, almost without exceptioh, professed themselves the 
admirers, of Luther, and enjoyed the distress to which the new 
preacher often reduced his antagonists. As the humanists alone 

«j) Visas est Lntherus etiam plen'sque viris planeqno fiihil spectare aliud crnam «cclesis re. 
^ravibus et eruditis non pewinjo zclo inoveri; formationem. Sur. Coinmeot. ad aon. 1517« 

(2) Lulh. 0|». i. 387. ii. 259. 
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possessed the Gkarms of slyle, tta^r works to his ftifour were ge- 
nerally read \ while the wriliogs of the theologiaiis, composed in the 
uniDvitiDg language of the schools, were addom perused, and atill 
more rarely understood. Moreover, the press was entirely at their 
eomniand ; and we are assured that it was with difficulty the op- 
ponents of Luther could find a printer to pdl>li8h their works (1). 
£t6n the great scholars^ who were cherished by ihe patronage of 
Leo, remained for years indifferent spedalors eC the dispttle ; nor 
was it till experience had convinced them of their own impradenee, 
that they condescended to engage in the contest, when it was too 
late k> arrest the progress of their adversary. 

Lastly, the politicians at Rome accused the tardinem and irreso* 
lotion of Leo himself, who for two yeata had suffered the inaovakMr 
to brave the papal auth<Hity, without taking any decisive step to 
punish his presumption, feven after the departure of Cajetan, when 
aU hopes of an accommodation had vanished^ the pope, whether 
he listened to the timidity of his temper, or thought that the stetm 
might be allayed hjf gentleness, cohimissioned Miltitz, a S»wn n<^- 
bleman, to bring Lntliw back to his duty by persuasion and pro*- 
mises. MilliU exhorted and advised : but bis arguments seemed to 
confirm the obstinacy of the friar \ and the frequency of their ooo- 
vivial meetings provoked a suspicion that the envoy betrayed the 
trust which had been reposed in bim by the pontiff. At loigthy by 
orders from Rome, he summoned the superiors of Ihe augustinim 
friars to reclaim or coerce their discAedi^ brolter; and LuHier 
pretending to yield to their remonstrances, wrote a long letter to 
the pontiff. Never perhaps was there a more sarcastic or more in- 

Apr. 6. suiting compontion. Meeting to commiserate the condition of Leo^ 
whom he ctoseribea as seated in the midst of the abominations of 
Babylon, he takes occasion to hurl in his face every irritating 
charge, whether bounded or unficNinded, ttial had ever been in- 
vented by the enemies of the holy see (2). After this detaice, to 
temporise had been to confess weakness ; and Leo publidied a bull 
in which he stigmatised forty^^me propositions as false, scandaloua, 
or hereticd ; asserted thai these propositions were contained in the 
viwks lately written by Luther ; alloviied bIm sixty days to retract 
his errors ; and pronounced him excommunicate, if he continved 
dwtinate alter Ihe expiration of that term. But success and impunsty 
bad taught the reformer to deride the aolhofity before which he 

ptov. 17. kad formerly trend)ied. He appeded from ^' the impfovs Judge, 
^^the apostate, the antichrist, tlte blasphemer of the divine word,'* 
ta the more equitabie decisicm of a general council ] and harving 
called an assembly of the inhabttaols of Wittemberg, led them to a 

(t) Bfawai, Ep. p. t28. 334. 3M. 643. 774. 
CochlBsiis, de Act. et $crip Latheri, c. iil. Pal- (3) Lath. Op. i. 38&- 
Ut. i. 130>131. 
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funeral pile, erected without tbe walls», and wilti mucli solemnity Dec. lo. 
cast into the flames the books of the canon law, the works of Eccius 
and Emser, his chief antagonists, and the bull of pope Leo against 
himself, exclaiming in a tone of fanaticism, '^ Because ye have 
'' troid>led the holy of the Lord, ye shall be burnt with eyerlasting 
"fire (1)." 

War was now openly declared ^ and each party laboured to se- 
cure the friendship of the new emperor. The elector Frederic, to 
whom thai prince lay under the greatest obligations, exerted all his 
influence in favour of his friend; and Luther himself, to alienate 
the inexperienced mind of Charles from the sea of Rome, addressed 
to him an historical treatise, iti^ which he artfully exaggerated the 
many injuries which the different pontiffs had inflicted on the em^ 
pire, and exhorledi him to vindteate the honour of the imperial 
erown from Ihe osurpations of a foreign priest. Erasmus, the leader 
of the humanisis, was employed to sound and prepare the emperor's 
advisers ; and Hutten by successive satires and caricatures was care- 
iiil to entertain and quicken the ferment in the public (nind. On ^. ». 

* 1531 

the other side Leo sent to the court, as nuncio for religious matters, 
Girolamo Aleandri, prefect of the Vatican library, a minister (k 
eminent talents^ and indefatigable industry. Threats, and insults, 
and violence were employed in vain to d^ter him from the per- 
formance of his duty. He TollQWed Charles to the diet sit Worms, 
observed to the princes that they were deceived, if they thought the 
preaent a mere contest for Jurisdiction and privileges, read from the 
wc»rks of Luther the most objectionable passages, and showed that 
they were contrary to the decisions of the eooncil of Constance *, a 
counoil held in tbe highest veneration by the national partiality of 
theGeritens(2). This speech made a deep and powerful impres- 
sion : btti the reformer was preserved from imniediate condemna- 
tion by the address of his patron the elector, who moved that he 
might be exumined in person, not as to the truth or falsehood of his 
doctrine, but as to the fact of his being the real author of the works 
pttblished under his name. A) his first appearance he acknd^Iedged Apr. le. 
Ihe passages (Ejected to him, but was not prepared to say whether 
be-stin maintained the same doctrines. At fais second, he first em- 
ployed evasions, then burst into intemperate salHes against his po- 
icnnical ^idvibrsaries and the c^otirt of Rome, dnd at last retired within 
bis fovoarite asylum, the assertion that conscience forbade him to 
retract, tiH he were convinced that his opinion was contrary to the 
word of God. Charles eyed him with eagerness during the con- 
fiference : ttiere was something in the cdst of his features, dnd the 
vehemence of his manner, which created a strong prejudice against 
him; and the young emperor, tdming to his confidants, whispered, 

(1) Luth. Op. i. 316. 320< 423. Sleidan, 15. (2) Pallav. i. 124—157. 
22. 25* Argentor. 155S. 
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'^Ihat such a man would neTer seduce him from the faith of his 
"fathers," 
Apr. 30. During some days attempts were made to mollify the obstinacy of 
Luther : at length he was ordered to quit Ihe city under a safe- 
May 90. conduct for the space of three weelcs \ and after some delay a decree 
was published against him, ordering the seizure of his person, for- 
bidding any prince to harbour or protect him, and prohibiting the pu- 
blication of writings on doctrinal matters without the previous appro- 
bation of the ordinary. But the reformer had already provided for his 
own security. On the third day after his departure from Worms he 
returned the safe-conduct to the imperial messenger at Friedberg, 
and proceeded to Eisenach under the protection of a party of his 
own friends on horseback. There he dismissed the greater number, 
and at the entrance of the Thuringian forest near Altenstein or- 
dered the remainder to go before, and prepare lodgings. In a few 
minutes two noblemen in the confidence of the elector, rode up to 
the carriage in masks, took him out, as it were by force, disguised 
him as a soldier, and led him on horseback to Wartburg, a solitary 
castle situate at a distance in the mountains. The place of his con- 
cealment was kept a profound secret both from his friends and his 
enemies : but he continued to animate the former by his writings ; 
while the latter found themselves repeatedly assailed by their inde- 
fatigable but invisible adversary (1). 

Detailed accounts of all these transactions had been carefully 
transmitted to England by the royal agents. Wolsey, by his office 
of legate, was bound to opposQ the new doctrines ; and Henry, who 
had applied to the school divinity, attributed their diffusion in Ger- 
many to the supine ignorance of the native princes. By a letter to 
Charles he h9d already evinced his hostility to doctrinal innova- 
tion : but it was deemed prudent to abstain from any public decla- 
ration till the future decision of the diet could be conjectured with 
May t% some degree of certainty. Then the legate, attended by the other 
prelates, and the papal and imperial ambassadors, proceeded. to 
St. PauFs ; the bishop of Rochester ]jreached from the cross \ and 
the works of Luther, condemned by the pontiff, were burnt ia the 
presence^ of the multitude (2). Ever since the middle of the last 
reign classical learning had become the favourite pursuit of the 
English scholars, who naturally leagued with their brother hu- 
manists on the continent, and read with eagerness the writings, if 
they did not adqpt'the opinions, of the reformer and his disciples. 
May 14. But thc Cardinal now ordered every obnoxious publication to be de^ 
livered up within a fortnight, and commissioned the bishops to 
punish the refractory with the sentence of excommunication (3). 
Henry himself was anxious to enter the lists against the Germaa^ 

(I) Lulh.Op. ii. 411—416. Sleid. 27— 2Q. 31. (2) VileJI. B. 4. p. 9. 
• PaU»T. i. 152—171. Raynald. viii. 321. (3> Witt. Con. iii. 690. 
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nor did Wolsey discourage (lie attempt, under the idea that pride 
no less than conviction would aRerwards bind the royal polemic to 
the support of the ancient creed, lliat the treatise in defence of the 
seyen sacraments, which the king published, was his own composi- 
tion, is forcibly asserted by himself^, that it was planned, revised 
and improved by the superior judgment of the cardinal and the 
bishop of Rochester, was the opinion of the public (1). Clarke, 
dean of Windsor, carried the royal production to Rome, and in a 
full consistory submitted it to the inspection and approbation of the 
pontifiT, with an assurance, that as his master had refuted the errors oct.s. 
of Luther with his pen, so was he ready to oppose the disciples of 
the heresiarch with his sword, and to array against them the whole 
strength of his kingdom. Clement accepted the present with many 
expressions of admiration and gratitude : but Henry looked for 
something more pleasing to his vanity than mere acknowledgments. 
The kings of France had long been distinguished by the appellation 
of '' most Christian," those of Spain by that of " Catholic." When 
Louis XII. set up the schismatical synod of Pisa, it was contended 
that he had forfeited his right to the former of these titles; and Ju- 
lius II. transferred it to Henry, but with the understanding that the 
transfer should be kept secret till the services of the king might 
justify in the eyes of men the partiality of the pontiff. After the 
victory at Guinegate, Henry demanded the publication of the grant: 
but Julius was dead ; Leo declared himself ignorant of the transac- 
tion ; and meanjs were found to pacify the king with the promise of 
some other, but equivalent, distinction. Wolsey had lately recalled 
the subject to the attention of the papal court ^ and Clarke, when juue lo. 
he presented the king's work, demanded for him the title of ^' de- 
^^ fender of the faith." This new denomination experienced some 
opposition : but it could not be refused with decency ^ and Leo con- oct. u. 
ferred it by a formal bull on Henry, who procured a confirmation 
of the grant from the successor of Leo, Clement YII (2). 

Whatever knowledge the German reformer might possess of the a. d. 
doctrines, his writings displayed little of the mild spirit of the jjy^fj; 
gospel. In his answer to the king of England the intemperance of 
his declamation scandalised his friends, while it gave joy to his 
enemies. To the king be allotted no other praise than that of writ- 
ing in elegant language ; in all other resfjects he was a fool and an 

(1) Sir Thomas More confirms lliis opinion by and Rymer, xiii. 756. xIt. 13* It should be ob- 
saying, that ** by his grace's appointment, and served, that in neither of the bulls is there any 
*' consent of the makers of the same, he was only grant pf inheritance. The title belonged to the 
** a sorter out and placer of the principal mat* king personally, not to his successors. Tibi per* 
** ters therein contained." See a note on this petuum et proprium. Ibid. But Henry retained 
Subject by Mr. Bruce, Arch, xxi v. 67. it after his separation from the communion of 

(2) See Assertio septem Sarramentorum adver* Rome, and in i543 it was annexed to the crown 
sus Martinum Lutherum, edita ah juvjctissimo by act of parliament, 35 Hen, YIII. 3. Thus it 
AngHx et Francia; rege, et domino Hibernis, became hereditable by his successors; and I ob- 
Ilcnrico ejus nominis octavo. It was published serve that it was retained even by l*hilip and 
in Ix)adon, 1521; Antwerp, 1522; and Rome, Mary, (hough the statute itself l|ad been re* 
;I543. And for the king's title, PuILavicino, 177, pealed. 
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asA, a blaspbemer and a liar (1). Hetir^ complained ta LothePs 
patron the elector : tkie German princes considered the work as an 
insult to crowned heads ; and at (he earnest entreaty of Christian, 
king of Denmark, Luther condescended to write an apology. In it 
he supposes that the ^^ defence of the seven sacraments'' had been 
falsely attributed to Henry ; offers to acknowledge his error, and to 
A. D. publish a book in the king's praise ; paints in seductif e colours the 
slpfi. purity and holiness of his own doctrine; and takes occasion to 
inveigh against the tyranny of the popes, and against that bane of 
England, the cardinal of York (2). Such an apology was not likely 
to appease the mind of Henry, who was proud of his work, and 
attached to his minister; and the assertion that the king began to 
favour the new gospel, provoked him to publish a severe but 
dignified answer. In it he openly avows himself to be the author 
of the tract printed with his name, and expresses his esteem for 
Wolsey, whom he always loved, but whom he shall now love much 
jnore, since he has been honoured with the abuse of one, who never 
spared exalted worth either in the living or the dead. He then 
argues that, if the tree may be known by its fruits, the pride and 
passion, the lust and debauchery of the new apostle, prove that he 
had received no commission from God ; and concludes with main- 
taining that the favourite doctrines of his antagonist, respecting the 
sufficiency of feith and the non«-existence of free will, were subver- 
sive of all morality, and repugnant to the first principles of re^ 
ligion (3). The publication of this letter rekindled the anger, and 
exasperated the venom of the reformer. He announced his regret 
that he had descended to (he meanness of making an apology ; and 
condemned his own fc^y in supposing '^ that virtue could exist in 
^' a court, or that Christ might be found in a place where Satan 
'^reigned." But thenceforth let his enemies tremble. He would no 
more attempt to allure them by mildness, but would apply the me- 
rited lash to their backa (4). 

The edict of Worms had become a dead letter at the expiration 
of a few months ; and Luther, returning to Wittemberg, had pub- 
lished his German translation of the Scriptures. It was preposte^ 
rous to imagine that from the perusal of the sacred volumes the 
common people could be enabled to decide those questions which 

(l) Lath. Op. ii. 517^584> Mebncthon was de fide Catholica adrenos Latheri oiptiTiUtem 

ashamed of the Tiolence oi Lather's writiogs. Bahyloaicam. 

Qneaa qatdem Tinua ego meliorem esse jadico, (2) It is printed at tike end of the Paris edi* 

qnam qoalis iridetar facienti de eo jodicimn ex tion of the king's woA, 15tf2. p. 102. Lather 

iUis -violentis scriptionilMu ipsins. Ep. ad Gamer, terms the cardinal illad monstrum et pablicnm 

p. 90« Sir Thomas More wrote an answer to 6diam Dei et hominum, pestis iUa regni tui. Op. 

Lather, oadnrlhefictitioiis name of William Ross. ii. SIT— 534. 

Eroditissimi viri OnHehiii llossei opns degans, (3) Op. it. 104—130. The invectire against 

doctom, festiTom, etc. In it he endeavoors to Lather's anion with Catherine Boren, a nan, is 

equal the ahose of Sie reformer : *while Fiaher, written with an elegance and eloquence far , 

bnhop of Rochester, in a more argumentative beyond the powers of Henry, p. 1 tO. I know not 

style, andertook the defence of the king in his who was the real author, 

work, entitled Defensioasserlionum regis Anglix (4) Sleldao, 42. 67, 68> Raynakl, viii. 486. 

Collier, ii. Records, p. 3. 
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divided the most learned : bat the present flattered their pride ; 
they felt their oUigalioas to the man, who had rendered them the 
judges of their own belief^ and when they did not nnderttand his 
argaments, were still eonVinced by the atlraetioB of notelty, the 
promise of i^edom, and the hope of sharing in the spoils of the 
church (1). The increase of new teachers kept eqnal pace with the 
increase of new religionists. The country curate, who was unknown 
beyond the precincts of his village, the friar who had hitherto ve- 
getated in the obscurity of his convent, saw the way to riches and 
celebrity suddenly opened before them. They had only to ascend 
their pulpits, to display the new light, which had lately burst upon 
them, to declaim against the wealth of the clergy and the tyranny 
of the popes, and they were immediately followed by crowds of 
dis^fries, whose gratitude supplied their wants, and whose appro- 
bation secured to them importance in the new church. But these 
teachers soon discovered that they had as good a claim to infallibility 
as Luther ] they began to dispute many of his doctrines, and to re- 
form the reformer himself. Zwinglius declared against him in Switz- 
erland, and severed from his empire the four cities of Strasburg, 
Lindau, Constance, and Memmingen. Muncer, driven from Saxony,' 
erected his hostile standard at Mulhausen in Thuringia. He taught 
the natural equality of men, the right of each to his share in the 
common property of all, the abolition of every authority not founded 
on the gospel, and the formation of a hew kingdom upon earth, to 
consist entirely of the saints. The peasants, allured by his doctrines, 
were soon in arms, and the princes of the empire began to tremble 
for their political existence. Luther was overwhelmed with re- 
proaches : the evil, it was said, had sprung from the tendency of his 
doctrines; and, to justify himself, he declared that Muncer was 
inspired and aided by the devil, and that the only remedy was to 
extirpate with fire aqd sword both the teacher and his disciples. 
After many a bloody field in diCTerent parts of the empire, the Ca- 
thofics and Lutherans by their united efforts suppressed the insur- 
rection (2). But the moment the common enemy was removed, 
their mutual diffidence revived ;' the catholic princes requested the 
presence of the emperor to protect them from the machitiations of 
their enemies ^ and the protestant princes concluded at Torgau a 

(l) Gemuiny at this period abounded with refoimcr to live with him, but promised to pro- 

wnitary a d vciHufcw. As the institatioii of ttaod- tecf him agsinst the whole woiid. Under pretext 

ing anniM waa yet in it* infancy, when any of a oommiasion from Ghariee, he levied S4.000 

prince began a war, he sent to hire soldiers in foot and 3000 horse, ov^rrran the electorate of 

Ocmany or Switnrknd, and these at the end of Treves, and laid siege to die city. His obiect was 

their engagement, which seldom lasted more to employ the religious feelings of his troops, in 

than six months, returned home to live on the forming a principality for himself out of the ec- 

pAttoder which they had made, tiU they shoirid clesiastical electorates. But the German princes, 

receive another offer of service. It was observed aware of his ambition, combined against him, 

that most of these, both officers and men, at- and made him prisoner. Sletd. 36. Schmidt, 1. 

tached themselves to Luther. Buttfie mostcele- viii. c. 7- 
brated was Stcfcingen, of an ancient family (9) Sleid. 34. 
situated near the Rhine. He not only invited the 
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league for Iheir common defenee. It was afterwards strengthened 
by the accession of new members; and in the course of a few pages 
we shall see this confederacy, avowedly formed to support and pro- 
pagate the new doctrines, in active correspondence with the king 
of England, the enemy of religious innovation, and the defender of 
Ihe orthodox faith. 



CHAPTER II. 

I, 

Anoe Boleyn— Origin of the divorce—Negolialions with the pontiff— Sweating sickness— 
Arrival of cardinal Gampeggio— Delays and Expedients— Legatine court— Departure of 
€ampeggio— Disgrace and death of Wolsey— Power of Anne Boleyn— The new ministry 
—Rise of Groniwell— Concessions extorted from the clergy— The king marries Anne 
Boleyn— Granmer made archbishop of Ganterbury — ^He pronounces a divorce between 
Henry and Catherine— The king assumes the title of head of the church— New treasons 
created— Executions— Papal bull against Henry. 

When Henry married the princess Galherine she was in her 
twenty-sixth year. The graces of her person derived additional 
I us! re from the amiable qualities of her heart ; and the propriety of 
her conduct, during a long period of trial and suspense, had de- 
served and obtained the applause of the whole court. She bore him 
three sons and two daughters, all of whom died in their infancy, 
except the princess Mary, who survived both her parents, and af- 
terwards ascended the throne (1). For several years the king boast- 
ed of his happiness in possessing so accomplished and virtuous a 
consort (2) : but Catherine was older than her husband, and subject 
to frequent infirmilies ; the ardour of his attachment gradually eva- 
porated; and at last his inconstancy or superstition attributed to the 
curse of Heaven the death of her children, and her subsequent mis- 
carriages. Yet even while she suffered from his bad usage, he was 
compelled to admire the meekness with which she bore her afflic- 
tions, and the constancy with which she maintained her rights. The 
queen had lost his heart : she never forfeited his esteem. 

As long as he was attached to Catherine, he was careful to confine 
his passions within the bounds of public decency *, and, though he 
might indulge in occasional amours, he refrained from open and 
scandalous excesses. The first of the royal mistresses, whose name 
has been preserved in history, was Elizabeth, the daughter of sir 
John Blount, and relict of sir Gilbert Tailbois. By her he had a son, 
named in baptism Henry Filzroy, whom he successively raised to 

(l) Notwithstanding the prohibition of Bajmet» uoAin r«Iiquit. Poli Apol. ad Car. Y. Cacs. p. 162- 

1 believe that Catherine had five children, on the See note (A) at the end of the volume, 
aufhority of Sanders (p. 5. Col. Agrip. 1610 )> (2) Quain sic initio regni amavit, ut neino vir 

confirmed by the testimony of Mason (De Minis! . erga carissimam coujugem mi^orem osten^erit, 

Ang. p. i47)> and of cardinal Pole ; Liberos plu> amorem. Ibid. See also chap, i, not. 2. 
tes ex ea suscepit. Si vero reliqui decesserint, at 
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the titles and offices of earl of Nottingham, duke of Rictimond, 
admiral of England, warden of the Scottish marches, and lieutenant 
of Ireland. His excessive partiality to the boy provoked a suspicion 
that he intended to nape him his successor, to the prejudice of his 
legitimate daughter : but, to the grief and disappointment ofthe father, 
the young Filzroy died in London, before he had completed his etgh- j,. p. 
teenth year (1). To Elizabeth Taiibois succeeded in the king's affec- ^^^^ 
tionsMary Boleyn, whose father, sir Thomas Boleyn, was sprung 
from a lord mayor of London, and whose mother, Elizabeth, was 
daughter of Thomas duke of Norfolk. She retained for sometime her 
empire over the fickle heart of her lover (2) : but Henry at length 
treated her as he had treated so man'y others ; and his desertion of 
Mary furnished, at a subsequent period, a useful lesson to her 
younger sisier, the gay and accomplished Anne Boleyn (3}. 

There are circumstances in the history of Anne, which show that 
from, her childhood she had been the peculiar object of the royal 
favour. At the early age of seven she was appointed maid of honour 
to Mary, the king's sister, who had lately been contracted to 
Louis XII (4). She accompanied her royal mistress to France ; and a. d. 
by an honourable distinction was excepted from the order which \^|' 
compelled the other female attendants of the new queen to return to 
England (5). Th^ reader is aware thai within the course of a few 
months Mary became queen of France, a widow, and then wife of 
the duke of Suffolk : but, when she revisited her own country, she 
left her English maid behind her, under the protection of Claude, - 
the queen of Francis I., in whose family Anne was suffered to re- 
main during the next seven years. A little, however, before the 
declaration of war between the two kingdoms, she was recalled to 
England, where Henry allotted to her the same situation in the 
court of Catherine, which she had previously held in that of 1522. 
Claude (6). Her French education gave her a superiority over her 

• (l) Sandfoid, 4S6- Giovanni Joaccliino, wboin " and Mare Bullaynt vi. s. viii. d." See extract 
the king had introduced to the yonng Fitzroy, from the Household hook in Sir Frederic Mad- 
says of him, April. 11, 1530. E belissimo e cos- den's privy purse expenses of Queen Mary, App« 
tonuitiseimo et anche literato figUolo. Apud Le p. 392. The date is of importance. 
Grand, iii. 416 (4) She was born in 1507. See Camden's Biza^ • 

(3) The reluctance of Burnet to acknowledge beth by Hearne', p. 2« and preface, p. xvii. 

Mary as one of the king's mistresses, must yield (5) Fiddes, 353- I conceive that the extraor- 

to the repeated assertions of Pole, in his private dinary distinction shown to Anne Boleyn while a 

letter to Henry, written in 1535. Didicerat child, gave rise to the tale that she was in reality 

( Anne Boleyn ), opinor, si nulla alia ex re, vel Henry's own daughter by lady Boleyn. It was 

sororis snsc exemplo,quam cito te concubinarum published by Sanders in 1585 on the authority 

tuarum satielas caperet. — Soror ejus, est, quam of Rastal : and an attempt to refute it was made 

tn violasti primum, et diu postea concubins loco in the Anti Sanderus, printed at Cambridge in 

anud te habnisti.— Ab eodem pontifice magna 1593. Burnet in his history of the Reformation 

VI contendebas, ut tibi liceret ducere sororem transcribed the arguments in Ihe Anti-Sanderus » 

qos, quae concnbina tua fuisset. Pol. f. Ixxvi. and Le Grand in his Defense de Sanders, without 

Ixxvii. maintaining the truth of the hypothesis, under- 

(3) There is, however, reason to believe that took to repel the observations of Burnet, Pro- 
he provided a husband for Mary Boleyn. At bably the best refutation of the tale, as cardinal 
her marriage with William Carey of the privy Quirini has observed, ( Poli £p. tom. i. p. l37.) 
chamber, the king honoured the ceremony with is to be found in the silence of Pole, who would 
his presence, and made his offering at the altar, cejrtainly have mentioned it, if it had been known 
" item for the king's offring opon Saturday ('3lst in his time. 
''January 1530-31) at the marriage of M. Care (6) Cavendish (363) says that she returned 
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companioas ; she played, and danced, and sang with more grace 

than any other lady at ooort ; and the gaiety of her conTersation, 

with the vivacity of her disposition, attracted a crowd of adnnrers. 

A. u. Among them were Percy, son to the earl of Northumberlaod, and, 

1523. ynidioiyii |0 Percy, even Henry himself. The young nobleman made 

her an <^er of marriage. But though he concealed his secret from 

the luiowledge of his father, and of Wolsey, in whose household 

he was employed, he could notelude the penetration or the jealousy 

of the king. The cardinal was ordered to separate the lovers ; and 

Northumberland having severely chided the presumption of his 

son, compelled him to marry Mary, a daughter of the earl of 

Shrewsbury (1). This was perh'aps the first hint which Anne received 

of the impression that she had made on the king^s heart : a valuable 

present of Jewels revealed to her more folly the influence of her 

A. D. charms (2), to which she might also attribute the elevation of her 

hmei9. foiher to the rank of viscount Rochford. When, however, Henry 

ventured to disclose to her his real object, she indignantly replied, 

that though $he might be happy to be his wife, she would never 

condescend to become his mistress (3). 

This answer, instead of checking, served only to irritate the pas- 
sion of the king, who for more than a twelvemonth persisted in 
urging his shit with protestations of the most ardent attachment. 
But Anne had derived wisdom from the fote of her sister Mary. She • 
artfully kept her lover in suspense : but tempered her re^stance 
with so many blandishments, that his hopes, though repeatedly 
disappointed, were never totally extinguished (4). Henry was aware 

after tlie death of Claude, which hqi^aed on riage of the Toong Percy to Mary Talhot : bat I 

20th July, 1524. Spelman ( p. 2) makes her re* possess the ropy of a letter from the eail of Sur* 

malo io ih^ haaiXy oftho dncheas •£ Alen^n, rey tolordDaicy,*'seribbledthe l2thda7ofSep 

who quitted France in September, 1S25, and ** tember," in the year 1523. in which kird Sor- 

was manied to the nominal king of K«v«rw ia tey, having stated that he forwarded to hu»a 

1527. It is plain that neither of these dates can letter from the cardinal, adds, f the marriage of 

be correct Herbert assures us (and appeals for " my lorde Percy shall be wt my lorde steward's 

the assertion to '< our records " ), that she re- *' doghter, wherof 1 am right glade, and so I am 

turned to Enghind in 1522, " at the same time *' sure ye be. Now the cheff baron is with my 

*' when our students at F^ris were renuinded.'* ** lorde of Norlhumberiand to conclode the mar> 

( p. 4« and 122). Fiddes informs us that Francis '* riage. " ^e may therefore safely infer that It 

complained to the Enelidi ambassador diat *< ^e took place about the cad of 1S1I3 or the begin- 

'* English schfllarsand the daughter of sir Thomas ning of 1524 : another proof that the historians 

** Boleyn should return home ** <p. 368)- The who place the return of Anne in the year 1S27 

cause of her recall appears in the State papen. are in ertor. 

Lord Surrey, to put an end to the dispute (2) Cavendish (in Wordsworth's Bedesiastioal 

between the Butlers and the Boleyns, had sug- Biography ), 8<Sf— 389. Heylin's Refiiraialion, 

gesled to Hearv that the son of sir Piers Butler 2S8, 260. 

should marr^ the daughter of sir Thomas Boleyn (3) Goncubina enim tua fieri padicn, mulicr 

(St. Pap. ii. 57). The plan was approved by nolebat, uxor Tolebot. Pol. ibid. Uh oajns 

Henry after some hesitation ; and the cardinal by amece rex deperibat,, pertinadssime negabat sui 

his order undertotA to bring about the mar- corporis protestatem, nisi matrimonio conjane* 

riage. (Ibid. i. 9l). The editors of the State tarn, se iUi unquam facturam. Pol. ad regem 

Papers suppose that the d*«ghter in question wm Seotia^, p. 1 76. 

Mary Boleyn, because Anne was in France at the (4) Misere ardebes, homo hoe vtatie et isto 

date of Wobey's letter. Not, 1521. But they rerum usu, puells amore — lUa sororem viacere 

were not aware that Mary was married nine conteudebatinteamatoreretiiiendo. Pol. f.lxxri. 

months before, and that of course the proposal Ayant este plus qu'ung aand attaynte du dari 

could apply to no one but Anne. The dates also d amours, non estaut assort de fali««, ou tron- 

corre^ond. Wolsey undertook the negotiation Tor place en irotre ceur et aflection. — Heame's 

in Norember, and the order for Anne's return A^esbury, p. 350. The date of this letter is not 

reached Paris in the beginning of the next year* given ; but it must have preceded the letter No. 

(1) We know not the exact date of the mar- I6> which from internal evidence was written in 
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that some objections had been formerly raised to his marriage with 
Catherine : bat the question had been set at rest by the unanimous 
decision or his council ; and seventeen years had elapsed without a 
suspicion of the unlawfulness of their union. Now, howeyer, his 
increasing passion for the daughter of lady Boleyn induced him to 
reconsider the subject ; and in the company of his confidants he 
affected to fear, that he was living in a state of incest with the relict 
of bis brother (1). Whether the idea of a divorce arose spontaneously 
iohis mind, or was suggested by the officiousness of others, may be 
uncertain (2) : but the royal wish was no sooner communicated to 
Wolsey, than he offered his aid, and ventured to promise complete 
success. His views, however, were very different from those of his 
sovereign. Either unapprised of Henry's intentions in flavour of 
Anne, or persuading himself that the present amour would terminate 
like so many others, he looked forward to the political consequences 
of the divorce ; and that he might.^^ perpetuate'' the alliance between 
England and France, had already selected, for the successor of 
Catherine, Ren6e, the daughter of Louis XII (3). The public had, 
indeed, fixed on Margaret, duchess of Alengon, but the letters to 
which I have refDrred show, that if he ever thought of her, he soon 
renounced that idea in favour of Ren^e. 

Before we proceed, it will be necessary to direct the reader's at- 
tention to the events which, during the interval, had shaken the 
papal po^er in Italy. By the defeat of Francis at Pavia, Clement 
found himself placed in a most delicate sitnation -, the embarrassments 
of which were multiplied by the irresolution of his own mind, and 
the insincerity both of his allies and of his enemies. He saw himself 
abandoned to the resentment of the imperialists, whose victorious 
troops from Naples on the south, and Lombardy on the north, 
coukl at any moment overrun his dominions; and hastened to con- 
clude a treaty with their commanders, which Charles refused to 

Dee. 1527> or Jan. 1538- Whence it follows that Le Oraod, iii. 186. MO. 318, 819.) 3". Beniy 

the king's passion for Anne must have began at himself declared that the idea originated not 

the latest in the sommer of |S36, probably much with the cardinal, but with himself; and that his 

earlier ; at all events before the time assigned to srmples were confimed hj the bishop of Tarbc» 

tibe origin of his scruples respecting his marriage (Cavendish, ibid. Le Grand, iii, 318' Hall. 180) : 

with Catherine. and LoBgUnd, the king's confessor, agrees with 

(1) Satana^ cospit anscnltare ejus concnpiscen* him so far, as to say that he derived his first in- 
tiam stim«|laQti, ut ittam amaret, qo^e sui imrpo* formation respecting it from Henry. ■( Burnet, 
ris potestatem facturam pernegabat, nisi remota iii. App. p. 400> New Burnet, i. 59.) But car* 
ilia, etc Ab hoe igitur initio, etc. PoK Apol< ad dinal Pole, who, writing to the king on such a 
Ca». 115, 116. Bfflictim depeiiit. Quuin vero subject would hardly venture to assert what, if it 
pudicitiara expugnare non potuisset, in uzorem were not true, Henry must have known to bo 
spe prolis mascuIsB ambivib. Camd. %. false, assures as that it was first mentioned to 

(2) The first suggestion of the divorce has been the king by certain divines, whom Anne Boleyn 
attrilmt^ to 4iffei«ot persons*- l°.By the public sent to him for that purpose, ilia ipsa sacerdotes 
the credit or infamy of it was given to IVolsey suos, graves theologos, qi^asi pignora promplK 
(Instigator etauotoreonsilii existimabatur. Peli roluntatis misit, qui uonmodotibi licere affir- 
Apol. ibid.) : and the emperor, in his answer to mareot nxorem dimittere, sed graviter etiam 
Henry's defiance, openly charges the cardinal peceare dicerent, quod punctum ullum temporis 
with it. ( Apnd Le Grand, iii. 46.) 2*** Wolsey earn retineres; ac nisi continuo repudiares, gra- 
denied or admitted it, as best suited his purpose, vissimam Dei offensionem denuntiarent. Ilic pri- 
He denied it in presence of the king in the lega* mus totius fabula; exorsus fnit. Pole, f, Ixxvi. 
tine' court ( Cavendish, 438 ), and repeatedly (3) I^ttres de I'eveque de Bayonne. apud Le 
boasted of it to the French ambassador. ( Apud Grand, Ui. 166. 168* 
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raiify without the addition of other and more humiliating articles* 
Floating between hope and fear, he sometimes courted the friend- 
ship, at other times provoked the hostility of that prince : their cor- 
respondence was embittered by mutual reproaches ; and the charges 
of ingratitude and breach of faith were repelled by Clement with 
complaints of insatiate rapacity and ambition (1). After the libera- 
A. o. tion of Francis, the pontiff eagerly formed a confederacy with that 

May^. monarch, with Sforza, duke of Milan, and with the republics of 
Venice and Florence. Its object was to preserve the independence 
of the Italian slates ; and Henry was named its protector ; but he 
refused the honour on the ground that it contained articles with 
which he had no concern, and contented himself with making a 

Aug. 8. collateral alliance with Francis, by which both monarchs bound 
themselves to consent to no arrangement with the emperor, which 
did not include security for the money due to Henry from that 
prince, and an engagement on his part to release the two sons of 
Francis on the payment of a million of crowns. The Italians collected 
an army : but the French monarch, though he promised much, 
performed nothing ; and Clement was reduced to the necessity of 

Aug. 22. again soliciting a peace. His request was granted by Moncada, the 
governor of Naples : and yet that officer, under pretence of revcng* 
ing the wrongs of the Colonnesi, at the end of four weeks, advanced 

Sept. 20. in secrecy to the walls of Rome, seized one of the gales, compelled 
the pontiff to lake refuge in the castle of St. Angelo, and plundered 
the rich palace of the Vatican. A second treaty was concluded ; new 
outrages followed on both sides ; the allies again took the field ^ and 
a faint gleam of success gave a transient lustre to their arms. 

To reinforce the imperialists, Freundsberg, a GLerman partisan, 

had raised abody of his countrymen, amounting to fourteen thousand 

men ; and these were joined at Fiorenzuola by Bourbon with ten 

1^27. thousand needy adventurers, partly Spaniards, and partly Italians. 

Jan. 15. rpjjig formidable army had neither pay nor provisions •, but the leaders 
undertook to enrich themselves and their followers with the plunder 
of Florence and Rome : and though the allies carefully watched 
their steps, though they occasionally interrupted their progress, 
still the adventurers, stimulated by hope and necessity, continued to 

Mar. 25. hastcu towards their prey. Clement in his consternation submitted 
to articles of peace dictated by Lannoy, the viceroy of Naples : but 

Apr. 26. the imperialists despised the authority of that general ; his orders to 
withdraw were disobeyed ; and his life was threatened, when he 
ventured into their camp. Florence owed its preservation to the 
rapid and seasonable interposition of the allied army : but the 
May adventurers precipitated their march upon Rome ; and in the first 
week of May reached the walls of that capital. The next day Bourbon 

(I) See PaUavicino, i 235—242. 
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I (Freondsberg lay sick at f*errara) led tbem to the assault ; and, 
though he fell by a musket ball, as he vias mounting a ladder, the 
city was taken, and was abandoned during fi?e days to the mercy 
of a licentious and infuriate soldiery. The Spaniards and Italians 
chiefly confined themselves to the plunder of the houses and palaces ; 
the Germans, who had embraced the doctrines of Luther, ransacked 
the churches and convents. Every species of torture was employed 
to draw from (ha captives the disclosure of their hidden wealth ^ and 
women of every rank were promiscuously subjected to the brutality 
of the conquepors. If we may believe the contemporary writers^ 
the horrors which attended the. sack of Rome exceeded whatever 
the imagination can picture ; and the eternal city suffered more from' 
the ravages of a Christian army, than it had ever done from the! 
hostility of pagan barbarians. At length Moncada arrived, and by May lo. 
his presence checked the licentiousness of the soldiers^ Clement, 
who had fled into the castle of St. Angelo, was carefully surrounded, 
and besieged by his enemies (1). 

While Bourbon led his hungry followers to the sack of Rome, the 
kings of England and France were idly employed in devising offen- 
sive leagues, and matrimonial alliances. Francis before his liberation 
from captivity had been contracted to Leonora, the emperor's sister t 
but his subsequent olfor to proceed to the solemnization of marriage 
was rejected by Charles, on the ground that he had not yet complied 
with the other obligations of the treaty : now Henry, to widen the 
breach between the two sovereigns, tendered to Francis the hand 
of the princess Mary, who had reached her eleventh year. The ^ 
French monarch, equally anxious to bind his English brother to his M«r. 24. 
interests, accepted the ofl^r, urged an immediate marriage, and 
made tight of the objections which the father drew from the imma- 
ture age of his daughter <2). But Henry was inflexible : and the 
French, ambassadors,, the bishop of Tarfoes^ and the viscount of 
Turenne, at length signed a treaty, by which it was agreed that the Apr. so. 
princess should marry either Francis, or his second son the duke of 
Orleans ^ Francis, as it was afterwards explained, if that monarch 
should remain a widower till she arrived at. the age of puberty ; the 
duke of Orleans, if in the interval it should be deemed desirable by 
both parties that the king should .marry Leonora. Two other treaties 
were concluded at the same time, that both monarchs should jointly 
make war on the emperor, if he rejected the proposals which they 
meant to offer; that Henry for himself, his heirs, and successors 
should renounce all claim to any lands at that time in possession of 
the king of France, and that Francis and his successors should pay 
for ever to Henry and ills heirs a yeariy rent of fifty thousand crowns 

(1) FalU-'ridno, 243— 246. Guiociard. 1264. Bath contains ft most siugular proposal from the 
Muratori, xiv. 224 — 235. Da Bellay, 11 3. mother of Francis on this subject. Fiddes, Collect. 

(3) Herbert. 197. A letter from the bishop of p. 141. 

IV. 4 
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or gold, in addition tq all olber sunis due to him from ttie French 
monarch (t). It was during the conferences respecting (his marriage 
that the bishop of Tarbes, if we may believe the saspicious assertion 
of the king and the cardinal, venUired to ask^ whether the legitimacy 
of the princess were unimpeachable? What coukl prompt him to 
put the question, we are not informed. It is certain that he had no 
such instructions from his court, which still continued to solicit the 
union \ and the public afterwards believed that he spoke by (he 
suggestion of Wolsey, who sought to supply the king with a decent 

my. 5. pretext for opening his prqject of a divorce (2). Before (herr depar- 
(ure Henry gave to (he ambassadoiy a magnificent entertainment at 
Greenwich. Three hundred lances were broken before supper; in 
the evening the company withdrew to the ball-room, where they 
were entertained with an oration: and songs, a fight at barriers, and 
the dancing of maskers. About midnight (he king and Turenne 
relired with six others, disguised (hemselves as Venetian noblemen, 
and returning took out ladies to dance. The reader will not be 
surprised to learn that Henry's partner was Anne IMeyn (3). 

That lady still retained her ascendency over the heart of the 
king, to whom a divor^^ from Catherine was now become an c^ject 
of greater importance than (he friendship of the most powerful 
prince in Christendom. He communicated his doubts respecting (he 
vaitdUy of his: marriage to several canonists and divineis ; who easily 
discovered (he real wish of (heir sovereign (hrough the ihin disguise 
wMh which he affected Co cover it, (he scruples of a timorous con- 

.^ science, and the danger of a disputed succession (4). Most of them, 
from a passage in Leviticus, contended (hat no dispensation could 
aitthortse a marriage witii the widow of a brother ^ two from pas- 
sages in Deuietonomy inferred, (hat (he prohibition was not uni-» 
v«rsal, butadiD9itted an exception in the king's case, where the first 
marriage had been unproductive of issue (5). The advocates, for (he 
divorce were disconcerted by (his r^ly of their opponents ; and 
abandoning the arguments from Scripture, began to question (he 
validiiy of the dispensation on three other grounds : 1<». because it 
was not sufficiently aihpie ; 2"*. because it had been obtained under 
fidse pretences ; and S\ because it had been solicited without the 
coilsent of Henry, the party chiefly interested in it. . 

(I^ It was to be paid perpeluis sxculis futuris May, MSS. de Brienoe. f. 80- Hall (155, 156) and 

—4ifl ^tniAiifai usque annoram dtfcnrsam, qucm Cavcudish (4 14) haye left detailed accounts of 

diAriaa p^videntia mundi hnjos terminum posuit this splendid entertainipent. The latter describes 

et detenniiiavit. In additi()n the English king with naivete his feeling^ at the sight of the queen 

was also to receive ou board his own ^ips yearly and her ladies. ^ They seemed to all men to be 

a certain quantity of thQ salt of Brouage to the "rather celestial angels descended from heaven 

value of 19.000 crowtis. Ilyna. xiv. 221. Herb, "than flesh and bone. Surely to me, simple 

80. " soul, it was inestimable." 

{J2> Scc'hote (C). (4) So nmch ao that Pacfe, in H letter to Henry, 

(3) " Fusraes chez la Royne ou Ton dansa« et uses repeatedly « ayenst /ou," or" ioryou" as sy- 

M. de Turainc par le commandcinent dudict Sci- noiiyinous with " against the divorce, for the 

gMurSnyt dansa ave« Mstdaine la Prtncesse, et le •* divoree." Knight's Erasmus, App. p. xxv. 
Roy avec Mistress Boulan, qui a este nourrie en (5) Levit. xviii. 16. xx. 21. Deulcron, xxv. 5. 

Vrance avccque la feuc Koyne." Journal- S de See note (B) a* the end of the volume. 
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At the close of (be late negotiation it had been agreed that Wol- 
sey should proceed^o the continent, that he might settle in person 
with Francis certain points which still remained in suspense. Of 
these the chief, in the king's estimation, regarded the promised 
marriage of the princess Mary; How could he give her, as heir ap- 
parent to Francis, at the moment when he intended to bastardise 
her by repudiating her mother? That monarch still insisted on 
their union : and the most that Wolsey could obtain in the con- 
ferences in April was, that the marriage should take place cither 
with the king or his second son, the duke of Orleans. Henry would 
not consent to the first part of this alternative ; and therefore im- 
posed on his minister the task of persuading Francis to be satisfied 
with the second, or to break off the intended marriage altogether (1). 
It was with many misgivings that the cardinal had accepted the 
commission. He knew that the advice came from his political 
enemies, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and the lord Rochford, 
all warm advocates for the divorce ; and he foresaw that they would 
improve the opportunity of his absence to undermine his credit 
with tiie king, by insinuating that he was an enemy to it. Pefhaps junc 7. 
he might have succeeded in his attempt te avoid this mission, had 
not the news arrived of the recent occurreoces in Italy. The king, 
though he felt, or affected to feel, the deepest grief for the misfor- 
tunes of the pontiff, was not blind to the benefits which might bd 
derived from his captivity. It might be assumed as a proof of the 
insatiate ambition of Charles ; it would give thiB sanction of religion 
to the war in which Henry's engagements with Francis would pro^ 
bably involve him -, and, above all, it would supply the cardinal with 
a pretext for deciding; without the papal interference, the question 
of the divorce in his legatine court. New prospects were opened : 
n^vy treaties were to be negotiated ^ and W(^sey made up his mind 
to fulfil with apparent cheerfulness the pleasure of his sove- 
reign (2), 

Hitherto the king had concealed his thoughts, respecting a 
divorce, from the knowledge of the queen, and with that view had 
sworn to secrecy every individual to whom they had been com- 
municated. But Catherine's eyes had witnessed his partiality for her 
maid, and her jealousy at last discovered the whole intrigue. In a 
fit of passion she reproached him to his face with the baseness of his 
conduct ; attributing it, however, to the policy of the cardinal, and 
to his hostility to her on account of her family. After a " shorte juue 30. 
^*' tragedie," Henry appeased her. He appealed to her piety ^ and 
protested that his only object was to search out the truth, and to 
tranquiilise his own conscience. She replied that she came a virgin 
to his bed -, that she would never admit that she had been living in 

(1) State Papers, i. 19J . (2) SUte Papers, 191. Cayendish, c. xiii. 
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incest for eighteen years \ and that she would hate, what could nol 
in justice be denied her, the aid of native and foreign counsel io 
defend her right (1). From that moment all her proceedings were 
strictly watched ; for it was become of importance to cut her off 
from all communication with the emperor, as long as that prince 
kept the pontiff in his custody. Still in defiance of every precaution, 
she found the. means of sending information to the archduchess ia 
Flanders, and also to her nephew in Spain (2). 

9u\yi. In the mean while the cardinal had set out on his embassy, 
having previously begged of the king by letter to defend him dur- 
ing his absence against those who might represent him as a covert 

July 3. eppdnent of the divorce (3). As he passed through Kent he disclosed 

*"'^ ^' the '' king's secret matter"— so it was called — ^to the prelates of 
Canterbury and Rochester, telling them that it was first mooted by 
the bishop of Tarbes in the late ^conferences, and soliciting their 
opinion, because he would be called upon to discuss the question 

July 11. ^jih tiie French ministers (4). Grossing the sea, he entered France, 
where he was received with all the distinction due to a crowned 
head. Pageants were exhibited ; addresses were delivered; and in 
every town the prisons were thrown open at his command. These 
honours might flatter; they did not satisfy the cardinal. By no mes- 
sages, no prayers could he obtain permission to proceed to Paris, 
or prevail on the French monarch to visit him. Francis, under dif- 
ferent pretexts, kept Wolsey at Abbeville, that he himself might 
remain unshackled, till he had ascertained the fate of the proposals 
which the French and English ambassadors had conjointly made to 
the emperor (5). They were refused : and then the king hastened 
with his court to Amiens, anxious to atone to the cardinal by his 
present attentions for his past neglect. He knew that Charles, to 
detach Henry from the alliance, had made to him the offer of Milan, 
with the hand of the princess of Portugal for the duke of Rich- 

•fu^y 21. mond, the king's natural son; but fortunately Wolsey, though his 
sovereign hesitated, looked on the overture as a mere artifice (6), 
and seized the opportunity to obtain from the apprehensions of 
Francis every object which he sought. On his representation, that 
no peace could be hoped for in Europe, unless the French king 

An?. 18. should marry Leonora, Francis consented, though not without a 
real or pretended struggle, to waive his claim to the princess Mary. 

(1) State Papers, i. 195. 19T. was on the first of July, and he set offon tiM 

(2) Ibid. i. 215. 217. 220. 275. third. 

(3; Ibid, 195. 'Wolsey, in speaking of th^ ^4) I do not believe his story. See note TO), 

queen's qoarrel with Henry, had expressed a fear (5) Tarbes and Poyntz proposed that Charles , 

that ber obstinacy would interpose many impedi- should restore his hostages, the two sons of Fran-" 

menls in the way of the diyorce. This had been cis, and that Francis, in return should pay 

misrepresented to the Iiiag, as a betrayal of his 2,000,000 of crowns, should resign his da'im to 

real sentiments ; and Henry had by Wolman re- Naples and his feudal superiority over Flanders 

proached him with insincerity andlukewarmness. and Artois, and leave Sforza in Milan on certain 

Re denied the charge, *< taking God to recorde conditions. Vesp. C. iv. 146. 

" that there was noUiing erlhely that he coveted (6) State Papers, 334. 265. 268. 
" so much as the avaancyng thereof." Ibid. This 
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It was agreed (hat she should marry the duke of Orleans, a boy 
eight years old ; but that the articles of marriage— Mary throughout 
the negotiation was considered heir apparent — should not be settled 
till the young prince had attained the age of puberty ; and that if, , 
for any reason, or on account oiany euent which might come to 
passy the marriage did not take place, that failure should not in- 
terrupt Ihe friendship between the crowns, norioYalidate any pro- 
vision of the treaties concluded between them. It was also resoKed 
that, in order to avoid the' expense of the personal. interview of the 
two kings formerly stipulated, the present meeting of Francis and 
4he cardinal should be taken for the fulfilment of that provision. 
Several questions respecting the subsidy* to be paid by Henry to- 
wards the Italian war were then adjusted ; and the two kings were 
made to unite in a declaration, that^ as long as the pontiff remained 
in captivity, they would neither consent to (he convocation of the 
general council, nor admit any bull or breve issued by Clement in 
derogation of their righls, or of Ihe rights of their subjects ; that 
during the same period (he concerns of each na(ional church should 
be conducted by i(s own bishops ; and (hat the judgments of Wol- 
isey in his legatine court should, in defiance of any papal prohibi- 
tion, be carried into execution, whatever might be the rank of the 
parly condemnied ; a clause of which the real, (hough secret, ^bjcct 
was. to invest Wolsey with unlimited power in (he (rial of (he 
divorce, and to deprive Catherine of any aid from Ihe authority of 
the ponUff (1). 

Whilst Ihe ambassador was employed in these treaties, Henry ,- 
at the persuasion of Wakefield, professor of Hebrew, in Ihe uni- 
versity of Oxford, had resumed Ihe plan so recently abandoned, 
and had resolved to rest his cause on the prohibition in Levi- 
ticus (2). With this view a treatise was composed. The materials 
may have been furnished by others : but the king laboured as- 
siduou^y at 1he work himself, and fortified his case with every 
argument and authority which his reading or ingenuity could sup- 
ply (3). The result was such as might have been anticipated. He 
convinced himself by his own reasoning *, he believed that no im- 
partial judge could pronounce against him ; he began to look upon 
every man as an enemy who dared to doubt of the success of his 
cause. In this temper of mind it was with deep displeasure (hat Aug. 19. 
he read (he lelters of the cardinal front' France, detailing the dif- 
ficulties which must arise from (he observance of judicial forms, 

(1) State Papers, 135—253, 356-^63. Rym. was originally against the king, bnt became his 

xJ^ 303—237 . advocate when he was told that the marriage with 

(3) See the narrative of Pole (cum hie caosa Arlhar had been consummated, 
labare yideretar ministri paella; pro se qnisque (3) Henry in one of his letters to Anne writes, 
illam suffiblciant, fol. Ixxvi), and Wakefield's tliat his book makcth substantially for his pur- 
letters in Knight's Krasmus (App. xxv.) .This pose— -that he had been writing it four hours that 
man's vanity ])rompted him to assert, that he dav — »od then concludes with expressions too 
could bring forward arguments for either side, indelicate to be franscribcd. Hearnc's Avcsbury.. 
tmknown to any other man in the kingdom. He 3€0. 
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Ihe opposilion of the emperor, and the obstinacy, the protests, and 
the appeals of Catherine ^ representing the objections iivhich might 
be opposed to the legitimacy of the king's issu^ by a Aitore wife, 
unless the judgment to be pronounced by himself yuere confirmed 
by the pontiff; and suggesting a variety of expedients, all of un- 
certain result, but all tending to his own aggrandisement. Henry 
rejected these suggestions, and let him know that they were thought 
to proceed more from a wish to gratify his own ambition than to 

Aug. 24 promote the cause of his sovereign (1). It was in vain that Wolsey 
despatched ihe bishop of Bath to explain what he considered the 
real state of the question; that he declared himself ^^ ready to ex- 
^' pose his body, life, and blood for the achieving of the royal in- 
^' terest (2).'' The king's distrust was now too deeply rooted; he 
refused to'give his confidence to the agents employed by Wolsey, 
resolved to negotiate with the pope through an envoy of his own ; 
and (Selected for that mission his secretary Knight, though the 
cardinal pronounced him unfit for so delicate an office. Knight 
was ordered to. call on Wolsey in his way, and to ask his advice as 
to. the l)est means of gaining access to Clement, but on no 
account to communicate to him the instructions which he had 
received. 
The envoy found Wolsey at Compeigne, where he had gone to 

Sept. 13. pay his respects to Louise the mother of Francis, and delivered to 
him a letter of recall from Henry, accompanied however, with 
another in the king's own hand thanking him for his services dur- 

sept.i6.fng the negotiation, at Amiens (3). Having hastily collected the 
French cardinals, he prevailed on them to join him in a common 
letter to Clement, in which they acquainted the pontiff with the 
provisions of the late treaty respecting the acts which might be 
done by him in prison, and solicited him to appoint a delegate for 
the exercise, of the papal power on this side of the Alps during his 
captivity (4). He then proceeded to take his leave of the king and 
his mother, and to give them, for the first time, as had been pre- 
viously devised (5), a hint of the intended divorce, but ^^ in so dark 
^' and cloudy a sorte," that his real meaning might be an enigma 

(1) See State Papers, 230. 254. 267. 270. " bfwajs by me." Bath's letter of Aug. 30 apud. 

(2) Ibid. 278. When the bishop urged the Herb. 99 

difQcoIties foreseen by the cardinal , the king (3) He thanks the king most gratefully for this 

replied *' that he had studied the matter himself, condescension, and takes God to be his judge, 

and found the marriage unlawful jury divino, that whatever opinion the king might have form* 

and undispensable." As for delay he cared not ed through report or suggestion, he had no no- 

for it. He had waited eighteen years, and could tion of private power or profit, but only of the 

wait four or five more ; and with respect to the advancement of the king's secret a/fair. State 

queen's supposed appeal, he did not expect that Pap. 277t 8. 

she would appeal from the judgment of the pre- r4] Le Grand, iii. 4. Gnicciard. xviii. 78> 

lates of Canterbury, Rochester, Ely, and London. (5) " Handling the same after such a cloudy 

Bath asked, if she might not be induced to enter " and dark sorte that he shal not knowe your 

a convent, or he might not consider quid posset " grace's utter detennynacion and intent in that 

clam fieri in foro conscientiae. Henry quickly re- ** behalf, till your highness shall see to what 

plied, " My lord of Bath, the bull is good or it is *■ effect the same wol be iMroughl." Stat. Pap. 

« naught. If it is naught, let it be so declared; 260, 261- 
" and, if it be good, it shall never be ))rokcn by no 
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[ to be disclosed by Ibe eveot. With Ibis view lie assured Louise — 
I probably be did the saeae to Franois — Ibat, '' if she lived andtber 
I '^ year, sH^e would see as great union ob one side, and disunion on 
! '^ the other, as she would ask or wish for/ - '^ These," be added, 
^/ were not idle words. Let her treasure Ihem up in her memory : 
^' lime would explain them (1).'' There can be no doubt that he 
meant the divorce of Henry from Catherine, and a marriage be- 
tween Henry and a Fi:ench princess, probably Rente, daughter of 
Louis XII (2). 

The cardinal was followed to England by ambassadors from Fran- oct. 20 
CIS, who brought to Henry the decorations of the order of St.-Mi* 
, chaeL Soon afterwards the king took an opportunity of comifiuni- 
' eating to Wolsey bis fixed determination to marry Anne Boleyn. 
The minister received the intelligence with grief and dismay. The 
disparity of her birth, tte danger of being supplanted by a rival 
family, the loss of the French interest, which li« hoped to. secure 
by a future miirriage with a French princess, and the additional 
difficulties which this resolution would throw in the way of the di- 
vorce, crowded upon his mind. On his knees he besought the king 
to recede from a project which woukt cover him vrith disgrace (3) ^ 
but, aware of the royal temper, be soon desisted firom his opposi- 
tion, became a convert to the measure which be could not avert, 
and laboured by his subsequent services to atone for the crime, of 
having dared to dispute the pleasure of his sovereign. The king's 
case or treatise was now laid before sir Thomas More, who, plea- 
ding his ignorance of theology, suspended his judgment; and be- 
fore the bishop of Rochester, who, having maturely weighed the 
arguments on both sides, gave an opinion unfavourable to the di- 
vorce (4). It was to no puipose that the cardinal employed his elo- 
quence and authority ; that he repeatedly held assemblies of prelates 
and divines ; few could be induced to pronounce in favour of the 
king (5) : and the most that he could obtain was a declaration, that 
the motives alleged by Henry furnished a reasonable ground of 
scruple, and that, for the ease of his conscience, he ought to refer 
the matter to the holy see, and abide by its decision (6). With the 
nation at large the royal cause was unpopular. The fate of a prin- 
cess who had for so many years been acknowledged as queen, and 
who bad displayed in that situation every virtue which could grace 
a throne, was calculated to awaken in her favour the feelings of 
men; and those who could not appreciate the real merits of the 

(O he Grand, iii. 186. Grand, iii. 205* Initio causa lua una cyin iis, qui 

(2) Id. 166* See note (D). ipsius patrocinium susceperflnt, in ipso tuo regno 

(3) Cavendish, 4 16. The reasons are freouently ex omnibus schol is explosa est. Pole, f. Ixxvii, 
mentioned by the bishop of Bajpnne, as having (6) Rym. xiv. 301. This document is dated 
been communicated to him by Wolsey. July 1, 1529> But that date refers merely to the 

(4) More's AVorks, p, 1425. Fisher's letter certificate itself; the consultation which it dr- 
(anno i527) in Fiddcs, p. 14B' ~ scribes is evidently the same as is mentioned by 

(5) Peu de leurs docteurs vculent coudescrndro sir Thomas More, li25> 
ii leur opinion. L'ev^que dc Bayonnc, apud L« 
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question were prompted to prefer her cause from their opposition 
to the cardinal, the supposed author of the project •, their detesta- 
tion of the present alliance with France, the ancient enemy of Eng- 
land, and their fears that the divorce would lead to the inter- 
ruption of that advantageous intercourse which had subsisted for 
centuries between this island and the emperor's subjects in the 
Netherlands (1). 

One great point, which exercised and perplexed the ingenuity of 
the royal advisers, was to effect the divorce in so firm and legal a 
manner, that no objection might be afterwards raised to the legiti- 
macy of the king's issue by a subsequent marriage. For three months 
instnictions were issued and revoked, amended and renewed, to 
the royal agent in Italy, Dr. Knight, to Wolsey's agents, the three 
brothers da Casale, and to Staphilieo, dean of the Rota, whose ap- 
probation of the divorce had been obtained in his late visit to Lon- 
don. The emperor, on the other hand, had professed a determina- 
tion to support the honour of his aunt ; and demanded of the pontiff, 

June 7. who« to procure provisions, bad been compelled to admit the im- 
perialists into the casUe of St. Angelo, an inhibition to prevent the 
cause from being tried before any judge in England, with a promise 
that he would not consent to any act preparatory to a divorce, 
without the previous knowledge of Charles himself. To the last of 
these demands Clement assented ; but he refused the- first on the 
ground that it was contrary to the established usage. 

In the mean while a French army commanded by Lautrec, and 
accompanied by Sir Robert Jemingham, the English commissary, 
had crossed the Alps for the avowed purpose of liberating the pope 
from confinement. Lombardy was soon conquered : in his haste to 
reach Rom^, the French general left Milan behind him, and 
marched with expedition to Piacenza : but there he unaccountably 
loitered for weeks^ concluding useless alliances with the petty princes 
of Italy. The patience of Qement was exhausted by these delays; a 

Not. 26. negotiation was opened between him and his captors ; and it was 
agreed that, on the payment of part of his ransom, he should be 
restored to liberty, and on the payment of another part, his states 

Dec 5. should be evacuated by the imperialists (2). Observing, however, 
that the vigilance of his keepers began to relax, he contrived to 
escape one evening in the disguise of a gardener, and reached 
in safety the strong city of Orvieto. There the first who waited on 
him were the English envoys. They congratulated the pontiff on 
the recovery of his liberty, but required his immediate attention to 
the requests of their sovereign. 

(I) These particolars are extracted from the to deaUi. Knight's £rasmas» App. xxviii. Pole 

letters of the bishop of Bayonne, apod Le Grand, also says, ipsis etiain defensor! bus (causa: tiue) 

iii. 76. 81 . 85. 96. 189. "Wakefield says in one of vario contumelis genere affectis. Pole» fol. Ixxvii. 

his letters, that if people knew that he was (2) The treaty is in Le Grand, iii. 48- 
writing against the qneen, he should be stoned 
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To denieol nothing could haye happened more distressing than 
this untimely visit Bound to Henry by the ties of gratitude, he was 
unwilling to disoblige his benefactor : with his capital and his states 
in the possession of the imperialists he dreaded to provoke the re- 
sentment of the emperor. The envoys presented to him for signa- ^^ i&- 
ture two instruments, by the first of which he would empower 
Wolsey ( in case of objection to Wolsey they were permitted to 
substitute Staphiteo ) to hear and decide the cause of the divorce *, 
by the second he would grant to Henry a dispensation to marry, in 
the place of Catherine, any other woman whomsoever, even if she 
were already promised to another, or related to himself within the 
first degree of afiEinity (1). The latter he signed without any altera- 
tion, the former, after it had been composed in a new style by the 
cardinal Santi Quatri: but, in delivering these instruments to 
Knight, he observed that he had sacrificed the considerations of 
prudence to those of gratitude ; that his safety, perhaps his life, now 
depended on the generosity of the king*, that prince might make 
what use of the commission he deemed proper; but, if he would 
wait till the evacuation of the papal territories should secure the 
pontiff from the actual resentment of Charles, or till the approach of 
the French army under Lautrec could furnish him with an excuse 
for his conduct, a second commission of similar import might be 
issued, and the king would obtain the same object without compro- 
mising the safety of his friend. But whether the English cabinet 
knew not what course to prefer, or sought to draw from the pon- 
tiff more important concessions. Knight had scarcely left Orvieto, 
when Gregorio;da Casale was instructed to request that a legate from a- ». 
Rome might be sent to England, and joined in the commission wilh jau!^^'. 
Wolsey. To this also Clement assented, offering to Henry the choice 
out of six cardinals ; but added, ^^ the king is said by some to have 
^^ chosen a most circuitous route. If he be convinced in his con- 
/^ science, as he afiEirms, that his present marriage is null, he might 
^^ marry again. This would enable me, or the legate, to decide the 
^^ question at once. Otherwise it is plain* that by appeals, excep- 
*^ lions, and adjournments, the cause must be protracted for many 

" years (2>. 

« 

(l) Tliis dispensation was thonglit necessary to known by hit batcher Arthur, so neither coold 

secnre the intended marriage with Anne Boleyn Anne raUdly marry Henry, because he had car- 

trom two objections, which might afterwards be naUy known A«r sister Mary. On this account the 

brrmf^t acalnstit. 1*. A suspicion was entertained following clause was introduced. Etiantsi ilia tibi 

that she had been actually contracted to Percy^^ alias secundo aut remotiore consanguinitatis aut 

and was therefore his lawful wife. On this ac« prima affinitatit gradu, etiam ex qnocumque lictto 

count the dispensation was made to authorise the seu illieito outu proveniente, invicem conjuncta' 

king's marriage with any woman, etiamsi talis sit, dummodo relicta fratris tui nan fuerit. See 

sit, quse prius cum alio contraxerit, dummodo il- the dispensation in Herbert, ]|>. 294. Thus the 

lud camali copula non fuerit consummatum. king was placed in a most singular situation, 

2*. Mary Boleyn had been Henry's mistress, compelled to acknowledge in the pontiff a power 

Now the relationship between sister and sister is which he at the same time denied, and to solicit 

as near as the relationship between brother and a dispensation of the very same nature with that 

brother ; whence it was argued that, if Henry, as which he maintained tn be invalid. ' 

he coatraded, coitld not validly marry Catherine, (3) See the records in Strype, i. 46—75. and 

on the supposition that she ^d been carnally Burnet, i. Rec. ii. No iii. iv. t. vi. He tells us. 
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In llie mean time Wotsey urged bis sovereign Ip the faithfal per- 
rormance of those engagements which h^ had lately contracted with 
(he king of France. The ambassadors from the two powers were 
Jan. 22. recdlled from the imperial court on (he same day; and Clarenceaux 
and Guienne, kings at arms, defied Charles in the names of their 
respective sovereigns. To Guienne the emperor replied that the 
defiance was superfluous, since he and Francis had long been at 
war; but lo Clarenceaux he delivered an eloquent Justification of 
his own conduct, coupled with a sharp remonstrance against that of 
Jan 37. the Cardinal. In this paper he acknowledges (he moneys which he 
had borrowed of Henry, and professes his readiness to repay them 
in due time and manner on the recovery of his bonds and pledges ; 
but he strongly denies any obligation of indemnity to the king of 
England for the suspension of those annual rents which Francis 
had refused to pay during the last war ; because he had received a 
promise from the cardinal that no indemnity should ever be de- 
manded, and because Francis had taken the debt upon himself by 
the treaties both of Madrid and of London. Neither was he liable 
(o the stipulated penalty for the breach of his promise to marry the 
princess Mary, since Henry had refused to allow the solemnization 
of the nuptials when it was demanded, and bad signified his consent 
to the marriage of the emperor with Isabella. ^^ God grant," he 
added, '^ that I may not have better reason to defy him, than he 
^^ has to defy me. Can I pass over the injury with which he threa- 
'^ tens my aunt by his application for a divorce ; or the insult which 
^' he has offered to me by soliciting me to marry a daughter whom 
^^ he now pronounces a bastard? But I am perfectly aware from 
^^ whom these suggestions proceed. I would not satisfy the rapacity 
^^ of the cardinal of York, nor employ my forces to seat him in 
^' the chair of St. Peter : and he in return has sworn to be revenged, 
'' and now seeks to fulfil his purpose. But if war ensue, let the 
^^ blood that must be shed rest, where it ought, on the head of him, 
^' who was ^he original instigator of it (1)." 

In England the popular feeling was openly and unequivocally 
expressed. The merchants refused to frequent the new marts which 
had been opened in France, as substitutes for those in the Nether- 
lands ; the wool-carders, spinners, and clothiers could procure uo 
sale for their manufactures ; and the spirit of disaffection so rapidly 
and widely diffused itself, that the royal officers were instructed to 
watch and suppress the first sym(^ms of insurrection. In the ca- 
binet all the members excepting Wolsey were secretly hostile to the 

from a letter of Kni ght's, that the cardinal Santi that 3000 cnrvms had been offered ip teslimonium 

Quatri ** got 4000 crowns as the reward of his aeceptai gratitadinis, but that he conld not be 

" pains» and in earnest of what he was to expect prevailed upon to accept a penny. Strypc, i. 

** when the matter should be brought to a con- Apn. p. 51. 

" elusion." (p. 48.) But this is a misUkc. From (l) I have abridged this interesting document, 

n posterior di9i>atch of the 3l8t of May, it appears which is published by Lc Grand, iii> 27— 48. 
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flench alliance, and anxiously waited for the firsi reverse of for- 
tune to effect the ruin of the favourite. Even Henry himself was 
disposed to peace, in the hope that a reconciliation with the em- 
peror might induce that prince to withdraw his opposition to the 
divorce, and thus liberate Clement from the fear of incurring his ««, i», 
resentment. Wolsey stood alone : but fortunately an overture was 
made by the archduchess Margaret, the governess of the Nether* 
lands : a negotiation followed ; and, aflei' several ineffectual attempts 
to coDclode a general peace, an armistice for eight months was 
signed between England and the Low Countries, while bostlHties aane 15. 
should still continue between England and Spain (1). 

When Wolsey first solicited the commission and dispensation, he 
must have been aware that the pontiff would still be at liberty to 
revoke the cause from England to his own court, or to revise the 
sentence which might be pronounced by his delegates. He now 
ventured to proceed a step further. The secretary. Dr. Stephen fci. 10. 
Gardiner, a man eminently versed in the civil and canon law (2), 
and the king's almoner, Dr. Edward Fox, a most earnest advocate 
for the divorce, were appointed agents, with instructions to call at 
Paris for recommendatory letters from the French king, to hasten 
thence to Venice, where they were to demand the restoration of 
Ravenna and Cervia to the Roman church, a restoration which Cle- 
meut most anxiously desired ; and from Venice to proceed to Or- 
vieto, call to their aid Staphilseo, and the brothers Gregorio and 
Vincenzo da Gasale, and by their united efforts extort from the gra- 
titude or timidity of the pontiff his signature to two instruments 
which had been sent from England. Of these one was a dispensa- 
tion of the same import with the preceding, but in more ample 
form ; the second was called a decretal bull, in which the pope was 
made to pronounce in favour of the prohibition in Leviticus, and to 
declare that it was part of the divine law, admitting of no exception 
nor dispensation (3). 

U had been insinuated to Clement that the real object of the king 
was to gratify the ambition of a woman, who had sacrificed her 

(1^ These particulars are taken from the dis- submit to be governed by them. Whence lie in- 

potcnes of the French ambassador published by ferred that, if the English sate still while the- 

Le Grand, iii. 81 — 105. He says of the cardinal fools fought, the fools would at last unite and 

(Feb. 6)> Je pense qu'il est le seul en Angleterre, fall upon them. *' I will not dispute," he adds,, 

qui venlt la guerre en Flandres : and Feb. 23> ** upon his grace's counsayle, and I truste we 

pensez, que ce n'est peu de frais, que soustenir *' nerer taade warre but as reason woulde. But 

one chose contre tous les aultres, et avoir le tort, *' yet ttiis fable for hys parte dydde in hys dayes 

au moins de ce qui se peult veoir le plus pr^s de " help the king and the realme to spend many a 

son coste. See also HaU, 72. 73. 76. Sir Thomas '* rayre peaye. But that geare is passed, and hys 

More, who was one of the council, tells us that, ** grace is gone ; our Lorde assoyle his soule."" 

when the others advised the king to remain at More, i486. See also State Pap. i. 285 ; and Rym. 

peace, and leave Charles and Francis to quarrel xiv. 250. 

oy themselves, the cardinal always repeated a (2) Wolsey calls him, primarium secrelissi- 

fable of certain wise men, who foresaw that a momm consiliorum secretarium, mei dimidium, 

great raiu was coming which would m{ike fools et quo neminem habeo cariorem. Burnet. Rec. 

uf aU whom it should fall upon, and to escape it No. viii. 

hid themselves under-ground, but when they (3) No copy of the decretal bull is extant. But 

rame out they found the fools s# numerous, tKat, that such was its purport is plain from the dis- 

instead of governing them, they were forced to patches in Strype, i. App. 56. 60. 77- 
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Nar.92. hooouF to Ms passloii, 00 coDdiUoD (hat be should raise her to the 
throne : but after the perusal of a letter from Wolsey he believed, or 
at least professed to believe, that Anue Boleyu was a lady of unim- 
peachable character, and that the suit of Henry proceeded from 
sincere and conscientious scruples (1). To the agents be replied 
that he was bound in gratitude to grant to the king every indulgence 
compatible with honour and equity » and would immediately sign 
the dispensation, because it could not affect in its consequences the 
interests of any third person. But with respect to the decretal bull, 
he demurred ; a congregation of cardinals and theologians was con- 
yfeued ; and it was unanimously agreed that to issue such a buU 
would be to determine a point of doctrine whicb had hitherto been 
freely discussed in the scho(^,.and to condemn both the permission 
in Deuteronomy and the conduct of Julius II. After a long but 
ineffectual struggle, Gardiner abandoned this point : but he addueed 
so many olijections against the allegations on which the original dis- 
pensation had been granted, urged with so much success the services 
of Henry to the holy see, and so discreetly interwove threats with his 
enh'eaties, that a second congregation was called, in which it was re- 
solved that a commission might issue to examine into the validity of 
the dispensation, since it was said on many accounts to have been sur- 
reptitiously obtained. Such a commission was accordingly prepared 

Apr. 13. not in the terms required by the agents, but in the most ample form 
which the papal council would admit, authorising Wolscy with the aid 
of any one of the other English prelates to inquire summarily, and 
without judicial forms, into the validity of the dispensation granted 
by Julius, and of the marriage between Henry and Catherine; to 
pronounce, in defiance of exception or appeal, the dispensation suf- 
ficient or surreptitious, the niarriage valid or invalid according to 
the conviction of his conscience ; and to divorce the parlies, if it 
were invalid, but at the same time to legitimate their issue^ if such, 
legitimation were desired (2). 
May 2. Whcn Fox, who returned immediately to England, explained 
the purport of these instruments to Henry and Anne Boleyn, the 
king declared himsdf satisfied^ his mistress in the tumult of her 
joy mistook both persons and things, and expressed in the most 
significant terms her gratitude for the services of the agent. But by 
Wolsey the commission was received with feelings of alarm and 
disappointment : in an assembly of canonists and divines every 
clause was subjected to the most minute examination -, and nume- 

H) Ibid. 48. desired the marriiipe for that parpose, and wbe- 

^ (2) Compare the records in Strype (46—75) ther Isabdla, the craeen, named iu t|ie deed, was 

with PallaTicinO) i. 25% Bamet has pablishea alive at the time of the marriage; and the legate 

nnder the name of the decretal ball, the commis* was authorised to proooonce the dispensation iib 

sion SQch as it was penned in England. (Records, suCficient^ incase any one of these qnestious were 

ii. No. X.) By it inqniry was to be made whether determined in the negative. This was refuted, 

peace could not have been preserved between The real commission sent from Orvieto vMf be 

England and Spain without the marriage of seen in Rymer, xl¥. 237. 
Henry and Catherine> whether Henry really 
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roos explanations, additions, and corrections were fiaggested. 
These were immediately forwarded to Gardiner with new instruc- 
tions to require ttiat cardinal Campeggio should be Joined in the 
commission with his English brother, as a prelate more experienced 
in the forms of the Roman courts (1). 

Wolsey had at first persuaded himself that a divorce might be 
jastly pronounced, on the ground that the original dispeosalion had 
been issued without the knowledge of Henry, one of the parties 
concerned. He now began to hesitate -, and look the opportunity of 
declaring to the king at one of the consultations, that though he was 
bound in gratitude, and was ready ^' to spe^ his goods, blood, aifd 
^' life,*' in the service of his highness, yet he was under greater 
obligations to God, at whose tribunal he would haye to render an 
account of bis actions, and therefore was determine to show the 
king no more iavour than justice required ; and, if he found the 
dispensation sufficient in law, ^^ so to pronounce it, whatever 
^' might be the consequence.*' Henry at the moment suppressed his 
feelings : but in a short time gave way to his anger in language the 
most opprobrious and alarming (2). Wolsey saw the danger which 
threatened him. Without a divorce his power, aud fortune, and 
perhaps his life, were at stake ^ with a divorce the prospect was 
hardly less gloomy, Anne Boleyn was not his friend. Her relatives 
and advisers were his rivals and enemies -, and he knew (hat (hey 
only waited for the expected marriage to effect his downfal with the 
aid of her influence over the mind of the king. To be prepared for 
the worst, he hastened to complete his different buildings, and to 
procure the legal endowment of his colleges ; and in discourse with 
his confidential friends assured them, that, as soon as the divorce 
should be pronounced, and the succession to the crown be perma- 
nently established, he would retire from court, and devote his ae- 
maining days to his ecclesiastical duties. They believed, however, 
(hat he would cling to his situation to the very last ; and, when he 
could no longer retain it, would attempt to conceal his despair un- 
der the mask of a voluntary resignation (3). 

With these views the cardinal despatched new instructions to the 
envoys at Rome, and wrote a most urgent and supplicating letter to 
the pontiff. In it he appealed to the pity and the gratitude of Cle- 
ment, whom he described as the arbiter of hts credit and destiny. 
One thing only could preserve him from ruin. Let the pope sign 

(O Strype, i. App. 77* When the reader bles termes." Le Grand, iii. l64. See Strjrpe, i. 

considers all these negotiations at Rome, he. will App. 84. It mieht bethought that this was a mere 

see what credit is to be given to Henry's asser- farce, had not thecahlinal,afewdays before, com« 

tion in the instructions to his agent at the Hor- missioned Gardiner to mukeoutacase,and consult 

them coarbi ; that the pope declared he could bot some of the best canonists in Rome, whether he 

by law take cognisance of the cause at Rome, could or could not with a safe conscience pro- 

but it must be determined in England; and there- nouncea divorce on that ground. Ibid. 82. 
Jore requested the king'to lake out a commission (3) Ou il s'ien verra au desespoir, ii donnera & 

for judges at home. Burnet, iii. Reel 68. entendre de s'en retirer rolontairement. Le 

(2) "Hie bishop of Bayoime calls ihem "deterrl- Grand, iii. |65f 168* 
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the decretal bull : it would restore him to his former place in the 
estimation of his sovereign^ dnd the fidelity with which Wolsey 
would at the same time conceal its existence from the knowledge of 
all other persons would secure flrom blame the reputation of the 
pontiff (1). Clement was now daily harassed with the arguments 
and entreaties, the threaU and remonstrances of Gardiner and his 
colleagues. To pacify them, he promised under his own hand ne* 

July 23. Yer to revoke th^ cause nor to reverse the Judgment of the legates, 
and at last reluctantly signed the decretal commission. The pre- 
tences, however, of Wolsey did not deceive the penetration of the 
papal ministers ; they were aware that, if he had once possession of 
the bull, he would not hesitate to publish it in his own defence, 
either with or without the permission of the pontiff ; and, to defeat 
his purpose, they intrusted it to the care of the legate Campeggio, 
with strict orders never to suffer it out of his own hands, but to read 
it to the king and the cardinal^ and then to commit it privately to 
the flames (2). 

Jane 6. Campcgglo, to whom at the request of Wolsey this mission had 
been confided, was an eminent canonist, and experienced states- 
man. After the death of his wife in 1509 he had taken holy or- 
ders, had been honoured with the cardinal's cap in 1517, and had 
been repeatedly employed by Leo and his successors in delicate and 
important negotiations (3). To Francis his former connexion with 
the emperor rendered him an object of jealousy a but Henry, who 
had named him to the bishopric of Salisbury, and had lately made 
him a present of a palace in Rome, refused to listen to the sugges- 
tions of the French minister. Campeggio himself laboured to de- 
cline the appointment on account of the gout, with which he was 
severely afflicted : but the English agents were importunate, and to 
Clement himself the infirmity of the legale proved an additional 
recommendation. If gratitude and affection led the pontiff to favour 
Ihie king of England, the experience of what he had lately suffered 

(l) Why was he so desirous of procuring au they mUrried, aad that the marriage, '* as far as 

instnunent which he was never to employ ? The presomptious can prove/' was oonsuDmnated 

jreaaon which he gives could deceive no one. Ut between them. Bomet, iii. Rec. 60* Tonstall told 

iiac quasi arrha et pignore summac patemxque. Catherine that *' the effect of the epistle decretall 

S, D. M. erga regiam nugestatem benevolentis " was that, yf mariage and caniall knowleadgv 

apud me deposita, mea apud dictam majestatem *' were had betwixt prince Arthur and her, the 

;iugeatur auctoritas. Burnet, Rec. ii. No. xiv. ** legates ahnlde pronounce for the diyorce." 

But there were other reasons which he assigns Stat. Pap. i. 421. Thos after all, though it decided 

in his instructions to Gardiner; that if the pope the point of doctrine, it left the question of fact 

frould onee lay down the law, his conscience to the decision of the legates, 

would be at ease, as he would have only to de> ^2) The existence of this bull and the anthen- 

jride on the fiact ; and, the fact being oncedecided, ticity of the promise have been disputed. Mo one 

the iN^ could not refuse to confirm the sentence can doubt of either who has read the original cor- 

of divorce, under pretence that Julius had pos> respondence. The latter is always called " the 

sessed the power of gratiting the dispensation, ''chirograph of policitation." Burnet, iii. No. 

Strype, i. App. 79. Whether the bull which he xvii.; also xxii. p. 56. It is in Herbert, p. 249» 

^t last obtained were of the tenor which he and Burnet, iii. Rec. 18. 

required, is unknown : but, if we may believe (3) The cardinal brought with him to England 

the king, it pronounced the marriage between his second son Ridolfo : whence Burnet, who was 

Henrv and Catherine unlawful and invalid, pro- ignorant that Campeggio had formerly been 

video it could be proved before the legates that married, takes occasion to represent the young 

Arthur wa.« the king's brother, that Arthur and man as a bastard, and the fatner as a person of 

' /Catherine had readied the age of puberiy wheii immoral character. Burnet, i. p. 69- 
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taught him to fear (he resentmeot of?the emperor. Charles was nol 
wsinling in (he defence of his aunt:. his ambassador Guignonez 
systematiifally opposed every overture which was made by Gardi- 
ner ; and each prince had significantly hinted that his subsequent 
obedience to the see of Rome would depend on the treatment which 
he should receive. To add to his perplexity, victory had now de- 
serted the Frebch for the imperial banner. Lautrec had, indeed, 
driven the latter uiider the walls of Naples, and confidently expected 
the fall of that capital : but Francis, occupied with his mistresses 
and liis pleasures, neglected to supply him with reinforcements or Aug. 5. 
money ; a contagious disease insinuated itself into the camp ^ the 
commander^n-chief, the English commissary, and the greater part 
of the men perished ^ and thQ survivors at last surrendered pri- 
soners of war (1). Italy lay prostrate at the feet of Charles. Clement Ang -^i). 
saw that, if on the one hand he- were, as the friends of Catherine 
urged, to determine Ihe cause in person, his judgment, unless he 
should reject the opinion of his best and wisest counsellors, would 
draw upon him the mortal enmity of Henry, and of Henry's. ally, 
the king of France ; and that, on the other hand, if he suffered it to 
proceed to a sentence of divorce by his legates in Englahd, he must 
expose himself without friend or protector to the resentment of the 
emperor. In these circumstances he resolved to prolong the con- 
troversy, in the hope that some unforeseen event might occur to 
reliefve him from his embarrassment; and, for that purpose, the 
infirmities of Gampeggio might, it was thought, prove of consi-sept. n. 
derable service. /The legate was instructed to proceed by slow jour- 
neys ; to endeavour to reconcile the parties ; to advise the queen to 
enter a monastery *, to conduct the trial with due caution, and ac- s^pt. ic. 
cording to the established forms *, but at all events to abstain from 
pronouncing judgment till he had consulted (he apostolic see : for, 
though his holiness was willing to do anything in his power to afford 
satisfaction to Henry, yet in a cause which had given rise to so 
many scandalous remarks, and in which one imprudent step might 
throw aH Europe into a flame, it was necessary for him to proceed 
with due reflection and caution (2). 

In. England the cardinal had hardly expedited his last dispatch, 
when (he public business was suspended by the sudden appearance 
and rapid diffusion of the disease known by the name of the 
sweating sickne!$s. The mortality with whi(;h its first visit was at- May. 30, 
tended in 1485 has been already described (3) : but experience had 
taught the method of cure ; and those who now perished owed 
their fate to their own ignorance or their imprudence. The pa^- 
tient, who jDalt himself affected with sickness and headache, was 

(1^ Sandovcl, ii. 11. in the Pampkld'eer* xliii. 134. Pallav. i. 25a< 

(3) Lettere di Principi, torn. ii. Sanga's letters Sanders, 33. 

. (3) Hist. rol. iii. 293. 
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immediately put to bed; a proflise perspiration followed; and at 
the close of twenty-four hours the danger wias over. But if, during 
that period, any part of the body were exposed to the cold air, the 
perspiration ceased, delirium ensued, and in a few hours life 
was extinguished. Out of forty thousand cases in the' city of Lon- 
don, it was calculated that only one in twenty proved fetal (1). 

Jane 1. At court thc disease made its first appearance amc^ng the female 
attendants of Anne Boleyn. By the king's order she was immedi-- 
ateiy conveyed to the seat of her father in Kent :Jbut she carried the- 
infection with her, and communicated it to the family. Both Aqne 
and lord Rochford were in hnminent danger : but under the care 
of Dr. Butts, the royal physician, both recovered. Henry, who 
saw the contagion spread among the gentlemen of his privy cham- 
ber, frequently changed his residence, locked himself up from 
all communication with his servants or strangers, and, instead of 
attending to his ^^ secret matter," joined the queen in her de- 
votionah exercises, confessing himself every day, and receiving 
the communion every Sunday and festival (2). At the same time 
his former esteem of the cardinal seemed to revive. He sent to 

*nK 33. Wolsey regulations for his diet during the time of the pestilence, 
insisted on receiving every other day an account of his health, 
and invited him to lodge in a house at no great distance, that, 
if either fell ill, they might hear from each other in the space of 
an hour, and might have the benefit of the same medicaf at- 
tendance. The cardinal, who, to conceal the place of his retreat, 
had eloped from his own family, imitated the conduct of {h& 
July 5. sovereign, and began to ^' order himself anent God.!' He made 
his will, sent it to Henry for his approbation, and assured him, 
as truly as if he were speaking his last words, ^^ that never, for 
^' favour, mede, gyfte, or promysse, had he done or consented 
'.' to anything that myght in the least poynte redownde to the 

July 9. ^' king's dishonour or disproufiElt." Henry on his part also made 
a will, and promised to send, probably did send, it to the car- 
dinal, ^' that he might see the trust and harty mynd that he had 
" unto him above all men lyving (3)." 

Whilst the pestilence continued, the absence of Anne Boleyn, 
the harmony in which the king lived with his wife, and the re- 
ligious impression which, the danger had left on his mind, excited 
a suspicion that he would abandon his project of a divorce : but 

Jl) The bishop of Bayonne dtttribes th< md. tries in ihe priry purse expenses, edited by Sir 

y with his chancteristic gaiety. .Ce nml d* Bar. Nicolas* it appears that after this time the 

snee, c'est, Mooseigdenr, ane ntaladie qui est king, by way of precaution, was in the habit of 

sorrenne icy depais qoatre jonrs, la phis aisee ' expelling from Greenwich all infected, and prai^ 

da mond pour mourir : on a ung pen de mal de bably snspected, families. He made thea com> 

teste et de cueur, sonldain on se mict k suer. H' pensation. See pp. 79. 104. 125. 129- 173. 

ne fault point de medecin, car qui se decouvre (2) All these particulars are taken from the 

le moins du inonde, ou qui se couvre ung pea letters of the bishop of Bayonne. p. 137. |49. 

tfiop, en quatre heures, anlcunes fois fn deux on 152. 

troys, on est depesch^ saiis languir, comme on (3) State Pap. 28(^-313. 
faict de ces facheuses fiebrres, p» 138> From en* 
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the dispatches of Gardiner, announcing (he departure of Gam- 
peggio with the decretal bull and the promise, kept alive his 
hopes of success; and the contagion had no sooner ceased than Aug. is 
he recalled his mistress to court. Anne was careful to employ 
etery art to confirm her empire over her lover, and lavished 
protestations of gratitude on the cardinal to animate his exertions 
in her favour (1). The French ambassador had foretold that the 
king's passion would evaporate during her absence; he now ac- 
knowledged his error, and declared that nothing short of a miracle 
could cure the royal infatuation (2). 

After a tedious journey, which had been repeatedly suspended oct. 7. 
by fits of the gout, Campeggio reached London, but in such a 
state of suffering and weakness, that he was carried in a litter 
to his lodgings, where he remained for several days confined to 
his bed. Previously to his arrival a sense of decency had in- 
duced the king to remove his mistress a second time from court. 
He lived with the queen apparently on (he same terms as if there 
had been no controversy between them. They continued to eat 
at the same table^ and to sleep in (ho same bed. Catherine care- 
fully concealed her feelings, and appeared in public with that air 
of cheerfulness which she used to display in the days of her greatest 
prosperity (3). The arrival of Gampeggio had added to the popu- 
larity of her cause; nor could Wotsey, (hough he had taken every 
precaution to prevent disturbance^ silence the common voice of 
the people, who publicly declared that, let the king marry whom 
he pleased, the husband of the princess Mary should be his suc- 
cessor on the throne (4). 

A fortnight elapsed before the legate was sufficiently recovered 
to leave his house. By the king he was most graciously received : Q^^ ^a. 
but the caution of the Italian proved a match for all the arts both 
of Henry and Wolsey. Though the minister harassed him with 

(1) Her letters to the cardinal at this period " bound in the mean time to owe you my ser> 

form a singular contrast with her hostility to " vice; and then look, what thing in the world I 

him when he could no longer servo her. — " All " can imagine to do you pleasure in, you shall 

" the days of my life 1 aiiU most bound of all " find me the gladdest woman in the world to do 

** creatares> next the king's grace, to love and " it> and next unto the king's grace, of one 

" serve your grace ; of the which 1 beseech you " thing 1 make you full promise to be assured to 

" never to doubt that ever I shall vary from this ** have it, and tliat is ray hearty love, unfeignedly 

"thought as long as any breath is in my " during my life." See these letters in Burnet, i. 

" body. And as touching your grace's trouble 55. Fiddes, 204, 205 ; and in Hearne's Tit. Liv. 

** wilii the sweat, 1 thank our Lord that them p. 106. 

*' that I desired and prayed for are scaped, and (2) Je suis mauvais devin ; et pour vous dire 

*' that is the king and you.... And as for the ma faintaisie, je croy que le roy en est si avant, 

" coming of the legate, 1 desire that much, qu'aultre que Dieu ne Ten scauroit oster, p. 164. 

" and if it be God's pleasure, 1 pray him to (3) Ne k les voir ensemble se scauroit on de 

" send this matter shortly to a good end, riens appercevoir ; et iusqu'il cette heore n'ont 

" and then I trust my lord, to recompense que ung lict, et une table. L'cv^que de Bayonne, 

** part of your great pains." In another : *< I p. 170. Oct. 16, 1528. I notice this passage, be*' 

" do know the great pains and troubles that cause our modern historians tell us that for ^me 

*' yon have taken for me, both day and night, years the delicacy of Henry's coftscience had 

'* is never like to be recompensed on my part, compelled him to abstain from Catherine's bed. 

'* bat alenely in loving yon, next to the (4) Disent que quoiqu'on facze, qui epousera 

" king's grace, above all creatures living." In a la princesse,* sera apres roy 4'Angleterre. Id., 

third :" 1 assure you that, after this matter ^is p. 204- 
*' brought to pass, yuu shall find me, as I am 

IV. 5 
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daily conferences, and the king honoured him with repeated visits ; 
though his constancy was tempted by flattery and promises ^ though 
his son received (he honour of knighthood, and to himself an offer 
was made of the rich bishopric of Durham ^ he kept his real 
sentiments an impenetrable secret, and never suffered himself to 
be betrayed into an unguarded expression. To the reasons and 
the solicitations of the cardinal he invariably returned the same 
answer ^ that it was his wish and his duty to render the king 
every service consistent with the dictates of his conscience. To 
give a favourable bias to his judgment it was thought advisable 
to lay before him the opinions of canonists and divines; and these, 
as few among the natives approved of the royal cause, were 
chiefly sought among foreigners. For this purpose the bishop of 
Bayonne gave his own opinion in writing; and the most urgent 
solicitations were made to the French court to procure others with 

Oct. 27. caution and secrecy (1). Campeggio, after he had been introduced 
to Henry, waited on the queen, first in private, and then in 
the company of Wolsey and four other prelates. He exhorted 
her in the name of the pontiff to enter a convent, and then ex- 
plained to her the objections against the validity of her mar- 
riage. Catherine replied with modesty and firmness; that it was 
not for herself that she was concerned, but for one whose in- 
terests were more dear to her than her own ; (hat the presumptive 
heir to the crown was her daughter Mary, whose right should 
never be prejudiced by the voluntary act of her mother ; that 
she thought it strange to be thus interrogated without previous 
notice on so delicate and important a subject; that she was a 
weak, illiterate woman, a stranger without friends or advisers; 
while her opponents were men learned in the law, and anxious 
to deserve the favour of their sovereign ; and that she therefore 
demanded as a right the aid of counsel of her own choice, selected 
f^om the subjects of her nephew (2). This request was partially 
granted; and, in addition to certain English prelates and cano- 
nists, she was permitted to choose two foreign advocates, pro- 
vided they were natives of Flanders, and not of Spain (3). 

ifoT. 8. A few days later the king undertook to silence the murmurs 
of the people, and summoned to his residence in the Bridewell 
the members of the counciUthe lords of his court, and the mayor, 
aldermen, and principal citizens. Before them he enumerated the 

(1) L'^^que de Bayonne, p. 205. He thus peggio (Hall, 180), is in several particulars dif- 
describes his own opinion. Je tiens qa'encores ferent from that given by the bishop of Bayonne 
que le Pape, et tons les cardinaulx enssent, et (p. 190)» and by Cavendish (p. 4S3)' The re- 
par le pass^ et par le present approuv^ le mar- proaches with which, according to him, she 
riage, qn'ils n'ont pen ne pourroyent faire, loaded Wolsey, could hardly merit the praise 
estant prouv^, conune Ton dit qu'il est, que le given by the legate, modeste earn locatam raisse. 
feu roy (prince) et elle ont couch^ ensemble; car Burnet, i. records, ii. No. xvii. p. 44. 

dieu en a piecza lay-mesmes doniid sa sentence, (3) Burnet, ibid. L'^^c de Bayonne, 195. 

p. 196. The counsel from Flanders came to England, Vut 

(2) Her speech in Hall, who says tie copied it left it again befon the trial b«ga». Ibid. 26». 
from the report made by the secretary of Cam- 
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seyeral injuries which he had received trom the emperor, and the 
Biotives which induced him to seek the alliaDce of the king of 
France. Then, taking to himself eredit for delicacy of conscience, 
he. described the sctu(^es which had long tormented his mind 
on account of his marriage with the widow of his deceased brother. 
These he had at first endeavoured to suppress ^ but they weire 
revived and confirmed by the alarming declaration of the bishop 
of Tarbes in the presence of his council. To tranquillise bis 
mind he had recourse to the only legitimate remedy. He eon-* 
suited the pontiff, who had appointed two delegates to hear the 
cause, and by their judgment he was determined to al»de. He 
would therefore warn his subjects to be cautious how they ven- 
tured to arraign his conduct. The proudest among them shouki 
learn that he was their sovereign, and should answer with their 
heads for the presumption of their tongues. — Yet, with all this 
parade <^ conscious superiority, he did not refuse the aid of pre- 
caution. A rigorous search was made for arms ; and all strangers, 
with the exception of ten merchants from each nation, were ordered 
to leave Uie capital (1). 

It was now expected that the legates wouU proceed to the 
trial ; but delays were sought and created, not by the pontiff but 
by the king himself. Campeggio had read the decretal bull to 
him and his minister, who saw that, if they could once pro- 
cure its publication, the; were assured of success. But Cam- not. 2; 
peggio adhered to the letter of his instructions ^ and the English 
agents were ordered to extort from the pontiff a permission that it 
might be exhibited at least to the members of the privy council. 
Qement, however, was inexorable : he insisted on the faithful 
performance of the conditions on which it had been granted; 
and condemned his own weakness in listening to the prayer oi 
af minister, who for his personal interest scrupled not to endanger 
the reputation of his benefactor^ and who had hitherto neglected 
to perform any one of the promises to which he had bound 
himself (2). 

Ever since the breaking up of the French army before Naples, 
Qie war had languished in Italy ; and the undisputed ascendency 
maintained by the emperor enabled that prince to treat with gene- 
rosity his feeble opponent, the Roman pontiff. To the surprise of 
the confederates he ordered the cardinal of Santa Groce to restore 
Civita Yecchia, and all the fortresses belonging to the Holy See; 
but gave him at the same time instructions to watch with care 
every proceeding in the papal courts, and to oppose every measure 

(1) Qa'il n*j auroit si heH% teste, qa'il n'en ** Whidi decretal/' says the king, '* by Vis com- 
feist T<^er. Id. 218. Hall has fiven m from " mandment, after and because he would not 
nMmorT a differ^t Tersion of this speech, p. *' have the effect thereof to ens«e, was, after the 
ISO* 1%e natives of Flan^^rs alone amoouted to ** sight thereof, embesiled by the foresaid car- 
15.000 men. Bayonae, »32. •' dinals." Burnet, iii. Rec. 60. 

(2) Bnmet, i. Records, ii. No. xvi. XTii. ' 
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hostile lo the interests of Catherine. Henry received this intelli- 
gence of the emperor's moderation with alarm : he suspected the 
existence of a secret understanding between Charles and Clement, 
complained in bitter terms of the supineness and ingratitode of 

Dec. 8. Francis, and despatched two new agents to Rome, sir Francis 
Bryan, master of the henchemen, and Peter Yannes, bis secretary 
for the Latin tongue. They were instructed to call on Francis, and 
represent to him the insidious and hostile machinations, as Henry 
considered them^ of Charles ; and then, proceeding to the pontiff, 
to withdraw. him, if it were possible, from his connexion wilh the 
emperor, to offer to him a body guard of two thousand men in the 
pay of the kings of England and France ; and to suggest that he 
should proclaim of his own authority an armistice among all chris- 
tian princes, and summon Ihem to meet in the city of Avignon, 
where they might settle their idifferences under the mediation of 
their common father. But in addition to this visionary project, they 
had received instructions to retain the ablest canonists in Rome as 
counsel for the Icing ; and to require, wilh due secrecy, their opi- 
nions on the three following questions : l"". whether, if a wife were 
to make a vow of chastity and enter a convent, the pope could not, 
of the plenitude of his power, authorise the husband to marry 
again-, 2''. whether, if the husband were to enter into a religious 
order, that he might induce his wife to do the same, he might not 
be afterwards released from his vow, and at liberty to marry ^ 3. and 
whether, for reasons of state^ the pope could not license a prince 
to have, like the ancient patriarchs, two wives, of whom one 
only should be publicly acknowledged and enjoy the honours of 
royalty (1). 

The reader is aware that the objections to the original dispensa- 
tion were of two sorts ; one denying the power of the pontiff to dis- 
pense in such cases, the other denying the truth of the allegations on 
which the bull of Julius had been founded. Henry had wavered from 
one to the other, but of late relied chietly on the latter. To his sur- 

Dec.2o. prise Catherine exhibited to him the copy of a brei^e of dispcnsa* 
tion, which had been sent to her from Spain. It was granted by the 
same pope, was dated on the same day, but was worded in such 
manner, as to elude the objections made to the bull. The king and 
his advisers were perplexed. The ground on which they stood was 
suddenly cut from under their feet. The very commission of the 
legates empowered them to determine the validity of the bull only : 
and it was moreover found that the pollicitation itself was not ab- 
^. o, solute but conditional. Henry grew peevish and suspicious ; and re- 
1529. peated mortifications announced to the minister the precarious 

(l) Apud Colli«r> ii. 29, 30. Could the pro- Is il not evident thaHbe sought to surmount by 
poser of these questions have, as he asserted, no any means that could be discovered the obstacle 
other object than to quiet his present scruples? to his marriage with another woman ? 
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tenure by wjiich be beld Ihe royal favour (1), when his ambition 
and his master's hopes were revived by the unexpeoted intelligence 
that the pontiff was dying, probably was dead. The kings of Eng- >'«<>• ^• 
land and France immediately united their efforts to j^ace him in 
the chair of St. Peter ^ and their respective ambassadors were com- 
manded to employ all their influence and authority to procure in 
his favour the requisite number of votes (2). Bui Clement defeated 
their expectations. He rose, as it were, by miracle, from the grave, 
then relapsed into his former weakness, and ultimately recovered. 
During his convalescence, he received a letter from the legates, Mar. 
stating that they saw noway out of the difficulties which surrounded 
them, and imploring him to revoke the cause to Rome, with a se- 
cret promise to Henry to decide in his favour. This letter was fol- Apr.31. 
lowed ))y agents from the king, demanding a more ample commis- 
sion, an unconditional pollicitation, and a revocation of the breyey 
or a summons to the emperor to exhibit the original within a li- 
mited time. They did not deny that some of their demands were 
contrary to the practice of the courts, and the due course of law ^ 
but they might be granted out of the plenitude of the papal 
power (3), and Clement was bound to do so, in compliance with 
his promise, and in return for benefits received. Nor did they spare 
any pains to obtain their object. They sometimes cajoled, some- 
times threatened the pontiff; they forced their way to his sick bed, 
and exaggerated the danger to his soul, should he die without doing 
justice to Henry; they accused him of ingratitude to his best friend, 
and of indifference to the prosperity of the church. To all their re-< 
monstrances he returned the same answer, that he could not refuse 
to Catherine what the ordinary forms of justice required ; that he 
was devoted to the king, and eager to gratify him in any manner 
conformably with honour and equity ; but that they ought not to 
require from him what was evidently unjust, or they would find - 
that, when his conscience was concerned, he was equally insensible 
to considerations of interest or of danger : that Catherine had 
already entered a protest in his court against the persons of the 
judges, and thdft the best advice which he could give to the king 
was that he should proceed without loss of time to the trial and de- 
termination of the cause within his own realm. 

In this manner no fewer than seven months had been consumed 
since the arrival of Campcggio. But in proportion as the prospect 
of success grew fainter, the passion of Henry was seen to increase. 

(1) Of these mortifications it was not Xhe leasts (3) " It was on those special terms de pleni- 
that the king maintained a private correspon- " tudlne potestatis, and on trust that the po)ie 
dence with Bryan at Rome, who answered by " would make use of it, I was sent hither, which 
letters addressed to Anne Boleyn; a plain proof '* failing, your highness, I doubt not, right well 
to Wolsey that he no longer possessed the royal " remembreth how master Wolman, Mr. Bell, and 
confidence. State Pap. 1. 380. " I, shewed your highness such things as were 

(2) Burnet. Recottls, ii. No. xx. Foxe's Acts "required, were not impeicable." Gard. to 
and Mon. ii. 302—205- Le Grand, iii. 296—305. Henry. Burnet, iii. No. xiv. 
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Dec. WithiD two months after the removal of his mistress from court, he 
dismissed Catherine to Greenwich, and required Anne Boleyn to 
return. But she affected to resent the manner in which she had 
been treated : his letter and invitation were received with contempt ; 
and, if she at length yielded, it was not to ihe command of the king, 
but to the tears and entreaties of her father. To sooth her pride, 
Henry gave her a princely establishment -, allotted her apartments 
richly furnished, and contiguous to his own *, and exacted of his 
courtiers that they should attend her dally levees, in the same 
manner in which they had attended those of the queen (1). It is 
plain from the king's letters, that though she had indulged him in 
liberties which no modest woman would grant, she had not hitherto 
A. D. gratified his passion ; but after her return to court, it was rumoured 
^^^- that she occupied the place of the queen in private as well as public, 
in bed as well as at board ^ and it was believed that the hope or the 
fear of her pregnancy would compel Henry to ciit short all delay, 
and to proceed immediately with his suit (2). At the same time it 
was und^istood that the mother of the king of France had agreed to 
meet at Cambray the archduchess Margaret, for the purpose of 
signing a peace, the preliminaries of which had already been con- 
cluded in secret by the courts of Paris and Madrid. The int^- 
ligence dismayed and irritated Henry. He inveighed against the 
bad faith of his '^ good brother and perpetual ally,'' and appre- 
hended f^om the reconciliation of the two powers new obstacles to 
his divorce ; while Anne Boleyn and the lords of the council laid 
the whole blame on the cardinal, who, they maintained, had de- 
ceived his sovereign, and sacrificed the real interests of England, 
* to his partiality for the French ailiance. It was resolved to proceed 
to trial wittiout delay : Gardiner was hastily recalled from Rome to 
be the leading counsel for the king *, a licence under the broad seal 
was issued, empowering the legates to execute their commission *, 
May 30. and, whcu Wolsey solicited the appointment of ambassador at the 
congress of Cambray, he was told to remain at home, and aid his 
colleague in the discharge of his judicial functions. On the part of 
the English cardinal there was no want of industry and expedition : 
but Campeggio obstinately adhered to established forms ^ and nei- 

(t) Mademoisette de Bookn ^ la fin y est ve> Dec. 1533, are more than forty entries regard- 

■ue, et I'a le roy log^e en fort beau lo ji«, pu'il a ing " Maistres/' afterwards called ** the ladye/' 

faict bien acconstrer tout aapr^ da sien, et Iny Anne. He gires her 100/. and 110/. at Christ, 

est la caur faicte ordinairement toss les jours mas, ** for to diqMurt her with/' pays her bilk, 

plus grosse que de long terms elle ne fat faicte k and makes her presents of jewels, robes, fius, 

la royne. L'^r^ne de Bayonne, p. 331. Dec. 9. silks, clodi of gold, a night-gown, and ** lynnen 

At Christmas Henry took her with him to Green- *' for sherts." But during the same time there 

■wich, where both he and the queen kept open are only two entries of sums of 20/. each, giren 

house as usual, whilst Awte had a separate esta- to his daughter Mary, and none of anything Lo 

blishment of her own. Le Grand, 260. In 1529 Catherine. 

and ISSO the same holidays were kept in like (2) Je me dotibte forte que depuis quelqoe 

manner : but in 1531 " all men sayde that there temps ce roi ait approch^ bien pr^s de Made- 

*' was no mirlhe in that Chrislemas becaose the moiselle Anne : pour ce ne vous esbahissez pas, 

** queene and the ladyes were absent." Hall, 784. si Ton vouldroit expedition ; car, si le "ventre 

la his privy purse expenses from Nov. 1529 to eroist, tout sera gast*. Id. p. 825. Jane 15. 
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fber Ihe wishes of the king, nor the etitheati^s of Wolsey, nor the 
exhortations of Francis, could accelerate his progress (1). 

The court met in the parliament chamber at (he BlactcfHars, and 
samiQODed the king and qaeen to appear on the eighteenth of June. 
The latter obeyed, but protested against the judges, and appealed to nay 31. 
the pope. At the next session Henry sat in staU^ on the right of the 
cardinals, and answered in due form to his name. Catherine was on Jvneat. 
their left : and, as soon as she was called, rising from her chair, 
renewed her protest on three grounds ; becabse she was a stranger ; 
because the Judges held' benefices in the realm, the gift of her. ad- 
versary ; and because she had good reason to believe that Justice 
could not be obtained inji court constihited like the present. On the 
refusal of the cardinals to admit her appeal, she rose a second 
time, crossed before them, and accotnpanied by her maids, ttirew 
herself at the king's feet. "Sir," said she^ "I beseech you to pity 
^me, a woman and a stranger, without an assured friend, and 
^ without an indifferent counsellor. I take God to witness, that I 
' have always been to you a true and loyal wife *, that I have made 
*' it my constant duty to seek your pleasure ; that I have loved all 
'whom you loved, whether I had reason or not, whether they 
* were friends to me or foes. I have been your wife for years; I 
' have brought you many children. God knows that, when I came 
^ to your bed, I was a virgin ; and I put it to your own conscience 
' to say, whether it was not so. If there be any offence which can 
'be alleged against me, I consent to depart with infamy; if not, 
' then I pray yon, do me justice." She immediately rose, made a 
ow obeisance and retired. An officer followed to recall her. She 
whispered to an attendant, and then walked away, saying, " I 
'never before disputed the will of my husband, and shall take the 
' first opportunity to ask pardon for this disobedience (2)." Henry, 
observing the impression which her address had made on the au- 
dience, replied that she had always been a dutiful wife ; ttmt his 
present suit did not proceed from any dislike of her, but from the 
tenderness of his own conscience ; that his scruples had not been 
su]ggested, but on the contrary, discouraged by the cardinal of 
York ; that they were confirmed by the bishop of Tarbes ; that he 
had consulted his confessor, and several other bishops, who advised 
him to apply to the pontiff; and that in consequence the present 
court had been appointed, in the decision of which, be it what it 
might, he should cheerfully acquiesce (3). 

(1) See the letters of the bidiop of Bayonne coxding to the register of the trial the'lecates on 
from Blay 30 to June Sl> in Le Grand, iii. 313 — that day ordered her to be serred with a pe- 
SS0. 372. WoUey, in his distress, solicited the remptory citation to apoear; and adds, th9,t 
king of France to write to Campeggio, and urge Henry nerer appeared in the eonrt at all. ( Bur- 
the expedition of the cause. net, iii. 460 ^^ ^^ however forgotten a letter 

(2) Cavend. 413, 424. Sanders, 39, 40. published by himself in his first Tolume from 

(3) CaTend. 425—428. These speeches are the king to his figents, iu which Henry says, *' on 
treatiBd by Bnmet as fictions. He supposes ^t ** that day we and tiie queen appeared in per- 
the queen did not attend on the 2l8t, because ac- ** son "—and adds, ** after her departure she was 
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Nolwithstanding the qaeen's appeal the cause proceeded, and 
on her refusal to appear In person or by her attorney, she was 
pronounced contumacious. Sereral sittings were held, but the evi- 
dence and the arguments were ail on the same side. The king's 
counsel laboured to prove three allegations : 1^. that the marriage 
between Arthur and Catherine had been consummated ; whence 
they inferred that her subsequent marriage with Henry was con- 
trary to the divine law ; 2*". that supposing the case admitted of 
dispensation, yet the bull of Julius II. had been obtained under 
false pretences ^ and S"". that the brev^e of dispensation produced 
by the queen^ which remedied the defects of the bull, was an 
evident forgery. As Catherine declined the jurisdiction of the court, 
no answer was returned : but, if the reader impartially weigh the 
proceedings, which are still upon record, he will admit, that on 
the two first points the royal advocates completely failed ; and 
that the third, though appearances were in their favour, was far 
from being proved (1). Wolsey had his own reasons to urge his 
colleague to a speedy decision ; but Campeggio, unwilling to pro- 
nounce against his conscience, and afrafd to irritate the king, so- 
licited the pope by letter to call the cause before himself. To add 
to their common perplexity, dispatches had arrived from the agents 
at Rome, staling that the queen's appeal, with an affidavit of the 
reasons on which it' was. grounded, had been received^ that the 
ambassadors of Charles and his brother Ferdinand daily impor- 
tuned the pontiff in favour of Catherine -, that the destruction of 
21^^ the last remnant of the French army under St. Pol had led to an 
alliance between tb^ pope and the emperor, which rendered the 
former less apprehensive of the royal displeasure ^ that to prevent 
an inhibition, they had been compelled to deny that proceedings 
had commenced in England, an assertion which every one knew 
to be fiilse ; and that Clement, unable to refuse to an emperor what 
he could not in justice refuse to a private individual, would in a 
few days revoke the commission, and reserve the cognizance of 
the cause to himself (2), 

«« twice preconisate» and called eftsoons to re- ■' vyUfttions." Singer, 511. See note (E) at the 

" tarn, and on her refusal a citation was de> end of the Tolnnie. 

" cerned for her appearance on Friday next." (2) During the trial (Jnlj l) Henry procared 
Burnet, i. Records, 78- Hence it appears that letters patent from archbishop Warham, and the 
0ie narratire of Cavendish it correct t and that bishops of London, Rochester, Carlisle, Ely, 
the citation was ordered not in consequence of Exeter, St. Asaph, Lincohi, and Bath and Wells, 
her non-appearance at all, but of her departure stating that the king, baring scruples concern- 
after appearing. ing his marriage, had consulted them, the cardi* 
(l) According to Catherine's almoner she stated ual of York, and other dirines, and having sent 
her case to him thus : ** fyrst that it was in ieies to them a book written by himself on the subject, 
** of God most plaine and evydent that she was had requested their counsel to remove his scru* 
'* never known of prince Arthure : secondly that pies, and establish the tranmdllity of his mind, 
" neyther of the judges were competent, being the health of his body, and the ri«^t of soocea- 
^ ** both the king's subjects < thirdly that she ne had sion : wherefore they had come to the cooclusioo, 
" ne myght have within this realme anye indif- that he was not uneasy without good and-weighty 
'* ferentcounsayle: finally that she had in Spaine reason, and that he ought in the first place to 
'* two buUes, the one being of latter dayte than the consult the judgment of the pope. 1 Jul v. 1 529 . 
" othsr.butbothe of sucheefBcacyeand strenglhe Transcripts for N. Rym. 166< Assuredly he must 
f as siralde sonc remove all objections and ca- have been disappointed by this lame and im« 

potent conclusion. 
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The legates had beeo careful to proloDg the trial, by repeated 
adjournments till they reached that term,, iwhen the summer ya- 
cation commenced, according to the practice of the Rota. On the '<^7 2^* 
twenty-third of July they held the last session : the king attended 
in a neighbouring room, from which he could see and hear the 
proceedings ; and his counsel in lofty terms called for the judgment 
of the court. But Gampeggio replied : that judgment must be de- 
ferred till the whole of the proceedings had been laid before the 
pontiff ^ that he had come there to do justice, and no consideration 
should divert him from his duty. He was too old, and weak, and 
sickly to seek the favour, or, fear the resentment, of any man. The 
defendant had challenged him and his colleague as judges, be- 
cause they were the subjects of her opponent. To avoid error, 
they had therefore determined to consult the apostolic see, and 
for that purpose did then adjourn the court to the commencement 
of the next term, in the beginning of October. At these words the 
duke of Suffolk, as had been preconcerted, striking the table, 
exclaimed with vehemence, that the old saw was now verified : 
" Never did cardinal bring good to England?'' Though Wolsey 
was aware of the danger, his spirit could not brook this insult. 
Rising with apparent calmness, he said, '^Sir, of all men living 
' you have least reason to dispraise cardinals : for if I, a poor 
^ cardinal^ had not been, you would not at this present have had 
^ a head upon your shoulders wherewith to make such a brag in 
^ disrepute of us, who have meant you no harm, and have given 
' you no cause of offence. If you, my lord^ were the king's am- 
^ bassador in foreign parts, would you venture to decide on im- 
' portant matters without first consulting your sovereign ? We 
*' are also commissioners, and cannot proceed to judgment without 
' the knowledge of him from whom our authority proceeds. 
^ Therefore do we neither more nor less than our commission 
' alloweth : and if any man will be offended with us, he is an 
' unwise man. Pacify yourself then, my lord, and speak not re- 
^ proachfuily of your best friend. You know what friendship I 
' have shown you : but this is the first time I ever* revealed it 
^ either to my own praise or your dishonour." The court was now 
dissolved, and in less than a fortnight it was known that Clement 
had revoked the commission of the legates on the fifteenth of the 
same month (1). 

Henry seemed to bear the disappointment with a composure of 
mind which was unusual to him. But he had been prepared for 
the event by the conduct of the legates, and the dispatches of his 

(1) Cavendish, 434* Herbert, 378. The alter- « folk, the bishop of Ely, and others : " and it 

catkm between the duke and the cardinal has is improbable that a writer, who was present, 

been rejected by some writers, because the pre- should have invented or confirmed the account^ 

sence of Snflolk is not mentioned in the register, if it had been false. 
But he may be indvdedamopg ** the duke of Nor- 
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envoys :, and the intelligence of the revocation was accompanied 
with d soothing and excolpatory letter from the pontiff. By the 
advice of Wolsey, he resolved to conceal his real feelings, to pro-- 
cure the opinions of learned men in his favour, to effect the divorce 
by ecclesiastical aothorily within the realm, and then to confirm it 
by act of pariiament. The bishop of fiayonne, who had unequi- 
vocally pronounced his opinion in its favour, was desired both by 
the king and (he cardinal to return to France under (he pretence 
of visiting bis father, and to solicit the approbation of the French 
universities (1). 

But Wolsey *s good fortune had now abandoned him. At this 
moment, while Henry was still smarting under his recent disap- 
pointment, arrived from Rome an instrument, forbidding him to 
pursue his cause before the legates, and citing him to appear by 
attorney in the papal court under a penalty of 10,000 ducats. The 
whole process was one of mere fbrm ; but It revived the irritation 
of (he king : he deemed it a personal insult, and insisted that Wol- 
sey should devise some expedient (o prevent it from being served 
on him, and from being made known to his subjects. This, after a 
tedious negotiation, was effected with the consent of the queen and 
her counsel (2). But it was in vain that the cardinal laboured to re- 
cover the royal favour. The proofs of his disgrace became daily more 
manifest. He was suffered to remain the whole month of August at 
the Moore without an invitation to court: on matters of state his 
opinion was seldom asked, and then only by special messengers *, 
even letters addressed to him were intercepted, opened, and pe- 
rused by Henry. Still, amidst the misgivings of his own breast, 
and the sinister predictions of his friends, he cherished the hope 
that some lucky chance might replace him on his former pre- 
eminence, and imprudently trusted to the hollow professions of men, 
who, though they had served him faithfully in prosperity, were 
ready to betray his confidence in his declining fortune (3). But most 
he had reason to fear (he arts of the woman, who the last year so 
solemnly assured him, that her gratitude should be commensurate 
with herlif^. It was not long since Anne had measured her influence 
with his, and had proved victorious. For some offence Wolsey had 
driven sir Thomas Cheney from court. Cheney appealed to the 
king's mistress ; and Henry reprimanded the cardinal, and recalled 
the exile (4). Now she openlj^ avowed her hostility, and eagerly 
seconded (he dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and her father the vis- 
count Rochford, in their united attempts to precipKate the downfal 
of the minister. They insinuated that he had never been in earnest 
in the prosecution of the divorce, and had uniformly sacrificed the 

(1) Leltres de I'^eqne de Bayonne^ 339i 342. main,k8qoelB je suis senr lay ont toam^ la robe. 
855. Le pis est, qa'il ne fentead pas. L'^^que de 

(2) Slate Pap. 336. 343. 6, T, Bavoone, 356. 

(3) Je Toy qa'il a fiance en aalcans faits de sa (4) L'^^qae de Bayoooe, 291 « 
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ioterests of his sovereign to those of the king of France. In proof 
of the first charge they instanced his request to attend the congress 
at Cambray, instead of opening the commission : in proof of the 
second they alleged that during the war with France he had con- 
stantly corresponded with the lady regent, had accepted preserits 
from her, and at her request had <;ompelled the duke of Suffolk 
to retreat from Montdidier, when he might have advanced and 
taken the city of Paris (1). The willingness with which the king 
listened to these suggestions assured them of success *, and over 
their cups they not only ventured to predict the ruin of Wolsey, 
but threatened to humble the pride of the churchmen, and to ease 
them of that load of wealth which encumbered the successors of 
the apostles (2}. Aware of their hostility the cardinal rested all his 
hopes on the result of a personal interview -, and, aRer many dis- 
appointments, was at last gratified (3). He obtained permission to 
accompany Campeggio when that prelate took leave of the king 
at Grafton. The Italian was received by the officers of the court s«pt. lo. 
with the attention due to his rank ; the fallen minister found to his 
surprise that, though an apartment had been ordered for his com- 
panion, none was provided for himself. He was introduced into 
the 'presence.' Every tongue foretold his disgrace — every eye 
watched his reception. To the general surprise, when he knelt, 
the king graciously raised hfm up with both hands, led him aside 
in a friendly manner, and conversed with him familiarly for a con- 
siderable time. The cardinal dined with the ministers : Henry with 
the lady Anne in her chamber : but after dinner he sent for Wol- 
sey again, conducted him by the hand into his closet, and kept 
him in private conference till it was dark. At his departure — for 
he slept at a gentleman's house in the neighbourhood — he received 
a command to return on the following morning. Wolsey 's enemies 
now trembled for their own safety : they were relieved from their 
apprehensions by the ascendency of Anne Boleyn, who extorted sept. 20. 
from her lover a promise that he would never more speak to the 
cardinal (4). When Wolsey returned in the morning the king was 
already on horseback, and having sent a message to him to attend 
the council, and then depart with Campeggio, rode out in the 
company of the lady Anne, and dined at Hartwell Park. After that 
day he and Wolsey never met each other (5). 

(1) lb. 372> 374. The ckarge of tbe presents hft might come to him at Woodstock, but in-' 
setsvas to hare been founded. Qaant aosdits pre- sisted on knowing previously what was the pur- 
sens le cardiaal «^spere que madame ne luy nuira port of the communication. State Pap. I. §44. 
pas, oa i1 en sera parle : de toutes aultres choses From Cavendish and Alward (Ellis, i. S07) 1 in- 
il se recommande en sa bonne grace. Ibid. fer that he did not avail, or was not suffered to 

(2) I<a fa ntaisie de ces seigneurs est que« luy avail himself of this permission. 




-de^ , 

pleine table. Je croy qn'ils feront de The promise is added from the bishop 

beaux miracles, p. 374. Bayonne's letter. Mademoiselle de Boulen a faicl 

(3) One of his artifices was tfab. He pretended promettre h son amy, que il ne I'escoutera jamais 

that be had a secret of immense importance to parler, p. 375< 

communicate, but of such a nature that he dared (5) Cavendish, 43$_444. Le Grand, 375. 

not tnut it to any messenger, Henry replied that According to Alward the king did not ride till 
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When the Michaelmas term came, the two cardinals separated. 
The Italian set out on his return to Rome, but met with an^^ unex- 
oct. I. pected affront at Dover. The officers of the customs burst into 
his apartment, rifled his trunks, and charged him with being in 
possession of Wolsey's treasure. The charge was false : and it was- 
thought that the real object of the search was to seize certain pa- 
pers which it might be the king's interest to possess (1). Nothing, 
however, was found; and Campeggio, after a strong remonstrance 
on his part, and an unmeaning apology on that of the officers,, 
was suffered to set sail. A worse fote awaited his English colleague. 

Oct. 9, On the very day on which Wolsey opened his court as chancellor. 
Hales, the attorney-general, filed two bills against him in the king's 
bench, charging him with having, as legate, transgressed the sta- 
tute of the 16th of Richard II., commonly called the statute of 
premunire. Nothing could be more iniquitous than this prosecu- 
tion. It was doubtful whether the legatine court could be brought 
within the operation of the statute : it was certain that the cardinal 
had previously obtained the royal licence, and was therefore au- 
thorised to hold it, both by immemorial usage, and the sanction of 
parliament (2). This stroke, though it was not unexpected, plunged 
him into despair (3). He knew the stern and irritable temper of his 
prosecutor : to have maintained his innocence would have been to 
exclude the hope of forgiveness ; and there was moreover a'^ night- 
'*' crow," to use his own expression, that possessed the royal ear, 

Oct. 17. and misrepresented the most harmless of his actions. On these ac- 
counts he submitted without a murmur to every demand ; resigned 
the great seal into the hands of the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk(4), 
transferred to the king the whole of his personal estate, valued at 
500,000 crowns, saying, that as he owed all to the bounty of his 
sovereign, so he restored all with pleasure to his benefactor (5) ^ 

after dinner, when he dismi8«ed Wolsey rery of his present situation by the following extract 

graciously. I hare preferred the narrative of from a letter written by an eye-witness, the 

Cavendish. Both were' present : but though bishop of Bayonne. " 1 have been to visit the 

Alward's account was written immediately, there " cardinal in his distress, and have witnessed the 

is this to detract from its credit, that it was written " most striking change of fortune. He explained 

to enable Cromwdl to contradict the report that '< to me his hard case in the worst rhetoric that 

Wolsey had left the king in disgrace. Ibid. 310. " was ever heard. Both his tongue and his heart 

(1) Le Grand, iii. 369. These papers may " failed him. He recommended himself to the 

have been the decretal bull, or letters from ** pity of the king and madame (Francis and his 

Wolsey to the pope, or Henry's letters to Anne " mother,) with sighs and tears ; and at last leUt 

Boleyn, which had come by some unknown *' me without having said anything near so. 

means into the hands of Campeggio. But the " moving as his appearance. His face is dwindled 

latter he had already sent to Rome, where they « to one>half of its natural size. In trath his. 

may still be seen in the Vatican library, sc^en- " misery is such that his enemies. Englishmen as 

teen in number, but without dates. From internal " they are, cannot help pitying him. Still they 

evidence, however, we may conclude that the " will carry things to extremities. As for his. 

16th was written about the end of 1527 or the << legation, the seals, his authority, etc., he thinks 

beginning of 1528« No. 1. 4. 5. 8- preceded it. "no more of them. He is willing to give up 

No. 3. 7. 12. 13. were written during the absence " everything, even the shirt from his back, and 

of Anne from court, that is from June 1 to the '* to live in a hermitage^ if the king wonld bat 

middle of August, 1528< No. 6. 14. 17i during '< desist from his displeasure." Apnd Le Grand, 

her second absence in the same year in September, iii. 3 7 1 • 

October, and November. No. 2. 9. U. 15. are of (4) Henry sent a verbal order : be refused to 

very uncertain date : probably they belong to obey without a written order. This was necessary 

the more early period. for his own security. 

See this History, vol. iii. p. 99. (5) Le GrandTi^i. 377- 9. Rym. iv. 375- State 

The reader may form an accurate notion Papers, i. 355 • 
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and, when he foand that Henry insisted on an entire and uncon- oct. ». 
ditional submission, granted (o him, by indenture, the yearly pro- 
fits of his ecclesiastical benefices (1), ordered his attorney to plead 
guilty to the indictment, and threw himself without reserve on the oct. as. 
royal mercy (2). It was now intimated to him that the king meant 
to reside at Yorlc-place during the parliament, and that he might 
retire to Esher, a seat belonging to his bishopric of Winchester. 
When he entered his barge, he was surprised to behold the river 
covered with boats, and lined with spectators. Both the courtiers 
and the citizens had crowded together to behold his arrest and 
commitment to the Tower: but he disappointed their curiosity, 
landed at Putney, and, as he ascended the hill, was met by Norris, 
a groom of the chamber, who brought him a secret but gracious 
message fi*om Henry ; not to despair, but to remember, that the king 
could at any time give him more than he had now taken away. 
The cardinal instantly alighted from his mule, sunk on his knees, 
and uttered a fervent prayer for the prosperity of his sovereign (3). 
This incident, which proved to Wolsey that his case was not yet 
hopeless, alarmed his opponents. They had gone too far to desist 
with safety : they must either complete his ruin, or submit to be 
afterwards the victims of his resentment. Hence they laboured to 
keep alive the royal displeasure against him. They represented 
him as an ungrateful favourite, who had sought nothing but his 
own interest and gratification : they attempted to show, from one 
of his letters which had fallen into their hands, that, whilst he pre- 
tended to promote, he had clandestinely opposed the project of 
divorce -, and they charged him with having maintained a secret 
correspondence with Madame Louise, with having received from 
her bribes in the shape of presents, and with having, in order to 
retain her favour, cramped and marred all the designs of the duke 
of Suffolk in the campaign of 1523(4). Still the king's partiality 
for his former favourite seemed to be proof against all the repre- 
sentations of the council and the arts of his mistress. He continued 
to send to the cardinal from time to time consoling messages and 
tokens of affection, though it was generally by stealth, and some- 
times during the, night. When the court pronounced Judgment 
against him, he took him under the royal protection : and when a 
bill of impeachment, enumerating forty-four real or imaginary 
offences, and signed by fourteen peers and the law-officers or the 
crown, had been introduced into the house of commons (5), he 

(1) Henry accepted the gnnt, bat with a pro* coold be said against Wolsey by his bitterest 
▼iso that such acceptance should not prevent nim enemies, may be considered as a presamptiye 
from proceeding at law against the cardinal, proof of his innocence. Burnet unaccountably 
Transcripts for new Rymer, 167. takes for granted every charge in it, but he 

(2) Cavendish, 250. should have recollected that it was not only not 
^3) Ibid., 450. proved, but actually rejected by the house of 
f4J Herbert, 123. Le Grand, iii. 374. commons. Wolsey says of its contents : " whereof 
(5; Fiddes, Collect, p. 1721 The contents of " a great part be untrue : and those, which be 

this bill, which evidently contains whatever " true, arc of snch sort, that by the doing thereof 
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DM. 1. procured it to be thrown out by the agency of GromweU, who from 
the service of the cardinal had passed to that of the king (1). The 
French ambassador, unable to foresee what might be the issue of 
the struggle, advised his court to render to the fallen minister such 
good offices as, without giving cause of offence to the existing ad- 
ministration, might be gratefully remembered by Wolsey, if he 
should finally triumph over bis enemies (2). 

Esher, though sufficiently stored with provisions, was a large, 
unfurnished house, where the cardinal and his numerous family 
found themselves destitute of most of the conveniences and com- 
forts of life. There for three months he had leisure to meditate on 
the sad prospect before him. The comparison in his present with 
his past condition, the unmitigated hostility of his enemies (3), and 
the delay in fulfilling any one of the conditions iin his favour ac- 

Dec. 10. cording to his compact with the two dukes (4), filled him with the 
most gloomy apprehensions. The anguish of his mind rapidly con- 
sumed the vigour of his constitution. About Ghrislmas he fell into 
a fever, which obstinately defied the powers of medicine. When 
Henry heard of his danger, he exclaimed, '' God forbid that be 
^^ should die. I would not lose him for twenty thousand pounds.'' 
He immediately ordered three physicians to hasten to Esher ; re- 
peatedly assured the cardinal of his unabated attachment, and, 
no longer concealing his anxiety from Anne Boleyn, compelled 
her to send to the sick man a tablet of gold for a token of reconci- 
liation (5). 

As the agitation of Wolsey 's mind subsided, the health of his 
body was restored : but his enemies had prepared for him a new 
conflict, and required of him additional sacrifices. The promises 
which had been made to him were still disregarded ; the resolution 
of one day was recalled by that of the next; and the cardinal at last 
intrusted his interests to the discretion of Cromwell, who purchased 
a final settlement by the grant of annuities to the friends of the op- 

1530. posite party out of the bishopric of Winchester (6). It was ultimately 

iihil. agreed that Wolsey should retain the administration, temporal as 
well as spiritual, of the archiepiscopal see of York (7), but make 

** no malice or nntrnth can be arrected onto m<f, on that head he looked to sir Henry N<MTis. 
"neither to the prince's person, nor to the State Papers, 352. 



*< reahn." Ibid. 20T. SUte Papers, i. 354. (4) Ibid. 

(5) 
the king, from the character of Cromwell, and (6) These were the lord Sandis and bis son 



(l) Carendish, 463. 1 ascribe its rejection to (5) Cavendish, 471. 



the general subsernency of the parliaments in Thomas, Sir William Fitzwilliam, sir Henry 

this reign. Cromwell would not have dared to Guilford, sir John Russell, and sir Henry Norris. 

oppose the bill, nor the commons to reject it, had Their pensions ought to have ceased at the death 

they not received an intimation that such was the of the cardinal, who had only a life interest in 

royal pleasure. the bishopric : but they were then settled on 

(2) L'^dqnede Baynnne, p. 380. themforlifeby actof pariiament. Rolls, clxxxviii. 

(3) He was extremely anxious to hear " yf the St. 22 Hen. VII. 22. State Papeas, i. 355. 

*' dyspleasure of my lady Anne" (formerly she Of) Henry was so delighted with York plac-e 

was mistress Anne) ** be somewhat asswaged, es (aftorwards Whitehall), that he xequired WoU 

'* 1 pray God t^ same may be." In that case she sey to make a transfer of it from the dinrch to 

was '* to be further labouryd." Her favour was the crown. The cardinal objected that he was 

" the onely help and remedy." For information only tenant for life. But Shelley, a justice of the 
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oTer to the crown, for the term of his natural life, all the profits, 
aU advowsons, and all nominations to offices, spiritual or secular, 
in his^gift, as bishop of Winchester and abbot of St. Alban's, and 
that in return he should receive a general pardon, an annuity of 
one thousand marks from the bishopric of Winchester, and a re- 
lease from alimonies due to the king for his maintenance since the 
day of his conviction (1). 

When he had assented to every demand, he was allowed (o ex- Feb. 2. 
change Esher for Richmond, where he spent most of his lime with 
the monks of theCharter-house. Still his vicinity to the court alarmed 
flie jealousy (^ his enemies^ and a peremptory order to reside within 
his archbishopric drove him, notwithstanding his entreaties and 
remonstrances, to a distance of two hundred miles. Henry, to soften 
the rigour of his exile, had recommended him in the warmest Apr. 27. 
terms to th& attention of the northern n<^ility ; and Wolsey by his 
conduct and generosity quickly won their esteem. His thoughts 
seemed entirely devoted to the spiritual and temporal concerns of 
his station. On every Sunday and hotiday he rode to some country 
church, celebrated mass in public, ordered one of his ctiaplains to 
preach to the people, and at the conclusion distributed alms to the 
poor. He made it his favourite employment to reconcile families at 
variance; a tedious and expensive office, as he frequentiy satisfied 
the injured or discontented party out of his own purse. Every gen- 
Ueman in the county was welcome to his table, which was plenti- 
fully though not extravagantly supplied; and in repairing the 
houses and buildings belonging to his see, he gave employment to 
three hundred workmen. The more he was known, the more he 
was beloved ; the men, to whom in prosperity ho had been an ob- 
ject of hatred, applauded his conduct under adversity ; and even 
at court his name was occasionally whispered with feelings of ap- 
probation. But the fear of offending Anne imposed silence on his 
fnends; and his enemies were careful to paint all his actions to the 
king in false and odious colours (2). 

The cardinal had invited the nobility of the county to assist at his 
installation on the 7th of November : on the 4th he was unexpect- 
edlv arrested at Cawood on a charge of high treason. What was the Nov. a. 
particular crime alleged against him, we know not-, but the king 
asserted that his very servants had accused him of practising against 
» 

court of oommon pleas .came and informed him ** and hell." He then executed the recognizance. 

that it was the opinion of all the judges and of all Singer's Caren. i. 218. This formed a precedent 

the king's counsel, *' that his grace would recog- for subsequent surrender of church property to 

** nise l^fore a judge the right of York pbce to the crown. 

**beiii tibe king and his successors." He replied (i) Rym. xir. 365— 376' Henry had supplied 

that he was ready to obey» " inasmuch," said be, him witii money to pay part of his debts, and 

*'as ye, the fathers of the laws, say that 1 may with a quantity ofplate, furniture, and prorisions, 

•* lawftily do it. Therefore I charge your con- valued at 637/. Zs. 7^*/. 

*• science, and discharge mine. Howbeit, 1 pray z^) These particulars appear from the extracU 

" TOO. show his majesty from me. that 1 most ^f c^niwfll's letters to WoUey at this period, in 

" hmnbly desire his highness to oall to hw most y.^^^^ ^y^ 208, 209. 

" gracious remembrance that therft is boUi hearen * « 
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the government both within and without the realm ; and it is pro- 
bable thai the suspicion of Henry was awakened by the correspon- 
dence of the cardinal with the pope and the king of France (1). 
Wolsey betrayed no symptoms of guilt : the king had not, he main- 
tained, a more loyal subject than himself; there liyed not on earth 
the man who could look him in the face and charge him with un- 
truth : nor did he seek any other favour than to be confronted with 
his accusers (2). 

His health ( he suffered much from the dropsy ) would not allow 
him to travel with expedition ; and at Sheffield park, a seat of the 

Nov. 10. earl of Shrewsbury, he was seized with a dysentery which confined 

Not. 24. blm a fortuight. As soon as he was able to mount his mule, he re- 
sumed his journey : but feeling his strength rapidly decline, he said 

Nov. 28. to the abbot of Leicester, as he entered the gate of the monastery, 
^'.Father abbot, I am come to lay my bones among you/' He was 
immediately carried to his bed ; and the second day seeing Kyngs- 
ton, the lieutenant of the Tower, in his chamber, he addressed him 
in these well-known words : ^^ Master Kyngston, I pray you have 
^^ me commended to his migesty ; and beseech him on my behalf 
'' to call to mind all things that have passed between us, especially 
'^ respecting good queen Catherine and himself; and then shall his 
^^ grace?s conscience know whether I have offended him or not. 
^' He is a prince of most royal courage : rather than miss any part 
^^ of his will, he will endanger one half of his kingdom ; and I do 
^' assure you, I have often kneeled before him, sometimes for three 
^' hours together, to persuade him fh)m his appetite, and could not 
^' prevail. And, master Kyngston, had I but served God as dili- 
^' gently as I have served the king, be would not have given me 
'' over in my grey hairs. But this is my just reward for my pains 
'^ and study, not regarding my service to God, but only my duty 

Not. 29. *' ^ "^y princo (3)." Having received the last consolations of reli- 
gion, he expired the next morning in the sixtieth year of his age. 
The best eulogy on his character is to be found in the contrast be- 
tween the conduct of Henry before, and after the cardinal's fall. 
As long as Wolsey continued in favour, the royal passions were 
confined within certain bounds ; the moment his influence was ex- 
tinguished, they burst through every restraint, and by their 'ca- 

(1) If we may belioTO Cavendiith, he wrote to oonld have committed any act of treason since 
tkem, to reconcile him with Henry, At. poem, his pardon in February; and a man must be 
S36. Mi disse el re, che contro de S. M. el machi- credalons indeed, to belicTe it on the mere testi> 
naTa nel regno et fnori, e m'a detto doTe e come, mony of the dispatches sent to ambassadors 
e che un' e fbrsi piu dan' de suoi servitori abroad, Sacb dispatches with {general diaries 
I'hanno e sooperto ed accnsato. Joacchino apod were always sent on similar occasions to justify 
Le Grand, iii. 529. Nov. 10. The king look great the goTemment in the eyes of foreign princes. ^ 
pains to conTlnce Joacchino that ht was not sus- (3) CaTendish, 5l3— 5SS..In the printed edi- 
pected of being an accomplice : the dukes of tions it is asserted that the cardinal poisoned 
Norfolk and Suffolk cTcn swore that he was not. himself, but Dr. Wordsworth has shown that it 
Hence I think it probable that the cardinal's let- was an interpolation. The passage is not in the 
ters passed through his hands. manuscript copies. Ibid., also Singer's Caren- 

(2) It is most improbable that the cardinal dish, 377. 
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price and ^oleoce alarmed his subjects, and asfonisbed the other 
nations of Europe. 

The eyentful history of this great minister has led us into the a. d. 
autumn of the year succeeding his disgrace : it will be necessary to ^^^^' 
rerert to that event, and to notice the changes occasioned by his 
renooyal from (he royai councils. The duke of Norfolk became pre- 
sident of the cabinet ; the duke of Suffolk , earl marshal, and the 
discount Rochford, soon afterwards created earl of Wiltshire, re- 
tained their former places. To appoint a successor to Wolsey in the 
chancery was an object of great importance. If Warham, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was proposed, he was rejected on the ground 
of his being a churchman (1); and the office was at length giyen to 
sir Thomas More, the treasurer of the household, and chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster. Sir William Fitzwilliam succeeded More ; 
and Dr. Stephen Gardiner was made' secretary to the king, who 
belieyed him to have inherited the abilities of the cardinal, and 
would have raised him perhaps to equal power, could he have b^en 
induced to relinquish his profession as a churchman (2). These six 
formed the privy council : but, if we may believe the account given 
by the French ambassador to his court, Anne Boleyn was the real 
minister, who through her uncle and fother ruled in the cabinet, 
and by the influence of her charms exercised the most despotic 
sway over the heart and mind of her lover (3). 

It may justly excite surprise that More should accept this dan- 
gerous office. With a delicate conscience and a strong sense of duty, 
he was not a fit associate for less fimorous colleagues : the difficul- 
ties, which in the course of two years compelled him to retire from 
court must even now have stared him in the face ; and it was stUl 
in his power to avoid, but uncertain if he could weather, the storm. 
As a schfdar he was celebrated in every part of Europe, and as a 
lawyer he had long practised with applause and success. From the 
office of under-sheriff or common seijeant Henry had called him to 
court, had employed him in different embassies, and had rewarded 
him with the lucrative perferments which have already been men- 
tioned. The merit of More was universally acknowledged ; even 
Wolsey declared that he knew no one more worthy to be his suc- 
cessor^ but there were few instances in which the setis had been 
intrusted to any but dignified churchmen, none in which they had 
been given to a simple knight. On this account he was accompanied 
to the star chamber by a crowd of bishops and noblemen ; and the 

(l} Erannas (Ep. 1347) says that Warham re- (2) II sera fort avant an manicment des afTai- 

fbaed the ofBce. I rather believe the bishop of res, prineipalement s'il veult jetter le froc anx 

Bayonne. who, only three days before More ac- borties. Bayonne. p. 378> 

rcpted it, says that it would not be giren to a (3) Le due de Norfolk eat faict dief de ce coon- 

churchman. On ne sfait encore qui aura le sceaa. seil, et eu son absence celuy de Souffock, et par 

Je croy bien que les prestres n'y toucheront plus, dessus tout mademoiselle Anne. id. p. 377- 380. 

et que k ce parlement ils auront dc terribles alar- 384. 
mes. Oct. 33. p. 378* 

IV. 6 
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Oct. 79. duke of Norfolk conducted him lo his seal^ pronouDced as eolo- 
gium on his talents and virtues, and observed that, if in this i»- 
stance the king had departed from ancient precedent, he was fully 
justified by the superior merit of the new chMceHor^ More in re^ 
turn professed his obh'gation to the king, and to the dote ; and at 
the same time paid an eloquent complunent to the abiiiMes of his 
predecessor, whose example wodid sUmuIate him to the fhiliiful dis^ 
charge of his duly, and whose fall would teach him to moderate his 
ambition (1). 

For some time a rumour had prevailed that a great stroke was 
meditated against the wealth or the immunities of the chun^. 

Nov. 3. When the parliament assembled, three bills respecting mortuaries, 
Ibe probate of wills, and (he phiralitj of benefices, were passed in 
the lower house ; but in the house of lords the bishops and abbots 
offered so vigorous an opposition, that the most obnoxious clauses 
were either modified or expunged. Of those which remained, two 
deserve the notice of the reader, as being the first which in lh» 
reign were enacted in opposition to the papal authority. By these 
every dergymao, who had obtained in the court of Rome or ^se- 
where a license of nou'resideoce on his cure, of a dispensation to 
hold more benefices than the statute allowed, became liable, in the 
first case, to a penalty of twenty pounds ; and in the second , to a pe< 
nalty of seventy pounds, and the forfeiture of the profits artslng 
from such benefices (2)* At the same time the new administration 
introduced a bill to release the king frcm the payment of any loans 
of money which might have been made to him by his subjects. It 
passed through the upper house wMt few observations : In the 
lower the opposition was (d)S(inate ^ but a majority had been pre- 
viously secured by the introduction of members,> who heM offices 
either under the king or his ministers. By the nation this iniquiloiis 
act was loudly condemned. Six years had elapsed since the loans 
were made ^ and in many instances the securities had passed by sale 
or gift or bequest from the hands of the original creditors Into those 
of others. To justify the measure, it was contended in the preamble 
of the bill, that the prosperity of the nation under the king's pater- 
nal care called on his subjects to display their gratitude by cancel- 
ling his debts ; a pretext which, if true, reflected the highest credit 
on the administration of Wolsey ; if false, ought to hate covered his 
successors with disgrace (3). 
I have already noticed the reconciiialion between the courts of 

(1) R7Bi» xiy. 350. Stai^eton, Vit. Mori, 17S Collier, ii. Records, xxviit.) This was certainly 
— ~177. See More's character in Pole, fol. xc. xci. the constitational language of former times : but 

(2) The lower house of conrocatiou com- it was so long since it had been used, that it was 
plained, but in vain, of these statutes, because disregarded bj the king. 

the clergy had neithor given their assent to them, .(3) Rolls, cxliii. Burnet, i. Rec. 82. A similar 

nor been asked for their advice. ( Ad que fa- grant was made by the dergy, Wilk. Con. iii. 

cienda nee consensemnt per Be, nee per procura- 7 IT. 
torts Sttos^ neque super iisdem consult! faeruat. 
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Rome and Madrid. It was followed by an inler¥i(OW between Charles 
and Clement at Bologna, where during four months they both re- 
sided ander the same roof. To Henry this meeting seemed to pre- 
sent a favourable opportunity of proceeding with the diyorce ; and 
as he had hitherto employed clerical negotiators without success, he 
now intrusted the charge to a lay nobleman, the father of his mis- 
tress. By most men the earl of Wiltshire was deemed an objection- 
able agent : but Henry justified his choice by the observation, that 
no one could be more interested in the event of the mission than 
the man whose daughter would reap the fruit of it (1). To the earl, 
however, were joined three colleagues, Stokesley, bishop elect of 
London, Lee, the king's idmoner, and Bennet, doctor of laws ; and 
these were* accompanied by a council of divines, among whom was 
Thomas Cranmer, a clergyman attached to the Boleyn family, and ^•''• 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. They were furnished vnth Jan. 21. 
powers to treat of a general confederacy against the Turks ; and with 
instructions to offer to the pope a consideraUe present, to warn him 
againsi the ambitious projects and treacherous friendship of Charles, 
and lo exhort him to &o Justice to a prince, who was the flroiest 
support of the see of Rome. The negotiation with the emperor was 
intrusted to the dexterity of the earl of Wiltshire, who was ordered 
to address that prince in the French language, stating the grounds 
on which Henry demanded the divorce, and adroitly intermingling 
with those grounds hints of the great power of the English king, of 
the benefits which might be derived from his friiendship, and of the 
evils which might spring from his enmity. If this discourse made 
no foVourable impression, the ambassadors were to return ^ and the 
eari, when he took leave, was to observe that, if Henry had con- 
sulted Charles, it was only throij^h courtesy ; and that he would 
foHow his own judgment, and not submit to the arbitration of the 
pope, against whpse authority he had many good grounds of ex- 
ception (2). With his coi^dants the king spoke of this as of his 
lasl attempt : if It failed, he would withdraw himself from the obe- 
dience of dement as of a pontiff unfit for his station through igno- 
rance, incapable of h<Ming it through simony ; and that he might 
have no occasion to recur to the papal see in beneficiary matters, 
he would establish a bishop with patriarchal powers within his own 
dominions, an example which he had no doidH would be eagerly 
fallowed by orery sovereign in Europe (3). 

Among the romiy causes of solicitude, which preyed on the mind 
of Clement, the divorce of Henry was one of the most perplexing. 
fie had indulged a hope that, after the revocation of the commis^ 

(t) A kitey of JoaocUno apad Le Graii4» >ii. (3) See Aeseinstractioiu among thetranacripts 

408. Anne Boleyn's father had been created earl for the N. Rymer, 168* 

of Viriliabire with remainder to his heirs male, (3) Letters of Joacchino apad Le Grand, iii. 

and carl of Omond in Ireland with remainder p. 4^9. 418> 
to bis heirs general, on the 8th of December, 
1529. 
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sion, the cardinal vould have pronoanced judgment in virtae of his 
ordinary powers, and the king would have proceeded to a second 
marriage, without asking the papal consent, or interfering with 
the papal authority (1). With this view he had declined for nine 
months the cognizance of the cause : but at length, unablie to resist 
the personal application of Charles, he signed a breve, forbidding 
Mar. 7. Heury to marry before the publication of his sentence, and en- 
joining him in the mean while to treat Catherine as his lawful 

wife (2). 

Within a few days the ambassadors arrived ; and their arrival 
furnished him with a specious reason for suspending the operation 
of the breve. He received them graciously, and gave them his 
word, that he would do in favour of Henry whatever his conscience 
would permit. But when they were introduced to Charles, that 
prince did not conceal his feelings at the sight of the father of her, 
who was the rival of his aunt. ^^ Stop, sir/' said the emperor, 
^' allow your colleagues to speak. You are a party in the cause.'' 
The earl replied with firmness, that he did not stand there as a 
father defending the interests of his child, but as a minister repre- 
senting the person of his sovereign ; that if Charles would acquiesce 
in the royal wish, Henry would rejoice*, if he did not, the imperial 
disapprobation should never prevent the king of England from de- 
manding and obtaining justice. As the price of his consent, the 
ambassadors offered him the sum of three hundred thousand crowns, 
the restoration of the marriage poiiion paid with Catherine, and 
security for a maintenance suitable to her birth during life. But he 
replied, that he was not a merchant to sell the honour of his aunt. 
The cause was now before the proper tribunal. If the pope should 
decide against her, he would be silent*, if in her favour he would 
support her cause with all the means which God had placed at his 
disposal (3). 

The new ministers condescended to profit by the advice of the 
man whom they had supplanted ] and sought, in conformity with 
his recommendation, to obtain in favour of the divorce the opinions 
of the most learned divines, and most celebrated universities in 
Europe. Henry pursued the scheme with his characteristic ardour ; 
but, if he was before convinced of the justice of his cause, that 
conviction must have been shaken by the obstinacy of the opposi- 
tion which he every where experienced. In England it might have 
been expected that the influence of the crown would silence the 

^1) A ce qa'il m'en a declare des Ibis plus de muaioated the case with the writinn^s in faronr 

trois en secret, il seroit content que le dit ihar- of Henry to the celebrated Cajetan, whose answer 

riagefhstjj^faict on par dispense dalegatd'An- may be seen in Raynaldus, xxxii. 196- It was 

glelerre on autrement, mais qae ce ne fust par adverse to the king. 

aoa aoctorit^, ny anssi diminuant sa puissance. (3) These particulars are extracted from let- 
Lcttre de I'^^qne de Tarbes. A Bologna* 27 ters -written from Bologna by the bishop of Tar- 
Mars. Apud Le Grand, iii. 400. bes on the 27th and 28th of March. Le Grand, 

(2) Le Grand, iii. 446. He had previously com- iii . 401 . 454. 
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partisans of Catherine : yet even in England it was found necessary 
to employ commands, and promises, and threats, sometimes secret 
intrigue, and sometimes open violence, before a favourable answer 
could be extorted from either of the universities (1). 

In Italy the king's agents were active and numerous^ their suc- 
cess and their failures were perhaps nearly balanced : but the for- 
mer was emblazoned to catch the eye of the public, while the latter 
were discreetly concealed. From the pontiff they had procured a 
breve, exhorting every man to speak his sentiments without fear or 
favour ; and taking their respective stations in the principal cities 
from Venice to Rome, they distributed, according to their discre- 
tion, the monies which had been remitted to them from England. 
They drew an ingenious, but in this case not every intelligible, 
distinction between a fee and a bribe ; and contended that when they 
rewarded the subscriber for his trouble, they paid him nothing as 
the price of his signature. The result of their exertions were the 
real or pretended answers of the universities of Bologna, Padua, and 
Ferrara, and the subscriptions of some hundreds of individuals. 

In the Germanic states Henry was less successful. Not one 
public body could be induced to espouse his cause : even the re- 
formed divines, with a few exceptions, loudly condemned the 
divorce; and Luther himself wrote to Barnes the royal agent, that 
he would rather allow the king to have two wives at the same time, 
than to separate from Catherine for the purpose of marrying another 
woman (2). 

It was therefore from France and her fourteen universities that 
the most valuable aid was expected. The bishop of Bayonne had 
been for some months employed in soliciting the votes of the 
leading members of the different faculties ; and Henry had written 
to the king to employ the royal authority in his favour. But Francis 
artfully pretended that he dared not risk the offence of Charles, so 
long as his two sons were detained prisoners in Spain; nor could 
they be liberated according to the treaty, till he had paid two mil- 
lions of crowns to the emperor, five hundred thousand to the king 
of England, and had redeemed, in favour of Charles, the lily of 
diamonds, which Maximilian and Charles had formerly pawned to 
Henry VII. for the sum of fifty thousand crowns of gold (3). The im- ^«*»* "• 
patience of the king swallowed the bait : he was content to make 
every sacrifice, that he might obtain the subscriptions which he 

(1) On the subscriptions of Ae oniTenities,, subject: and if we may believe Greg, da Casale, 
see note (F). the imperialists, bad snggested the expedient to 

(2) Anteqnam tale repndiom probarem, potins Clement, who communicated it to tbat minister, 
regi permitterem alteram reginam quoque du* Herbert, 330. But Casale was already suspected 
cere, et exemplo patrum et regnm dnas simul of being bought by the imperialists ; and it does 
nxores sen reginas habere. Lutheri Epist. Halx, not appear that any notice was taken of the com- 
1717. p. 280. Mclancthon was of the sameopi- municalion. 

nion (Epist. ad Camerar. 90). Henry had or- (3) Bymcr, xiii. 233- 9. 
dered inquiries to be made at Rome on this very 
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sought; ho forgate the debt, made a present of the pledge, and 
added to it a loan offoar hundred thousand crowns (1). 

Still the business languished tiU the earl of Wiltshire was re- 
turned from Bologna. The university of Paris had long possessed 
the first place among the learned societies of Europe; and it was 
deemed of the first importance to obtain from it a favourable de- 
cision. Henry wrote lo the dean with his own hand ; Francis com- 
manded the faculty of divinity to deliberate on the subject; Mont- 
morency, his prime minister, canvassed for votes from house to 
house ; and every absent member in the interest of the court was suno- 
moned lo Paris. Yet the majority was decidedly hostile to the pre- 
tensions of the king of England. From the beginning of June to the 
middle of August they continued to meet and adjourn; and in one 
instance only, on the second of July , was a plurality of voices obtained, 
by dexterous management, in favour of Henry. By the order of the 
court, the bishop of Senlis carried away the register, that the entry 
might not be effaced or rescinded in any subsequent meeting; and 
an attested copy was forwarded to England, and published by the 
king as the real decision of the university of Paris. From Orleans 
and Toulouse, from the theologians of Bourges, and the civilians of 
Angers, similar opinions were received ; but Ihe theologians of the 
last city pronounced in favour of the existing marriage (2). The 
other universities were not consulted, or their answers were sup- 
pressed. 

It had been originally intended to lay before the pontiff this mass 
of opinions and subscriptions, as the united voice of the christian 
world pronouncing in favour of the divorce (3). But Clement knew 
(and Henry was aware that he knew) the arts by which they had 
been purchased or extorted (4) ; and both were sensible, that in- 
dependently of other considerations, they did not reach the real 
merits of the question ; for all of Ihem were founded on the suppo- 
sition that the marriage between Arthur and Catherine had actually 
been consummated, a disputed point which the king was unable to 
prove, and which the queen most solemnly denied^ In the place of 
these opinions it was deemed more prudent to substitute a letter to 
July 80. ^bo POPC) subscribed by the lords spiritual and temporal, and by 
a certain number of commoners, in the name of the whole nation: 
This instrument complains in forcible terms of Clement's partiality 
and tergiversation. What crime had the king of England committed 
that he could not obtain what the most learned men, and the most 
celebrated universities declared to be his right? The kingdom was 
threatened with the calamities of a disputed succession, which could 
be averted only by a lawful marriage ; and yet the celebration of 

(i) Rym. xiv. 328. 358. 360—364. 378— 384. • (3) Dispatch of Joaochino, Feb. 15. p. 44J. 
Le Grand, iii. 428-~446. (4) Mullo non astu ct prece el pretio. Epis. 

(2) Apud Le Grand, iii. 507. Clementis apad Raynald. p. 647. 
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ihat marriage was prevented by tbe affected delays and unjust 
partiality of tbe pontiff. Nothing remained, but to apply the remedy 
without his interference. It might be an evil : but It would prove a 
less evil, than the precarious and perilous situation in which Eng- 
land was now placed (1). 

To this uneourteous and menacing remonstrance, Qement re- s«pt. 27. 
{died with temper and firmness ; that the charge of partiality would 
have come witti more truth and a better grace from tbe opposite 
party ; that he had pushed his indulgence for the king beyond the 
boands of law and equity, and had refused to act on the queen's ap- 
peal, till the wh(^ college of cardinals unanimously charged him with 
injustice; that, if he had not since proceeded with his cause, it was 
because Henry had appointed no attorney to plead for him, and 
because his ambassadors at Bologna had asked for additional time ; 
tliat the opinions which they mentioned had never been oflSclally 
communicated to the holy see, nor did he know of any, which were 
fortified with reasons and authorities lo inform his judgment; that 
if England were really threatened with a disputed succession, the 
danger woukl not be removed, but augmented, by proceedings 
contrary to right and justice ; that if lawless remedies were em- 
ployed, those with whom they originated must answer for the re- 
sult*, that, in short, he was ready to proceed with the cause imme- 
diately, and to show to the king every indulgence and favour 
compatible with justice *, one thing only he begged in return, that 
they woukl not require of him, through gratitude to man, to violate 
the immutable commandments of God (2). 

Shortly after the receipt of this answer, the king was informed by 
his agents, that the imperialists were most urgent in their solicita- 
tions, and that Clement, though he interposed every obstacle in his 
power, would soon be compelled to issue an infaibilory breve, for^ 
bidding all archbishq)s or bishops, courts or tribunals, to givo 
judgment in the matrimonial cause against Catherine. It was ob- 
served that he became more pensive than usual. AH his expedients 
were exhausted ; he saw that he could neither remove the opposi- 
tion of the emperor, nor obtain the consent of the pontiff; and found 
that after so many attempts he was involved in greater difiicullies 
than before. He began to waver ; and (^served to his confidants 

{|i Beikert, 331. covU only aduowMg* bis own weakness in 

\2) Hexlwrt, S35. V^itfa the remonstrance suffering it to be extorted from bim by Ibe en< 

Hcncy sent a letter from himself complaining of treaties of Walaej and the agcnits. But lo the 

the treatment which he had receired. He men- other part of the complaint, when it was urged 

ticuvi the ctHnmission, the promise not to revoke by Bonner, he replied : that " if the queen had 

it, tke decretal bull whidk was burnt, and Uicb <• not given aa oath qnod non spcnhat eonsequi 

adds, " if your holiness did grant us all th«w « pstitisB compfementMn in parttbns, he would 

<« things justly, ye did unjustly revoke them : if ** not have advoked the matter at all : but seeing 

" there were ao deceit or fraud in the revoca- '* she gave that oath, and refused the judges as 

" tion, then how wrongfully and snbtlely have '* suspect, a|^pealing also to his court, he said he 

" been done all those (hiags that have been " might and oucht to hear her, his promise 

" done." (Burnet, i. Rec. 42. The dale should '* made to your highness, which was qualified, 

be Aug. 1530). We are not acquainted with «< notwithstanding." Bornet, iii. Rec. 40. 
Clement's answer. With respect to the bull, he 
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that he bad been grossly deceived : be should never have sought a 
divorce, had he not been assured that the papal approbation might 
be easUy obtained ; -that assurance had proved false ; and he v^ould 
BOW abandon the attempt for ever (1). These v^ords were soon 
whispered from one to another; they quickly reached the ear of 
Anne Boleyn ; and dismay was painted on the countenances of the 
mistress and her advocates, of the ministers and their adherents. 
Their ruin was confidently foretold; when they were rescued from 
danger by the boldness and ingenuity of Cromwell. 

The subsequent elevation of Cromwell to the highest honours in 
the state reflects an interest on (he more obscure portion of his 
private life. His father was a fuller in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. The son in his early youth served as a trooper in the wars 
of Italy; from the army he passed to the service of a Venetian 
inerchant ;and after sometime, returning to England, exchanged the 
counter for the study of the law. Wolsey had employed him to dis- 
solve the monasteries which had been granted for the establishment 
of his colleges, a trust which he discharged to the satisfaction of 
his patron, at the same time that he enriched himself. His prin- 
ciples, however, if we may believe hi^ own assertions, were of the 
most flagitious description. He had learned from Machiavelli that 
vice and virtue were but names, fit indeed to amuse the leisure of 
the learned in their colleges, but pernicious to the man who seeks 
to rise in the courts of princes. The great art of the politician was, 
in his Judgment, to penetrate through the disguise which sove- 
reigns are accustomed to throw over (heir real inclinations, and to 
devise the most specious expedients by which they may gratify 
their appetites without appearing to outrage morality or religion (2). 
By acting on tbise principles he had already earned the haired of 
the public ; and, when his patron was disgraced, was singled out 
for punishment by the voice of the populace. He followed Wolsey 
to Esher : but despairing of the fortune of the fallen favourite, 
hastened to court, purchased with presents the protection of the 
ministers, and was confirmed in that office under the king, which 
he had before held under the cardinal, the stewardship of the latfds 
of the dissolved monasteries (3). 

The day after the king's intention had transpired, Cromwell, who, 
to use his own words, was determined to ^' make or mar (4),'' 
solicited and obtained an audience. He felt, he said, his own 
inability to give advice : but neither affection nor duty would 

(1) Pole had this aceonnt from one of those to with John Legh on Madbiayelli. MS. Cleop. E. vi. 
whom the king had dudosed hb sentiments. 381* 

Mihi referebat qui aodivit. jkpolog. ad Carol. Y, (3) Omnium voce, qui aliquid de eo intellese- 

Can. 127. rant, ad supplicium poscebator. Hoc enim affir- 

(2) Pole relates that he received these lessons mare {lossam, qui Londini turn adfui, et Yoces 
from the mouth of Cromwell himself in IVoIsey's audiyi. Nee vero popuhis ullum spedaculum 
palace. Me, IdS-^ldO. See also Pole's discourse libentins expectabat. Pole, 12T* 

(4) Cavendish, 4S3' 
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suffer him to be sileDt, when he behekl ibe anxiety of his sovereign. 
It might be presumption in him to judge : but he thought the 
king's difficulties arose from the timidity of his counsellors, who 
were led astray by outward appearances, and by the opinions of the 
vulgar. The learned, and the universities had pronounced in favour 
of the divorce. Nothing was wanting but the approbation of ibe 
pope. That approbation might indeed be useful to check the 
resentment of the emperor : but, if it could not be obtained. Was 
Henry to forego his right? Let him rather imitate the princes of 
Germany, who had thrown off the yoke of Rome ] let him, with the 
authority of parliament, declare himself the head of the church 
within his own realm. At present England was a monster with two 
heads. But were the king to take into his own hands the authority 
DOW usurped by the pontiff, every anomaly would be rectified ^ the 
present difficulties would vanish ^ and the churchmen, sensible that 
their lives and fortunes were at his disposal, would become the 
obsequious ministers of his will. Henry listened with surprise but 
with pleasure to a discourse, which flattered not only his passion 
for Anne Boleyn, but his thirst of wealth, and greediness of power. 
He thanked Cromwell, and ordered him to be sworn of his privy 
counciL(l). 

It was evident that the adoption of this title would experience 
considerable opposition from the clergy : but the cunning of Crom- 
well had already organized a plan, which promised to secure their 
submission. The reader may have observed in a preceding volume, 
that when the statutes of premunire were passed, a power was given 
lo the sovereign to modify or suspend their operation at his discre- 
tion ^ and from that time it had been customary for the king to grant 
letters of license or protection to particular individuals, who meant 
to act or had already acted against the letter of these statutes. Hence 
Wolsey had been careful to obtain a patent under the great seal, 
authorizing him to exercise the legatine authority, nor did any 
person during fifteen years presume to accuse him of violating the 
law. When, however, he was indicted for the offence, he refused 
to plead the royal permission, and through motives of prudence 
suffered judgment to pass against him. Now, on the ground of his 
conviction, it was argued that all the clergy were liable to the same 
penalty, because, by admitting his jurisdiction, they had become, 
in the language of the statute, his faujlors and abettors-, and the. 
attorney-general was instructed to file an information against the 
whole body in the court of king's bench. The convocaUon hastily 
assembled, and offered a present of one hundred thousand pounds 
in return for a full pardon. To their grief and astonishment Henry 

(1) Pole, 118—132. This is not a suppositious quod non vel ab eodem nuncio ( Cromwell him- 
fliscoune. He says of it: Hoc possum a Efirnuire self) eo narrante intdlexi, vel ab illis, qui ejus 
nihil in ilia oratione positum alicujtts momenti, consilii fiicrunt parlicipes, p. 123* 
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«- »^- refoaed the proposal, unless in the preamble Co the grant a clause 

plb. 7* were introduced^ acknowledging the king ^' to be the protector and 
^' only supreme head of the church and clergy of England." Three 
days were consumed in useless consultation; confecences were held 
with Gromwdl and ihe royal commissioners ; expedients were pro- 
posed and rejected ; and a positive message was sent by the viscount 
Rochfordy that the king would admit of no other alteration than the 
addition of the words ^^ under Crod/' What induced him to relent 
is unknown : but an amendment was moved with his permission by 
archbishop Warfaam, and carried with the unanimous consent of 

Feb. 11. both houses (1). By this the grant was made in the usual manner : 

^"' ^' but ill the enumeration of the motives on which it was grounded 
was inserted within a parenthesis the following clause ^^ of which 
^^ church \and clergy we acknowledge his majesty to be the chief 

Hay. 4. ^' pr^tector, the only and supreme lord, and, its far as the law oj 
'' Christ wilt allow, the supreme hea(il[2).'' The northern convo- 
cation adopted the same language, and voted for the same purpose 
a grant of eighteen thousand dght hundred and forty pounds (3). 
It is plain that the introduction of the words, ^^ as fiir as the law of 
'' Christ will allow,"' served to invalidate the whole recognition ^ 
. since those who might reject the king's supremacy could maintain 
that it was not allowed by the law of Christ. But Henry was yet 
wavenog and irresolute : he sought to intimidate the court of Rome, 
but had not determined to separate from its communion : it was 
therefore thought sufficient to have made a beginning ; the qusjifying 
clause miglit be afterwards expunged, whenever the occasion re- 
quired (4). 

Jan. 5. In the mean while the inhibitory brief had been signed by Qement, 
and published with the usual solemnity in Flanders (5). That it 
might make the less impression on the minds of the people the new 
chancellor, attended by twelve peers, went to the lower house ; the 

Mar. 30. auswcrs of the universities were read ; above a hundred papers, said 
to contain the opinions of theologians and canonists were exhibited ; 
and the members were exhorted, on (heir return to their homes, to 
acquaint their neighbours with the justice of the royal cause (6). 

Maj3i.^fler the prorogation several lords were deputed to wait on the 

(1) WUk Con. ii. ns. Tbo Uqc bad also de^ (3) Wiik Con. iii. 744. la coiweqaeoee a par- 
maaded a recognition that it was by his protection don was granted. St. of Realm, iii. 334. 
that they were enabled inaenrire com aniaiaram (4) TBBttaU» bishop of Darhaa, though he had 
Qiajestati ejus conunisaa;. Ibid. This, however, receiyed many farours from Hei^ry, had the con- 
was evaded, by the following amendment, inser- rage to protest against it. If the clanse meant 
▼ire core/Mvpo/i m^eatati ejus oommssi. Ibid., nothing more than that the king was head in 
743. ' temporals, why, he asked, did it not say so? If 

(3) Ibid., 743. Burnetii. Ii3) uses many ar« it meant that he was the head in spiritaala* it 

guments to show that Reginald Pole most proba- was contrary to the doctrine of the catholic 

bly concurred in this rote. But Pole himsdf church, and he called on all present to witness 

reminds the king that, though he heard liim bis dissent from it, and to order the entry of his 

refuse the grant without the title, he was not protest among the acts of the convocation. Wilk. 

present when the etmvoeation consented to give Con. iiu 745. 

him th« tide. Dam base statuereator, aon adfni, (5) Le Grand, iii. 531. 

fol. xix. linii. (9) HaH, 196— 'i9». 
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queeoy and (o request, that for the quiet of the king's conscience, 
sbe would refer the matter to the decision of four temporal and four 
spiritual peers. ^^Crod grant him a quiet conscience," she replied ; 
'^ but this shall be your answer : I am his wife lawfully married to 
<^ bio) by order of holy chureh ^ and so I wiU abide until the court 
^* of Borne, which was privy to the beginning, shall have made 
^^ thereof an end.'' A second deputation was sent with an order for 
her to leave the palace at Windsor. *'CfO where I may," ^e 
answered, ^* I shall stilt be his lawful wife." In obedience to the j^j u. 
king, she repaired to Ampthill; where, if she was no longer treated 
as queen, she no longer witnessed the ascendency of her rival (1). 

The bishoprics of York and Winchester, two of the most weallhy 
preferments in the English church, had remained vacant since the 
death of Wolsey , through the desire of Henry to bestow one of them 
on his kinsman, Reginald Poje. That young nobleman was the son 
of Sir Richard Pole, a Welsh knight, and of Margaret, countess of 
Salisbury, the daughter of George, duke of Clarence, who had been 
put to death by the order of his brother, Edward lY. Henry had 
taken on himself the charge of his education ; and Reginald spent 
five years in the. university of Padua, where his birth and manners, 
his talents and industry, attracted the notice, and won the esteem of 
the first scholars in Italy. On h» return to England, shunning the 
favours which his sovereign olTered him, he retired to the house 
lately belonging to dean Golet within the Garttiusian monastery at 
Shene ; and at the expiration of two years, that he might avoid the 
storm which he saw gathering, obtained the royal permission to 
pursue his theological studies in the university of Paris. But the 
peace of his asylum was soon invaded by an order from the king to 
procure, in conjunction with Langet, the brother of the bishop of 
Bayonne, opinions in favour of the divorce; a charge from the 
execution of which his conscience recoiled, and which, under the 
pretence of youth and inexperience, he resigned to the address of 
his colleague. Soon after his recall he was told by the duke of 
Norfolk that the king had marked him out for the first dignities in ' 
the English church, but previously expected firom him a faithful 
explanatioh of his opinion concerning the divorce. Pole frankly 
owned that he condemned it : but by the advice of the duke requested 
the respite of a month that he*might have leisure to study the 
question. After many debates with his brothers and kinsmen, and 
a long struggle with himself, he fancied that he had discovered an 
expedient, by which, without wounding his conscience, he might 
satisfy his sovereign. His conversion was announced to Henry^ who 
received him most graciously in the gallery at Whitehall : but that 
monoient Pole began to hesitate ; he deemed it a crime to dissemble \ 

(l) Hall, 300. Herb. 354. 
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and . in a follering voice ventured to disclose his real sentiments'. 
The king heard him with looks and gestures of anger, interrupted 
his discourse with a volley of reproaches, and, turning on his heel, 
left him in tears. At his departure he was assailed with the re- 
monstrances of lord Montague and his other brothers, who com- 
plained that by his obstinacy he had ruined not only himself but also 

juiir. them. Moved by their complaints, he wrote to the king, lamenting 
his misfortune in dissenting from the opinion of his benefactor, and 
detailing with modesty the motives of his conduct. It was now 
thought that nothing could save him from the royal displeasure : 
lord Montague waited on the king to deplore the infatuation of his 
brother : but Henry replied, '^ My lord, I cannot be olTended with 
^' so dutiful and affectionate a letter. I love him in spite of his 
^' obstinacy \ and, were he but of my opinion on this subject, I would 
'' love him better than any man in my kingdom (1)." Instead of 
withdrawing his pension of five hundred crow4is, he allowed him 
again to leave England, and to prosecute his studies abroad. The 
see of York was given to Lee, who had accompanied the earl of 
Wiltshire to Bologna ; that of Winchester to Gardiner, whose 
prospect of monopolizing the royal favour had been clouded by the 
growing influence of Cromweil. The new prelates, however, did 
not conceive th^t the recognition , of the king-s supremacy had 
enabled him to confer episcopal Jurisdiction. They solicited institu- 

Dec. 3. tion from the pontiff ^ and Henry, as soon as the papal bulls arrived, 
issued the customary writs for the delivery of their temporalities (2). 
By this time the Imperialists had acquired a decided superiority 
at Rome : but their progress was checked by the obstacles which 
Clement's secret partiality for the king of England repeatedly threw 
in their way. They prayed judgment against him on the ground 
that he refused to plead : the pontiff, to elude the demand, requested 
Henry to appoint an agent with the office of excusator, who might 
show cause for bis absence. The king consented ^ but not till he had 

June 22. proposod two qucstious to the university of Orleans, the faculty of 
law at Paris, and the principal advocates in the parliament of that 
capital ; who replied, l"". that he was not obliged to appear at Rome 
either in person or by his attorney, but that the cause ought to be 
heard in a safe place before delegates unobjectionable to either 
party ^ 2''. that it was not necessary to furnish the excusator with 
powers for the performance of his office, because it was a duty which 

( 1 ) See Pole, Pro ecdes. unit, defen. fol. Ixxviii. *' elo(raence» that if it were set forth and knowne 

Apolog;. ad. Ang;lix Parllam. Epistolamim torn. i. «* to the common people, I suppose it were not 

p. 182. Kp. ad Edward reg. iii. 327—332. Henry •* possible to persnade them to the contrary. The 

communicated this letter to Cranmer, who had " Lynge and my lady Anne rode yesterday to 

now returned to England, and joined the Boleyn ** W indsower, and this nyght they be looked for 

family at court. He giyes the following account " agayne at Hampton courle. God be their 

of it to his patron the carl of Wiltshire. ** He " guyde." June xiii. Strype's Cranmpr, App. 

** hath wrytten wyth such wytte that it appereth No. i. 

" that he might be for hys wysedome of the (2) Rym. xiv. 428> 429. 
•' cownsel to the kynge hys grace i and of such 
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every subject owed to his sovereign, in the same manner as a child 
to his parent (1). Sir Edward Game was now sent, but with verbal 
instructions, and without {K>wers in writing. If Clement was mortified 
with this omission, he was still more distressed when he received a 
letter from Catherine, announcing her formal expulsion firom court, a- ». 
and praying the pontiff no longer to refuse her Justice. In the most jin^ 25. 
forcible but affectionate terms he wrote to the king, and painted the 
infamy which by his late conduct he had stamped on his own cha- 
racter. He had married a princess of distinguished virtue, and 
allied in blood to the first sovereign in Europe ^ and now, after the 
lapse of more than twenty years, he had ignominiously driven her 
from his court, to introduce in her place another woman with whom 
be publicly cohabited, and to whom he transferred the conjugal 
affection due to his wife. Let him recall his queen, and dismiss her 
rival. It was what he owed to himself : but Clement would receive 
it as a favour, the most signal favour, which Henry had e?er con- 
ferred on the apostolic see (2). 

But the time was past when the king sought to conciliate : his 
present object was intimidation ^ and with that purpose he had 
assembled the parliament. In a former volume I have noticed the 
origin of the annates or first-fruits, which were paid to the Roman 
see from most nations in Europe, and formed the chief fund for the 
support of the cardinals in attendance on the pontiff. An act was 
passed for the abolition of this ecclesiastical impost. In the pream- 
ble it was stated that the annates had been originally established for 
the defence of Christendom against the infidels *, that they had been 
insensibly augmented, till they became a constant drain on the 
wealth of the nation (3) ^ and that it was necessary to provide an 
immediate remedy before the decease of the present bishops, of 
whom many were ffir advanced in years. It was therefore enacted 
that, if any prelate hereafter should presume to pay first-fruits to 
the see of Rome, he should forfeit his personalties to the king, and 
the profits of his see as long as he held it ^ that, if in consequence of 
the omission the necessary bulls were rehised, he should never- 
theless be consecrated by the archbishop, or two other bishops, as 
was usual in ancient times ^ and that if, on such account, any cen- 
sures or interdicts wece issued. by the pope, they shoukl be utterly 
disregarded. It was not, however, that Henry sought to save the 
money, for he would eagerly have purchased the divorce with more 
costly sacrifices ) nor that he wished to proceed to an open rupture 
with the court of Rome, for he still held out hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion« But his real object was to influence the resolves of the pontiff 

(l^ Rym. xiv. 410— -433. tnnin contabemium et cohabitatioaetti recepiss«, 

(3) Herbert^ 360. Le Grand, iii. 561- The eigne maritalem affectum uxori tusc* debitam 

pontifPs expressions admit not of a doubt as to exhibere. Ibid. 

the character whicb he had received of Anne (3) The amount was estimated at 4000/- l>cr 

Boleyn. Loco antem ejus qnandam Aimam in annum, on an average of many years. 
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by eoDsiderattoDS of interest. Hence the rigoar of the act was mi- 
tigated by the following provisions ^ I'', that for the expediting of 
his bulls, each bishop might lawfoUy pay fees after the rate of five 
per cent, on the amoant of his yearly income : and %"*. that (in order 
to come to an amicable composition with the pope) it should be at 
the option of the king to aaspend or modify^ to annul or enforce, the 
present statute by his letters patent, which in this instance siMMild 
hare the force of law (1). 

At the same time Gromwell Tentured to proceed a step farther in 
the prosecution of his plan for annexing to the crown the supreme 
Jurisdiction in ecclesiastical concerns. An address was procured 
from the house of commons, eomi^aining that the conyocations of 
the clergy, without consulting the other estates, often enacted laws 
which regarded temporal matters, and which, though contrary to 
the statutes oi the realm, were notwithstanding enforced by spiritual 
Apr. 12. censures, and prosecutions for heresy. This address was sent by 
Mny 10. Henry to the convocation, and was foUowed by a requisition, that 
the clergy should promise never more to enact, pobhsh, or enforce 
their constitutions without the royal authority and assent ^ and that 
they should subnfit ail those now in force to the consideration of a 
coBKnittee of thirty-two members, half laymen and half clergymen, 
to be chosen by the king, and to have the power of determining 
what constitutions ought (o be abolished, and what ought to be re- 
toined. Though Gardiner composed an eloquent answer to the ad- 
dre^ \ though the clergy maintained that they iiad received from 
GbrJBt authority to make such laws as were necessary for the govern- 
ment of their flocks in faith and morals, an authority admitted by 
aU Qnrislian princes, founded in Scripture, and ^^ defended wHh 
^^ most vehement and inexpugnsMe reasons and authorities by his 
^^ majesty himself in his most exeettent book against Luther ; '' 
though they consented to proikiise that in consideration of bis z^l 
and wisdom they wookl neVer make any new constitutions during 
hi& reign without his absent, and were witling to submit the consi- 
deration of the oM constftlutioDS to the judgment of his grace atone, 
the king was inexorable 9 and vMt nuiny discussioni, a form of snb- 
M«y 15. mission, which lie consented to accept, was carried by large ms^ 
rities. The clause Hikiititig ttie prediise to tiie duration of Aie pre- 
sent reign was r^cted, but the king was added to the committee, 
and the assent of the clergy wa» saki to be grounded on their know- 
ledge of his^ superior learning and ptety (2). 

These proceedings, so hostile to the authority of the clergy, and 
the interests of the pontiir, were immediately communicated to 
Game at Rome. He had demanded to be admitted as excusator,^ 



(1^ Rolls, ccxxxiv. Stat, of Realn»iii. dSS^*?. limited to hiiB, and not iiiherit»U« by IiIb sac- 
(2) Hence I kave no doubt that they tMant to cessors. Wilk. Con. iij. 748> et seq. 
contend afterwards that it was a persoual grant, 
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and was opfoa^ bf Ibe Imperialists ; the argoments of counsel 
were beard oo bo(h ndes ; and dement, bariog spun out the dis> joiy 13. 
cttssion for some montlis, pronounced against the claim, and sum- 
moned the king to proceed with the cause in November. When the t^^- xs. 
day capie Came protested against Hie summons : but the pontiff re- 
jected the protest, and requested Henry to appear by his attorney ; 
in which case delegates might be appcrinted to take informations in 
England, ttiough the final judgment must be reserved to the Roman 
see. At the same time he signed a breve, complaining that in de- 
fiance of public decency the king continued to cohabit with his 
mistress, declaring both of them excommunicated, unless they 
should separate within a month after the receipt of the present tetter; 
and, in case they should presume to marry, pronouncing such mar- 
riage invalid, and confirming his former prohibition against it (1). 
It seems, however, that f6r itome reason, which is uiAnown, the 
publication of this breve was suspended. 

During the summ^ Benry had renewed his former treaties with 
France, and in addition had concluded a defensive alliance against 
any subsequent aggression on the part of ih(s emperor (2). He had 
frequently solicited an interview with Francis : he now repeated his 
request is so urgent a manner, that the French king, though with 
considerable reluctance, acquiesced^ But Anne Boleyn also sought 
to be of the parly ; and the ambassador was employed to procure 
fof her an invitation from Francis, who on his part might be accom- 
panied by the queen of Navarre. Whether he succeeded is very un^ 
certein (3) : at the appointed time the two kings rq)aired, the o«e 
to Calais, the other to Boulogne. As Henry had requested the meet- Cd. 21. 
ing, he paid the first Tisit ; and at the end of four days Francis 
returned with him to Calais, where he remained the same time. On oct. 28. 
the Sunday evening after supper the door was suddenly Unrown 
open ; twelve persons in masks and female dresses entered the 
room; and each singled out a gentleman to dance. Henry after 
some time took off the yizors of the ms^kers ; and it appeared that 
Frauds had danced with Anne Boleyn. He conversed with her for 
soBie minutes apart, and the next morning sent her as a present 
a jewel vataed at fifteen thousand crowns (4). 

Curiosity was alive to discover the object of this meeting : but, 

(0 Baniet,i. Becords* ii. 1 1 1—1 19. Le Gnnd, the meeting was made by A«iie, but intimates as 

i. %n— >93<>. Sii. 5&8— SM' mnefa hj Mdiuf , diet ne is under oatk not to 

f2)B7m xiv. 434. ^ reveal the cparter firom which it coaiefl. Hearf 

^) Le Grand, iii. 562. In this letter the oishop wished both monarchs to be on a footing of 

€i Bayoone detaib the high faronr in which he equality and desired that, if he brought Anne, 

is with Henry and Anne. The former spends Francis should bring the queen of Navarre ; for 

tmvni hamn wiA Mm every day, and diidosee ' he would not meet tibe quees of France, the em> 

Jtn h«D ail his seerets. He aceompaniee the ether petor'a rister. H bait eet habiHcment ik r£sBai> 

am «a buttkig parties ; has received ftom her at giBoUe> tant qu'il hiy seable veoir un diebte, 

pnaaac ^f a grcjAiowncI, at horn, nhd a huntei's p. 559. Francis, howwer, did not comply with 

jacket aaaA cap : and 1^ King alwayv selects for his whim, and was not accompanied by any 

tlMB a proper atadcnv, from wtdett widt their lady. 

enm bow* they slraot Ae deer as they ran by. (4) Hall. 169—109. Le Grand, i. 33t. 
He does not say that the request to be ^pnaeat at 
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* 

while ttie royal attendants were atniised with reports of a confede- 
racy against the Turks, the two princes communicated to each 
other in secret the real or imaginary wrongs which they had suf- 
fered from the pontiff, and concerted measureis to confine within 
narrower limits the pretensions of the holy see. But they came to 
the discussion with far different feelings. The irritation of Henry 
sought lo set at defiance the papal authority, provided he could 
secure the co-operation of his ally ; Francis affected an equal parade 
of resentment, but laboured, while he concealed his object, to effect 
a reconciliation between his friend and the pope. When the king of 
England proposed a general council, so many difficulties were ob- 
jected, such a succession of delays, remonstrances, and discussions 
was anticipated, that he reluctantly acquiesced in the more tempe^ 
rate advice of the French king, to invite Clement to meet the two 
monarchs at Marseilles, where they might settle their existing dif- 
ferences in an amicable manner. Henry promised that he would 
attend in person, or by the first nobleman in his realm ; and that in 
the interval he would abstain from every act which might tend to 
widen the breach betw^n himself and the pope ; and Francis des- 

oct. 31. patched to Rome the cardinals of Grandmont and Tournon to ar- 
range the preliminaries of the meeting, wrote a letter to Clement 
protesting against the insult which he had offered to all crowned 
heads, by citing the king of England out of his dominions, and 
insisted that the cause ought to be heard and decided on the spot by 
delegates fully authorized to determine without appeal or procrasti- 
nation. The monarchs separated with professions of mutual esteem, 
and assurances of the most lasting attachment (1). 

Five years had now rolled away since Henry first solicited a di- 
vorce, three since he began to cohabit with Anne Boleyn, and still 
he appeared to have made but little progress towards the attainment 
of his object (2). The reader, who is acquainted with the impetuo- 
sity of his character, will perhaps admire his patience under so 
many delays and miscarriages ; he may discover its true cause in the 
infecundity of Anne^ which had hitherto disappointed the king's 
most anxious wish to provide for the succession to the throne. 

Sept. 1. Instead of making her his wife, he had in September last granted 
to her, and to the heirs male of her body for ever, the dignity of 
marchioness of Pembroke, with an annuity to her of one thousand 
pounds for life out of the bishopric of Burham, and of another 
thousand out of several manors belonging to the crown : but four 

{t) Le Grand, i. 333^ 234. iii. S7S« home» and consents to live with him under the 

(2) This charge of cohabitation has given of- same roof, where for three years she is constantly 

fence. Yet, if there were no other audiorily, the in his company at meals, in his journeys, on oc* 

rery case itself would justify it. A young woman casions of ceremony, and at parties of pleasure. 

of one-and4wenty listens to declarations of love Can it betray any great want of candour to dis- 

* from a married man who has already seduced 4>ute the innocence of such intimacy between the 

her sister ; and, on his promise to abstain from two loyers ? — See, however, Mr. Hallam, Constit. 

his wife and to marry her, she quits her parental Hist. 1. 84. note. 
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montbs later she proved to be in a condition to promise him an 
heir ; and the necessity of placing beyond cayil the legitimacy of the 
child induced him to violate the pledge which he had so solemnly Janf'ss. 
given to the king of France. On the 25th of January, at an early 
hour, Dr. Rowland Lee, one of the royal chaplains, received an 
order to celebrate mass in a room in the west turret of Whitehall. 
There he found the king attended by Norris and Heneage, two of 
the grooms of the chamber, and Anne Boleyn, accompanied by her 
train-bearer Anne Savage, afterwards lady Berkeley. We are told 
that Lee, when he discovered the object for which he had been 
called, made some opposition : but Henry calmed his scruples with 
the assurance that Clement had pronounced in his favour, and that 
the papal instrument was safely deposited in his closet (1). 

As soon as the marriage ceremony had been performed, the par- 
ties separated in silence before it was light*, and the viscount Roch- 
ford, the brothenof Anne, was despatched to announce the event, 
but in the strictest confidence, to Francis. At the same time he was 
instructed to dissuade that king from consenting to the intended 
marriage of his second son with the niece of Clement ; or, if it could 
not be prevented, to prevail on him to make it a condition of -the 
marriage that the pope should proceed no further in his measures 
against Henry (2). Francis received the intelligence with sorrow. 
Henry's precipitancy had broken all the measures which had been 
planned for the reconciliation of the English king with the pontiff : 
but in answer to his complaints by Langey his ambassador, Henry 
pleaded scruples of conscience, and promised that he would, con- 
ceal the marriage' till the month of May, by which time the inter- 
view between Francis and Qement would have taken place. Then, 
if Clement did him justice, the recent proceeding would prove of 
no detriment ; if not, he was determined to set the papal authority 
at defiance. But, contrary to his hopes, the interview was post- 
poned ; the pregnancy of the bride became visible ^ and one Easter 
eve orders were given that she should receive the honours due to 
the queen consort. The marriage was thus acknowledged -, still the Apr. 12. 
date of its celebration remained involved in mystery ; and to encou- 
rage the notion that the child had been conceived in wedlock, a 
report was artfully circulated that the nuptials had occurred at a 
more early period, immediately after the separation of the two kings 
at Calais (3). 

(1) Bamet treats this acooant as one of the (3) Heace the marriage is dated ou the 14th of 
fictions of Sanders : bat it is taken from a mann- November^ 1532, the day when Henry and Anne 
seript history of the divorce presented to queen sailed from Calais* by almost all our historians. 
Hairy, thbrty years before the work of Sanders But Godwin (Aunal. 51.) and Stowe (Annals. 
was poblished; (See Le Grand, ii. 110) and 543) hare assigned it to the 25th of January, the 
agrees perfectly with the attempt to keep the feast of the conversion of St. Paul ; and that they 
marriage secret for two or 'diree months. Lee was are right, is incontestably proved from a letter 
made bishop of Chester, was translated to Lich- still extant, written by archbishop Cranmer to 
field and Coventry, nnd honoured witt the pre- bis friend Hawkins, the ambassador to the em- 
sideatsfaip of Wales. Stowe, 543. peror. Ai^er an account of the coronation, he 

(2) Transcripts for the N. Rym. 176. proceeds thus ; " But, nowe, sir, you may nott 

IV. 7 
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Archbishop Warbam, who bad been driven from court by the 
ascendency of Wolsey, was zealously allached lo the ancient doc- 

* » trines and the papal authority : his death in the course of the last 
Ang^ai. summer empowered the king lo raise to the first dignity in the 
English church a prelate of opposite principles, and more devoted 
to the will of his sovereign. Thomas Cranmer, at the recommenda- 
tion of Henry (1), bad been taken into the family of the Bokyns, 
and had assisted the father and the daughter with his services and 
advice : his book in favour of the divorce, the boldness with which 
he had advocated the royal cause at Rome, and the industry with 
which he had solicited signatures in Italy, had raised him in the 
'esteem of the king *, and soon after his return he was appointed 
orator ad Caesarem, or ambassador attendant on tlie emperor. Both 
Henry and Anne flattered themselves that, by selecting him for the 
successor of Warham, they would possess an archbishop acccHtling 
to their own hearts. There was, however, one objection which 
might have proved fatal to his elevation with a prince, who till his 
last breath continued to enforce with the stake and the halter the 
observance of clerical celibacy. Cranmer after the death of his wife 
had taken orders ^ but, during one of his agencies abroad, he had 
suffered himself to be captivated with the charms of a young woman, 
the niece of Osiander or of his wife, had married her in private, 
and had left her in Germany with her friends (2). Whether this 
marriage had come to the knowledge of Henry, or was considered 
by him invalid according to the canon law, is uncertain ; but, ^* to 

Oct. I. ''the surprise and sorrow of many (3), " he resolved to raise Cran- 
mer to the archbishopric, and appointed Dr. Hawkins to succeed him 

i^ov. 18. in the embassy. From Mantua, where the emperor then held his 
court, Cranmer returned to England ; the papal confirmation was 
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^Mar asked and obtained *, the necessary bulls were expedited in the usual 
^"^^^ manner, and in a very few days after their arrival the consecration 
followed (4). But by what casuistry could the archbishop elect, who 

** ymagyne diat this coronacion was beforp. her (3) Prxter opinionem et sensum mnllomm. An- 

*< marriage, for she was married mach about tiq. Brit. 3%7> 

** Sainte faule's daye laste, as the condicion (4) Without noticing the question whether 

« thereof dotbe weU appere by reason she ys Cranmer was eager or rehictant to accfept the 

" nowe somewhat bigge with chylde. Notwith- dignity, I shall state the principal dates for the 

« standing yt hath byn reported thorowte a great satisfaction of the reader.— Ang. 24. Wariiam 

" parte of ihe realme that I maried her, which dies. Oct. 1. Henry signs the recall of Cranmer, 

« was plainly (ialse : for I m jselfe knewe not and appoints Hawkins to succeed him ( Tran- 

" therof a fortnyght after yt was domte." Ar- scripts for New Eyraer, tT4.) Oct. 4. The em- 

chaeologia, xviii. 81. peror, witli whom Cranmer resides as ambassa- 

(1) So at least we are told on the very qnes* dor, leaves Vienna for Italy (SandoTaU 120.) 
tionable authority of a long story in Foxe, anda Nov. 6. He fixes his residence at Mantua, (lb. 
MS. life of Cranmer, C. C. Coll. Cuw. See Fid- 124.) Nov. 13. He is still at Mantua, where he 
des, 469. has received the official notification of Cran- 

(2) There appears some doubt as lo the time of mer's recall, and cf the appoinitment of Hawkins; 
this marriage. Godwin, in his aiuials, says: and on the same day delivers his answer into the 
Uxore jamdudum orbatus, quam adolescens hands of Cranmer to take with him to Bagland. 
duxerat, pnellac cujusdam amore irretitus tene- Thus seven weeks have elapsed since the <£ite of 
batnr (haic erat neptis uxoris Osiandri) quam Craniuer's recall; for which we may safely ac> 
etiam sibi secundo connubiojungere omnimodis count by the supposition tb^t, igaoirant of the 
decreverat, p. 49. De Prwsulibus Anglicanis, he emperor'% departure from Vienna, Hawkins pro- 
says : Quod raaxinie angebat, conscientia fuit ceeded towards that city, instead of going direct 
ducta: uxoris, neptis e^ fuit Osiandro, p. 138. to Italy— Crauuer was preconized by the pope 
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was well acquaiuted with the services expected from him , recon- 
cile it with his conscience to swear at his consecration canonical 
obedience to the pope, when he was already resolved to act in oppo- 
sition to the papal anthority ? With the royal approbation he called Biar. so. 
four witnesses and a notary into the chapter-house of St. Stephen's 
at Westminster, and in their presence declared that by the oath of 
obedience to the pope, which for the sake of form he should be 
(A>liged to take, he did not intend to bind himself to anything con- 
trary to the law of God, or prejudicial to the rights of the king, or 
prohibitory of such reforms as he might judge useful to the church 
of England (1). From the chapter house, attended by the same per- 
sons, he preceeded to the steps of the high altar, declared in their 
presence, that he adhered to the protestation which he had already 
read in their hearing, and then took the pontifical oath. The con- 
secration followed ; after which , having again reminded the same 
five individuals of his previous protest, he took the oath a second 
tinae, and received the pallium from the hands of the papal dele- 
gates (2). 

This extraordinary transaction gave birth to an animated con- 
troversy *, the opponents of the archbishop branding him with the 
guilt of fraud and peijury, his advocates labouring to wipe away 
the imputation, and justifying his conduct by the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in which he. was placed. I will only observe that oaths 
cease to offer any security, if their meaning may be qualified by 
previous protestations, made without the knowledge of the party 
who is principally interested (3). 

With an archbishop subservient to his pleasure, Henry deter- 
in a consisioiy in Janaary, (Becchetti, Tiii. 234.) tlw contents of the protest. It was evidently his 
thus learing two months only for his jovmey olqeet to clothe it with all the canonicai forms* 
from Mantoa to England, his acceptance of the bat at the same time to conceal its parport from 
«fcfabishopric, the mission of the proctor to the public. 

]lom«, and his proceeding there, llae different ^3) The archbishop himself, in excuse of his 
bulls were expedited on the 2l8t and 32nd of duplicity, wrote afterwards to queen Mary, that 
February, and the 3rd of March, and they ar- his chief object was to be at liberty to refonn the 
rived m England in sufficient time for the con- church. Pole answered : '* To what did this serve 
secretion on the 3<Hh of the latter month. '< but to be foresworn before you did swear? 

(1) See it in the original Latin in Strype, App. " OUter perjurers be wont to break their oath 
p. 9, and not in the English translation, which is " after they have sworn : yon break it before, 
very unfaithful. Bv one clause he declared that ** Men forced to swear per vim et metum may 
it liad never been his intentioii to empower his *' have some colour of defence, but you had -ob 
proctor to take any oath in his name contrary to '* such excuse." Strype's Chron. App. 213. Some 
the oath which he had taken or might take to of his modern apologists think that they have 
the king : and yet he must have known the cnn> found a parallel case in the protest of arcfaibidiop 
tents of die oath to be taken by the proctor, and Warham, who in 1532> alarmed at the ecdesias* 
have given him the usual audiority to take it : tical innovations of the court, recorded in the 
4>therwise the proctor would not have been ad- strongest terms his dissent in his own name and 
mitted to act in the court of Rome. the name of his church, to every statute passed ^ 

(2) The question of the privacy or publicity of or to be passed by parliament derogatory from 
Cranmer's protest has been set at rest by an the authority of the iipostolic see, or subversive 
extract from the notarial instrument in Lambeth of the rights of the church of Canterbury. ( Wil- 
MSS., 1136, published by Mr. Tcdd, i. 65. It kins, con. iii, 746.) But the resemblance is only 
proves, beyond the possibility of doubt, that he in the tedmical form and title of the instrument, 
read the protest once only, and that before wit- Warham proclaims his non participation in the 
nesses privately assembled in the chapter-house, acts of others ; Cranmer his resolution not to be 
In the church he did no more than say to the bound by his own deed, by the oath which he was 
same witnesses that he would swear in the sense about to take : the one will never give his con- 
of the protest made by him already : but there is sent to what he disapproves in conscience, the 
no evidence, that any one besides them heard his other will take the oath which he conscientiously 
words, or th^t any one else was acquainted with disapproves, and will then break it. 
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mined lo proceed with the divorce. The preyious arrangement 
were intrusted to the industry of Cromwell. To prevent Catherine 
from opposing any obstacle to the proceedings mediiated by Cran- 
mer, an act of parliament was passed, forbidding, under the p^ 
nalty of premunire, appeals f^om the spiritual judges in England 
to the courts of the poniifir(l)-, and, to furnish grounds for the 
intended sentence, the members of the convocation were divided 
into two classes, of theologians and canonists, and each was ordered 
to pronounce on a question separately submitted to its decision. 

"'"• ^' Of the former it was asked, whether a papal dispensation could 
authorise a brother to marry the relict of his deceased brother 
in the case where the first marriage had been actuidly consum- 
mated : of the latter, whether »*he depositions taken before the 
legates amounted to a canonical proof that the marriage between 
Arthur and Catherine had been consummated. The two questions 
were debated for some days in the absence of the new archbishop ; 
he then took his seat ; the votes were demanded ; and on both 

Apr. 2. questions answers favourable lo the king were carried by large 
majorities (2). As soon as the convocation had separated, a hypo- 
critical farce was enacted between Henry and Cranmer. The latter, 

Apr. 11. as if he were ignorant of the object for which he had been made 
archbishop, wrote a most urgent letter to the king, representing 
the evils to which the nation was exposed from a disputed suc- 
cession, and begging to be informed, if it -were the pleasure of the 
sovereign that he should hear the cause of the divorce in the ar- 
chiepiscopal court. This letter, though its language was sufficiently 
humble, and sufficiently intelligible, did not satisfy the king or 
his advisers ; and Cranmer was compelled, in a second letter of 
the same date, to take the whole responsibility on himself. It was, 
he was made to say, a duty, which he owed to God and the king, 
to put an end to the doubts respecting the validity of Henry's 
marriage *, wherefore prostrate at the feet of his majesty he begged 
permission to hear and determine the cause, and called on God to 
witness that he had no other object in making this petition than 
the exoneration of his own conscience and the benefit of the 
realm. There was no longer any demur (3). The king graciously 
assented to his request : but at the same time reminded the pri- 
mate that he was nothing more than the principal minister of the 
^ spiritual jurisdiction belonging to the crown, and that '' the so- 

'' vereign had no superior on earth, and was not subject to the 

* 

(i) Stat, of Realm, iii. 427. same questions were answered in the same man- 

(2) Among the theologians there were 19 ayes ner in the convocation at York, on the l3th of 

(Burnet strangely transformed them into 19 May, with only two dissentient voices in each 

universities* i. 129, but acknowledged the error class. I may add that Carte is cei-tainly mistaken, 

in his third volume, p. 123, oct.) and 66 noes, when he supposes this transaction to have hap- 

The majority consisted of 3 bishops, 42 abbots pened some years before, 

and priors^ and the rest clergymen. Of forty-four (3) See note (G). 
canonists, only six voted against Henry. The 
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^^ laws of any earthly creature (1\'' It was in vain that the French 
ambassador remonstrated against lliese proceedings as contrary 
to the engagements into which Henry had entered at Boulogne 
and Calais. Catherine was cited to appear before Cranmer at Dun- 
stable, within four miles of Ampthill, where she resided ; and a 
post was established to convey with despatch (he particulars of 
each day's transactions to Cromwell. At the appointed time the 
archbishop, with the bishop of Lincoln as his accessor, and the 
bishop of Winchester and seven others as counsel for the king, May s. 
opened the court, and hastened the trial with as much expedition 
as was permitted by the forms of the. ecclesiastical courts. In his 
letters to Cromwell the primate earnestly entreated that the inten- 
tion of proceeding to judgment might be kept an impenetrable 
secret. Were it once to transpire, Catherine might be induced to 
appear, and, notwithstanding the late statute, to put in an appeal 
from him to the pontiff ; a measure which would defeat all their 
plans, and entirely disconcert both himself and the counsel (2). 
On Saturday, the service of the citation was proved, and the queen, *"y *• 
as she did not appear, was pronounced '^contumacious.'' On the ^'y ^^* 
following Monday, after the testimony of witnesses that she had 
been served with a second citation, she was pronounced ^' verily 
'* and manifestly contumacious ^ " and the court proceeded in her 
absence to read depositions, and to hear arguments in proof of the 
consummation of (he marriage between her and prince Arthur^ 
Od the Saturday she received a third citation to appear, and hear v»7 17. 
the judgment of the court. Catherine took no notice of these pro-^ 
ceedings : for she had been advised to abstain from any act which 
mrght be interpreted as an admission of the archbishop*s jurisdic- 
tion. Cranmer waited for the first open day (it was Ascension week)^ 
and on the Friday pronounced his judgmeat, that the marriage 
between her and Henry was null and invalid, having been coa- 
tracted and consummated in defiance of the Divine prohibition, 
and therefore without force or effect from the very beginning (3). 
This decision was communicated to the king in a letter from 
the primate, who with much gravity exhorted him to submit to 
the law of God, and to avoid those censures which he must incur 
by persisting in an incestuous intercourse with the widow of his 
brother (4). But what, it was then asked, must be thought of his 
present union with Anne Boleyn? How could he have lawfully 
effected a new marriage before the former was lawfully annulled ? 

(1) State Papers, i. 390—3. Collier, ii. Re- that •• my lord of Caantrebury handled himself 
cords. No. xxiv. " very well, and very aprightly withoat eny 

(2) Heylin'a Reformation, p. 177, edition of " evydent cause of suspicion to be noted in him 
1574. « by the counsel of the lady Katerine, if she had 

(3) Rym. xiv. 467. Wilk. Con. 759. Cranmer's •• bad any present." State Pap. i. 395. 

letter to Hawkyns, Archax>l. xviii. 78. Ellis, ii. (4) Quid vera? says Pole in a letter to Cran- 

36. State Pap. i. 394—7. It appears from Bedyl's mer, an non tecum ipse ridebas, cum tanqnom. 

letter to Cromwell, that the whole process had severus judex regi minas intentares ? Poli Bpist,. 

been "^cvysed affore the hinges grace," and de Sac. Ench. p. (J. Cremonaj, 1584. 
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Was (he right of succession less doubtful now than before ? To 
May 9$. sileuce these questions Granmer held another court at Lainbetti, 
and having first heard the king's proctor, officially declared that 
Henry and Anne were and had been joined in lawful matrimony ; 
that their marriage was and had been public and manifest ^ and 
that he moreover confirmed it by his judicial and pastoral autho- 
rity (1). Ttiese proceedings were preparatory to the coronation 
iunei. of the new queen (2), which was performed with unusual mag- 
nificence, attended by all the nobility of England, and celebrated 
with processions, triumphal arches, and tournaments. The honours 
paid to his consort gratified the pride of the king : her approaching 
parturition filled him with the hope of what he so earnestly wished, 
a male heir to the crown. He was under promise to meet fVanci^ 
again in the course of the summer : but, unwilling to be absent 
on such an occasion, he despatched lord Rochford to the French 
court, who, having first secured the good oflSces of the queen of 
Navarre, the sister of the king, solicited him in the name of Anne 
— for Henry wished to appear ignorant of the proceeding — to put 
off the intended interview till the month of April (3). In the eighth 
Sept. 7. month after (heir nuptials Anne bore the king a child : but that 
child, to his inexpressible disappointment, was a female, the prin- 
cess Elizabeth, who afterwards ascended the throne (4). 

As soon as Granmer had pronounced judgment, Catherine re- 
ceived an order from the king to be content with the style of 
dowager princess of Wales : her income was reduced to the settle- 
ment made on her by her first husband Arthur ; and those among 
her dependents, who gave her the title of queen, were irrevocably 
dismissed from her service. Still to every message and menace she 
returned the same answer : that she had come a clean maid to his 
bed •, that she would never be her own slanderer, nor own that 
she had been a harlot for twenty years •, that she valued not the 
judgment pronounced at Dunstable at a time when the cause was 
still pending "by the king's license" at Rome; pronounced too, 
not by an indifferent judge, but by a mere shadow, a man of the 
king's own making •, that no (hrea(s shoukl compel her (o affirm 

(1) I conceive that, immediately after jadgment her before a divorce from Catherine: bat be 

pronooDced by Granmer. Henry and Anne were justified his condact 1^ declaring, that he had 

. married again. Otherwise Lee archbishop of examined the caose in " the court of his own 

York, and TnnsUU bishop of Darham,nrast have «* conscience, which was enlightened and di- 

asserted a falsehood, when they told Catherine. « rected by the spirit of God, who possesscth and 

that « after his highnes3 was discharged of the " directeth the hearts of princes ;" and as he was 

" marriage made with her, he contracted new convinced that " he wa^ at liberty to exeroiae 

" marriage with his dearest wife, queen Anne." " and enjoy the benefit of God for the proci«a- 

Statc Pap. i. 419. It is plain from all that pre- «• tion of chUdren in the bwful use of matri- 

cedes and follows this passage, that they mean. " mony, no man ought to inveigh at this his- 

after Ihe divorce publicly pronounced by arch- « doing." Burn. iii. Rec. 64. 

bishop Cranmer. Of a private divorce preceding (2) State Pap. i. 396. 

the marriage in January, neither they nor any (3) Transcripts for li. Rymer, 178. 

•thers, their contemporaries, had any notion. (4) State Pap. 1. 407. Hall, 312. Cranmer's 

But a second marriage after the judgment of the letter to Hawkyns, Archajol. xviii. 81. I may 

court was necessary, otherwise the issue by Anne here observe that this was the last coronation 

could not have been legiMmate. Henry had, in- during Henry's reign. Of bis four foUowine 

deed, been aware of the irregularity of marrying wives tot one was crowned. 
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a falsehood -, and that '^ she feared not those ?^hich have the power 
^^ of the body, but Him only that hath the power of the soul." 
Henry had not the heart to proceed to extremities against her. 
His repudiated wife was the only person who could brave him 
with impunity (1). 

In foreign nations the lot of Catherine became the object of 
unitersai commiseration : even in England the general feeling 
was in her favour. The men, indeed, had the prudence to be si- 
lent ; but the women loudly expressed their disapprobation of the 
divorce *, till Henry, to check their boldness by the punishment of ' 
their leaders, committed to the Tower the wife of the viscount 
Rochford, and the sister-in-law of the duke of Norfolk . At Rome 
Clement was daily importuned by Charles and Ferdinand to do 
justice to their aunt, by his own ministers to avenge the insult 
offered to the papal authority ; but his irresolution of mind, and 
partiality for the king of England, induced him to listen to the 
suggestions of the French ambassadors, who advised more lenient 
and conciliatory measures. At length, that he might appear to do ^^r tr. 
something, he annulled the sentence given by Cranmer, because 
the cause was at the very time pending before himself, and excom- 
municated Henry and Anne, unless they should separate before 
the end of September, or show cause by their attorneys why they . 
claimed to be considered as husband and wife. When September 
caaie, he prolonged the term, at the request of the cardinal of 
Toumon, to the end of October 5 and embarking on board the ««?»• as- 
French fleet, sailed to meet Francis at Marseilles, where, he was 
assured, a conciliation between Henry and the church of Rome 
would be effected (2). 

By the French monarch this reconciliation was most ardently 
desired, as a preliminary step to an offensive alliance against the 
emperor, under the sanction of the holy see. But the mind of 
Henry perpetually wavered between fear and resentment. Some- 
timesj^his apprehension that Clement, in a personal conference, 
might debauch the fidelity of his ally, induced him to listen to the 
entreaties and remonstrances of Francis ; at other times his love 
of v^ealthfand authority, joined to his resentment for the repeated 
delays and refusals of ttie pontiff, urged him to an open breach 
with the see of Rome. In conformity indeed with the promise 
given at GJate, the duke of Norfolk had proceeded to France, 
accompanied by the lord Rochford, and Pawlet, Brown, and Bryan, au^. a. 
with a retinue of one hundred and sixty horsemen : but he was 

liw, ii. Rec. Kv. 387. The reason assigned for the delay is- 

(i) Herb. 38tf. Bnnu^ i. 182. Le Grand, in. « that »>y,«>°»\K!"*:Ji;^^ .?1'!S tS"S!Z 

S69. It is remarkable that on the ftth of Jnly, - m^ght have ^TT^ r^^^^T^^I^^^ 

inst two day* before Qement annnlled the judg- for ike king's assent-^* that the pope had made 

ment of Cranmer, Henry gaTe the royal assent to " no answere of hys mynde therein. Stat, of 

the suspended act, abolidiing the payAient of Reakn, 462. 
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bound by secret instructions to dissuade the king from the in- 
tended interview, and to offer bim a plentiful subsidy, on condition 
that he would establish a patriarch in his dominions, and forbid 
the transmission of money to the papal treasury. Francis replied 
that be could not violate tbe solemn pledge which he had already 
given ; and doubted not that at Marseilles, with a little condescen- 
sion on each side, every difficulty might be surmounted. The duke 
look his leave, assuring the king that the only thing which Qe- 
ment could now do (o reconcile himself with Henry was to annul 
the marriage with the lady Catherine : yet he was so impressed 
with the arguments of Francis, that he prevailed on his sovereign 
to send two ambassadors, the bishop of Winchester and Bryan, to 
supply bis place at the interview. They professed that they came 
to execute the orders of the French monarch: but were in reality 
unfurnished with powers, to do any act, and only commissioned 
to watch the progress of the conferences, and to send the most 
accurate information to their own court. The truth was, that both 
Henry and Anne began, to suspect the sincerity of Norfolk, and 
were ignorant whom to trust, or what measures to pursue (1). 
Oct. 11. About the middle of October Clement made his public entry 
into Marseilles, and was followed the next day by the king of 
France. The two sovereigns met with expressions of respect and 
attachment : but the king pertinaciously refused to entertain any 
other question till he had received from the pope a promise that 
he would do in favour of Henry whatever lay within the extent of 
his authority. To his surprise and disappointment he now learned 
that the ambassadors were not authorised to treat either with the 
pontiff or himself: but at his solicitation they despatched a couriw 
to request full powers: and in the interval a marriage was concluded 
between the duke of Orleans, the son of Francis, and Catherine of 
Medici, the pope's niece. In point of fortune it was a very unequal 
match : but the king, if we may believe his own assertion, bad 
assented to it, in the hope of bringing to an amicable conclusion 
the quarrel between Henry and the holy see (2). The reconciliation 
seems to have been proposed on this basis ^ that each party should 
reciprocally revoke and forgive every hostile measure ; and that 
the cause of the divorce should be brought before a cdhsistory, 
from which all the cardinals, holding preferment or receiving pen- 
sions from the emperor, should be excluded as partial judges. 
Clement had promised to return an answer to this project on the 
7lh of November : that very morning Bonner, who had lately 
arrived from England, requested an audience ^ and the same after- 
noon he appealed in the name of Henry from the pope to a general 

92 ?""**» "*• .'^' ^5- port^. par le bon gri qu'il pensoit avoir fait an 

(2) ll8epeatdire({a'il aprisunefiUecomme grand gain en faisani cette pertc. Le Grand, 

tonte nne powr bailler ft son second fils, chose iii. 5«i. 

tontes fois qn'il a si yolontiers et si patiemment 
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council. Both ClemeDt and Francis felt themseWes offended. The 
former, besides the insult offered to his authority, began to suspect 
that he had been duped by the insincerity of the French monarch : 
the latter saw that he negotiated with Henry without possessing 
his confidence -, and deemed the appeal a violation of the hospita- 
lity due to so exalted a guest under his own roof. Both yielded 
to the suggestions of their resentment ^ both afterwards relented. 
Clement affected to believe the assertion of the king, that the appeal 
opposed no new obstacle to a reconciliation ^ Francis despatched 
the bishop of Bayonne, now bishop of Paris, to Henry, to comf^ain 
of his precipitation, and to request that he would consent to the 
riBnewal of the negotiation which had thus been interrupted (1). 

The reader is aware that this prelate possessed a high place 
in the esteem of the king of England. Henry listened to his 
advice, and gratefully accepted his offer to undertake the care of 
the royal interests in the court of Rome. Of the instructions with 
which he was furnished we are ignorant : but the English agents 
in that city were ordered to Ihank Clement for the assurances^ 
which he had made to the king of his friendship; to object on 
different grounds to the expedients which had been suggested; 
to propose that the royal cause should be tried in England, with 
an understanding that the judgment given there should receive 
the papal ratification ; and to promise that on such conditions 
the kingdom should remain in full obedience to the apostolic see. 
They were also informed that this was not a final resolution, 
but that Henry was prepared to make greater concessions in pro- 
portion to the readiness which Clement might show to serve him (2). 
Stimulated by his hopes, the bishop of Paris hastened in the 
depth of winter to Rome : the French ambassador and the Eng- 
lish agents seconded his endeavours; and so promising were the 
appearances, or so eager was his zeal, that he deceived himself 
with the assurances of success. To Francis he sent a list of the 
cardinals who would vote for the king of England; to Henry 
he wrote in terms of exultation, exhorting him to suspend for a 
few days all measures of a religious nature which might have 
been brought before parliament. The friends of Charles and Cathe- 
rine were not less sanguine : at their solicitation a consistory was 
held on the twenty-third of March ; the proceedings in the cause ^ ^ 
were explained by Simonetta, deputy auditor of the Rota ; and is34. 
out of two-and-twenty cardinals, nineteen decided for the vali- ' * 
dity of the marriage, and three only, Trivulzio, Pisani, and Ro- 
dolphi, proposed a further delay. Clement himself had not expected 
this result ; but he acceded, though with reluctance, to the opinion 

(1) Du Bellay s inslructions, apud Le Grand, • 
iii. 571— >588> Biimet, iii. 82. 84. Records, (<i) Apud Burnet,, iii. 84 > 
p. 37— 48. 
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of so numerous a majority; and a definUive sentence was pro- 
nounced, declaring the marriage lawful and talid, condemning 
the proceedings against Catherine of injustice, and ordering the 
king to take her back as his legitimate wife. The Imperialists 
displayed their joy with bonfires, discharges of cannon, and shouts 
of YiYa Timperio, viva FEspagna. The bishop and his colleagues 
were oterwhelmed with astonishment and despair; while Cle- 
ment himself forbade the publication of the deQree before Easter, 
and consulted his favourite counsellors on the means the most 
likely to mollify the king of England, and to avert the effects 
of his displeasure (1). 

But in reality it mattered little whether Clement had pronounced 
in favour of Henry or against him. The die was already cast. 
The moment the bishop of Paris was departed, violent councils 
began to prevail in the English cabinet; and a resolution was 
taken to erect a separate and independent church within the realm. 
That prelate was indeed suffered to negotiate with the pontiff; 
but in the mean time act after act derogatory from the papal 
claims was debated, and passed in parliament ; and the kingdom 
was severed by legislative authority from the communion of Rome 
long before the judgment given by Clement could have reached 
the knowledge of Henry (2). 

The charge of framing these bills, and of conducting them 
through the two houses, had been committed to the policy and 
industry of Cromwell, whose past services had been lately rewarded 
with a patent for life of the chancellorship of the exchequer. 
Mar. 30. P. Thc submissiou, which during the last year had been extorted 
from the fears of the clergy, was now moulded into the form of a 
statute, while the preamble, which seemed to confine its dura- 
tion to the present reign, was artfully omitted. In this state it 
passed the two houses, received the royal assent, and became 
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'1) Le Grand, i. 373^376. iii. 630— 6S8. tion. because tlie bill abolishing the power of the 
(2) It is generally beUeved on the authority of popes within the realm was introduced into the 
Fra Paolo and Da Bellay, the brother of the commons in the beginning of March, was trans- 
bishop of Paris, that this erent was owing to the mitted to the lords a week later, was passed by 
precipitation of Gement. We are told that the them five days before the arrival of ihe oourier 
prdate requested time to receive the answer of ^lardi ftO), and received the rtvyal assent five 
Henry, which he expected would be favourable : days after his arrival in Rome (March 30). See 
that the short delay of six days was refused ; and Lords' Joumab, 75- 77. 83. It was not pocnMe 
that two days after the sentence a courier arrived, that a transaction iu Rome on the 33rd could in- 
the bearer of the most conciliatory dispatches, dace the king to gire his assent on the 30th. 
Now it is indeed true that the bishop escpected an There waa* however, appended to the least impoi^ 
answer to his letter, and probable tnat a courier tant of these acts (that respecting the abolition of 
arrived after the sentence : but, |"> It is very Peter pence and licenses a proviso that it shoiM 
doubtful that he asked Sot a delay till the courier not be in force before the nativity of St. John Bap. 
arrived. For in his own account of the proceedings tist, unless the king by letters patent should so 
he never mentions it} and instead of going to order it, and tibat in the interval, he might ac- 
the consistory to demand it, was certainly absent, cording to his pleasure annul or modify it- TIn) 
and went afterwards to the pope to ask the result, object probably was to keep open one subsject of 
2*. It is certain that th« answer brought by the negotiation with Qement, and to prevent him 
courier was unfavourable ; because all the actions from pronouncing judgment. But eight days 
of Heory about the time when he was despatdied later (ap. 7). as soon as the news from Rome ar- 
prove a determination to separate entirely from rived, Henry by his letters patent, cnrdered that 
the papal communion. 3*. The judgment given act to be put in execution. See Stat, of Realm, 
by Clement could not be the cause of that separa- iii, 471 . 
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part of the law of the land : but a most Important clause had 
been added to it : ^' that all sueh canons and ordinances, as had 
^^ been already made, and were not repugnant to the statutes 
^< and customs of the realm, or the prerogatives of the crown, 
^' shoQld be used and enforced, till it should be otherwise de^ 
'^ termined according to the tenor and effect of the said act/' 
To Henry it was suflScient that he possessed the power of modify- 
ing the ecclesiastical laws at pleasure : that power he never thought 
proper to exercise; and the consequence has been, that in virtue 
of the additional clause the spiritual courts have existed down 
to the present time. 2''. The provisions of the late statute, pro- 
hibiting appeals to Rome in certain cases, were extended to all 
cases whatsoever ; and in lieu of the right thus abolished, suitors' 
were allowed to appeal from the court of the archbishop to the 
king in chancery, who should appoint commissioners, with au- 
thority to determine finally in the cause. This occasional tri- 
bunal has <Atained the name of the court of delegates. 3®. In 
addition to the statute, by which the payment of annates had 
been forbidden, and which had since been ratified by the king's 
letters patent, it was enacted that bishops should no longer be 
presented to the pope for confirmation, nor sue out bulls in his 
court; but that, on the vacancy of any cathedral church, the 
king should grant to the dean and chapter, or to the prior and 
monks, permission to elect the person, whose name was men- 
tioned in his letters missive; that they should proceed to the 
election within the course of twelve days, under the penalty of 
forfeiting their right, which in that instance should devolve to 
the crown; that the prelate named or elected should first swear 
fealty ; after which the king should signify the election to the 
archbishop, or, if there be no archbishop, to four bishops, re- 
quiring them to confirm the election, and to invest and con- 
secrate the bishop elect, who might then sue his temporalities 
out of the king's hands, make corporal oath to the king's highness 
and to no other, and receive from the king's hands restitution oC 
all the possessions and profits spiritual and temporal of his bishopric. 
4\ It was also enacted; that since the clergy had recognised the 
king for the supreme head of the chjurch of England, every kind 
of payment made to the apostolic chamber, and every species 
of license, dispensation, and grant, usually obtained from Rome,, 
should forthwith cease ; that hereafter all such graces and indul- 
gences should be sought of the archbishop of Canterbury; and 
that if any person thought himself aggrieved by the refusal of 
the archbishop, he might by a writ out of chancery compel that 
prelate to show cause for his refusal. By these enactments, in 
the course of one short session was swept away what yet remained 
of the papal power in England,- and that at a time ^yhen the 
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judgment proDOunced at Rome, was not only not known, but 
probably not even anticipated by Henry (1). 

From the establishment of the king's supremacy the attention of 
parliament was directed to the succession to the crown ; and by 
another act the marriage between Henry and Catherine was pro- 
nounced unlawful and null, that between him and Anne Boleyn 
lawful and valid ^ the king's issue by the flrst marriage was of 
course excluded from the succession, that by the second was made 
inheritable of the crown -, to slander the said marriage, or seek to 
prejudice the succession of the heirs thereof, was declared high 
treason, if the ofiTence were committedby writing, printing, or deed -, 
and misprision of. treason, if by words only ^ and all the king's 
subjects of full age, or who hereafter should be of full age, were 
commanded to swear obedience to the same act, under the penally 
of misprision of treason (2). 

This act deserves the particular notice of the reader. For the 
preservation of the royal dignity, and the security of the succession 
as by law established, it provided safeguards and created offences 
hitherto unknown ; and thus stamped a new character on the cri- 
minal jurisprudence of the country. The statute itself was indeed 
sw^pt away in the course of two or three years : but it served as a 
precedent to subsequent legislatures in similar circumstances ] and 
regulations, of the same nature, but enforced with penalties of less 
severity, have been occasionally adopted down to the present times. 

The king had now accomplished the two objects, which had been 
promised him by Cromwell ^ he had bestowed on his mistress the 
rights of a lawful wife, and had invested himself with the supre- 
macy of the church. But the opposition, which he had experienced, 
strengthened his passions, and steeled his heart against the common 
feelings of humanity. He was tremblingly alive to every rumour \ 
his jealousy magnifled the least hint of disapprobation into a crime 
against the state j and each succeeding year of his reign was stained 
with the blood of many, and often of noble and innocent, victims. 
The first who suffered were implicated in the conspiracy attributed 
to Elizabeth Barton, and her adherents. This young woman, a na- 
tive of Aldington in Kent, had been subject to Gts^ and the contor- 
tions of body, which she suffered on these occasions, w/^re attributed 
by the ignorance of her neighbours to some preternatural agency. 
In a short lime they considered as prophecies the incoherent ex- 
pressions which she uttered during the paroxysms of her disor- 
der (3) : she herself insensibly partook of the illusion ^ and the 

(O Stat. 25 Hen. Vm. 19,20,21. Elizabeth legitimate; and promise most faitk- 

(2) Ibid. c. 22. Not content with exacting the fully to maintain these assertions, even by force 

submission of his own subjects, Henry ordered of arms if necessary, against all opponents. It is 

an instrament to be drawn up, which should be published by Burnet from a copy (iii. Rec. 84)» 

4>xecuted by the king of France, in which the but in all probability was never executed, 

latter declared that Henry's first marriage was (3) A collection of these expressions had been 

null, the second valid ; that Mary was illegitimate, made, and sent to the king, who showed it to sic^ 
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tector of the parish advised her to quit tlie village, and to eater the 
convent of St. Sepulchre in Canterbur]^. In her new situation her 
extasies and revelations were multiplied ; and the fame of her sane- a. ». 
lity obtained for her the appellation of the "holy maid of Kent." **^' 
Bad she confined her discoveries to less important objects, she 
might perhaps have eluded the suspicions of Henry ; but she had 
the imprudence to extend them to afiTairs of state, had formerly 
communicated them to Wolsey, and more recently to the king him- 
self. God, she repeatedly affirmed, had shown her a root with three 
branches, and had declared that it would never be merry in England, 
till both branches and root were plucked up : a revelation, which 
was interpreted by her admirers to relate to Wolsey as the root, 
and to th^ king, and Norfolk and Suffolk, as the branches. To the 
cardinal she described a vision, in ^hich she saw the Almighty de^ 
liver into his hand three swords, signifying the authority which as 
legate he exercised over the clergy, as chancellor over the tempo- 
rality, and as minister ^' in the great matter of the king's marriage ;'' 
and heard him at the same time declare that, unless that prelate 
made a proper use of these swords^ '^ it should be laid sorely to his 
"charge." Her prediction to Henry was of more dangerous ten- 
dency, that, if he were to repudiate Catherine, he would die within 
a month, and be succeededby his daughter Mary. Years had elapsed 
since the king first heard of this woman, her visions, and her pro- 
phecies. Hitherto he had treated her with contempt and ridicule : 
but now the archbishop viewed the matter in a different light. He 
persuaded himself that, as her visions and predictions had formerly a- »• 
made some impression on the minds of Wolsey and Warham, so jan.2'1. 
they still contributed to keep alive among the people a hostile' feel- 
ing against the divorce of Catherine, and the new statutes respecting 
the church. She was taken from her convent ; was examined by 
Granmer first, and then by Cranmer and Cromwell ; and was brought 
to acknowledge, that whatever she had said "was feigned of her 
"own imagination only, to satisfy the minds of them which re- 
" sorted to her, and to obtain worldly praise (1)." The chief of her • 
friends and advisers were immediately apprehended : after several a. ». 
examinations, all were arraigned in the star-chamber, and adjudged ^^H' 
to stand during the sermon, at St. Paul's cross, and to confess the 
imposture. From the cross they were led back to prison ^ and it was 
thought that, as Henry had convicted the pretended prophetess of 
falsehood, by outliving the period assigned by her, he would 

Thomas More, and adc,«d his opinion : " 1 told *' wit well enoagh." More's Letter to Cromwell , 

him," says More, '* that in good faith I fuund apnd Burnet, ii. Rec. p. 286. Another collection 

** nothing in these words that 1 coold regard or of her visions and prophecies may be seen in 

<* esteem. For seeing that some part fell in Strype, i. 177. 

'* rhythm, and that, God wot, full rude also, for (1) Stat, of Realm, iii. 448' Burnet, ii. Rec. 

*' any reason that 1 saw therein, a right simple 123. 286> 287, and Cranmer's letter in Todd« 

** woman might in my mind speak it of her own i. 89. 
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haye been content with the punishnient already inflicted ; but he 
now thirsted for the blood of the offenders, and deemed it necessary 
to restrain by seterity other pretenders to communications from 
A. D. heaven. A bill of attainder was brought into the house of lords, of 
Feb'si, attainder of treason against the maid, and her abettors, BroclLing, 
* Masters, Deering, Gold, Rich, and Risley ; and of misprision of 
treason against several others charged with having known of her 
predictions without revealing them to the king. To sustain the 
charge of treason, it was presumed, that the communicators of such 
prophecies must have had in view to bring the king into peril of 
his crown and life, and, if this were treason, it followed of course 
that to be acquainted with such facts, and yet conceal them, 
amounted to the legal olfence of misprision of treason. The accused 
were not brought to trial. They had already confessed the im- 
posture ; and, if we may judge from similar proceedings during this 
reign, it would be contended that the U*aitorous object of such im- 
posture could not be doubted. Still to attaint without trial, except 
in cases of open rebellion, was so inconsistent with men's notions, 
that at the third reading the lords resolved to inquire, whether it 
might stand with the good pleasure of the king that they should 
send for the accused into the star-chamber, and hear what defence 
Mar. 17. thcy could make. The answer is not recorded : but no defence was 
Mar. 30. allowcd ; the two houses did the bidding of their lord, and the bill 
Apr. 31. received the royal assent. The parties attainted of treason suffered 
at Tyburn, where Barton confessed her delusion, but threw the 
burden of her offence on her companions in punishment ; she had 
been she said, the dupe of her own credulity : but then she was 
only a simple woman whose ignorance might be an apology for her 
conduct, while they were learned clerks, who instead of encou- 
raging, should have detected and exposed the illusion (1). 

Among the others who had been charged with misprision of 
treason, were two men of more elevated rank, Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, and sir Thomas More, lately lord chancellor. Fisher 
was far advanced in age, the last survivor of the counsellors of 
Henry YIL, and the prelate to whose care the countess of Richmond 
recommended on her death-bed the youth and inexperience of her 
royal grandson. For many years the king had revered him as a pa- 
j*ent, and was accustomed to boast that no prince in Europe pos- 
sessed a prelate equal in virtue and learning to the bishop of Ro- 
chester (2). But his opposition to the divorce gradually effaced the 
recollection of his merit and services ; and Henry embraced with 
pleasure this opportunity of humbling the spirit, or punishing the 

(1) Lords' Journal, i. 72. Hall, 219—224. *' Se judicare me nunquam invenissc in luuTersa 
Godwin, 53, 54. " peregrinattone mea, qui Uteris et rirtnte oaa 

(2) Anol. Pol. p. 95. He adds that on one oc- *< lioflense esset comparandus." Ibid, 
casion tne king turned round to him and said. 
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resistance of his former monitor (1). It was asserted that he had 
concealed from the king his knowledge of Barton's predictions ; 
and Cromwell sent to him message after message conceived in lan- 
guage most imperious and unfeeling, yet tempered with an as- 
surance that, he might obtain pardon by throwing himself without 
reserve on the royal mercy. But Fisher disdained to acknowledge 
guilt, when he knew himself to be innocent. He replied that, after J^- '<- 
sufiTering for six weeks under severe illness, he was unfit to stir 
from home ^ that to answer letters he found a very dangerous task ^ 
lor let him write whatever he would, it was taken as a proof **' of 
^^c^aft, or wilfulness, or affection, or unkindness ; '' and that '^ to 
*-' touch upon the king's great matter '' was to him forbidden 
ground. He was unwilling to give offence, or to betray his con- 
science. The consciences of others he did not condemn : but he 
knew that he could not be saved by any conscience but his own. 
Henry, however, was resolute : the name of Fisher was included in Feb. 
the bill of attainder for misprision of treason -, and the bishop ^^^^'^' 
deemed it necessary to address to the lords a justificatory letterr in 
which he contended that there could be no offence against the law 
in believing on the testimony of several good and learned men, that 
Barton was a virtuous woman : with this impression on his mind he 
had conversed with her, and heard her say, that the king would 
not live seven months after the divorce. He had not, indeed, com- 
municated this discourse to his sovereign *, but he had two reasons 
for his silence : V. because she spoke not of any violence to be 
offered to Henry, but of the ordinary visitations of Providence : 
9."*. because she assured him that she had already apprised the king 
of the revelation made to her ; nor had he any reason to doubt her 
assertion, as he knew that she had been admitted to a private au- 
dience. He was therefore guiltless of any conspiracy. '' He knew 
^^ not, as he would answer before the throne of Christ, of any malice 
^^ or evil that was intended by her or by any other earthly creature 
^^ unto the king's highness." But the lords dared not listen to the 
voice of innocence in opposition to the royal pleasure : the bill was 
read a second time, and Fisher made an attempt to pacify the king 
by assuring him that, if he had not revealed to him the prediction 
of Barton, it was because he knew that Henry was already ac- 
quainted with it ; and because after ^^ the grevouse letters and moche 
fearful wordes" addressed to him on account of his disapproval of 
the divorce, he was loth (o venture into the royal presence with 
such a tale pertaining to the same matter : wherefore he begged 
this only favour, that the king would free him from his present 
anxiety, and allow him to prepare himself in quiet for his passage 
to another world. His prayers, however, and his reasoning were Mar. so^ 
fruitless ; he was attainted with the others, and compounded with 

(i) I draw this infereoce from the peevish answer of Cromwell, published by Burnet, i. Records, 
ii. p. 133. 
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the crown for his freedom and personalties in the sum of three 
hundred pounds (1). 

^ Sir Thomas More had ceased to fill the office of chancellor. By 
the king's desire he had discussed the lawfulness of the divorce with 
the doctors Lee, Granmer, Fox, and Nicholas; but the apparent 
weakness of their reasoning served only to convince him of the 
soundness of his own opinion ; and at his earnest request, he was 
indulged in the permission to retire from the council chamber, as 
often as that subject was brought under consideration. Still in the 
execution of his office he found himself unavoidably engaged in 
matters which he could not reconcile with his conscience ; and at 
length he tendered his resignation, on the ground that age and in- 
firmity admonished him to give his whole attention to the concerns 
of his soul. Henry, who had flattered himself that the repugnance 
of More would gradually melt away, was aware how much his re- 
tirement would prejudice the royal cause in the mind of [he public. 
But he deemed it prudent to suppress his feelings ; dismissed the pe- 
A. D. titioner with professions of esteem, and promises of future favour ; 
»b/i6. gave the seals to sir Thomas Audeley, a lawyer of less timorous 
May 27. couscionce ] and ordered the new chancellor, at his installation, to 
pronounce an eulogy on the merits of his predecessor, and to ex- 
press the reluctance with which the king had accepted his resigna- 
tion (2). From the court More repaired to his house at Chelsea, 
where, avoiding^ all interference in politics, he devoted his whole 
time to study and prayer. Of Elizabeth Barton he had heard many 
speak with applause ; once he had a short conversation with her 
himself in a chapel at Sion house, but refused to listen to any of her 
revelations ; and on another occasion he wrote to her, advising her 
to abstain from speaking of matters of state, and to confine herself 
to subjects of piety in her communications with others. To her mi- 
raculous and prophetic pretensions he appears to have given no 
credit : but he looked upon her as a pious and virtuous woman, de- 
luded by a weak and excited imagination. His letter, however, and 
the preceding interview, afforded a presumption that the ex--chan- 
cellor was also a party in the conspiracy ; his name was introduced 
into the bill of attainder ^ nor was it till he bad repeatedly written to 
the king and to Cromwell, protesting his innocence, and explaining 
the substance of bis communication with the pretended prophetess, 
and till the archbishop, the chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, and 
Cromwell, had sohcited Henry on their knees, that he could appease 
the king's anger, and procure the erazure of his name from the list 
of victims enumerated in the bill (3). 

(1) See his original letters in Collier, ii. 87. (3) See his letters in his printed works, p. 
and Arch. xxy. 8^93. 1423—1428 ; Bonnet's collection, torn. ii. p. 285 

(2) Pole, fol. xcii. Audeley, if we may belieye —392; and Strype, i. App. 130; Ellis, ii. AST. 
MariUac, the French ambassador, was gran^ 

rendear de justice. Le Grand, i. 224- 
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The authorily of Fisher and More was great, not only in Eng- 
land, but also on the continent ; and the warmest opponents of the 
divorce were accustomed to boast that they followed the opinions of 
these two celebrated men. The experiment was now made, whe- 
ther the danger to which they had been exposed had subdued their 
spirit. Within a fortnight after the attaindisr of Barton and her ^. ». 
abettors, the bishop anA the ex-chancellor were summoned before Apr. 13. 
the council at Lambeth, and were asked whether they would con- 
sent to take the new oath of succession. But the act, the approyal 
of which, '^ with all the whole effectes and contentes therof," was 
inserted in the oath, was not confined to the succession only, it 
embraced other matters of a very questionable nature ; it taught that 
no power on earth could dispense within the degrees prohibited in 
the book of Leviticus, and that the marriage of Henry with Ca- 
therine had always bean unlawful and of no effect. More, who was 
introduced the first, offered to swear to the succession alone, but 
not to every particular contained in the act, for reasons which pru- 
dence compelled him to suppress (1). Fisher's answer was the same 
in substance. He divided the act into two parts. To that which re- 
garded the succ^sioQ he made no objection, because it came within 
the competence of the civil power ; to the other part, of a theolo- 
gical nature, his conscience forbad faim to subscribe. Both were 
remanded, that they might have more time for consideration. 
Cranmer advised that their oaths should be received with the limi- Apr n, 
tations which they had proposed, on the ground that it would de- 
prive the emperor and his adherents abroad, Catherine and her ad- 
vocates at home, of the support which they derived from the 
example of Fisher and More (2). But Henry preferred the opinion 
of Cromwell, and determined either to extort from them an uncon- 
ditiooal submission, or to terrify their admirers by the severity of 
their punishment. Th^ oath was therefore tendered to them a se* 
cond time \ and both, on their refusal to take it, were committed to 
IhjB Tower. 

Whether it were froin accident or design, the form of this oath 
of succession had not been prescribed by the statute ; and Henry, 

(1) He has giveu an interesting account of his it, you prefer that which is certain. More. I do 

examination in a letter. It -was intinated to him not blame men for Rising the oath, because 1 

that, unless he gave ^e reasons for his refusal, know not their reasons and motives : but I should 

that refusjd would be attributed to obstinacy, blame myself, because I know that 1 should act 

More, It is not obstinacy, but the fear of giving a|;ainst my conscience. And truly such reasoning 

offence. Let me have sufficient warrant Arom the would ease us of all perplexity. Whenever 

king, that he will not be offended, and I will doctors disagree, we have only to obtain the 

«xplainmyTeasons.l7romM>«//. The king's warrant king's commandment for either side of the 

would not save you from the penalties enacted by <{uestion, and we ttnst be right. uiUot of tVest- 

ihe statute. More. In that case I will trust to his minster. But you ought to think your conscience 

majesty's honour. Bat yet it thinketh me, that if erroneous, wttenyou have against you the whole 

1 cannot declare the causes without peril, then to council of the nation. More, I should, if I had 

leave them underlared is no obstinacy. Cranmer. not for me a still greater council, the whole 

You say that you do not blame any man for council of Christendom. More's Works, p. 1429. 

taking the oath. It is then evident that you axe 1447. 

not convinced that it is blameable to take it : (2) See the letters of Fisl^ef and Cranmer to 

but yon must be convinced that it is your duty CromweU. Sirype's Cranmer, 13» 14' 
to obey the king. In refusing therefore to take 

' IV. 8 
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taking advantage of the omission, modelled and remodelled it at 
tiis pleasure. From the members of parliament, and probably from 
the laity (it was required from both men and women), he accepted 
a promise of allegiance to himself and his heirs, according to the 
limitations in the act; but from the clergy he required an additional 
declaration that the bishop of Rome had no more authority within 
the realm than any other foreign bishop, and a recognition that the 
king was the supreme head of the church of England, without the 
addition of the qualifying clause, which had been in the first in- 
stance admitted. The summer was spent in administering the oath, 
in receiving the signatures of the clergy and clerical bodies, and of 
the monks, ftriars, and nuns in the several abbeys and convents ; 
and in obtaining formal decisions against the papal authority from 
both convocations, and the two universities (1). 
Nov. 4. In autumn the parliament assemUed after the prorogation, and 
its flrst measure was to enact that the king, his heirs and successors, 
should be taken and reputed the only supreme heads on earth of 
the church of England (2), with full power to visit, reform, and 
correct all such errors, heresies, abuses, contempts and enormities, 
which by any manner of spiritual authority ought to be reformed or 
corrected. 2". To remedy the defect in the late act of succession, it 
was declared, that the oath administered at the conclusion of the 
session was the very oath intended by the legislature, and that every 
subject was bound to take it under the penalties in the same act. 
S"". It was evident that the creation of this new office, of head of the 
church, would add considerably to the cares and fatigues of royalty ; 
an increase of labour called for an increase of remuneration ; and, 
therefore, by a subsequent act for *' the augmentation of the royal 
^^ estate and the maintenance of the supremacy,'' the first fruits of all 
benefices, offices, and spiritual dignities, and the tenths of the an- 
nual income of all livings were annexed to the crown for ever. 
4"*. To restrain by the fear of punishment the adversaries of these 
innovations, it was made treason to wish or will maliciously (3), by 
word or writing, or to attempt by craft, any bodily harm to the 
king or queen, or their heirs, or to deprive any of them of the 
dignity, style^ and name of their royal estates, or slanderously and 
maliciously to publish or pronounce by words or writing that the 
king is a heretic, schismatic, tyrant, or infidel. 5°. As an additional 
security a new oath was tendered to the bishops, by which they not 
only abjured the supremacy of the pope, and acknowledged that of 
the king, but also swore never to consent that the bishop of Rome 
should have any authority within the realm, never to appeal, nor to 

(1) Wilk. Co0. iii. 771. 774, 77$. Rym. xW. " maliciondy/* Arch. xxr. 795- It appears. 
4S7 — 527. however, that at More's trial the jadgos eon* 

(2) Without the saving clause, ** as far as the trived to reader it useless, by declaring that a 
law of God will allow.'* refusal to acknowledge the supremacy was a 

(3) It was not till after some struggle that the proof of internal ** malice." 
king yielded to the insertion of this qualification, 
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suffer any other to appeal to him, never to iKfrite or send to him 
without the royal permission, and never to receive any message 
from him without communicating it immediately to the king. 
6*"^ If the reader think that Henry must be now satisfied, let him 
recollect the secret protest, the theological legerdemain, by whieh 
Granmer pretended to nullify the oath of obedience, which he was 
about to make to the pontiff. The king had been indeed privy to the 
artifice ; but he was unwilling that it should be played off upon 
himself; and on that account he now exacted from each prelate a 
full and formal renunciation of every protest previously made, 
which might be deemed contrary to the tenor of the oath of su- 
premacy (1). 

Penal statutes might enforce conformity : they could not produce 
conviction. The spiritual supremacy of a lay prince was so repug- 
nant to the notions to which men had been habituated, that it was 
every where received with doubt and astonishment. To dispel 
these prejudices Henry issued injunctions, that the very word 
^^ pope'' should be carefully erased out of all books employed in 
the public worship ; that every schoolmaster should diligently in- 
culcate the new doctrine to the children intrusted to his care ; that 
all clergymen, from the bishop to Uie curate, should on every* 
Sunday and holiday teach, that the king was the true head of the 
church, and that the authority hitherto exercised by the popes was 
an usurpation tamely admitted by the carelessness or timidity of his 
predecessors; and that the sheriffs in each county should keep a 
vigilant eye over the conduct of the clergy, and should report to 
the council the names, not only of those who might neglect these 
duties, but also of those who might perform them indeed, but with 
coldness and indifference (2). At the same time he called on the 
most loyal and learned of the prelates to employ their talents. in 
support of his new dignity ; and the call was obeyed by Sampson 
and Stokesley, Tunstall and Gardiner (3) ; by the two former, as 

' (l) St. 26 Hen. V11I. 1, 2» S* 13- Wilk. Coo. an answer in the shape of a large treatise, di- 

iii. 780. 782> It would appear that some of the rided into four books, and afterwards entitled 

prdates submitted widi relnctance to this oath. Pro Eoclesiasticae Unitatis defensione. Not con- 

and tlaat threats were employed to enforce obe- tent with replying to the theological arguments' 

dience. See Archbishop Lee's letter to Cromwell of Sampson, he described, in that style of de- 

(.St. Pap. i. 428). He will do anything the king clamatory eloquence in which he excelled, the 

widies, " so that our Lord bee not offended, and ricions parts of the king's conduct since the 

the unitie of the feiethe and of the Catholique commencement of his passion for Anne Boleyn. 

Chyrche sared t " and with this he hopes " his His Italian' friends duapprored of this portion 

hiehness wolbe content." of the work : but he justified it on the ground, 

(2) Ibid. 772. Granmer, as the first in dignity, that the fear of shame was more likely to make 
gare.the example to his brethren, and zealously impression on the mind of Henry than any other 
inculcated from the pulpit, what his learning or consideration. In this perhaps he argued cor- 
£inaticism had lately discovered, that the pontiff rectly ; for the king, suppressing his resentment, 
was the antichrist of the apocalypse rpoli Ep.i. made him advantageous offers, if he would 
p. 444) ' an assertion which then filled the ca- destroy the work ; and Pole himself so far com* 
tholic with horror, but at the present day ^eites plied, that none of the injuries which he afterwards 
nothing but contempt and ridicule. received from Henry could ever proroke him to 

(3) ReginaldPole, that he might take no share publish it. That he wrote in this manner from 
in these transactions, had retired to the north of affection, as he asserts, may be true, but it snb-^ 
Italy ; bnt Henry sent him Sampson's work, ^nd jected him to the severe censures of hi* En^ish 
commanded him to signify his own sentiments friends, which have been followed by teany 
fin the same subject. Pole obeyed, and returned writers since bis death. Ojdi th e other haiid lif 
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was thought) from affectioo to the cause, by the latter through fear 
of the royal displeasure. But though an appearance of cooformity 
was generally obtained, there still remained men, chiefly among 
the three religious orders of Carthusians, Brigittins, and Franciscan 
observants, who were neither to be reclaimed by argument, nor 
subdued by terror. Secluded ft'om the commerce and the pleasures 
of the worid, (hey felt fewer temptations to sacrifice their con- 
sciences to the command of their sovereign; and seemed more 
eager to court the crown, than to flee from the pains of martyrdom. 
When to the reprimand which two friars observants, Peyto and 
Elstow, had received for Ihe freedom of their sermons, Cromwell 
added, that they deserved to be enclosed in a sack, and thrown 
into the Thames, Peyto replied, with a sarcastic smile, ^* Threaten 
^^ such things to rich and dainty folk, which are clothed in purple, 
'^ fare deliciously, and have their chiefest hopes in this world. We 
^^ esteem them not. We are joyful that for the discharge of our duty 
^^ we are driven hence. With thanks to €k)d we know that (he way 
^^ to heaven is as short by water as by land, and therefore care not 
" which way we go(l)." Peyto and Elstow were dismissed : but 
it soon appeared that the whole order was animated with similar 
sentiments; and Henry deemed it necessary (o silence, if he could 
not subdue^ its opposition. All the Friars Observants were ejected 
from (heir monasteries, and dispersed, partly in different prisons, 
partly in the houses of the Friars Conventuals. About fifty perished 
from the rigour of their confinement : (he rest, at the suggestion of 
Wriolbesley, their secret friend and patron, were banished to France 
and Scotland. 
But Henry soon proved that the late statute was not intended to 
A. B. remain a dead letter. The priors of the three charter-houses of Lon- 
Ap^a'p. don, Axih(^m, and Belleval, had waited on Cromwell to explain 
their conscientious objections to the recognition of the king's su- 
premacy. From his house he committed them to the Tower, and 
contended at their trial, that such objections, by '' diepriving the so- 
^^-verejgn of the dignity, style, and name of his royal estate," amounted 
to the crime of high treason (2). The jury, however, would not be 
persuaded that men of such acknowledged virtue could be guilty of 
so foul an offence. When Cromwell sent to hasten Ibeir determina- 
tion, they demanded another day to deliberate : though a second 
inessage threatened them with the punishment r^eryed for the pri- 

ddeoded himself ably, and has (band many de- at that period the greatest reputation for piety, 

fenders. See his Epialles, i. 430. 441. 456. 471 ; Qnosnam, he asks, hahes, cum ab iis tribas dis- 

hM Apologia ad Angl. parliamentnm, i. 179 ; his cesseris, qui non prorsus ab instituti sui autho- 

%utl« to Edward VI. Ep. iv. 307—321. 340- ribus dcgeneraverint ? Pole, fol. ciii. He notices 

Boniet, iii. Ree. 1 14 — 130- Strype, i. 188 — ^Kti, the banishment of the Observants, ibid. 
And Quirini, Animadversio in epist. Sbelbornii, (2) By the 20 Henry VI)I. c. 1, the kin^ was 

^i^-ixxx. declared supreme head of the church, witb the 

(l) Stowo, 543- CoBect. Anglo Minoritica, p. stjrle uni title thereof; by the same, c. xiii., it 

233. Pole ol)6«rves that the three orders of was made high treason to attempt by words or 

CaHhusiaiis, Brigittins, and Observants (by this writing to deprive him " of the dignity, stjfe, or 

name the reformed Franciscans were meant) had now*, of his royal estate." 
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soners, Ihey refused lo find for the crown ; and (he mioisler was 
compelled lo \isit (hem himself, to argue the case with them in 
prif ate, and to call intimidation to the aid of his arguments, before 
he oould extort from their reluctance a verdict of guilty* Five days vuj 5. 
later, the priors, with Reynolds, a monk of Syon, and a secular ^"''^ ^^ 
clergyman, suffered at Tyburn ^ and they were soon afterwards fol- 
lowed by three monks from the Charter-house, who had solicited 
in vain that they might receive (he consolations of religion previous 
ly to their deaths (1). On all these Ihe sentence of the law was exe- 
cuted with the most barbarous exactitude. They were suspended, ^ 
eut down alive, embowelled, and dismembered (2). 

The reader will have observed that the oath, for the refusal of 
which More and Fisher were committed, had not then obtained 
the sanction of the legislature. But the two houses made light of 
the objection, and passed against them a bill of attainder for mis- 
prision of treason, importing the penalt^f forfeiture and perpetual ^ „ 
imprisonment (3). Uod^r this sentence ffll^re had no other resource 1534. 
for the support of life than the charity of hia friends, administered 
by the hands of his daughter, Margaret Roper (4). Fisher, though 
in his seventieth year, was reduced to a state of destitution, in which 
be had not even clothes to cover his nakedness. But their sufferings 
did not mollify the heart of the despot: he was resolved to triumph 
over their obstinacy, or to send them to the scaffold. With this 
view they were repeatedly and treacherously examined by commis- Apr. 30. 
sioners, not with respect to any act done or any word uttered by 
them since their attainder, but with regard to their private opinions May 4. 
relative to the king's supremacy. If they could be induced to admit 
it, Henry would have the benefit of their example : should they 
deny it, he might indict them for high treason. Both answered with 
caution : the bishop, that the statute did not compel any man to re- 
veal his secret thoughts ; More, that under the attainder he had no 
longer any concern with the things of this world, and should there- 
fore confine himself to the preparation of his soul for the other. 
Both hoped to escape the snare by evading the question -,but Henry 
had been advised that a refusal to answer was proof of malice, and jane 2. 
equivalent to a denial ; and a special commission was appointed to 
try the two prisoners on a charge of high treason. In the mean time 

(1) That the offence for which he suffered was and who, quod in paucissimis ejus generis homi- 

the debial of the king's supranacy, is toot only nam reperitnr, omnium liberalinm allium cogul- 

assertfld by the ancient writers, but prored by tionem non vulgarem habebat, eamque ex ipsis 

the tttie bill found against two of them, John 'haustam fontibus, fol. ciii. See also Strype. i. 

Rochester and James Whalworth, which is still 196- 

extant. Oeop. E. vi. f. 204. See Ardiaeol. xxy. (3} Stat, of Realm, vr. 527, 8. 
84. (4) From the petition of More's " poore miser- 

(3) tlie reader inay see the sufferings of these able wyfTe and children," it appears that Henry 

with those of the other Carthusian monks in at first allowed her to rcftain the moveables and 

ChauQCey's ffistoifia alit^ot bostri ssculi Marty* Uie rents of the prisoner for their common sup* 

ram, Moguntiac, 1 550. Also in Pole's Defensio port ; but that, after the passing of the last act, 

Eccles. Unit, fol. Ixxxiv. and his Apology to every thing was taken from them. See it in Mr. 

Caesar, p. $S. He beats testimony to the virtue of Brace's inedited documents relating losir lliomas 

Reynolds, with whom he was well acquainted. More, App. p. 11. 
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news arrived thdit the pontiff, at a general promotion'of cardinal^ had 
named Fisher to the purple. To the person who brought him the in- 
telligence the prisoner replied, that,^* If the hat were lying at his feet, 
^^ he would notstoop to take it up; so little did he setby it(l)." Hen- 
ry on the other hand is reported (o have exclaimed -, ^^ Paul may send 
^* him the hat, but I will take care (hat he have never a head to 

Jane 13; «« wcar itou/' Previously to trial more examinations took place, 
but nothing criminal was elicited ] and therefore the searching and 

joM 14. iiital questions were *put to each : ^^ Would he repute and take the 
^* king for supreme head of the church ? would he approve the mar- 
^^{riage of the king with the most noble queen Anne to be good and 
^^ lawful? would he aflSrm the marriage with the lady Catherine to 
^' have been unjust and unlawful? " More replied; that to quea- 
tions so dangerous he could make no answer : Fisher, that he shouM 
abide by his former answer to the first question; and that with re^ 
spect to the second, he w^uld obey the act saving his conscience, 
and defend the succession as established by law : but to say absolute- 
ly yea or no, from that he begged to be excused (2). These replies 
sealed their doom. 

joneiT. The bishop was the first placed at the bar, and charged with having 
^^ falsely, maliciously, and traitorously wished, willed, and desired, 
*^ and by craft imagined, invented, practised and attempted to de- 
^^ prive the king of the dignity, title, and name of his royal estate, 
'' that is, of his title and name of supreme head of the church of 
" England, in the Tower, on the 7th day of May last, when, con- 
*^ trary to his allegiance, he said and pronounced, in the presence 
^* of different true subjects, falsely, maliciously, and traitorously, 
** these words: The kyng owe soveraign lord is not supreme 
*' hedd yn erthe of the cherche of Englande (.3)." If these 
words were ever spoken, it is plain, both from his habitual caution, 
and the place where the offence is stated to have been committed^ 
that they were drawn from him by the arts of the commissioners or 
their instruments, and could not have been uttered with the mali<- 
cious and traitorous intent attributed to him (4). He was, however, 

June 32. fouud guUty aud beheaded. Whether it was that Henry sought to 
display his hatred for his former monitor, or to diffuse terror by the 
example of his death, he forbade the body to be removed from the 
gaze of the people. The head was placed on London-bridge-, but 
the trunk, despoiled of the garments^ the perquisite of the execu- 
tioner, lay naked on the spot till evening, when it was carried away 

(\\ Arclueol. xxv. 99. (4) It is possible that the words charged in the 

(2) Sute Pap. i. 431—6. indictment may have been extracted from the 

(3) I quote these words of the indictment from <' certain answer which he had once given, and 
Archasol. xxv. 94, because it has been sometimes '* to which, if it were the king's [Measure, be was 
asserted that Fisher suffered, not for the denial " yet content to stand." State Papers, 431. That 
ofthesupremacy, but for other, though unknown, answer prudence forbade him to repeat beface 
sets of treason. the commissioners. 
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by Ihe guards and deposited in Uie church-yard\of Ail Hallows, 
Barlciog(l). 

Tlie fa(e of Fisher did not intimidate his fellow Yictim. To make Juiy i. 
the greater impression on the people, perhaps to add to his shame 
and sufferings, More was led on foot, in a coarse woollen gown, 
through the most frequented streets, from the Tower to WesHnin-, 
ster-hall. The colour of his hair, which had lately become grey,' 
his face, which though cheerful was pale and emaciated, and the 
staff, with which he supported his feeble steps, announced the ri- 
gour and duration of his confinement. At his appearance in this 
state at the bar of that court in which he was wont to preside with 
so much dignity, a general feeling of horror and sympathy ran 
through the spectators. Henry dreaded the effect of his elocpience 
and authority -, and therefore, as if it were meant to distract his at- 
tention and overpower his memory, the indictment had been framed 
of enormous length and unexampled exaggeration, multiplying the 
charges without measure, and clothing each charge with a load of 
words, beneath which it was difficult to discover its real meaning. 
As soon as it had been read, the chancellor, who was assisted by the 
duke of Norfolk, Fitzjames, the chief justice, and six other com- 
missioners, informed the prisoner that it was still in his power to 
close the proceedings, and to recover the royal favour by abjuring 
his former opinion. With expressions of gratitude he declined the 
favour, and commenced a long and eloquent defence. Though, he 
observed, it was not in his power to recollect one-third part of the 
incUctment, he would endeavour to show that he had not offended 
against the statute, nor sought to oppose the wishes of the sove- 
reign. He must, indeed, acknowledge that ho had always disap- 
proved of the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn, but then he had 
never communicated that disapprobation to any other person than 
the king himself, and not even to the king till Henry had com- 
manded him on his allegiance to disclose his real sentiments. In 
such circumstances to dissemble would have been a crime, to 
speak with sincerity was a duty. The indictment charged him with 
having traitorously sought to deprive the king of his title of head 
of the church. But where was the proof? That, on his examination 
in the Tower he had said, he was by his attainder become civilly 
dead; that he was out of the protection of the law, and therefore 
could not be reqjyiired to give an opinion of the merits of tl^ law ; 
and that his only occupation was and would be to meditate on the 
passion of Christ, and to prepare himself for his own death. But 
what was there of crime in such an answer? It contained no word, 
it proved no deed against the statute. All that could be objected 

(l) Mortal corpus naduiii prorsus in loco sup- 205 • In this account of Bishop Fisher, I am 
plicii ad spectaculum populo relinqui manda- greatly indebted to a very interesting memoir by 
^eiat. Poll jkpol. ad Caes. 904 Hall, 230. Fuller, Mr. Bi^uc* in Aivlucologia, vol. xxv. 
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againslhim wat silenee; and silence had not yet been declared 
treason. 2"". It was maintained that in different letters written by 
him in the Tower he had exhorted bishop Fisher to oppose the su- 
premacy* He denied it. Let the letters be produced : by their con- 
tents he was willing to stand or fall. Z\ Bat Usher on his exami- 
nation had held the sanie language as More, a proof of a conspiracy 
between them. What Fisher had said he Itnew not : but it could 
not excite surprise if the similarity of their case had suggested to 
each similar answers. This he could affirm with truth, that what- 
ever might be his own opidion, he had never communicated it to 
any, not even to his dearest friends. 

But neither innocence nor eloquence cotild avert his fate. Rich, 
the solicitor-general, afterwards lord Rich, now deposed^ that in a 
private conversation in the Tower, More had said : ^Mhe parlia- 
^' mentcadnot make the king head of the church, because it is a 
^' civil tribunal, without any spiritual authority." It was in vain 
that the prisoner denied this statement, showed that such a decla- 
ration was inconsistent with the caution which he had always ob- 
served, and maintained that no one acquainted with the former 
character of Rich would believe him even upon his oath : it was in 
vain that the two witnesses, who were brought to support the charge, 
eluded the expectation of the accuser by declaring that, though they 
vera in the room, they did not attend to the conversation-, the 
judges maintained that the silence of the prisoner was a sufficient 
pr6of of malicious intention ; And the jury, without reading over 
the copy of the indictment which had beeh given to them, returned 
a verdict of guilty. As soon as judgment of death had been pro- 
nounced, More attempted, and, after two interruptions, was suffered 
to address the court. He would now, he said, openly avow, what 
he had hitherto concealed fh>m every human being, his conviction 
that the oath of supremacy was Unlawful. It was, indeed, painful to 
him to differ fk'om the noble lords whom he saw on the bench : but 
his conscience compelled him to bear testimony to the truth. This 
world, however; had always been a scene of dissension *, and he still 
cheHshed a hop^ that the day woUld conie when both he and they, 
like Stephen and Saul, would be of the same sentiment in heaven. 
As he turned from the bar, his son threw himself on his knees and 
begged his father's blessing ; and as he walked back to the Towcf, 
his daughter Margaret twice rushed through the guards, folded 
him in her arms, and, unable to speak, bathed him with her tears. 
He met his fate with constancy, even with cheerfulness. When 
ho was told that the king, as a special favour, had commuted his 
punishment to decapitation. " God," he replied, " preserve all 
^^ my friends from such favours." On the scaffold the executioner 
July 6. asked his forgiveness. He kissed him, saying, ** Thou wilt render 
^^ me to-day the greatest service in the power of any mortal: but'" 
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(patting an angel into his hand) *' my neck is so short that t fedr 
'' thou wilt gain little credit in the way of thy profMion." As he 
was not permitted to address the spectators, he contented himseir 
with declaring that he died a fhithful sabjeet to the king, and a (rue 
catholic before God. His head was fixed on London4)ridge (1)< 

JBy thede exeeotions the king had proved (hat neither Tirtae nor 
talent, neither past favour nor past services, could atone in his eyes 
for the great crime of donbting his supremacy. In England the in- 
telligence was received, with deep bot silent borrow ; in foreign 
countries with lodd and general execration (2). The names of Fish- 
er and More had long been familiar to the learned ) and no terms 
were thought too severe to brand the cruelty of the tyrant by whom 
they had been sacrificed. But in no place was the fctrment greater 
than in Rome. They had fallen martyrs to their attachment to the 
papal supremacy ; their blood called on the pontiff (o punish their 
persecutor. Paul— Clement died ten months before — had hitherto ^. ,>. 
followed the cautious policy of his predecessor; but his prudence g^^*^r^ 
was now denominated cowardice ; and a bull against Henry was 
extorted from him by the violence of his counsellors. In this extra- Aug. so. 
ordinary instrument, in which care was taken to embody every pro- 
hibitory and vindictive clause invented by (he most aspiring of his 
predecessors, the pontiff, having first enumerated the offences of 
the king against the apostolic see, allows him ninety, his fautors 
and abettors sixty days to repent, and appear at Rome in person or 
by attorney ; and then, in case of default, pronouhces him and them 
excommunicated, deprives him of his crown, declares A15 children 
by Anne, and their children by their legitimate wives, incapable of 
inheriting for several generations, interdicts his and their lands and 
possessions, requires all clerical and monastic bodies to retire out 
of Henry's territories, absolves his subjects and their tenants flrom 
the oaths of allegiance and fidelity, commands them to take up 
arms against their former sovereign and lords, dissolves all treaties 

(f) Ep. Gol. Corrini in App. ad Epis. Erasmi, ** death and execution than any of them did 

p. 1T63. Pole, Ixxxix — ^xciii. Roper» 48. More, '* soffelr." Burnet* iii. Ree. 81. Seteral letters 

243. Stapleton, Vit. Mor. 335. State Trials, i. 59. were written to the ambassadors abroad, that 

edit. 1730. His death spread terror through the they might silence these reports to the king's 

nation. On the 34th of August Erasmus wrote to prejudice, by asserting that both Fi^er and 

Latomus, that the English lired under such a More had been guilty of many and heinous 

system of termr, that they dared not write to treasons. But in no one instance were these 

foreigners, nor receive letters from them. Amici, treasons particularized. That they amounted in 

qui me sabinde Uteris etmuneribusdignabantur» fact to nothing more than a refosalof acknow- 

inetu nee scribunt nee mittunt quicquam, neque ledging the kine's supremacy, is plain from the 

quicqoam a quoquam reeipinnt, quasi sub omni indictment of Fisher already noticed, and from 

lapide dormiat scorpius. P. 1509. that of More, which is in the inquisitio post 

(3) Ipse vidi multorom lacrymas, qui nee vi- mortem, lately edited by Mr. Bruce, App. 12 — 

deraiit Moram, nee nllo officio ab eo ftffecti 10. That|indictment charges him with saying, in 

faerant. Ep. Corrini, p. 1769* See also Pole, £p. answer to the question of the king's supremacy, 

iv« 317> 318. The king of France spoke also of *' that it was like a swerde wldi two edges,'* on 

these cxecutioAs with great severity to the am> May 7 and June 8, and of denying it to sir Bi- 

bassador, and advised that Henry should banish chard Rich on June 13, and thus attempting ' 

such offenders rather than put them to death, regem de digitate, titolo et nomine supremi 

Henry was highly displeased. He replied that capitis in terra Anglicana; ecdesis penitus de- 

tfaey had suffered by due course of law ; and privare. Ko treason on any other subject is 

'* were well worthy, if they had a thousand lives, mentioned. 
'* to have suffered ten times a more terrible 
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aod alliaoces between Henry and other powers as far as they may 
be contradictory to this sentence, forbids all foreign nations to trade, 
with his dominions, and exhorts them to capture the goods, and 
make prisoners of the persons, of all such as still adhere to him in 
his schism and rd[)ellion(l). 

But when Paul cast his eyes on the state of Europe, when he re- 
flected that Charles and Francis, the only princes who could attempt 
to carry the) bull into execution, were, from their rivalry of each 
other, more eager to court the friendship than to risk the enmity of 
the king of England, he repented of his precipitancy. To publish 
the bull could only irritate Henry and bring the papal authority 
into contempt and derision. It was therefore resolved to suppress 
it for a time; and this weapon, destined to punish the apostacy of 
the king, was silently deposited in the papal armoury, to be brought 
forth on some future opportunity when it might be wielded with 
less danger and with greater probability of success (2). 
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I. King's supremacy— Its nature— Cromwell made Vicar General— Bishops take out new 

powers II. Dissolution of Monasteries— Lesser Monasteries suppressed— Deatb of 

Queen Catherine— Arrest, diTorce, and execution of Anne— Insurrection in the norih 

—Pole's Legation— Greater Monasteries given to the King III. Itoctrine— Henrjr's 

connexions with the Lutheran Princes— Articles— Institution of a Christian man- 
Demolition of Shrines— Publication of the Bible IV. Persecution of Lollards- 
Anabaptists— Reformers— Trial of Lambert— Pole's second Legation— Execution of 

his Relations V. Struggle between the two parties— Statute of the six articles— 

Marriage with Anne of Cleves— Divorce— Fall of Cromwell— Marriage with Catherine 
Howard— Her execution— Standard of English Orthodoxy. 

I. Henry had now obtained the great object of his ambition. 
His supremacy in religious matters had been established by act of 
parliament : it had been admitted by the nation at large ; the mem- 
bers of every clerical and monastic body -had confirmed it by their 
subscriptions, and its known opponents had atoned for their obsti> 
nacy by suffering the penalties of treason. Still the extent of his 
ecclesiastical pretensions remained subject to doubt and discussion. 
That he meant to exclude the authority hitherto exercised by the 
pontiffs, was suflSciently evident : but most of the clergy, while 
they acknowledged the new title assumed by the king, still main- 
tained that the church had inherited from her founder fhe power 
of preaching, of administering the sacraments, and of enforcing 

(0 BoUar. Rom. i. 704. edit. |673. (2) Ibid. i. 708. edit. 1673- 
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spiritual diselpUne by spiritaal censures : a power whicti, as it was 
not derived from, so neither could it be dependent on, the will of 
theciYil magistrate. Henry himself did not clearly explain, perhaps 
knew not how to explain, his own sentiments. If on the one hand 
he was willing to posh his ecclesiastical prerogative to its utmost 
limits, on the other he was checked by the contrary tendency of 
those principles which he had published and maintained in his 
treatise against Luther. In his answer to the objections proposed 
to him by the convocatton at York, he ckHhed his meaning in am- 
biguous language, and careAilly eluded the real point in discussion. 
^^ As to spiritual things," he observed, ^* meaning the sacraments, 
^* being by God ordained as instruments of efficacy and strength, 
*^ whereby grace is of hi|S infinite goodness conferred upon his 
** people, for as much as they be no worldly or temporal things 
'^ they have no worldly or temporal head but only Christ.'' But then 
with respect io those who administer the sacraments, '*• the persons 
^^ of priests, their laws, their acts, their manner of living, for as 
^* much as they be indeed all temporal, and concerning this present 
^* life only, in those we, as we be called, be indeed in this realm 
«^ caput, and, because there is no man above us here, supremum 
" caput (1)." 

Another question arose respecting the manner in which the su- 
premacy was to be exercised. As the king had neittier law nor pre- 
cedent to guide him, it became necessary to determine the duties 
which belonged to him in his new capacity, and to establish an ad- 
ditional office for the conduct of ecclesiastical affairs. At its head 
was placed the man whose counsels had first suggested the attempt, 
and whose industry had brought it to a successful termination. 
Cromwell already held the offices of chancellor of the exchequer 
and of firstsecH'etary to the king. He was after some delay appointed 
the ^^ royal vicegerent, vicar-genecal, and principal comn^issary, 
^^ with all the spiritual authority belonging to the king as head of 
^^ thechurch,forthe due administration of justice in all cases touch* 
^Mng the ecclesiaislical jurisdiction, and the godly reformation and 
'^redress of all errors, heresies, and abuses in the said church (2)'\ 
As a proof of the high estimation in which Henry held the supre- 
macy, he allotted to his vicar the precedence of all the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and even of the great officers of the crown. In par- 
liament Cromwell sat before the archbishop of Canterbury ; he su- 
perseded that prelate in the presidency of the convocation. It was 
with difficulty that the clergy suppressed their murmurs, when they 
saw at their head a man who had never taken orders, nor graduated 
in any university : but their indignation increased, when they 
found that the same pre-eminence was claimed by any of his clerks, 

CO Wilk. Con. iii. 764. (2) St. 31 Uen. VUI. 10. Vli\k, Con. iii. Tfti. 

Collier, ii.Rec. p. 21. 
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wbom ho might commUsiOD to aUeiid to his depalf at th^lr meet* 

ings (1). 

Their degradation, however, was not yet eonsoaliiiated. It was 
resolved to probe the sincerity of their sobhiissioh, and to ettoit 
from them a practical acktaowledgment, that they derif ed no au- 
thority from Christ, but were merely the occasional dogates of the 
crown. We have on this subject a singular letter, from Leigh and 
Ap Rice, two of the creatures of CromweH, to their master. On the 
ground that the plenitude of ecclesiastical jurisdiction was tested 
in him as vicar-general, they advised that the powers of all the dig- 
nitaries of the church should be suspended for an indefinite period. 
If the prelates claimed authority by divine right, they would then be 
compelled to produce their proofs ; if they did not, they must pe- 
tition the king for the restoration of their powers, and thus acknow- 
ledge the crown to be the real fountain of spiritual jurisdiction (2.) 
Sept. 18. This suggestion was eagerly adopted : the archbishop, by a circular 
letter, informed the other prelates, that the king, intehding to make 
a general visitation, had suspended the powers of all the ordinaries 
within the realm ^ and these, having submitted with due humility 
during a month, presented a petition to be restored to the exercise 
of their usual authority. In consequence a commission was issued 
to each bishop separately, authorising him during the king's plea- 
sure, and as the king's deputy, to ordain persons bom within his 
diocese> and admit them to livings ; to receite proof of wills ^ to 
determine causes lawfully brought before ecclesiastical tribunals ; 
to visit the clergy and laity of the diocese ; to inquire into crimes, 
and punish them according to the canon law ] and to do whatever 
belonged to the office of a bishop besides those things which, accord- 
ing to the sacred writings, were committed to his charge. But for 
this indulgence a most singular reason was assigned : not that the 
government of bishops is necessary for the church, but that the 
king's vicar-general, on account of the multiplicity of business 
with which he was loaded, could not be everywhere present, and 
that many inconveniences might arise, if delays and interruptions 
were admitted in the exercise of his authority (3). 

II. Some years had elapsed since the bishop of Paris had ven- 
tured to predict, that whenever the cardinal of York should forfeit 
the royal favour, the spoliation of the clergy would be the conse- 
quence of his disgrace. That prediction was now verified. The 
example of Germany had proved that the church might be plun- 
dered with impunity ; and Cromwell had long ago promised that the 
assumption of the supremacy should place the wealth of the clerical 

^1^ Collier, ii. 119. to dilTereat bishops in October, Hanoer, S2. See 

(2) Ibid, ii. 105. Styrpe, 1. App, 144. also Collier, ii. Rec., p. 33. A similar grant was. 

(3) The suspension b in Collier, ii. Rec., p. 22 : afterwards made to all new bishops, before they 
the fonn of restoration of episcopal powers in entered on the exercise of their authority. 
Burnet, i. Rec. iii. No. xir. "Hie latter was issued 
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aod monastic bodies at tbe merey of the crown (i). Hence that mi- 
Dister, encouraged by the success of his former counsels, ventured 
to propose the dissolution of the monasteries ; and the motion was 
received with welcome by the king, whose thirst for money was not 
exceeded by his love of power ; by the lords of the J council, who 
already promised themselves a considerable share in the spoils ; 
and by archbishop Granmer, whose approbation of the new doc- 
trines taught him to seek the ruin of those establishments, which 
proved the firmest supports of the ancient faith. The conduct'of the 
business was intrusted to the superior cunning and experience of the 
favourite , who undertook to throw the mask of religious zeal over 
Uie injustice of the proceedings. 

With this view a general visitation of the monasteries was en- 
joined by the head of the church. Commissioners duly qualified 
were selected from the dependents of Cromwell (2)*, and to thisse in 
pairs were allotted particular districts for the exercise of their 
talents and industry. The instructions which they received breathed 
a spirit of piety and reformation, and were formed on the model 
of those formerly used in episcopal and legatine visitations : so 
that to men, not intrusted with the secret, the object of Henry 
appeared not the abolition, but the support and improvement of 
the monastic institute (3). 

But in addition to their public instructions, the visitors had 
secret orders to repair in the first place to the lesser houses, 
to exhort the inmates to surrender their possessions to the king, 
and in case of resistance^ to collect from every quarter such in- 
formation as might justify the suppression of the refractory brother- 
hood. With respect to this their chief object, the visitors were 
unsuccessful. During the whole winter they could procure the 
surrender of no more than seven houses (4) : but from their reports 
a statement was compiled and laid before the parliament, which, 
while it allotted the praise of regularity to the greater monaster- 
ries, described the less opulent as abandoned to sloth and im- 
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Poll Apol. ad C«s. 121. ** perience both of the fassion of the centre and 

I -mil transcribe the letter of Dr. Laytnn, ** rudeness of the pepul." Cleop. E. iv. fol. i i, 

who solicited the office of risitor. "Pleasetyowe (g) The inqoiriesy amoonlin^ to eigbl7>sijc 

•• to understand, that whereas ye intende shortly questions, were drawn up by the same Dr. Lay ton ; 

" to Tisite, and bdike shall hare many suiters ftpto «nd to these were added injunctions in twenty-six 

** yowe for the same, to be your commissioners, articles to be left in each house by the Tisiton. 

"if it might stottd with your pleasure that Dr. Both are to be found in Cleop. E. iv. 12—24. 

" Lee and I might hare committed unto us the The injunctions regard the papal power, the sa> 

•• north contre, and to begyn in Lincoln dioces premacy, the succession to the crown, the inters 

" iMTthwards here from London, Chester dioces, nal discipline of the raonastery» its revenues, and 

*' Yorke, and so fmth to the bonder of Scotlande, the giving of alms. The sixteenth teaches tho 

" to ryde downe one syde, and come up the other, difference between the ceremonies and the sub- 

'* Ye shall be well and faste assuryede that ye stance of religious iworship : and seems to have 

'* shall nother fynde monke, chanone, etc. tluit famished the model for six of the surrenders 

" sball do the kyng's by guess so good servys,^ i^lished by Hymer, xir. 6 10*-* 612. 

•* nether be so trusty, trewe and faithful to yowe, (4) These were, in Kent. Langdon, Folkstone^ 

" Ther ys nether monasterie, sell, priorie, nor Bilsington, and St. Mary's in Dover; Merton ii^ 

" any other religionse howse in the north, but Yorkshire; Hornby in Lancashire, and Tiltey in 

*' otiier Dr. Lee or I have familiar acquaintance Essex. Ibid. 555 — 558. See a letter from the 

" within X or xii mylls of hyt, so that no knaverie visitors in Strype, i, 260. 
•• can be hydc from us.... we know and hauc ex- 
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morality. To some men it appeared contrary to experience^ that 
virtue should .flourish most where the temptations to vice vere 
more numerous, and the means of indulgence more plentiful : 
but they should have recollected, that the abbots and priors of 
the more wealthy houses were lords of parliament, and there- 
fore present to justify themselves and their coomiunities : the 
superiors of the others were at a distance, unacquainted with 
the charges brought against them, and of course und>le to dear 
their own characters, or to expose the arts of their accusers. 

A bill was introduced, and hurried, though not without (^ 
Mar'^4. posltion, through the two houses (1), giving to the king and 
his heirs all monastic establishments, the clear yearly value of 
which did not exceed two hundred pounds, with the property be- 
longing to them both real and personal, vesting the possession 
of the buildings and lands in those persons, to whom the king 
should assign them by letters patent^ but obliging the grantees, 
under the penalty of ten marks per month, to keep on them 
an honest house and household, and to plough the same number of 
acres, which had been ploughed on an average of the last twenty 
years. It was calculated that by this act about three hundred 
and eighty communities would be dissolved; and that an addi- 
tion of thirty-two thousand pounds would be made to the yearly 
revenue of the crown, besides the present receipt of one hundred 
thousand in money, plate, and jewels/ 

This parliament by successive prorogations had now continued 
six years, and by its obsequious compliance with every intima- 
tion of the royal will, had deserved, if any parliament could 
deserve, the gratitude of the king. To please him it had altered 
the succession, had new-modelled the whole frame of ecclesiastical 
government, and had mult^ied the prerogatives, and added to the 
revenue of the crown. It was now dissolved^ and commissioners 
were named to execute the last act for the suppression of the 
smaller monasteries. Their instructions ordered them to proceed 
to each house within a particular district, to announce its dis- 
solution to the superior and the brotherhood, to make an in- 
ventory of the effects, to secure the convent seal and the title- 
'deeds, and to dispose of the inhabitants according to certain rules. 
But the statute which vested these establishments in the king, 
left it to his discretion to found them anew; a provision which, 
while it left a gleam of hope to the sufferers, drew considerable 
sums of money into the pockets of Cromwell and his deputies. 
The monks of each community flattered themselves with the expec- 
tation of escaping from the general shipwreck, and sought by 

(1) Spelman tdls us, Ihat It stuck long in tbfs would have the bill pass, or take off some of 
house of commons, and would not pass, till the their heads. Hist, of Sacrilege, p. 183< 
king sent for the commons, and told them he 
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presents and annuities to secure the protection of the minister 
and the visitors. On the other hand the favourites, to whom 
Henry had already engaged to give or sell the larger portion 
of these establishments, were not less liberal in their offers, nor 
less active in their endeavours to hasten the dissolution (1). 

The result of the contest was, that more than a hundred mo- 
nasteries obtained a respite from immediate destruction; and of 
these the larger number was founded again by the king's letters 
patent, though each of them paid the price of that favour by 
the surrender of a valuable portion of its possessions. With respect 
to the suppressed houses, the superior received a pension for life : 
of the monks, those who had not reached the age of twenty-four 
were absolved from their vows^, and sent adrift into the world 
without any provision ; the others were divided into two classes. 
Such as wished to continue in the profession, were dispersed 
among the larger monasteries ; those who did not, were told to 
apply to Granmer or Cromwell, who would And them employ- 
ments suited to their capacities. The lot of the nuns was more 
distressing. Each received a single gown from the king, and was 
left to support herself by her own industry, or to seek relief 
from the charity and commiseration of others (2). 

During the suppression of these establishments the public at- 
tention had. been in a great measure diverted to a succession of 
most important events, the death of Catherine, the divorce and 
execution of Anne Boleyn, and the king's marriage wi(h Jane 
Seymour, l"". During the three last years Catherine teith a small 
establishment (3) had resided on one of the royal manors. In most 
points she submitted without a murmur to the royal pleasure : 
bul no promise, no intimidation could induce her to forego the 
title of queen, or to acknowledge the invalidity of her marriage, 
or to accept the offer made to her by her nephew, of a safe 
and honourable asylum eiUier in Spain or Flanders. It was not 
.that she sought to gratify her pride, or to secure her personal 
interests^ but she still cherished a persuasion that her daughter 
Mary might at some future period be called to the throne, and 
on that account jefused to stoop to any concession, which might 
endanger or weaken the right of the princess. In her retire- 
ment she was harassed with angry messages from the king : some- 

(l") Ciomwell made a rich hairest during the certainly confirmed t the writer had his douhta 

whole time of the suppression. See letters on the respecting fire others; and out of this number 

saliject, Cleop. E. iv. fol. 135. 146. 205. 21S. thirty-three had previously been promised by 

220. 257. 264* 269. Henry to different persons. Sterens, Monast. ii. 

(2) See Burnet, 192. 222. Rec. iii. p. 142. 1S7. Ap{^. p. 17. From the surrenders, which were 

Rym. xiv. 574. Stevens has published an inte- afterwards made, it appears that several more in 

reaiting document, containing the names of those the catalogue were confirmed after the date of 

hoQses which had obtained a respite frmn instant the document. 

destmction ; the namei of the persons to whom (Z) In one of her letters she observes, that she 

they had been granted; and the names of such as haa not even the means of riding out. Heame't 

had been oanfirmed or founded again at the time Sylloge, at the end of Titus Livius, p. 77* 
when the paper was written. Forty^ix bad been 
» ■ •■ 
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times her servants were discharged for obeying her orders ; some* 
times were sworn to follow the instructions which they should 
receive from the court. Forest, her confessor, was imprisoned 
and condemned for high treason ; the act of succession was passed 
to defeat her claim ; and she believed that Fisher and More had 
lost their lives merely op account of their attachment to her cause. 
Her bodily constitution was gradually enfeebled by mental suf- 
fering; and feeling her health decline, she repeated a request, 
which had often been refused, that she might see her daugbtar, 
once at least before her death*, for Mary, from the time of the 
divorce, had been separated from the company (1), that she might 
not imbibe the principles of her mother. But at the age of twenty 
she could not be ignorant of the injuries which both had suf- 
fered ] and her resentment was daily strengthened by the jealousy 
of a hostile queen, and the caprice of a despotic father (2). Henry 
had the cruelly to refuse this last consolation to the unfortunate 
Catherine (3), who from her death-bed dictated a short letter to 
^^ her most dear lord, kipg, and husband." She conjured him 
to think of his salvation ; forgave him all the wrongs which he 
had done her-, recommended their daughter Mary to his pater- 
nal protection; requested that her three maids might be pro- 
vided with suitable marriages, and that her other servant might 
receive a year's wages. Two copies were made by her direc- 
tion, of which one was delivered to Henry, the other to Eus- 
tachio Chapuys, the imperial ambassador, with a request that, 
if her husband should refuse, the emperor would reward her ser- 
vants. As he perused the letter, the stern heart of Henry was 
softened : he even shed a tear, and desired the ambassador to bear 
Jan. 8. to her a kind and consoling message. But she died before his 
arrival ; and was buried by the king's direction with becoming 
pomp ip the aU)ey church of Peterborough (4). The reputation 

(i) At tlie commencenieat o^ their separation message from Ae kinf^ on tfie subject, she re * 

Catherine wrote to her a letter of advice : *' I he- toroed for answer* that she was ready to suimiit 

" seech you agree to Ood's pleasure with a merry to her father's will, but felt no wish to enter that* 

** heart, aad be you sore, that wiihoot fail he religion. Sylloge, Spist. 116 • In former editioiu, 

** will not suffer you to perish, if you beware to I took this expression in jts usual meaning of a 

'* offend him.... Answer the king's message veligioas order: but air Fred. Madden m his 

** with a few words, obeying the king your father Privy purse expenses of nneen Blary (p. xciv. ) 

** in every thing, save only that you will not of- has shown that it refers to tne proposed marriage 

*' fend God, and lose your soul. . . . And now you with duke Philip. 

'* shall begin, and by likelyhood I shall follow. (2) One great cause of offence was that she 

«* 1 set npt a Ta$k by it ; for when they have done persisted in giving to hersdf the title of pria-> 

" the uttermost ihey can, then I am sure of the cess, and refused it to the infant Elizabeth, whom 

'* amendment. I pray you recommend me unto she called nothing but sister. On this account 

• " my good Ia4y of Salisbury, and pray her to she was banished from court, and con&ned to 

'* have a good heart, for we never come to the different houses in the country. See two of her 

** kingdom of heaven but by troubles." Apud letters in Foxe, torn. ii. 1. ix. p. 131; and in 

Burnet, ii. Records, p. 243. From the tenor of Hearne's Titus Livias, p. 144. 

this letter it has been inferred that Catherine had (3) Cum hoc idem filia cuip lacrymis poatula- 

received advice of an intention on the part of ret, mater vix extremum spiritum ducens flagi« 

Henry 1o bend his daughter Mary to his will, or taret, quod hostis nisi crudelissimus nunquJun 

to proceed to extremities against her. If it were negasset, conjux a viro, mater pro filia, imp«- 

so, he subsequently changed his miod, and pro- trari non potuit. Poli Apol. ad Carol. 162. 

posed to marry her to some prince nut of the (4) Sanders, 144. Herbert, 432* Heylin's Re» 

realm. One of her suitors was duke Philip of form. 179. Her will is published byStiype»&. 

Bavaria, count Palatine of the Rhine ; and to a Ap. 169. See note (H). 
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whicb she had acquired od the thrdiie did not suffer from her 
disgrace. Her affability and nieekness, her piety and charity, 
had been the theme of universal praise : the fortitude with which 
she bdre her wrongs raised her still higher in the estimation of 
the public. 

2°. Four months did not elapse before Catherine was followed to 
(he grave by Anne Boleyn. But their end was very different. The 
divorced queen died peaceably in her bed ; her successful rival by 
the sword of the headsman on the scaffold. The obstinacy of Henry 
had secured, as long as the divorce was in agitation, the ascendency 
of Anne : but when that obstacle was removed, his caprice sought 
to throw off the shackles which he had forged for himself: his pas- 
sions gradually subsided into neglect^, and neglect was followed by 
dislike. In the early part of 153$ we discover the new queen 
plunged into the deepest distress. ^^ Doubts, suspicions, and strange 
'thoughts (1)'^ respecting her had suggested themselves, or had 
been suggested, to the royal mind. To what in particular they re- 
lated we are ignorant ; but we know that, to remove them, she had 
secretly implored, through the French agent, the friendly services 
oC the king of France, and, when that resource failed her, had pro- 
nounced hersdf '*• a distracted and ruined woman (2)." Some sort 
of reconciliation followed : the past danger was forgotten ; and at the 
death of Catherine she made no secret of her joy. Out of respect 
for the Spanish princess, the king had ordered his servants to wear • 
mouroing on the day of her burial: but Anne dressed herself in 
robes of yellow silk, and openly declared that she was now indeed 
a queen, since she had no longer a competitor. In this, however, 
she was fatally d^eived. Among her maids was one, named Jane 
Seymour, the daughter of a knight of Wiltshire, who, to equal or 
superior elegance of person, added a gentle and playful disposition, 
as far removed from the Spanish gravity of Catherine, as from that 
levity of manner which Anne had acqtiired in the French court. In 
the midst of her joy the queen accidentally discovered Seymour 
sitting on the king's knee. The sight awakened her jealousy: in a jan.a». 
few days she felt the pains of premature Isdbour, and was delivered 
of a dead male child. To Henry, who most anxiously wished for a 
son, the birth of Elizabeth had proved a bitter disappointment : on 
this the second failure Of his hopes, he could not suppress his vexa- 
tion. Anne is reported to have answered, that he had no one to 
blame but himself, that her miscarriage had been owing to his 
fondness for her maid (3). 

Unfortunately, if Henry had been unfaithful, she herself^ by her 
lenity and indiscretion had furnished* employment to the authors 

(1) <*Doates,soupacoDs»<truige>peiitem«ns." (3) Sanders, 147. Heylin, 263. Wjatin'Sia' 
Gontier's Letter. See note (I). ger's Cavendish, 443. 

(3) « AffcHie et perdue.'^ Ibid. 

IV. 9 
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and retailers of scandal. Reports Injurious to her honour had been 
circulated at court : they had reached (he ear of Henry, and some no- 
tice of them had been whispered to Anne herself. The king eager lo 
ridhimself of a woman whom he no longer loved, referred these re- 
ports to the council ; and a committee was appointed to inquire into 

Apr. 95. (he charges against the queen. It consisted of the lord chancellor, the 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, her own father, and several earls and 
judges 5 who reported that sufficient proof had been discovered to 
convict her of incontinence not only with Brereton, Norris, and 
Weston, of the privy chamber, and Smeaton, the king's musician, 

Apr. 28. but even with her own brother lord Rochford. They began with 
Brereton, whom they summoned on the Thursday before May day, 

Apr. SI. and committed' immediately to the Tower. The examination df 

^^^* Smeaton followed on the Sunday, and the next morning he was 
lodged in the same prison. On that day the lord Rochford appeared 
as principal challenger in a tilting match at Greenwich, and was 
opposed by sir Henry Norris as principal defendant. The king and 
Anne were both present^ and it is said that, in one of the intervals 
between the courses, the queen, through accident or design, dropt 
her handkerchief from the balcony ; that Norris, at whose feet it 
fell, took it up and wiped his face with it; and that Henry instantly 
changed colour, started from his seat, and retired. This tale was 
probably invented to explain what followed : but the match was 
suddenly interrupted j and the king rode back to Whitehall with 
only six persons in his train, one of whom was Norris, hitherto an 
' acknowledged favourite both with him and (he queen. On the way 
Henry rode with Norris, apart, and earnestly solicited him to de- 
serve pardon by the confession of his guilt. He refused, strongly 
maintaining his innocence, and, on his arrival at Westminster, was 
conducted to the Tower. 

Anne had been left under custody atGreenwich. The next morn- 
ing she was ordered to return by water ; but was met on the river 

Magr 3. by the lord chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell, who 
informed her that she had been charged with infidelity to the king^s 
bed. Falling on her knees, she prayed aloud that if she were guilty, 
God might never grant her pardon. They delivered her to Kyng- 
stone, the lieutenant of the Tower. Her brother Rochford had 
already been sent there ; Weston and Smeaton followed ; and 
preparations were made to bring all the prisoners to immediate 
trial (1). 

From the moment of her confinement at Greenwich, Anne had 
foreseen her fate, and abandoned herself to despair. Her affliction 
seemed to produce occasional aberrations of intellect. Sometimes 

(0 Rof^rd. Weston, uid Norris had stood Aone. (Privy purse expenses, passim.) Norris 

higb in the king's Csvoar. The two first often wa& the only person whom he allowad to follow 

played with him for large sums at shoTelboard, him in his bedchamber. Archsol. iii. t55. 
diee, and oUier fames, and also with the lady 
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she would sit absorbed in melancholy, and drowned in (ears; and 
then suddenly assume an air of unnatural gaiety, and indulge in 
ifnmoderate bursts of laughter. To those who waited on her, she 
said, that she sho.uld bo a saint in heaven ; that no rain would fall 
on the earth till she were delivered from prison ; and that the most 
grievous calamities would oppress the nation in punishment of her 
death. But at times her mind was more composed; and then she 
gave her attention to devotional exercises, and for that purpose re- 
quested that a consecrated host might be placed in her closet. The 
apartment allotted for her prison was the same in which she had 
slept on the night before her coronation. She immediately recol- 
lected it) saying that it was too good for her : then falling on her 
kAees, exclaimed, '^ Jesus, have mercy on meV this exclamation 
was succeeded by a flood of tears, and that by a fit of laughter. 
To Kyngstone, the lieutenant of the Tower, she protested, '' I am 
'^ as clear from the company of man, as for sin, as I am clear from 
^^ you. I am told that I shall be accused by three men ; and I can . 
*^ say no inorebut nay, though you should open my body.'' Soon . 
afterwards she exclaimed in great anguish, '^ O! Norris, hast thou 
'' accused me? Thou art in the Tower with me; and thou and I 
^^ shall die together. And thou, Mark (Smeaton), thou art here too ! 
'' Mr. Kjngstone'' (turning to the lieutenant) '' I shall die without 
^^ Justice." He assured her, that if she were the poorest subject in 
the realm, she would still have justice ; to which she replied with 
a loud burst of laughter. 

Under the mild administration of justice at the present day, the 
accused is never required to condemn himself : but in former times 
every artifice was employed to draw matter of proof from the mouth 
of the prisoner by promises and threats, by private examinations in 
' the presence of commissioners, and ensnaring questions put by the 
warders and attendants. Whatever was done, or uttered within the 
walls of the Tower, was carefully recorded, and transmitted to 
the oounciL Mrs. Cosin, one of the ladies appointed to wait on the 
queen, asked, why Norris had said to her almooer on Saturday 
last, that he could swear for her that she was a good woman. Anne 
replied : ^^ Marry, I bade him do so; for I asked him why he did 
^^ not go through with his marriage; and he made answer that he 
^^ would tarry a time. Then, said I, you look for dead men's 
^^ shoes : for, if aught but good should come to the king" (Henry 
was afflicted with a dangerous ulcer in the thigh), ^^ you would look 
^^ to have me. He denied it ; and I told him that I could undo him, 
" if I would." But it was of Weston that she appeared to be most 
apprehensive, becausie he had told her that Norris frequented her 
company for her sake, and not, as was pretended, to pay his ad- 
dresses to Madge, one of her maids ; and when she reproached him 
with loving a kinswoman of hers more than his own wif^, he had 
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repHed (bathe loved Aer better than them both. When Mrs. Sto- 
nor, another attendant, observed to her that Smeaton was treated 
more severely than the other prisoners, for he was in irons, she 
replied that the reason was, because he was not a gentleman by 
birth -, that he had never been in her chamber but once, and that 
was to play on a musical instrument; and that she had never 
spoken to him from that day till the last Salurday, when she asked 
him why he appeared so sad, and he replied that a look from her 
sufficed him (1). 

Of the five male prisoners four persisted in maintaining their in- 
nocence before the council. Smeaton, on his first examination, would 
admit only some suspicious circumstances; but on the second he 
made a full disclosure of guilt, and even Norris, yielding to (he 
strong solicitation of Sir William Fitzwilliam, followed his example. 
Anne had been interrogated at Greenwich. With her answers we are 
not acquainted ; but she afterwards complained of the conduct of 
her uncle Norfolk, who, while she was speaking, shook his head, 
and said, ''tut, tut." She observed enigmatically, that Mr. Trea- 
surer was all the while in the forest of Windsor; and added that 
Mr. Comptroller alone behaved to her as a gentleman. At times she 
was cheerful, laughed heartily, and ate her me^s with a good ap- 
petite. To Kyngstone she said, ''If any man accuse me, I can say 
"but nay ; and they can bring no witness (2).'" 

I have related these particulars, extracted from (he le(ters of the 
lieutenant, that the reader may form some notion of the*siate of (he 
queen's mind during her imprisonment, some conjecture respecting 
the truth or falsehood of the charge, on which she suffered. From 
them it is indeed plain that her conduct had been imprudent; that 
she had descended from her high station to make companions of her 
men servants ; and that she had even been so weak as to listen to 
their declarations of love. But whether she rested here, or aban- 
doned herself to (he impulse of licentious desire, is a question 
which probably can neyer be determined. The records of her (rial 
and conviction have mostly perished, perhaps by the hands of (hose 
who respected her memory ; and our judgment is held id suspense 
between the contradictory and unauthenticated statements of her 
friends and enemies. By some we are told that the first disclosure 
was made by a female in her service, who, being detected in an un- 
lawful amour, sought to excuse herself by alleging the example of 
her mistress ; by others that the suspicion of the king was awakened 
by the jealousy of lady Rocbford, whose husband had been disco- 

(1) thfse particulars are takea from the letters by her in tlie Tower ; because there is no remaoa 
of the lieuteuaat; and may be seen in Herbert, for believing it authentic. It is said to have been 
446. Burnet, i. 199> Strype, i. 280->-383. and found among Cromweirs papers, bul bears no 
Ellis, ii. 53-»-62. resemblance to the queen's geimine letters in 

(2) Strype, i. 282, and the letters of Cromwell language or spelling, or wrtting or signature, 
and Bajrntoo, Beylin, 264. I have not noticed See Fiddes, 197. 

Anne> letter to the king, supposed to be vrritten 
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vered ei(ber lying on, or leaning over, the bed of his sister. But 
tbai which wrought conviction in the royal niind, was a deposition 
made upon oath by the lady Wingfield on her death-bed ; of which 
the first lines only remain, the rest has been accidentally or de- 
signedly destroyed (I). This, however, with the depositions of the 
other witnesses, was embodied in the bill of indictment, and sub- 
mitted to the grand juries of Kent and Middlesex, because the 
crimes laid to the charge of the prisoners were alleged to have been 
committed in both counties (2). The four commoners were ar- May 
raigned in the court of king's bench. Smeaton pleaded guilty \ ^^*^^' 
Norris recalled his previous confession : all were convicted, and re- 
ceived sentence of death (3). But the case of the queen was without 
precedent in English history ; and it was determined to arraign her 
before a commission of lords, similar to that which had condemned 
the late duke of Buckingham. The duke of Norfolk was appointed 
high ateward, with twenty-six peers as assessors. To the bar of this May is. 
tribunal, in the hall of the Tower, the unhappy queen was led by 
the constable and lieutenant, and was followed by her female at- 
tendants. The indulgence of a chair was granted to her dignity or 
weaknete. «Thp indictment stated that, inflamed with pride and 
carnal desires of the body, she had confederated with her brother, 
lord Rochford, and with Norris, Brereton, Weston, and Smeaton, 
to perpetrate divers abominable treasons : that she had permitted 
each of the five to lie with her several limes,* that she had said that 
the king did not possess her heart ^ and had told each of them in 
private that she loved him better than any other man, to the slander 
of the issue begotten between her and the king ; and that she had 
in union wUh her confederates imagined and devised several plots 
for the destruction of the king^s life. According to her friends she 
repelled each charge with so much modesty and temper, such per- 
suasive eloquence, and convincing argument, that every spectator 
anticipated a verdict of acquittal : but the lords, satisfied perhaps 
with the legal proofs furnished by the confession of Smeaton, and 
the conviction of the other prisoners, pronounced her guilty on 
their honour; and the lord high steward, whose eyes streamed 
with tears whilst he performed the unwelcome office, condemned 
her to be burnt or beheaded at the king's pleasure. Anne, accord- 

(1) Bamet, i. 197* We still possess the most but, if the reader consider with what pmmpti' 
important of the, few documents seen by Burnet, tude, and on what slight presumptions, (see the 
and some others of which he was ignorant, par- subsequent Irlials of Derehan and Culpeper,) 
ticolarlyConstantyne's Memoir in ArchxoLxxiii. juries in this reign were accustomed to return * 

(2) In the indictment the ofTence with Norris verdicts for the crown, he will hesitate to con* 
was laid on 1 2th Oct. 1S33> that with Brereton demn these unfortunate men on the sole ground of 
on 8th Dec. of the same year, with Weston on their having been convicted. The case of Smeaton- 
80th May, t534> with Smeaton on 26th April, was, indeed different. He confessed the adultery : 
1535> with her brother on the 5th Nov. of thte but we know not by what arts of the commis- 
same year. We are indebted to the industry of sioners, under what influence of hope or terror, 
Mr. Turner for the discovery both of the indict* that confession was obtained from him. It should 
■nenl, and the preceding commission mnong the be remembered that the rack was then In ns* 
Birch MSS. 4293. for prisoners of Smeaton 's rank in life. 

{3) Hie record* of these trials have perished : 
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ng lo tbc teslimony, or Ihe fiction, of a foreign poet, instantly 
burst into the following exclamation : — '^O! Father, O! Creator, 
'^ thou koowest I do not deserve this death." Then addressing her- 
self to the cotfrt, ^' My lords, I do not arraign your judgment. 
'*• You may have sufficient reason for your suspicions : but I have 
^^ always been a (rue and faithful wife to the king (1)." As soon as 
she was removed, her brother occupied her place, was convicted on 
the same evidence, and condemned to lose his head, and to be 
quartered as a traitor (2). 

By the result of this b'ial the life of Anne was forfeited to the law : 
but the vengeance of Henry had prepared for her an additional pu- 
nishment in the degradation of herself and her daughter. On the 
day after the arrest of the accused, he bad ordered Cranmer to re- 
pair to his palace at Lambeth, but with an express injunction that 
he should not venture into the royal presence. That such a message 
at such a time should excite alarm in the breast of the archbishop 
Mays. yifWi qqI creafc surprise; and the next morning he composed a most 
eloquent and ingenious epistle to the king. Prevented, he said, 
from addressing his grace in person, he deemed it lus duty to ex- 
hort him in writing, to bear with resignation this, the bitterest af- 
fliction that had ever befallen him. As for himself, his mind was 
clean amazed. His former good opinion of the queen prompted him 
lo think her innocent ; his knowledge of the king's prudence and 
justice induced him to believe her guilty. To him she had proved, 
after the king, the best of benefactors : wherefore he trusted that he 
might be allowed to wish and pray that she mig^ht establish her in- 
nocence ; but, if she did not, he would repute that man a faithless 
subject, who did not call for the severest punishment on her head, 
as an awful warning to others. He loved her formerly, because he 
thought that she loved the gospel (3) : if she were guiUy, every 
man would hate her in proportion to his love of the gospel. Still he 
hoped that as the king had not begun the reformation through his 
affection for her, but through his love of the truth, he would not 
permit her misconduct lo prejudice that important work in his opi- 
nion. But the alarm of the archbishop was without any real foun- 
dation. Henry had no other object than to intimidate, and by in- 
timidating to render him more ductile to the royal pleasure. He 
had already written, but had not despatched his letter, when he was 

(l) Crispin, lord of Miherve, waS'pt*e8ent at the speech to the two houses of parliament in pr» 

trial, and made it the subject of a poem. Meteren seuce of Henry. He reminds them twice of thv 

has turned the poetry into prose, p. 31. Hence great danger to which the king had been exposed 

it is doubtful whether this speech be in reality during his late marriage, from the plots laid for 

that of the queen, or a fiction of the poet. *' I his life by Anne and her acoompUces. Jooraala, 

' " leave it thus,'* says Burnet, *< without any p. 84. 

" other reflections upon it, but that it seems aU (3) From this andsimilarexpressioiis the /queen 

" orer credible." iii. 181. Edit, by Nates. has been represented a protestaat. She was no 

(3) Burnet, i. 201, 203. iii. 119, St. 38 Henr^ more a protestant than Henry. Ilw " g««pd " 

VIII. 7. It is supposed that the charge of conspi- means the doctrine professed by Henry : liaa the 

racy aninst the king'rlife was introduced into archbishop meant anything eue he would hate 

the indictment merely for form ; yet I observe only accelerated her ruin, 
that the lofd chancellor takes it as proved in his 
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summoned to meet certain commissioners in the star-chamber, who 
laid before him the proofs of the queen's offence, and acquainted 
him with the duty which was expected from him. He had formerly 
dissolved the marriage between Henry and Catherine ; he was now 
required to distolve that between Henry and Anne (1). 

It must hare been a most unwelcome and painful task. He had 
examined that marriage Juridically ; had pronounced it good and 
valid ; and had confirmed it by his authority as metropolitan and 
judge. But to hesitate might hafe. cost him his head. He acceded to 
the proposal with all the zeal of a proselyte; and, adopting as his 
own the objections to its validity with which he had been furnished, 
sent copies of them to both the king and queen, ^^for the salvation 
^^of their souls,'' and the due effect of law; with a summons to 
each to appear in his court, and to show cause why a sentence of 
divorce should not be pronounced. Never perhaps was there a 
more solemn mockery of the forms of justice, than in the pretended 
trial of (his extraordinary cause. By the king, Dr. Sampson was 
appointed to act as his proctor ; by the queen, the doctors Wotton 
and Barbour were invested with similar powers ; the objections 
were read ; the proctor on one part admitted them, those on the 
other could not refute them ; both joined in demanding judgment : 
and two days after the condemnation of the queen by the peers, 
Cranmer, ^'having previously invoked the name of Christ, andsiay tr. 
^^ having God alone before his eyes," pronounced definitively that 
the marriage formerly contracted, solemnized and consummated be- 
tween Henry and Anne Boleyn was, and always had been, null and 
void (2). The whole process was afterwards laid before the mem- 
bers of the convocation, and the houses of parliament. The former 
dared not to dissent from the decision of the metropolitan ; the 
latter were willing that in such a case their ignorance should be 
guided by the learning of the clergy. By both the divorce was ap- 
proved and confirmed. To Elizabeth, the infant daughter of Anne, 

(i) The letter is pnblished by Barnet ( i. 200). ment. 1*. If it were good in law, Anne had never 

and certainly doea credit to the ingennitr of the been married to the king. She could not, ther»> 

archbishop in the pertlons situation in which he fore, have been guilty of adultery, and <y>nse- 

tfaooght himself placed i but I am at a loss to queutly ought not to be put to death for that 

discover in it any trace of that high courage, crime. Q!*. If the same judgment were good, tha 

and chivalrous justification of the queen's honour, act of settlement became null, because it was 

which have drawn forth the praises of Burnet and based on the supposition of a valid marriage ; 

his copiers.-— In the postscript Ike archbishop and all the treasons created by that act were at 

adds : *<they ( the commissioners ) have declared once done away. S"* If the act of settlement were 

" nnto me such things, as ycur grace's pleasure still in force, ue judgment itself, inasmuch as it 

** was they should make me privy unto ; for the '* slandered and impugned the marriage," was 

" wrhich I am most bounden unto your grace, an act of treason. But Anne derived no benefit 

'* And what communication we had togeUier, I from these doubts. She was executed, and the 

•« doubt not but that they will make the true r»> next parliament put an end to all controversy on. 

*' port diereof untoyonr grace. I am exceedingly the subject by enacting, that offences made trea* 

'* corry that such faults can be proved by the son by the act, should be so deemed if com> 

* * queen, as I heard of their relation : and I am mitted before the 8th of June ; but that the king's 

*' and ever shall be your faithful subject." But loving 8tt]:gect8 concerned in the prosecution of 

what was this report, which they were to mako the queen in the archbishop's court, or befora 

tQ the king from him ? The sequel seems to show the lords, should have • full pardon for all trea- 

thai it regarded the course to be pursued in pro- sons by them in such prosecution conusitted. 

flouncing the diTorce. Stat, of Realm, iii. 64i6. 

(2) Several questions rose out of this judg- 
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the necessary consequence was, that she, like her sister, the daugh- 
ter of Catherine, should be reputed illegitimate (1). 

On the day on which Cranmer pronounced judgment the com- 
panions of the queen were led to execution. Smeaton wa^ hanged : 
the other four, on account of their superior rank, were beheaded. 
The last words of Smeaton, though susceptible, of a different mean- 
ing, were taken by his hearers for a confession of guilt. ^'Mas- 
*' ters," said he, " I pray you all, pray for me, for I have deserved 
^Mhe death.'' Norris was obstinately silent: Rochford exhorted 
the spectators to live according 'to the gospel; Weston lamented 
his past folly in purposing to give his youth to sin, apd his old 
age to repentance ; Brereton, who, says an eycrwitness, was inno- 
cent if any of them were, used these enigmatical words : ^^I have 
*^ deserved to die, if it were a thousand deaths : but the cause 
^^ wherefore I die, judge ye not. If ye judge, judge the best (2)." 
To Anne herself two days more were allotted, which she spent 
May It. for the most part in the company of her confessor. On the last 
evening falling on her knees, she requested lady Kyngstone, who 
was sitting in an arm-chair, to go in her name to the lady Mary, 
to kneel before her in like manner, and to beg of her to pardon 
an unfortunate woman the many wrongs which she had done her. 
We learn from Kyngstone himself, that she displayed an air of 
greater cheerfulness than he had ever witnessed in any person 
in similar circumstances ; that she had required him to be pre- 
sent when she should receive ^^ (he good lord,'' to the intent ihiat 
be might hear her declare her innocence ; and that he had no 
doubt she would at her execution proclaim herself " a good woman 
'' for all but the king." If, however, such were her intention, 

(l) See the record in Wilkins (Con. iii. 803). wad hence I am inclined to believe that the real 

Burnety unacquainted with this instrument, ground of the divorce pronounced by Cranmer, 

which, he asserts, wa3 bomty informs us that the was Henry's previous cohabitation with Mary 

divorce was pronounced in consequence of a!n Boleyn; thiat this was admitted on both sides; 

alleged precontract of marriage between Anne and that in consequence the marriage with Anne 

and Percy, afterwards earl of Northumberland ; the sister of Mary, was judged invalid. See note 

that the latter had twice solemnly deqied the (K^. 

existence of such contract ou the sacrament ; but (2J Constantyne's Memoir in Archaeol, xxiii. 

that Anne, through hope of favour, was induced 63— -66. It may be observed that in none of these 

to confess it. That Percy denied it, is certain declarations, not even in that of Smeaton, is 

from his letter of the l3th of May; (Rum. Rec. there any express admission, or express denial 

1. iii. 49) that Anne confessed it, is a mere con- of the crime for which these unfortunate men 

jectureofthe historian, snpporled by no authority, suffered. If they were guilty, is it not strange 

It is most singular that the real nature of the that not one out of five would acknowledge it i 

objection on which the divorce was founded is not If they were not, is it not still more strange that 

mentioned in the decree itself, nor in the acts not one of them should proclaim his innocence*, 

of the convocation,, nor in the' sitt of parliament, if not for his own sake, at least for the sake of 

though it was certainly communicated both to that guiltless woman, who was still alive but 

the convocation and the parliament. If the reader destlnejii to suffer for the same caiise in a few 

turn to p. 45. 57. he will find that the king days? The best solution in mv opinion, is to 

had formerly cohabited with Mary, the sister of suppose, ttiat no person was allowed to speak at 

Anne Boleyn ; which cohabitation, according to his execution without a solemn promise to say 

the canon law, opposed the same impediment to nothing in disparagement of the judgment under 

his marriage with Anne, as had before existed to which he suffered. We know that, if the king- 

his marriage with Catherine. On this account brought a mnn to trial, it was thought necessary 

he had procured a dispensation from pope Cle-. for the king's honour that he should be convicted ; 

meet : but that dispensation, according to the probably, when he suffered, it was thought 

doctrine which prevailed after his separation equally fot the king's honour that he should net 

from the communion of Rome, was of no force; deny the justice of his punishment. 
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she afterwards receded from it. The next morning the dukes of May 19. 
Suffblk and Richmond, the lord mayor and aldermen, with a depu- 
tation of citizens from each company, assembled by order of the 
king on the green within the Tower. About noon the gate opened, 
and Anne was led to the scaffold, dressed in a robe of black da- 
mask, and attended by her four maids. With the permission of 
Uie lieutenant, she thus addressed the spectators : ^' Oood christian 
*'' people, I am not come here to excuse or justify myself, foras- 
'^ much as I know full well that aught which 'I cotild say in my 
^' defence dolh not appertain to you, and that I could derive no 
'^ hope of life from the same. I come here only to die, and thus 
^' to yield myself humbly (0 the will of my lord the king. And if 
^' In life I did ever offend the king's grace, surely with my death 
*' do I now atone for the same. I blame not my judges, nor any 
^^ other manner of person, nor anything save the cruel law of the 
^^ land<, by which I die. But be this, and be my foults as they may, 
^^ I beseech you all, good friends, to pray for (he life of the king, 
^^ my sovereign lord and yours, who is one of the best princes on 
^' the face of the earih, and who has always treated me so well that 
^' belter cannot be : wherefore I submit to death with a good/will, 
^^humUy asking pardon of all the world.'' She then took her 
GoMbJfrom her head, and covered her hair with a linen cap, saying 
to her maids, ^' I cannot reward you for your service, but pray you 
^^ to take comfort for my loss. Howbeit, forget me not. Be faithful 
'^ to the king's grace, and to her whom with happier fortune you 
^^ may have for your queen and mistress. Value your honour 
^' before your lives; and in your prayers to the Lord Jesus forget 
'^ not to pray for my soul. " She now knelt down : one of her at- 
tendants tied B bandage over her eyes, and, as she exclaimed, ^^ O 
'* Lord God, have mercy upon my soul," the executioner, wilh one 
blow. <^ his sword, severed her head from the body. Her remains, 
covered with a sheet, were i^aced by her maids in an elm chest, 
brought from the armoury, and immediately afterwards buried 
within the chapel of the Tower (1). 

Tiius fell this unfortunate queen within four months after (he 
death of Catherine. To have expressed a doubt of her guilt during 
the reign of Henry, or of her innocence during that of Elizabeth, 
would have been deemed a proof of disaffection. The question soon 

* 

(1) Compare Constantyne's Memoir, -who was what one has dilated the other has condensed, 

present, with the letter of a Portuguese pntlfi^ Plain, however, it is that Anne, like her feUpw. 

man, \iho wrote soon afterwards to a friend in sufferers, chpse to leare the question of her g^il 

Lisbon, in Excerpta. Hist. 264. The speech in or innocence problematical. I may add that the 

the text is taken from him ; that in Constantyne Portuguese writer is certainly in error when he^ 

is as follows ; \* Good people, I do not intend to supposes Smealon to have been beheaded ; and 

'* reason m^^eath, but I remit me to Oirist that he only relates the reports of the day, when 

'* wholly, in whom is my trust; desiring you all he says that the council had pronounced the 

'* to pray for the king's majesty, that he may queen's daughter the child of lord Rochford, and 

" long ireign over you ; for he is a very noble that the king had owned Mary for his legitimate 

'* prince, and full gently liath handled me." In heir. Ibid. 265* 
both the substance is the same; but probably 
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becaine one of religious feeling, rather than that of historical dis- 
qaisiiion. Though she had departed no further than her husband 
from the ancient doctrine, yet, as her marriage with Henry led to 
the separation from the communion of Rome, the catholic writers 
were eager to condemn , the "protestant to exculpate her memory. 
In the absence of those documents, which alone could enable us 
to decide with truth, I will only observe that the king must have 
been impelled by some most powerful motive to exercise against 
her such extraordinary, and, in one supposition, such superfluous 
rigour. Had his object been (we are sometimes told that it was) to 
place Jane Seymour by his side on the throne, the divorce of Anne 
without her execution, or (be execution without the divorce, would 
have effected bis purpose. But he seems to have pursued her with 
insatiable hatred. Not content with taking her life, he made her 
feel in every way in which a wife and a mother could feel. He 
stamped on her character the infamy of adultery and incest ; he 
deprived her of this name and the right of wife and queen *, and he 
even bastardized her daughter, though he acknowledged that 
daughter to be his own. If then he were not assured of her guilt, 
he must have discovered in her conduct some most heinous cause of 
provocation, which he never disclosed. He had wept at the death 
of Catherine ; but, as if he sought to display his contempt for the 
memory of Anne, he dressed himself in while on the day of her 
May 20. exccutiou, and was married to Jane Seymour the next morning. 

For two years Mary, his daughter by Catherine, bad lived at 
Hunsdon, a royal manor, in a state of absolute seclusion from society. 
Now, taking advantage of a visit from lady Kyngsione, who had pro- 
May 26. bably been allowed to deliver the message from Anne Doleyn, she 
solicited Ihe good offices of Cromwell, and obtained permission to* 
write to her father (1). Her letter was corrected and improved by 
June 10. Cromwell himself (2) : but general expressions of humility and 
sorrow did not appease the resentment of Henry, by whose orders 
a deputation from the council waited on her at Hunsdon, and re- 
quired her to subscribe to certain articles. From these her con- 
^ science recoiled : but Cromwell subdued her scruples by a most 
• unfeeling and imperious letter. He called her ^^ an obstinate and 
^^ obdurate woman, deserving the reward of malice ip the extremity 
^' of mischief ^'' if she did not submit he would take his leave of 
her for ever, '^ reputing her the most ungrateM, unnatural, and 

(1) ** 1 perceiyed that nobody durst speak for (3) She bad said, ** I have decreed simply from 

*' me as long as that woman lired, who is now " henceforth and wholly, mexl to Mmi^Uf Go^, 

" gone, whom I pray oar Lord of his great '* to put my state, continuance and living in yoor 

*' mercy to lorgiTB. Wherefore now she is gone, '* gradous mercy." CromweU objected to tBe 

*' 1 desire yon for the Iotc of God to be a suitor words in italics ; and die replied that she hAd 

" for me to the king's grace.... Accept mine evil always been accustomed to except Old in <|M»k- 

** writing ; for I have not done so much this two ing and writing, bat would follow his advice, 

" year or more; nor could not hare found the and copy the letter which he had sent her. Ibid. 

*' means to do it at this time but by my lady p. 124. 126. ! 

" Kyngston's being here." Sylloge Bpist. at the 
end of Titos Livius by Heame, p. 140. 
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^^ obstinate person living^ both to God and ber father -, and ended 
with saying, that by her disobedience she had rendered herself 
*'*' unfit to live in a Christian congregation, of which he was so 
'< convinced, that he refused the mercy of Christ if it were not 
^' true(l).'' Intimidated and confounded, she at last consented to jud* aa. 
aclcnowledge that it was her duty to observe all the king's laws : 
that Henry was the head of the church ; and that the itiarriage 
between her father and .mother had been incestuous and unlaw- 
ful (2). It was then required that she should reveal the names of 
the persons who had advised her former obstinacy and her present 
submission : but the princess indignantly replied, that she was 
ready to suffer death rather than expose any confidential friend to 
the royal displeasure. Henry relented : he permitted her to write 
^ohim; and granted her an establishment more suitable to her 
rank (3). But though she was received into favour, she was not 
restored in blood. The king had called a parliament to repeal the jqims. 
last, and to pass a new act of succession, entailing his crown on 
his issue by his queen Jane Seymour. But he did not rest here : 
in violation of every constilutional principle he obtained a power, 
in* failure of children by his present or any future wife, to limit 
the crown in possession and remainder by letters patent under the 
great seal, or by his last will, signed with his own hand, to any 
such person or persons whom he might think proper. It was be- 
lieved that he had chiefly in view his natural son, the duke of Rich- 
mond^ then in his eighteenth year, and the idol of his affection. 
But before the act could receive the royal assent the duke died; 
Henry remained without a male child, legitimate or illegitimate, xuiy m. 
to succeed him ; and a project was seriously entertained, but after- 
wards abandoned, of marrying the lady Mary to the duke of 
Orleans, the second son of the French monarch, and of declaring 
them presumptive heirs to the crown (4). 

• 

(1) Sylloge Epiat. at the end of Titos Livios, nuaria|;« with queen Jane or any other his biw- 
. fay Heame, p. 137* fill wife; or by words, writing, imprinting, or 

(2) Sylloge Epist. at the end of Titos Utios, any other exterior act, to take and beliere either 
by Heame, p. 142. State Papers, i. 455 — 9* of the king's former marriages valid, or under 

(3) From one of her letters she appears to any pretence to name and call his issue by either 
bare beeja intrusted with the care of Elizabeth, of Uiose marriases lawful issue ; or to refuse to 
'* My sister Elizabeth is in good health, thanks answer upon oath any interrogatories relative to 
** be to our Lord, and such a child toward, as 1 any clause, sentence, or woid in tbis act, or to 
** doubt not, but your highness will have cause remse to promise upon oath to keep and obsenre 
'< to rejoice oC in time coming, as knowedi al- the same act. In accordance with the spirijtof this 
«* mighty God." p. 131. The Privy purse ex- enactment, the lord Thomas Howard, brother to 
penses of Mary at this period, for which we are tibe dtake of Norfolk, was attainted of high 
indebted to sir Frederick. Madden, exhibit proofs treason, by a bill introduced, and read three 
of a cheerful and charitable disposition, very times in each house on the bst day of the session, 
different from the character given of her by His offence was that he had privatdy contracted 
several writers. marriage with the lady Margaret Dooglas; a 

(4) Stat, of Realm, iii. 859. Strype, i. Rec. sufficient proof, in the opinion of Henry, that he 
1S2< A multitude of new treasons was created by aspired to the throne alter the king's death. He 
this statute. It was made treason to do anything was not executed, but suffered to die in the 
by words, writing, imprinting, or any exterior Tower. 'The lady was also committed. Her 
act or deed, tt> the peril of the person of the king mother, the queen dowager of Scotland, begged 
or his heirs ; or for the repeal of this act, or of of Henry to remember that she was his ** nepotas, 
the dispositions made by the king in virtue " and cyster naturall unto the king, her derrest 
thereof; or to the slander and^-pr^dicc of his *' son." Chron. Catal. 190. Margaret was dis- 
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During the summer the king sought (o dissipate his grief for the 
death of bis son in the company of the young queen ; in autumn he 
was suddenly alarmed by an insurrection in the northern counties, 
where the people retained a strong attachment to the ancient doc- 
trines, and the clergy, further removed from the influence of the 
court, were less disposed to abjure their opinions at the nod of the 
sovereign. Each succeeding innovation had irritated their discon- 
tent : but when they saw the ruin of the establishments which they 
had revered from their childhood ^ the monks driven from their 
homes, and in many instances compelled to beg their bread-, and 
4he poor, who had formerly been fed at the doors of the convents, 
now abandoned without relief (1); they readily listened to the 
declamation^ of demagogues, unfurled the standard of revolt, and 
with arms in their hands, and under the guidance of Makerel, abbot 
of Barlings, who had assumed the name of Captain Cobbler, de- 
manded the redress of their grievances. Nor was the insurrection 
long confined to the common people. The nobility and gentry, 
the former patrons of the dissolved houses, complained that ihey 
were deprived of the corrodies reserved to them by the charters of 
foundation ; and contended that, according to law, whenever Ih^e 
religious corporations ceased to exist, their lands ought not to fall 
to the crown, but should revert to the representatives of the original 
donors. The archbishop of York, the lords Nevil, Darcy, Lumley, 
and Latimer, and most of the knights and gentlemen in the north, 
joined the insurgents, either through compulsion, as ^ey aflerwards 
pretended, or through inclination, as was- generally believed. Th^ 

Oct. 3. first who appeared in arms were the men of Lincolnshire^ and so 
formidable was their force, that the duke of Suffolk, the royal com- 
mander, deemed it more prudent to negotiate than to fight. They 
complained chiefly of (he suppression of the monasteries, of the 
statute of uses (2), of the introduction into the council of such men 
as Cromwell and Rich, and of the preferment of the archbishops of 
Canterbury and Dublin, and of the bishops of Rochester, Salisbury, 
and Si. David's, whose chief aim was to subvert the church of Christ. 

Oct. 12. Several messages passed between the king and the insurgents : at 
length a menacing proclamation created dissension in their coun- 
sels ^ and as soon as the more obstinate had departed to join their 

Oct. 13. brethren in Yorkshire, the rest accepted a full pardon on the acknow- 
ledgment of their offence,* the surrender of their arms^ and the 

charged on the death of the h>rd Thomas, and (3) By the statute of uses was meant the statute 

we shall meet wilh her again as countess of for transferring uses into possession, by which 

Lennox, and mother of lord Darnley. persons who before had the use only of their 

(0 " Whereby the service of God is not only lands, and thus lay in a great measure at the 

" mmished, but a bo the porealty, of your realm mercy of the feoffees, became seized of the land 

** be unrelieved, axM many persons be put from in the same estate of which they before had the 

« their livings and left at large^i which we think use. St. 27 Hen. VIII. 10. 
** is a great hinderance to the commonwealth." 
Lincolnshire remonstrance, apud Speed, 1033- 
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promise to maintain ati the acts of pajiiament passed daring the 
king's reign (1). 

In the five other counties the insurrection had assumed a more 
formidable appearance. From the borders of Scotland to the Lune 
and the fiumber, the inhabitants had generally bound themselves 
by oath to stand by each other, ^' for the love which they bore to 
^^ Almighty God, his foith, the .holy church, and the maintenance 
'^ thereof; to the preservation of the king's person and his issue; to 
'^ the purifying of the nobility ; and to expulse all villein blood, and 
''evil counsellors from his grace and privy council; not for any 
'^ private profit, nor to do displeasure to any private person, nor 
'^ to slay or murder through envy, but for the restitution of the 
' ' church, and the suppression of hereties and thdr opinions/' Their 
enterprise was (piaintly termed the '^ pilgrimage of grace; "on 
their banners were painted the image of Christ crucified, and the 
chalice and host, the emblems of their belief; and, wherever the 
pilgrims appeared, the ejected monks were replaced in the monaste- 
ries, and the inhabitants were compelled to take the oath, and to 
join the army (2). The strong castles of Skipton and Scarborough 
were preserved by the courage and loyalty of the garrisons : but 
HqU, York, and Pontefract admitted the insurgents; and thirty oet. 20. 
thousand men, under the nominal command- (the real leaders seem 
not to have been known) of a gentleman named Robert Aske, has- 
tened to obtain possession of Donci^stm*. The earl of Shrewsbury, 
though without any commission, ventured to arm his tenantry, and 
throw himself into the town ; he was soon joined by the duke of 
Norfolk, the king's lieutenant, with five thousand men ; a battet*y 
of cannon protected the bridge over the river, and the ford was 
rendered impassable by an accidental swell of the waters. In these 
circumstances the insurgents consented to an armistice, and ap- 
pointed delegates to lay their demands before Henry, who had al- not.t. 
ready summoned his nobility to meet him in arms at Northampton, 
but was persuaded by the duke to revoke the order, and trust to the 
influence of terror and dissension. 

To the deputies the king gave a written answer, composed by not. 13 
himself (3) ; to Norfolk full authority to treat with the insurgents, 
and to grant a pardon to all but ten persons, sit named, and four 
unnamed. But this exception caused each of the leaders to fear for 

(t) Speed, 1033- Herbert, 474. State Papers, (3) It is characteristic of the author. He mar- 

i. 462~-^- 468 — 70- vek that such ignorant chorls should talk of 

(2) As an instance, I will add the summons theological subjects to him who ** sometldng had 

sent to the commons of Hawkside. " We com- " been noted to be learned; " or should complain 

" mand yon and every of you to be at the Stoke of his laws, as if, after the experience of twenty- 

'* green beside Hawkside kirk on Saturday next eight years, he did not know how to govern a 

*< by eleven of the cIock> in your best array, as kingdom ; or should oppose the suppression of 

'* you will answer before the high Judge at the monasteries, as if it were not better to reUeve 

<« great day of doom, and in the pain of pulling the head of the church in his necessity, than to 

"down your houses, and the losing of your support the sloth and wickednessiof monks. It is 

" goods, and your bodies to be at the captain's printed iu Speed, (038. and Herbert, 480* 
« will." Speed, 1033. 
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his own life ; the terms were refased ; another negotiation was 
opened ; and a numerous deputation, having previously consulted a 
convocation of the clergy sitting at Ppntefract (1), proposed their 
Dec. 6. demands to the royal commissioners. They required that heretical 
books should be suppressed, and that heretical 'bishops, and tem- 
poral men of their sect, should either be punished according to law, 
or try their quarrel with the pilgrims by battle ; that the statutes of 
uses, and treason of wards, with those which abolished the papal 
authority, bastardized the princess Mary, suppressed the monaste- 
ries, and gave to the king the tenths and first fruits of benefices, 
should be repealed \ that Cromwell the vicar-general, Audeley the 
chancellor, and Rich the attorney-general, should be punished as 
subverters of the law, and maintainers of heresy ^ that Lee and Lay- 
ton, the visitors of the northern monasteries, should be prosecut^ 
for extortion, peculation, and other abominable acts ; that no man, 
residing north of the Trent, should be compelled by subpoena to 
appear at any court but at York, unless in matters of allegiance ; 
and thai a parliament should be shortly held in some convenient 
place, as at Nottingham or York. These demands were instantly 
rejected by the duke, as was an offer of pardon, clogged with ex- 
ceptions, by the insurgents. The latter immediately recalled such 
of their partisans as had left their camp , their numbers multiplied 
daily*, and Norfolk, who dreaded the result of an attack, found it 
necessary to negociate both with his sovereign and his opponents. 
At length he subdued the obstinacy of each ; and Henry offered, the 
insurgents accepted, an unlimited pardon, with an understanding 
that their grievances should be shortly and patiently discussed in 
Feb. the parliament to be assembled at York (2). But the king, freed 
from his apprehensions, neglected to redeem his promise ; and 
within two months the pilgrims were again under arms. Now? 
however, the duke, who lay with a more numerous force in the 
heart of the country, was able to intercept their communications, 
and to defeat all their measures.. They failed in two successive 
attempts to surprise Hull and Carlisle ; the lord Darcy , Robert Aske, 
and most of the leaders were taken, sent to London, and executed (3), 
the others were hanged by scores at York, Hull, and Carlisle ; and 
at length, when resistance had ceased, and the royal resentment 
had been <%atisfied, tranquillity was restored by the proclamation of 
a general pardon (4). 

(1) Their answers to Ui« questions proposed to •* Richard Coren, out of confession afore his 
them n»ay be seen in Strype, i. App. 179. Wilk. " death/' as " illustrative of the rerealing^ of 
ill* 812. " confessions in this reiirn/^ The niULak«> miirlit 



" loucnea u ne graniea mem a ircc paraon. v coniession was meant '• not in confession j 

On this account he was very peevish with the and Coren employed the phrase to show that he 

duke. was not betraying the sacramental confession of 

J'S) Mr. Tytler, in his history of Henry (p . 382), the convict, 
iers to a curious paper in the State Papers ( i. (4) Herbert^ 489^ 
588 ) entitled " The saying of Robert Aske to me 
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From the insurgents Henry directed Ills attention to the proceed- 
ings of his kinsman Reginald Pole. That young nobleman, after 
his refusal of the archbishopric of York, had obtained permission 
to prosecute his studies on the continent ; and, aware of the storm 
which was gathering in England, had silently withdrawn (o the 
north of Italy, where he devoted himself exclusively to literary pur* 
suits. But the jealousy of the king, or the malice of his enemies, 
followed him into this peaceful asylum \ and he received a royal 
order to state in writing his opinion on the two important questions 
of the supremacy and the divorce. For months Pole declined the 
dangerous task. But the execution of Anne Boleyn, and a repetition 
of the order from Henry, .induced him to obey ; and, in a long and 
laboured treatise, which was conveyed in secrecy by a trusty mes- May 2s. 
senger to the king, he boldly condemned the divorce from Catherine 
as unlawful, and the assumption of the supremacy as a departure 
from the unity of the church. Of this Heiiry could not reasonably 
complain. Pole had done his duty : he had obeyed with sincerity 
the royal command ; but in addition he proceeded, in that style of 
rhetorical ideclamation which was habitual to him, to arraign the 
misconduct of the monarch in the marriage of a second wife pend* 
ing the life of the first, and in the judicial murder of Fisher, More, 
and the other sufferers, for their conscientious refusal to swear to 
his supremacy (1). Irritable as the king was, he dissembled; and, 
in language singularly mild and gracious, ordered bis kinsman to 
return, that they might discuss these questions in private to their 
mutual satisfaction. Pole instantly saw the danger. Were he to set 
foot in England, as long as the new statutes continued in force, he 
inust either abjure his opinion, or forfeit his life. He replied, there- 
fore, in humble and supplicatory terms, expressive of a hope that 
the king would not be otfended, if he accepted an invitation from 
the pontiff to visit him in Rome. Henry disdained to return an jiiiyi9. 
answer ; but he employed Pole's mother and brothers, and Cromwell 
and his friends in England, to deter him from the journey *, and 
afterwards the two houses of parliament joined in a letter te dissuade 
him from the acceptance of office in Rome (2). The advice from 
the first shook, but did not subdue, the resolution of Reginald : that oct. 10. 
from the latter reached him too late. Aware, indeed, that he should 

(1) This epUtle was kept secret daring the life single instance of falsehood or misrepresentation 

of Henry : after his death it was published from in it. Apologia ad A.ngUa; Pari. i. 179. 
a pirated copy bv a bookseller in Germany, (3) Meve (Animad. on Philips, 249) ridicules 

which induced Pole to give a correct edition of the idea of such a letter ; but Pole in his answer 

ithioKelf, under the title of** Pro Ecclesiastion directed to 'the parliament says expressly, Lite- 

*' ITnitatis deiensione Libri IV." The asperity of ras omnium vestrum nominibus subscriptas, Pol. 

his language to the king was reprehended by his £p. i, t79. As no parliament was then sitting, 1 

friends in Italy, and his English cocxespondents : conceive that, like the letter formerly sent to 

his apology was, that be deemed it a service to Clement VII., it was subscribe by the lords, and 

Henry to lay before Urn a representation of. his by a few commoners in (he name of the lower 

oonduct in all its deformity. Some on this ac- house. Pole's answer was addressed to parlia- 

cofunt have called in question the accuracy of his inent, because he understood that it was to as- 

statements; but in his answer to the English par- semble at York, as had been promised, on the 

liament, he boldly^defies any man to point out a 30th of March. 



A. O. 
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make the king his impiacabte enemy, and expose his fomily lo the 
resentment of an unprincipled sovereign, he. had at first refused 
every offer : but he yielded after a long resistance to the persaasion 
of bis friend Gontarini, and the command of the pontiff; accepted 
about Christmas the dignity of cardinal ; and before two months had 
elapsed, was unexpectedly named to a very delicate but dangerous 
mission. 

When Paul.first heard of the insurrection in the north of Eng- 
land, he thought that the time was come, in which he might give 
publicity to the bull of excommunication and deposition, which he 
had subscribed about two years before ; but from ttiis measure, 
which at that moment might have added considerably to the diffi* 
culties of Henry, he was withheld by the arguments and entreaties 
of the young Englishman. Still a notion prevailed in the Roman 
court, that the rising, even after it had been quelled, might have 
left a deep impression on the mind of the king, and that during the 
parliament, which he had promised to convene at York, means 
might be successfully employed to reconcile him with the apostolic 
see. The imperial cabinet strongly recommended that the charge 
of opening and conducting this negotiation should be intrusted to 
Pole ] the french ambassador concurred (1); and the English car- 
dinal was appointed legate beyond th^ Alps. His instructions or- 



Feb!^i5. dered him first to exhort Charles and Francis to sheathe their swords 
against each other, and employ them only against the Turlcs, then 
to announce the pope's intention of convoking a general coancil, 
and lastly to proceed to the Netherlands, where he should fix his 
residence, unless circumstances should induce him to visit his own 
country. Of this appointment, and of the tenor of his instructions, 
Pole also informed the king. But Cromwell, his personal enemy, 
possessed the ear of the monarch ^ and was soon enabled to fulfil the 
prediction which he had uttered to Latimer, that he virould make 
the cardinal ttirougfa vexation '^ eat his own heart." As soon as 
Pole had entered France, the English ambassador, in virtue of aa 
article in the alliance between the two crowns, required that he 
shouki be delivered up, and sent a prisoner to England 3 and the 

Apr, 23. king, though he indignantly rejected the demand, requested Pole, 
by a private messenger, not to ask for an audience, but to prose* 
cute his journey with the utmost expedition. He soon reached 
Cambray ^ but Henry's agenthad already terrified the court of Brus- 
sels, and the queen regent refused him permission to enter the im- 
perial territory. At the same time the king proclaimed him a traitor, 
fixed a price of fifty thousand crowns on his head, and offered to 
the emperor in exchange for the persons of the cardinal an auxi- 
liary force of four thousand men during his campaign against 

(1) Pol. Bp.,ii. p. 34, 36. 42. 
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France (1). Alarmed by the danger to which he was exposed at 
Cambray,PoIe repaired, under the protection of an escort, to Liege, J>me 7. 
and in August was recalled to Rome. It has been said that, in ac- Aag.221 
cepting this mission, he sought to induce the emperor and the kiilg 
of France tb make wat upon Benry, and that he even indulged a 
hope of being abfe b obtain the crown for himself, as a descendant 
of the house of York. These charges are satisfactorily refuted by 
his official and confidential correspondence (2); but at the sam^ 
tinie it is plain that one object of his mission was to confirm by his 
residence in Flanders the attachment of the northern counties to 
the ancient faith, to supply, if it were necessary, the leaders of \h^ 
malcontents with money, and to obtain for them the fatour and 
protection of the neighbouring powers (3). Hence it will nbt excitis 
surprise, if Henry, who had formerly beeh the benefactor of Pole, 
looked on him from this moment as an enemy, and pursued him 
eyier afterwards with the most implacable hatred. 

The northern insurrection, instead of securing the stability, ac- 
e^ieralM the ruin of the remaining monasteries. The more opulent 
of these establishments had been spared, as was pretended, on ac- 
count of their superior regularity , and of the many comments of 
fHars no notice at all had been taken, probably beciiuse, as they did 
nbt possess landed property, little plunder was to be derived Arom 
(heir suppression. A charge, however, was now made, that the 
irtonks in the northetli counties had encouraged their tenants to join 
in the pilgrimage of grace *, and a commission, under the presi- 
d^facy of the earl of Sussex, was appointed to investigate their con- 
duct. As a fair specimen of the proceedings, I will describe thie sur^ 
render of the great monastery of Fumess. All the members of the 
coHiQiunity, with the tenants and servants, were successively exa- 
nlined in private ; and the result of a protracted inquiry was that, 
though two monks were committed to Lancaster castle, nothing 
cofdld be discovered to criminate either the abbot or the brother- 
hood. The commissioners proceeded to Whalley ; and a new sum- 
mons compelled the abbot of Furness to reappear before them. A 
second investigation was instituted, and the result was the same. In 
these circumstances, says the earl in a letter to Henry, which is still 
eitdnt, '^ devising with myselef, yf one way Would not serve, how 
^^ and by what means the said monks might be ryd from the said 
*'' abbey, and consequently how the same might be at your graceous 
*^ pleasur, I determined to assay him as of myself, whether he 
^* would be contented to surrender gitf and graunt unto (you) your 

(1) Oadith Vlt. Pol. No. x. }i. BecateUi, inter suite, but at the same time ia the pay of Crom- 

Ep, Poll, ▼. 366. Ep. Pol., ii. p. 43. 48. 55. well (Cleop. E. vi. 382). Hie raports of Thnick. 

02) Ste his letter to the cardinal of Carpi (ii. morton were so faronrable to the cardinal, that 

33), to the pope ( ii. 46 )> to Edward VI. ( torn, his sincerity was suspected, and he was attainted 

iv. 337), to Cromwell or Tanstall froin Cambray the next year. 

(Bamet, iii. l25. Strype, 1. app. 218); and (3) Pol. £p. ii. Mont pradim. celxvii— cdzxiz^ 

another £vom Throckniortoni a gentleman in his and Ep. p. 52. 

IV. 10 
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*' heirs and assigans the sayd monastery : which thing so opened to 
" the abbot farely, we found him of a very facile and ready mynde 
Apr. 5. " to follow my advice in that behaif." A deed was accordingly 
drawn for him to sign, in which having acknowledged " the mis- 
*^ order and evil rule both unto God and the king of the brethren of 
"the said abbey," he, in discharge of his > conscience, gave and 
surrendered to Henry all the tlOe and interest which he possessed 
in the monastery of Furness, its lands and lis revenues. Officers were 
immediately despatched to take possession in the name of the king ; 
Apr. 41. the commissioners followed with the abbot in their company -, and 
in a few days the whole community ratified the deed of its su- 
perior. The history of Furness is the history of Whalley, and of the 
other great abbeys in the north. They were visited under pretext of 
the late rebellion ; and by one expedient or other were successively 
wrested from tbe possessors, and transferred to the cro^n (1). 
' The success of the earl of Sussex and his colleagues stimulated 
the industry of the commissioners in Ihe southern districts. For four 
years they proceeded from house to house, soliciting, requiring, 
compelling the inmates to submit to the royad pleasure •, and each 
week, frequently each day of the week, was marked by the sur- 
render of one or several of these establishments. To accomplish 
their purpose, they first tried the milder expedient of persuasion. 
Large and templing offers were held out to the abbot and the lead- 
ing members of the brotherhood ; and the lot of those who had al- 
ready complied, the scanty pittances assigned to the refractory, and 
the ample pensions granted to the more obsequious, operated on 
A. n. their minds as a warning and an inducement (2). But where per- 
^^^^ suasion failed, recourse was had to severity and intimidation. V. The 
superior and his monks, the tenants, servants, and neighbours, were 
subjected to a minute and rigorous examination^ each was exhorted, 
was commanded, to accuse the other •, and every groundless tale, 
every malicipus insinuation, was carefully collected and recorded. 
S"". The commissioners called for the accounts of the house, com- 
pared the expenditure with the receipts, scrutinised every article 
with an eye of suspicion and hostility, and required the production 
of all the monies, plate, and jewels. S"". They proceeded to search 
the library and the private rooms for papers and books ^ and the 
discovery of any opinion or treatise in favour of the papal supre^ 
macy, or of the validity of Henry's first marriage, was taken as a 

(1) See the original papers in the British Ma- small sum to each at his departure, to provide 

sewn (Qeop. E. ir. ill. 334. 346) copied and for his immediate wants. The pensions to nnos 

published hj West in his History of Furness, averaged about 4/. It should, however, be ob- 

App. X. (4t 5> 6, 7>) served that these sums were not in reality so 

(3) The pensions to the superiors appear f o small as they appear, as money was probauy at 
have varied from 366^ to 6/- per annum. The that period of six or seven times greater value 
priors of cells received generally Hi. A few, than it is now. It was provided that eadi pen* 
whose services had merited the distinction, ob- sion should cease, as soon as the pensioner ob- 
tained 30/> To the other monks were allotted tained church preferment of equal value, 
pensions t>f "Six, four, or two pounds, with a 
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soffieieol proof of .adhesion lo the king's enemies, and of disobedience 
to the statutes of the realm (1). The general result was a real or fic- 
titious charge of immorality, or peculation, or high treason. But 
many superiors, before the termination of the inquiry, deemed it 
prudent to obey the royal pleasure ; some, urged on the one hand 
by fear, on the other by scruples, resigned their situations, and were 
replaced by successors of more easy and accommodating loyalty; 
and the obstinacy of the refractory monks and abbots was punished 
with imprisonment during the king's pleasure. But the lot of these 
was calculated to terrify their brethren. Some, like the Carthusians, 
confined in Newgate, were left to perish through hunger, disease, 
and neglect *, others, like the abbots of Colchester, Reading, and 
Glastonbury, were executed as felons or traitors (2). 

During these proceedings, the religidas bodies, instead of uniting 
in their common defence, seem to have awaited singly their fate 
with the apathy of despair. A few houses only, through the agency 
of their friends., sought to purchase the royal favour with offers of 
money and lands : but the rapacity of the king refused to accept a 
part when the whole was at his mercy *, and a bill was brought into 
parliament, vesting in the crown all the property moveable and im- a. o. 
moveable of the monastic establishments, which either had already bu^ 1*3. 
been, or should hereafter be suppressed, abolished, or surrend- 
ered (3). The advocates of the measure painted its advantages in 
the most He^inating colours. It would put an end to pauperism and 
taxation *, it would enable the king to create and support earls, ba- 
rons, and knighls ^ to wage war in future without any additional 

(ij These transactions are thos described by Bedyl, one of the visitors :>— *' My very good 

Catkeri^e Btdkeley,. abbess of Godstow, in a let- ** lord, after my most hearty commendations— 

ter to Cromwell :— *' Dr. London is soddenlye '* It shall please your lordship to understand that 

** oonunyd nnto me with a great rowte with him, " the monks of. the Chartei^honse here at Lon- 

**aiid doth threten me and my sisters, saying " don, committed to Newgate for their treacher- 

** that be hath the king's commission to suppress <* oiis behaviour continued against the king's 

** this boBse spyte of my tethe. When I diewyd ** grace, be almost dispatdied by the hand of 

** him play ne that I wolde never surrender to his ** God, as it may appear to ^ou by this bill en- 

** bande, being an awncyeut enemye, now he " closed. Wherefore, considering their be- 

** begins to intrete me, and invegle my sisters " haviour, and the whole matter,! am not sorry: 

** one by one, otherwise than I ever herde tell *' but would that all such as love not the king's 

*< that the king's subjects had been handelyd : " highness, and his wordly h^ur, were in lika 

** and here taryeth, and contynueth lo my grete *' case. There be departed, Ovfeenwood, I)av]re, 

*' coste and charges, and will not take my an- ** Salte, Peerson, Greene. There be at the point 

** swere, that 1 wiU not surrender, till 1 know the ** of death, Scriven, Reading. There be sick, Jon- 

** king's gracious conunandment, or your good " son. Home. One is whole. Bird." Cleop. B. iv.. 

" lordship's. . . . And notwithstanding, that Dr. fol. 217> Kliis, ii. 76. 

" London, like an untrewe man, hath inftmned (3) It should be observed that the transfer of 

" your lordship that I am a spoiler and a waster, the monastic property, and the suppression of 

*' your good lordship shall know that the con- the monastic orders, were not in the first instance 

** trarie is trewe : for 1 have not alieaatyd one efTected by legislative enactment. It had been 

*' halporthos of the goods of this monasterie artftdly devised that both should proceed from 

« movable or immovable." Cleop. £. iv. p. 238. tlie monastic bodies themselves, who successively 

Of this Dr. London* Fuller says, " He was no surrendered their property to the king, and thus 

'* great saint; for afterwards he was puUicly in fact dissolved their own establishments. It 

**■ convicted of peijnry, and adjudged to ride might, however, be argued that, as each member 

V *< with bis fiice to the horse-tail at Windsor and possessed only a life-interest in the pr<^rty, 

" Ockingham " (p. 314) : to which may be added they could not singly or collectively confer any- 

tluit he was also condemned to do public penance thing more on the sovereign / and, therefore, the 

at Oxford for inoontinency with two women, the legislature came to his assistance, and by positive 

mother and dataghter. Strype, i. 377. enactment vested in him for ever all monastic 

(2) Ellis, ii. 98. The fate of these Carthusians property which then was, or aftorwards might be 

is thus ajtnouQced to Cromwell in a letter from actually in his possession. 
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bttrdea Co (he people ; and to free the nalkMi from all appreieMi^te 
of danger from foreign enmity or internal discontent (1). 

The house of lords at that period contained twenty-eight sAbots, 
and the two priors of Coventry and of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Though they could not be ignorant of the real oliject of the bin, not 
one dared to open his month against it, and before the next slB^On 
their respective houses, and with the booses their Hght to sik as 
lords of parliament, had ceased to exist. The aboHKon of the taller 
was a matter of no consequence : but the suppression of the refi- 
gioos houses failed to produce the benefits which had been so os- 
tentatiously foretold. Pauperism was found to increase *, the mon^ 
lie property was lavishly squandered among the parakiles of the 
court ; and the l^ing, instead of lightening the national biirtheiB, 
demanded compensation for the expense which it had cost him to 
*. ». reform the religion of the state. Within twelve months a subsidy df 
liaj 8. two tenths and two fifteenths was extorted by him from the reluc- 
tant gratitude of his parliament (2). 

By the spring of (he year 1540 aH the monastic establishmentfi 
in the kingdom had been torn from the possession of the real owners 
by forced and illegal surrenders (3). To soften the odium of the 
measure much has been said of the immorality practised, or sup- 
posed to be practised, within the monasteries. It is not in human 
nature that in numerous societies of men, all should be equally vir- 
tuous. The monks of different descriptions amounted to many thou- 
sands; and in such a multitnde there must have existed individualB^ 
whose conduct was a disg^ce to their profession. But when this 
has been conceded on the one hand, it ought to be admitted on the 
other, that the Charges against them are entitled to very little crediU 
They are ex parte statements, to which the accused had no oppor- 
tunity of replying ; their object was to silence inqpiiry and sanctify 
injustice; and they were made by men, of whom some were not 
immaculate characters themselves (4) ; all were stimulated to invent 
and exaggerate, both by the known rapacity of the king, and by 
ttieir own pfospects of personal interest (5). There is, however, one 



f »> Loke, Inst ir. 44. Strype* i. 91 1. 27S. £aU in rains. Bamel» i. R«e. 151. 4*. Ilieliads 

i^} Jo«rn«]sllO» 111. 13S. See also the pce< were by degrees alienated from tbe crown by 

noe to Stowe by Howes. Acooidlngto Bale, an gift, sale, or exebange. From a commisrioa in 

ardent reformer, ** A great part of this trea*are Rymer (xir. 653) it appears that tbe lands sold 

•« was tamed to the upholding of dice playing, at twenty, the baildings at fifteen years' por- 

«iniuking, and faan<iaeting : yea," he adds, chase; the bnyers were to hold of the ciawn, 

" VJS *f"^ ""* ^ ^**** occasion speak it) paying a reserred rent, equal to one tenth of the 

"hnb ittg, wh...., and swearing." Bale apud usual rent. 5*. The annual rerenue of all the 

S*y^ >. 846. suppressed houses amounted to 141,914/. tt». 

(8) As sooo as an abbey was surrendered »/., about the one^iad-twentieth part of the whole 

1 . the commissionersbrokeito seal, and assigned rental of the kingdom, if Hume be oorr^ctin 

pensions to the members. 3*. The pUte and taking that rental at three miUlons. 

]«weis wave reserred for the king; the furniture (4) As London, mentioned !n note S0» and 

and goods were sold ; and the money was paid Bedyl, mentioned in note 51, whp, from a letter 

jute the augmentation office, lately established of one of his colleagues (Fuller, 815), appears to 

ferthat purpose. 8». The abbot's lodgings and hare been an artful but profligate man. If we 

tbe oflicn were left standing for the couTenience betiete the northern insurgento Layton and Lee 

of the next occupant ; the diurdi, cloisters, and were not much better. 

fiV**^** **' ^f ?.**"^ .^'® stripped of the (5) See Cleop. B. Iv. I0«. 8|S. When Oi»»fd 

lead and every saleable article, and then left to gave a faTouraWe character of we house, the 
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(lic(, wfaiicli to me appears decisiy^ ou |he subj^i. Of all the mo* 
Bastic bodies^ perhaps (he monks of Cbristchurch have saSfered th^ 
most iQ reputst^oo ; they are charged with habitually inda^;int^ the 
most immoral and shameful propeosities. Yet, wliea archbjisbop 
Craqmer uaiAed the clergy for the service pf his cathed^ral, he 
seleoted fj^GBOk these very men no fewer thaq^ eight prefiendarieSj 
ten minor canons, nine scholars, and two ctioristers. From hb 
long resideac^ in Canterbury be could not be ignorant of their 
pr^vioas conduct *, from respect for his own char^^ter, he would 
not furround himself with men addicted to the moBt disgraceful 
i!ices(l). 

To lull his own conscience, or to silence tbe murmurs of Us 
sollects, Henry resolved to appropriate a poi^tion of the spoil to the 
advancement of religion ; and for that purpose was authorized b} 
act of parliament to establish uew bishoprics, deaneries, ai^d col- 
leges, and to ^dow theni with adequate revenues out of the lands 
of the suppressed monasteries. Beseems to ^ave frequently amused 
himsfif with this project. From papers extant in his own hand, it 
appears that plans were devised, the revenues fixed, the incumbents 
appointecl on paper-, but when he attempted to execute ^he design^ 
anforeseea dtfOk^uliies arose ^ his douaUons to others had already 
alienated the greater part of the property ^ and his own wants re- 
quired tt^^ retentiop of the remainder. Qut of eighteen, the number 
originally intend^, only f4x episcopal sees, those of Westminster, 
Oi^wdff Peterborough, Bris^>l, Chester, and Gloucf^ster, were es* 
mtij4$(ied; ^nd even these w^re at $rst so scantily endowed, that 
the 9ew prelates for some years enjoyed little more tl^ a nominal 
income (2). At the same time the kiqg converted fourteen aU^ys 
and priories into cathedral and collegiate churches, attaching to 
eaph a dean and a certaU^ number of prebendaries ^ but was careftd 
to re^ for himself a porti^ of the origiual possessions, and lo 
impose on the chapters the obligation of contributing annually a 
certaiu s^m to the supporl of the resident poor, and auctfher for the 
repi(ir of the highways (3). Thus he coi^tiuued to the end of his 
reign, UlAv^g from the church with ope band, and restoring with 
th^ other, h^i taking largely and restoring sp^r|Qgly, extorting 
from ttie more wealthy prelates exchanges oS lands and advowsons, 
^md ini return occasionally endowing a rectory, or re*establl^hing a 

king BHuntained tittk he had .been bribed. The (2) Joarnals* 113. Strype, i. Rec. 275- Ryw. 

reader may see tbe yicet ascribed to the mooks of xiv. 709. 7 17'-736. 748 . 7 54. 

M>ma hoQMs in S^irvpe, i, 252—257, or Ueop. E, (jS) They were Canterbury, Aocbe^ter, West- 

iV. 124. lar. 131 . 04. 147 ; And letleA in favour mifaster, Winchester, Bristol; Gloucester, Wor- 

of olVcs, ibld^ 20a. 2^ 2t<^. 2ia. 257. 269. eester, Chester, Burton-npon Trent, Carlisle, 

tfach has been written about the *< blood of Durham. Thornton, Peterborough, ai^d Ely. 

« Hales,'^ See the Tindication of the monks on The dean and chapter of Canterbury wero en^ 

that head by Hearae, in App. to Benedictus joined to give annually to the poor 100/., towards 

Abba^p. 751. the highways 40/. The others were rated in pro- 

^1) SeeSt0Tens, Honas^. i. 38$. Also Qrown portion. Rym. xr. 77. 
Viuia, i. 87. Banner, 47. Hcarne, pref. to sec. 

Appaad. to Lei. Collect, t). 84. • 
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charitable foundation. Still his treasury was ennpty : the only indi- 
yiduals who profiled by the pillage, were the men whom he had 
lately raised to office and rank, whose importunities never ceased, 
and whose rapacity could never be sieitisfied. 

III. Fk-om the abolition ot the papal authority to the close of Hen- 
ry's reign, the creed of the church of England depended on the 
theological caprice of its supreme head. The clergy were divided 
into two opposite factions, denominated the men of the old and the 
new learning. The chief of the former was Gardiner bishop of Win- 
chester, who was ably supported by Lee archbishop of York, 
Stokesley bishop of London, Tunstall of Durham, and Clarke of 
Batl| and Wells. The latter acknowledged for their leaders, Cran- 
mer archbishop of Canterbury, Shaxton of Sarum, Latimer of Wor- 
cester, and Fox of Hereford. These could depend on the powerful 
interest of Cromwell the vicar-general, and of Audeley the lord 
chancellor: those on that of the duke of Norfolk, and of Wriothes- 
ley the premier secretary. But none of the prelates on either side, 
warmly as they might be attached to their own opinions, aspired to 
the palm of martyrdom. They possessed little of that firmness of 
mind, of that high and unbending spirit, which generally charac- 
terises the leaders of religious parties : but were always ready to 
suppress, or even to abjure, their real sentiments at the command 
of their wayward and imperious master. If, on the one hand, Gar- 
diner and his associates, to avoid the royal displeasure, consented 
to renounce the papal supremacy, and to subscribe to every suc- 
cessive innovation in the established creed^ Cranmer and his friends 
on the other submitted with equal weakness to teach doctrines 
which they disapproved, to practise a worship which they deemed 
idolatrous or superstitious, and to consign men to the stake for the 
open profession of tenets which, there is reason to suspect, they 
themselves inwardly believed. Henry's infallibility continually os- 
cillated between the two parties. If his hostility to the court of 
Rome led him to incline towards the men of the new learning, he 
was quickly brought back again by his attachment to the doctrines, 
which he had formerly maintained in his controversy with Luther. 
The bishops on both sides acted with equal caution. They care^ 
fully studied the inclinations of the king, sought by the most ser- 
vile submission to win his confidence, and employed all their 
vigilance to defeat the intrigues, and to undermine the credit of 
their adversaries. 

Though the refusal of the German reformers to approve of the 
divorce had not contributed to efface that unfavourable impression, 
which had been originally made on the king's mind by the writings 
of Luther, his subsequent defection from the see of Rome prompted 
him to seek an union with those, who for so many years had set at 
defiance the auttiority and censure of the pontiff. The formation of 
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the confederacy at Torgau(l) had been followed by the diet of ^^•■ 
Spire ; and six princes with fourteen cities had signed a formal pro- Apr. 19. 
test against the decree of that assembly (2). It was in yain that at 
the next diet of Aagsburg Charles endeavoured to appease the pro- 
testants by condescension, or to intimidate them by menaces. They «. b. 
presented to him a confession of their faith, refused to submit to his jiif^V 
determination, concluded a new confederacy atSmalcald, and wrote <^* ^- 
a defence of their proceedings to the kings of England and France. 
Both returned complimentary answers^ and the latter in 1535 in- 
vited to his court Melancthon, the most learned and moderate of 
the new teachers. The moment the intelligence was communicated 
to Henry, he despatched letters and messengers first to Germany, 
and in the next place to Paris ; those to intercept Melancthon on his 
Journey, these to prevail on him, if he had reached France, to pro- 
ceed without interruption to England (3). What might be the 
king's object, it were idle to coi^ecture : but the elector of Saxony 
was persuaded by the policy or Jealousy of Luther to detain Me- 
lancthon within his own territory. Soon afterwards Henry sent to 
the proteslant princes at Smalcald, an embassy, consisting of the 
bishop of Hereford, archdeacon Heath, dnd Dr. Barnes, to repre- 
sent to them that, as both he and they had defied the authority of 
the pontiff, it might be for their mutual interest to join in one com- 
mon confederacy. But the Germans, assuming a lofty tone, required 
that he should subscribe to thei|r confession of faith, and should ^* *• 
advance, partly as a Foan, partly as a present, the sum of one hun- Deo. n. 
dred, or, if it were necessary, of two hundred thousand crowns ; 
and, as a reward for his compliance, offered to him the title of bead 
of the league, and promised not to obey any decrees of the bishop 
of Rome, nor to acknowledge any council convoked by the pontiff 
wittKMit the consent of the king. Henry took a long interval to re- 
ply, and consulted Gardiner, at that time his ambassador in France, 
who, anxious to wean his sovereign from this heterodox connection, 
opposed the demands of the princes with much art and ability. 
Why was Henry, he asked, to subscribe to their confession of faith? 
Had he emancipated himself ft'om the usurped authority of the 
pontiff, to put his neck under the yoke of the German divines ? 
^^ It would be rather a change of a bond of dependence, than a 
^^ riddance thereof.'* The word of God authorized the king to make 
all necessary reformation in religious matters \ but now his hands 
were to be tied, till he should ask and obtain the consent of the 

(ij See chapter ii. p. 43. consent to this article; that conscience forced 

(3) This instrument displays in strong cidonrs them to abolish the mass ; nor -woold ther permit 

the intolerance of the first reformers. Hie decree any of their subjecls to be present at it. (sleidan, 

among other tilings forbad any person, layman or 1. yi..p. 80.) It -was from this protestation diat 

eodesiastic, to employ yiolence and constraint in the reformers acquired the name of protestents». 
■aattert of religion, to abolish the mass by force, (3) Mr. Coxe has orinted the original letters, 

or to prohibit, command, or compel any one to in his Hfe of MelancUion, p. 371 • 384> 
assist at it. They replied, that they could not 
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princes at Smalcaid. In the next place those princes were incom- 
petent to conclude suqh a league. The emperor was the hea4 of 
the German, on the same grounds as Henry was the head of the 
English church; nor could the subjects of th^ one lawfully make 
religious treaties with a foreign prince with greater right thap 
those of the other. At all eyents the king ought to require from 
them, as preliminary concessions, the approbation of his divorce, 
and the acknowledgment of his supremacy; two poiats to which Gar- 
diner well knew that the Germans would never accede. Qad he been 
present, there can be little doubt (hat, by thus appeaUng to the 
king's favourite prejudices, be would have broken oS the i^oUa- 
A. B^ tion altogether : as it was, Henry replied by thanking them fof 
M^f^i.i, thehr good will, and conseptiqg (o aid theqp with pooney on certain 
conditions ; but he required that a deputation of German divine 
sboulc} previously repair to England, and Jn conjunction with thq 
English theologians should fix the firm basis of a thorough refor- 
Apr. M. mation* Afler some discussion, Melancthon, with certain divipes, 
received an order to visit Henry \ but the order was revoked as| soon 
as the unfortunate epd of Anne Boleyn was known in German}* 
The reformers suspected that the king was not sincere in his |^ 
^ous professions ; and that now, when the original cause of dissen- 
sion was removed, he would se^ a reconciliation with b^ the 
emperor and the pontiff (1). 

Soon afterwards the lower hous^ of couYocation denounced to 
the higher fifty-nine propositions extracted from the publications 
of different reformed writers. The subject instantly attracted the 
notice of the head of the church y and Henry with the aid of bis 
theologians compiled a book of ^^ Articles,'' which was presented 
to the convocation by Cromwell, and subscribed by him and the 
other inembers. It may be divided into three parts. The fimt dsr 
Clares ^at the belief of the Apostles' creed, the Nicene cree4, an^ 
the Athanasian creed, is necessary for salvation : the second ex-* 
plains the three great sacraments of baptispi, penance, and the 
altar, and pronounces them ^he ordinary meaps 9( justifioatiw ; 
the third teaches that, though the pse a( images, the honouring of 
the saints, the soliciting of their intercession, ^nd the usual ^erer 
monies in the service, have not in themselves the power to repiit 
sin, or Justify the soul, yet they are highly profitaUe, and ougfa^t to 
be rejlained.--ThrQughout the work Qenry's attachment to the an- 
ient faith is most manifest ; and the only oopcfi^ion which ha 
makes to the men of the new learning, is the order for the removal 
pf abuses, with perhaps the omission of a few controvej^t/^ $ul;)iiec;ks. 
The yicar-general immediately issued injunctions, in the name qf, 

(l) See CoUier, ii. I^ecords, p. 23. and Strype, " he thought it became not l^iia to svboiift to 

i. Rec. 157— 163> la a letter written by Crom-well '< them, but he expected they should submit «• 

on thb ocication, he says. "The king'knowlng " him." Burnet, iii. ii%. 
'* himself to be the leamedest prince in Europe, 
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the king, that ^^ the ArUcIes*' should be read to the people in the 
churches without any comnp^ ; and that, mitil the next Michteh ^^j <^* 
in4S, no clergyman sl3u>uld prei^me to preach in piihtic, unless be 
were a bishop, or isfpoke in ttie presence of a bishop, or were licen- 
sed to teach in the c^ithedral at the peril of the bishop (i). 

]gy these Articles Heprj had now Qxed the landmarks «f Eoih 
Usti ortbodos; ; ^r the better infprn^atian of his subjectl^ he 
ordered the C9QVocatioin ^Mo $(it fbrib « plain wi WDcere exp^fti- 
^^ tion of doctrine/' The task was accoi^plished by the puMioaUoii 
of a work entitled, /^ Ttfe godly and pious InstitMlipii of a Chris- 
^^ tiau Man/' subscribed by the ^rchbiAopi, bisbops> avchdeaconi, 
and c^tain doctors of canop apd ciyil kiW) 9Qd pronounced by 
ihepi to acGQfd ^^> in ^11 things with the yery true me£|ning of 
^^ Scriptiire (2)/' It e^p^ins in s(|ocessioxi the creed, the seven 
sapra^ents, which i( d|vi4fs ip(p three of a higher and four of 
a lower oidef, the ten pq^qandtbonts, the paterrnpster and aYe 
Maria, justiQcatioi^ (|nd purs^iory. It is chiefly remarkable for 
|h^ esirBestnessi with which ^t revises salvation to all persons out of 
the pale of the Cathplip church, denies the supremacy of the 
pootil^, «m4 inculca(f)s passive obedience to the king. It teaches 
th^t no cause whiftever cau authorize the subject to draw the 
sword aj^aaost his prince; that soveieigna are accountable to God 
alone; and that the only rempdy against oppression is to pray 
that God would c|^ange the heart cf the despot, and induce htm to 
make a right use of his power (3). 

The design of a popfereqce between the English and German 
divines was soop a^rwards revived, chieOy at the instigatioB of 
Cra^tner. Had the archbishop openly cided in question any off 
^' the Art^les,'' lately dptermtoed by HcAry, he would probably 
have paid witt) his head th^ forfeit of his pnesompten : but he 
coi^ived that foreigners might venture to deted their own creed 
wilbout giving offence ; and flattered himself wUh thie hope that 
the^r reasonii^ might n^l^ impre^ioii on the theok>9ical obsti* 
nacy of the j^ilpg. Buf^khiifdv vtcerChaaceHor to ttie elector of 
Ss^xii^ip^y, Boyneburg, AP^tor of l^w^, ^nd Mycomus, superintendent 
of Saxe-Golha, arrived in England io the spring of I538i', ai^d a.d. 
frequent conferences were kieid between them, and a commission m^^; 
of ^yinps apppi^pted by Henry* But th^ p<4Jicy of Granmer w»s 
disappointed. His German missionaries W^re ppt ^eflpien^t in zeal 
or learning, but it was their lot to lal^ur on an ungratefbl soil. 
As a last effort they laid before the king a detailed statement Aug. s. 
of the Masons, on which they grov^nded th^ir depiand of the con- 
cession of the cup to ttie laity, of the abrogation of pxtvati^ masseSix 
and of the permission oi marriage to the priesthood : but Heipry, 

(i\ Wilk. Con. iU. SOi-^SPlS' 811-823. (3) Collier, ii. lS9— 143. 

(a) Ibid 830. 
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haying, with the aid of the bishop of Durham, condescended to 
answer their arguments, thanked them for their trouble, granted 
them permission (o return home, and promised to bear honour- 
able testimony to their learning, zeal, and talents (1). * 

Their departure was a severe mortification to the men of the 
new doctrine. Still, however, the spirit of innovation continued 
to make a slow but steady progress ; and, though it might not 
keep pace with their wishes, afforded them grounds to hope for a 
' favourable result. The king redeemed his pledge of ^^ the re- 
^^ moval of abuses.'* By his order a number of holidays were 
abolished, which he considered superfluous, as far as regarded 
religion, and injurious, inasmuch as they restrained the industry of 
the people. The clergy were enjoined to admonish their pa- 
rishioners, that images were permitted only as books for the instruc- 
tion of the unlettered ^ that to abuse them for any other purpose 
was idolatry; and that the king intended to remove whatever 
might be the ^^ occasion of so great an offence to God, and so 
^^ great a danger to the souls of his loving subjects (S)." For this 
purpose shrines were demolished; genuine or supposititious relics 
were burnt *, and the most celebrated roods and images were broken 
into fragments, or given to the flames. To make the greater im- 
pression, the royal agents conducted their operations with much 
parade and solemnity, and employed every engine to detect and 
expose the real or pretended frauds, by which the devotion of 
the people had been attracted towards particular churches. What* 
ever credit may be due to reports originating with men, whose 
great object it was to bring the religious orders into disrepute, 
and to terrify them into the surrender of their properly (3), there 
is one proceeding, which, on account of its singularity and pbsur- 
0ity, deserves the attention of the reader. It had been suggested 
that, as long as the name of St. Thomas of Canterbury should 
remain in the calendar, men would be stimulated by his example 
Apr. 34. to brave the ecclesiastical authority of their sovereign. The king's 
attorney was therefore instructed to exhibit an information against 
him; and '^ Thomas Becket, some time archbishop of Ganter- 

(j) Both papers ar6 printed by Burnet, i. Ad- wood of the rood. Latimer preached from a pal- 

denda,p. 332 — SdO. See others on the same sob- pit; ami the council attended to grant him a 

ject in Strype, i. Rec. 258—262. pardon, if he would recant. The nature of hi» 

(t) Wilkins, Con. iii. 816. 823. 826. One of. heresy is plain from the lines afBxed to the 

the principal roods, called Darvell Gatheren, was gallows :»> 
brought from Wales to London to be employed at .« Forest the friar 

the execution of Dr. Forest, an observant friar ; Xhat iofamoos liar, 

because there was an old saying, that it would That wilfully will hf dead, 

one day bum a forest. To Forest the reformed In his eontnmacy, 

writers give but an indifferent.character ; while '^iJK?!! "t^V^jLn^ h^ » • 

the cathoUcs praise him as a man of extraonli. The king to be supreme head. 

naiy virtue. He had been confessor to queen See Sanders, 138. 163* HaU, 232* BoroeC, i. 358* 

Catherine; had written against the supremacy; Wood, Athens, i. 42. 

was accused as a heretic of denying the gospd; (3) Most of these tales depend at present on 

and offered to submit to the decision of the the very questionable authority of William Tho- 

church, but refused to sign a recantation which mas, the author of II Pelerine Inglese, who has 

was offered to him. He was suspended by the led Burnet into a multitude of errors. SeeColIier,s 

middle, and burnt at a slow fire kindled with the i i . 149. 
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^' bory," was formally ofted to appear in court, and answer to 
the charge. The interval of thirty days aDowed by the canon 
law was sulfered to elapse : still the saint neglected to quit the 
tomb in which he had reposed for two centuries and a half ^ 
tmd judgment would have been given against him for default, 
had not the king of his special grace assigned him a counsel. 
The court sat at Westminster : the attorney general and the advo- '"^ '^* 
cate of the accused were heard ^ and sentence was finally pro- 
nounced; that Thomas, some time archbishop of Canterbury, 
bad been guilty of rebellion, contumacy, and treason; that his 
bones should be publicly burnt, to admonish the living of their 
duty by the punishment of tlie dead; and that the offerings which 
had been made at his shrine, the personal property of the re- 
puted saint, should be forfeitied to the crown (1). A commis-^*"?-^^* 
sion was accordingly issued ; the sentence was executed in due 
form ; and the gold, silver, and jewels, the spoils obtained by ^^s- ^9. 
the demolition of the shrine, were conveyed in two ponderous 
coffers to the royal treasury. Soon afterwards a proclamation was not. le. 
puMished, stating that, forasmuch as it now clearly appeared, 
that Thomas Becket had been killed in a riot excited by his 
own obstinacy and intemperate language, and had been after- 
wards canonized by the bishop of Rome as the champion of his 
usurped authority, the king's majesty thought it expedient to 
de!«^re to his loving subjects, that he was no saint, but rather 
a rebel add traitor to his prince, and therefore strictly charged 
and commanded that he should not be esteemed or called a saint, 
that all images and pictures of him should be destroyed, the 
festivals in his honour be abolished, and his name and remem- 
br^nqe be erased out of all books, under pain of his majesty's 
indignation, and imprisonment at his grace's pleasure (2). 

In another, and more important point, the archbishop proved 
equally fortunate. Some years had passed, since William Tyndal, 
a tutor in a family of Gloucestershire, but of suspicious ortho- 
doxy, had fled into tlie Netherlands, where he printed a version 
of the New Testament of his own composition. The book, as soon a* »• 
as it was imported, attracted the notice of archbishop Warham, oct.34. 
who, in a circular letter to the prelates of his province, ordered 
all the copies to be seized and destroyed, on the ground that it 
was an unfaithful translatio'n, adulterated with erroneous and scan* 
dalous opipions. But (his attempt to suppress, promoted the sale 
of the work ; the Old was added to the New Testament ; and 

(1) Yfilk. C6a. ill. 835, 836. At we bare in his bnU of Dee. 17- In jadidnm yoc»ri et 

only translations of the citation and judgment tanqnam contmnacem damnari, ac proditorem 

made by foreigners, 1 might hare doubled the dectarari fecerat. Ibid. 841* 

authenticity of these instruments, were they not (2) Wilk. Con. iii. 841. Another prochunation 

alluded to by the king in his proclamation of of similar import was issued in the next month. 

Not. 16. " Forasmuch as it appearethmNK clearlf Burnet, iii. Rec. 152. 
" that Thomas," etc. (ibid. 848), and by Paul HI, 
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Ike hope of profil iDdueed the Dutch pHoten loi puktoh so oMny 
^^^ wccessiYe e4iUom», t^al «l tepgtti Ibe Ung thought H Us duij 
Majss. |Q iqterfere. H^tiog prei^iously coqsuUed the bishops and a de- 
ppt(aUopi o( dii(iiifis k<m eaieh unt^erqity, he pobltahed a pro- 
cdapaalioq, o^^og i|Il penfoos to deliver ap their copies of Ty»* 
ipX^ YWtpn both 0|f the Old and New Testf nients ; declaring, thai 
la r«^pe^t of tb^ maligoity of the times^ ^ vas better that tte 
Spr^tiifes shoiild be explaMied by the learned Ihan exposed to 
thp vai^^iip^hensionr of the vulgar ^ ^ proinisipg that, if it should 
berefifter app^r that erroii^eous opinkNss were, fonnsaken, and the 
iwesenft versiop wia destroyed, he would thm provide a uew traus- 
Ifitioii by Uie. JaMM labours of gre^t, |eamed» mi catbotie pei^ 
sops,(^). 

Thi4 proipnise was not Cprgotte^ by Gran opr., who ha4 wituewd 
the sttcce^^ w^tb wbich so powerful a weapon had been wieMed 
b| tbj^ refpiri^ars in Germl^ly« H^ often ventured to recall it to 
A. D. thC! royal re^Uactioq ; tUa endeavours were seconded by the peti- 
^*'iB. \i/W ^ Oke convopaliou ^ ttie recommendation of GiomweU i 
A>* wa4 Grafton and Whitechurch, two printers, obtained the royal 
'^^^* l^nce tfft pubUsh ^ folio edition of the B»le in EngUsh. It boM 
the naUie of Thoms Matthewe, a Actitious signature ; and was 
qiade qp of the version by Tyndal, waA of enofther by Goverdale, 
printed very lately, as it was thought, at Zurich. Ii^ttnotions 
ym^ n«w issued, that a Bible of this fiditioii shouM be plamad 
(a every church at the J(4i^ expense of the incumbent and the 
pari^ionersi ; an^ (hat any man might have the liberty of read- 
ing in it at h^ p^ipa^ure^t prpvided he did not disturb the preacher 
in ^ semnpn, nor the ct^gyman during the service. Soon after- 
A. B. waf4fi( ibis, ^Mi^gence was extended from the chweh ie prtvnie 
Ncit!%. houses ; but Henry was at a^ times careful to admonish the leaders, 
tlM% whm they met with diQ^t pai»ages, they should consult 
f(smim9 f^ore learned ttian tbew^slvfis ; and to remnd them, that 
the iibeifty f hich they ei^^iaped was qot a rigM to which they 
pas|^sse<l aiv claii^, l^it k f^Wwr granted ^^ of the royal liberality 

** aj5i4 goc4aw W." 

XV^ T^e.]fiffgy. (ikie ail other reformen^ made his own judgment 
thQ st9nds)r4 of orthodoxy : but he enjoyed an advantage, whkh 
ff^ bea^^ bioosolf cpuld ^m, the power of enCorcing obedience 
t^ 1^ deci^ons. That the teachers of erroneous doctrine ought to 
be repre^ned by the ai^^thority of the civjl magistrate, was a maxim 
W^ich at (h^t period bad been consecrated by the assent and practice 
of ages. No sooner had Constantine the great embraced Christianity, 
than he enacted against dissenters from the established creed the 
same punishme9ts> which his pagan predecessors had inflicted on 

(1) Wilk. Con. iii. 70«. T35. T40. (2) Wilk. Con. iii. 776- 811. 843. 8i7. 858- 
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those who ^posMsed from the reHglOtt of ihefr Mher (i). His 
eiainide vms repeatedly IblloKred by socceeding einperim(2) ^ it was 
adopted without hesltatlOD by (he prinees of the Dorthern tribes, 
who, after their coBvenion, were aeeastomed to supply froiti the 
imperial ccmslitutiotis the defloteiioies of their own scanty legisla- 
tioD. Henee religious intolerance became part of the public law oT 
Christendom; the prinMple was maintained, the practice enfbrced, 
by the reibrmefs themselves (8) ; and, whateyer might be the pre- 
dominant doctrine, the dissenter from it invariably fbund htmsdf 
subject to civil restrictions, perhaps to imprisonment ahd death. 
By Henry the laws against heresy were executed with equal rigour 
both before, and ader, his quatrel witti the pontiff. In hh third 
and thirteenth years the teachers of LollanMsm had awakened by 
their intemperance the seal of the bishop^ ; and the king by pro- 
clamation diarged the civil magistrates to lend their aid to th^ 
spiritual authorities. Of the number brought before the primate 
and the bishops of London and Lincoln, idmost all were induced to 
ab|ure ; a few of the more obsfinale forfeited their lives (4). Lol- 
lartHsm, however, presented but little cause Ibr alarm : It was ttie 
progress of Lutheranism in Germany, which first taught thie bishops 
lo trenal>te for the security of their church. Guriosity led men to 
peruse the writings of the reformer and his jpMisatiS ; thtB pertti^al 
occasionally made converts ; and the converts laboured to diffiis)!) 
fUe new light with all the fervour of proiselyttstM. They were toot 
content to propagate their doctrine by preaching : the B3>le WaH 
tnmslatod and printed beyond the sea; and books were published 
which condemned the creed of the established church, ridiculed 
the ceiemonies of its worship, and satirized the lives of Hs ministers. 
Henry, as defender of the faith, thought himself bound ih honour 
to protect with the sword those doctrines, which he had supported 
Wkh his pen. When the convocation condemned Tyndal^ Bible 
as an unfoittifhl version, and the other works as teetning with er- ^. „. 
rors and slander, the king by proclamation fori>ade them to be ^^^ 
Imported, sold, or kept; and ordered the chancellor. Justices^ and 
inferior officers to make oath that ^^ they would give their whote 
^^ power and diligence to destroy all errors^ and would assist the 
'^ bishops and their commissaries, as often as they should be re- 
^^ quired (5).^ Numerous arrests, and abjurations followed; and 

(i) Soent. p. 2% Sozom. p. 38. 73. 00. edit. (5) Wibi. Con- iii. 787—739. In oouMqaenoa 

Tales. S. Aug. contra eo. Parmen. 1. 1. c. 7. of tluft oath sir Thomas More frequendj. gave 

(2) Leg. SI. S6. Cod. Theol. de Haret. Leg. his aid ia ^oMS of heresy. Foxe fr(«k the re> 
S. 11. 13. 14. 16. Cod. Just, de Hasret. ports of the reformers aocnses him of vnoeces* 

(3) Calvin in refiit. Error. Mich. Serveti, sary cmelty, and has indocad some modem 
p. 38 7t and in his letter to the duke of Somenet, writers to orand him with the name of perse- 
Merentor dadio nhore coerceri, qnem tibi tradi- cutor. It is, howerer, bal /air to hear his de* 
dit dens. Bp. Calvini Protect. Ang. p. 6S. fence. ** Of al that erer came into my hand lor 

(4) Foxe, ii. 19. Bomet, i. 27. I hare not " hercsye, as helpe me God, had never any of 
noticed the legend of Hunn« who was found dead ** them any stripe or stroke given them, so mndi 
in prison. To the account given by Hall and *' as a fylyppe o> the for^ead." Apol. 6. 39f 
Foxe may be opposed that by sir Thomas More. p. 801- 

Sapplic. of Socles, 397— 399> 
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four or five uDfortunate men, who, haying <d>laiiied a pardon, re- 
verted to their former practice of selliog the prohibited works, were, 
on the second conviction condemned to the flames (1). In 1533 
the elevation of Granmer to (he archiepiscopal dignity, the divorce 
of Catherine, and the subsequent abolition of the papal authoritir, 
inspired the advocates of innovation with the hope of impunity : 
but experience taught them, to their cost, that they had as much to 
fear now from the head of the church, as they had before from the 
defender of the faith ; and that the prelates of the new learning 
were ^ot less eager than those of the old to light the fagot for the 
punishment of heresy. The first victims were John Frith, who 
maintained that it was not necessary to believe or deny the doctrine 
of the Real Presence, and Hewet, a tailor, who tiad deiennined to 

i&33;.^ believe and speak, to live and die, with John Frith (2). The sue* 
ceeding years were employed chiefly in the punishment of those 
who denied the king's supremacy, and in the contest with the 
northern insurgents : but when in 1535 a colony of German 

ih'u. anabaptists landed in England, they were instantly apprehended; 
and fourteen, who refused to recant, were condemned to the flames. 
The fate of these adventurers did not alarm their brethren abroad : 
in 1538 more missionaries followed ; and the king ordered Granmer, 
with three other prelates, to call them before him, to admonish 

NoY^*29. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ errors, and to deliver the refractory to the secular 
magistrate. Four of the number abjured : one nian and a woman 
expiated their obstinacy at the stake (3). 

^ ^ But of all th^ prosecutions for heresy, none excited greater in- 
1539. terest than that of Lambert, alias Nicholson, a clergyman in priest's 
orders, and a schoolmaster in London : nor is it the least remarkable 
circumstance in his story, that of the three men who brought him 
to the .slake, Taylor, Barnes, and Granmer, two professed, perhaps 
even then, most certainly later, the very doctrine professed by 
their victim, and all three suffered afterwards the same or nearly the 
same punishment (4). Lambert had been imprisoned on a charge 

(1) With Fox« (ii. <223. 237—249) should b« ** holdeth of this poynte moste after the opynion 
read sir Thomas More'a Confutation of Tyndal, *< of peoolampadiotts. And snerly I myself sent 
344 — SSO. ** for hym iii or iiii tymes to perswade hym to 

(2) Foxe, ii. 2$ J. 256. Hall, 225^ Parson's *' leve that his imaginacion; but for all that we 
Three Conversions, part iii. 45 — 59. Granmer *< culd do therein, he woulde not apply to any 
gives the following account of Frith and Hewet, *' connsaile ; notwithstandyng he ys nowe at a 
in his letter to Mastyr Hawkins (Archaml. xviii. *< faynall ende with ail exaininacions, for my 
p. 81). '* One Fryth which was in the Tower '< lorde of London hathe gyVen sentance, and 
.** in pry8<m, was appoynted by the kyng's *< delyyered hym to the secular power, where he 
** grace to be examyned before me, my lorde *< looketh every day to go to the fyer. And ther 
•* of London, my Lorde of Wynchester, my ** ys condempned with hym one Andrewe a tay- 
** lorde of Snffoike, my lorde chancelloure, ** loure of London for the said self-same opy- 
*' and tny lorde of Wyltshire, whose op3rnion ** nion." 

*< was so notably erroneouse, that we cnlde ^3) Stowe, 570. 575. Collier, ii. Records, 46^^ 

** not dispatche hym ; but was fayne to leve hym "Wilk. ('k>n. iii. 836. It is remarkable that Barnes, 

" tothe determynacionof his ordinarye, which ys who was burnt soon afterwards, was one of the 

" the bishop of London. His said opynion ys of commissioners. 

" such nature, that he thoaghte it not necessary to (4 ) It is not easy to ascertain the real sentiments 

*' be bdeved as an article of our faythe, that of the English reformers at a time when the Tery 

** ther ys the very corporall presence of (Jiriste euspicion of heterodoxy might have cost them 

*' within tht oMe and lacnunent of the alter ; and their lives. Knowing the king's attachment to the 
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of heresy by arcbbisbop Warbam^ and bad escaped by the timely 
death of that prelate : but his zeal despised the warning ; and, urged 
by an unconquerable passion for controversy, he presented to 
Dr. Taylor a written paper containing eight reasons against the 
belief of the real presence. Taylor consulted Barnes^ Barnes 
disclosed the matter to Granmer; and Cranmer summoned the 
schoolmaster to answer for his presumption in the archiepiscopal 
court. The particulars of his examination haye not been pre- 
served : but he appealed from the metropolitan to the bead of the 
church ; and the king gladly embraced the opportunity of exercising 
in person the judicial functions attached to his supremacy. On the 
appointed day he took his seat on the throne clothed in robes of 
white silk^ on his right were placed the bishops, the judges, and 
the sages of the law ; on his left, the temporal .peers and the officers 
of the household. The proceedings were opened by Sampson 
bishop of Chichester, who observed that though the king had 
abolished the papal authority, ejected the monks and friars, and 
put down superstition and idolatry, he neither meant to trench on 
the ancient doctrines, nor to suffer the faith of his fathers to be 
insulted with impunity. Henry rose, and in a mild and conciliatory 
tope, inquired of the accused whether he were still attached to his 
former opinion. Having received an answer in the affirmative, he 
made a long and argumentative harangue against the first of the 
reasons contained in the writing, which Lambert had presented to 
Taylor. He was followed by the bishops, seven in number, to each 
of whom had been allotted the refutation of one of the remaining 
objections* Lambert occasionally attempted to answer his op- 
ponents : but he seemed overpowered with terror, and gave no 
proof of that ability and learning, for which he had been extolled 
by his partisans. Five hours were employed by the several dispu- 
tants, Henry, Cranmer, Gardiner, Tunstall, Stokesley, Sampson, 
and two others; when the king asked him, ^' What sayest thou 
^^ now, after the instructions of these learned men? Art thou sa- 
^^ tisfied? Wilt thou live or die?'' The prisoner replied, that he 
threw himself on the mercy of his majesty. ^' Then,-' said the king, 
'^ thou must die, for I will not be the patron of heretics-,'' and 
Cromwell, as the vicar-general, arose, and pronounced the usual 
judgment in cases of heresy (1). Lambert met his fate with the not. so. 

doctrine of the real presence, they deemed it ** of the gospel." Foxe, ii. 355. Cranmer'spromp* 

prudent to elude, and, if possible, to suppress all titnde to reject the doctrine of the real presence, 

sontroyersY on that subject. Thus Cranmer con* when he could do it with safety, has provoked a 

jored Vadianns to be silent : because ** dici jaoa suspicion that he did not sincerely beliere it 

** potest, quantum luce tarn cruenta controrersia before : but Burnet and Strype conceive that he 

** maxime apud nos bene current! verbo held that Lutheran t^ne^of oonsubstantiation at 

** evangelii obstitcrit." Strype's Cran. App. p. 47, this period) and 1 am inclined to think the same 

Anno 1537. And Foxe observes of Barnes, that from the tenor of the two letters already quoted, 

** although he did otherwise favour the gospel, he that to Hawkins, and the other to Vadianns. 

** seeine^otigreatly to favour this cause, (earing {l) If anything after this exhibition can sur* 

*' peradventure that it would breed some let or prise the reader, it will be the praise whidt is 

** hindrance among the people to the preaching bestowed on it by Cromwell himself in a letter to 
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eonstanef oT a mim^ who \it9A ooil^ltioed that Hb iliiffered tat the 
truth : Henry, Ulrho had expended to make Uni a coitivert, Iras 
eonsoled fbr his disapl^htknent by the pitide whibh hi^ RatUlrel^ 
lavished on his zeal, bis eloquence ahd hi^ erudition (1). 

But while thQ king ilras ehiploying his authority in support of the 
ancient doctrines, the court of Rome ihrbatehed to visit his past 
transgressions Krith the severest punishmeht in its power. Paiit had 
formerly Indulged a hope that some fortunate event might bring 
Henry back to the communion of the apostolic see ; and that expec- 
tation was encouraged by a succession of occurrences which seemed 
to favour his views. The publication of ^^ Ihe Articles'' showed 
that the king vras not di^osed to dissent from the pontiff on doc- 
trinal mailters ) the death of Catherine atid the execution of Anne 
Boleyh, removed the first and principal cause of the schism ; and it 
was thought that the northern insurrection would convince fienry 
of the danger of persisting iii his apostacy. But if his passion for 
Anne originally pix^vbkedj his avarice, ambition, and resentment 
now conspii-ed to [lerpetuate, the (jptieinrel. Far from acceptihg 
offers of reconciliation^ he appeared to seek Opportunitieis of dis^ 
playing his hostility^ and by hid agenis at different courts laboured 
to withdraw all other sovereigns from the combiinion bf Rome. 
Paul was perj^Sexed by the opposite bpihibns df his advisers. Many 
«i(kid)9mhed the suspension df thb cehsures against fitory as ini;on- 
sistent with ihe honour and the interest of the {iontiff; ifhUe others 
G€»ntinfied to object the disgrace and impdicy of poblishihg a sen-* 
tence without the power of cM^rytdg it into execution. Th6 great 
obstacle arose fW»m the dilB^uUy of appeasing the resentnients, and 
reconciling the elaims of the emperor and the kihg df Frdnce. After 
yaars bf ebntention in the bd[)inei and in the field, neither had oIh 
tatued the iiiastei-v oter the other : ahd if Charles had defeats the 
attidmpts bf his adversary oh Milan and Naples, Francis, by allying 
bifhself ti^ith the i)rotestisQts of Germany, and calling to his aid (he 
naval forces of Turkey, had been able to paralyze the superior t>o^er 
df Charles. Wearied at length by hostilities without Victory, and 
negotiations without peace, ihey listened to the entreaties and 
^hortatioriS of Paul ; a truce of ten years was concluded under the 
papal thediaiton at Nice ^ and the pontiff embraced the f^^ourable 

Wyatt die ambassador in Germany. "Theking's (t) Godwin (67) and Foxe (ii, S55— 3S8)» 

'* majesty presided at die disputation, process, hare given long accounts of this trial but I hare 

'* and juagment oi a miserable heretic 8acramen> deserted them, were I could obtain belter autho- 

*' tary, who #aft burnt the 30th of Noyembto. it rity. Lambert's arguments were eight, not ten, 

*' was wooderfol to see bow princely, with how as appears from the speech of Sampson (not Day) 

** excellent gravity, and inestimable majesty his bishop of Chichester, publidied by Sliype (App, 

** l>lghness exerciMd there the very office of su* 43]. Henrjr's tone was not intimidating but con- 

** preme head of the church of Biigland : how ciliatory, if we may believe Cromwell in the last 

'* benignly his grace essayed to convert the mi> note : and the prisoner showed -no ability, bat 

'* serable man : how strong and manifest reasons coiisiderable terror, according to Hall, who was 

** his highness alleged against him. I wish the present (Hall, 333). Hie story told by Foxe, of 

" princes aiid potentates of Christendom to have Cromwell sending lor Lambert to his house, and 

** had a meet place to have seen it." Collier, asking his pardon, is irreconcilable with his 

ii. 1S3. leHrr to Wyiitt. 
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opportanity to souQd the disposition of the two monarcbs relatively a. d. 
to the conduct of Henry. From both he received the same answer, junf is. 
that if he woald publish the bull, they would send ambassadors to 
England to protest against the schism \ would refuse to entertain the 
relations of amity with a prince, who had separated himself from 
the catholic church \ and would strictly forbid all commercial inter- 
course between their subjects and the English merchants (1). 

The substance of these negotiations was soon conveyed to Henry 
by the spies whom he oiaintained at different courts \ and, to dis- 
concert the councils of his enemies, he instructed his ambassadors 
abroad to excite by .templing offers the hopes, and inflame by artful 
suggestions the jealousy, of both Francis and Charles : while at 
home, that he might be provided for the event, he ordered his'navy 
to be equipped, the harbours to be put in a state of defence, and the 
whole population to be called under arms (2)% 

Among those, who had accompanied the pontiff to Nice, was 
cardinal Pole, whom both the emperor and the king had received 
with marked distinction, and whom Henry believed to be the ori- 
ginal author of the present combination against him. The cardinal, 
indeed, under the protection of foreign powers, might defy the ma- 
lice of his persecutor : but his mother, and brothers, and relatives 
remained in England; and these were now marked out for victims 
by the jealousy, or the resentment, of the monarch. Becket usher, 
and Wrothe sewer of the royal chamber, proceeded on a mission to 
Cornwall, ostensibly to visit their friends, in reality to collect mat- 
ters for accusation against Henry Gourtenay, marquess of Exeter, 
and his adherents and dependents (3). In a short time Sir Geoffrey 
Pole, a brother of the cardinal, was brought before the council and 
committed. His arrest was followed by that of another brother, the Nov. s. 
lord Montague, of their mother the countess of Salisbury, of the 
marquess and marchioness of Exeter, and of Sir Edward Neville, 
the brother of lord Abergavenny (4). Gourtenay was grandson to 
Edward lY . by his daughter Catherine *, and the Poles were grand- 
sons to George duke of Clarence, the brother of Edward, by his 
daughter the countess of Salisbury. On this account both families 
were revered by the ancient adherents of the house of York ; and, 
had not their loyalty been proof against the temptations of ambition, 
they might have taught the king, during the northern insurrection, 
to tremble for the security of his crown (5). On the last day of the 

(l) Though the caidinals Famese and Pole re- between Uie 3d and 4th articles may be re- 
peatedly mention the proteMation in their letters, moved by reference to the letter in Ellis, ii. 
they do not explain its object, because it was suf- 104 . 
ficiendy Itnown to their correspondents. I have (i) Ellis, ii. 9t* 

however collected it from detached passages, and (5; Maximo erant numero, et illonun sangnini 

have no doubt that it is faithfully represented et nomini plnsquam deditissimi. Quo tempore 

above. non solum illi in suo malo resistere facultatem 

^2) Hall, 234* maximam habuissent, sed iUnm com omnium 

(3) See the instructions to Becket and Wrothe commodo si volnissent, oppugnandi, et tyran- 

n Arch. xxii. 24. All doubt respecting the lines nide ejiciendi. Apol. Poli aa Car. p> tl2. 

IV. ' 11 
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Dec. 31. year the marquess and the lord Montague were arraigned before 
^. s. their peers, and three days later the oommoners before juries of 
jin!^3. ^^^^ equals, on a charge of having devised to maintain, promote, 
and advance one Reginald Pole, late dean of Exeter, the king's 
enemy beyond the seas, and to deprive the king of his royal state 
and dignity. The overt act charged against the marquess (probaMy 
the case of the others might be similar) was that he had been heard 
to say, '' I like well of the proceedings of Cardinal Pole : I Uke not 
the proceedings of this realm. I trust to see a change in the world. 
I trust once to have, a Mr day on the knaves which rule about the 
king. I trust to give them a buffet one day '' (1). It would require 
some ingenuity to extract treason from these words, even if they 
had been proved : but both peers and Jury had only to do the bid- 
ding of their imperious master-, and all the accused, being found 
Jan. 9. g"i*^y> received judgment of death. Geoffrey Pole saved his life, as 
Mar. 3. {( ^as supposcd, by revealing the secrets of his companions in mis- 
fortune (2), the rest were beheaded, as was also Sir Nicholas Carew, 
master of the horse, for being of counsel to the marquess. A com- 
mission then proceeded to Cornwall, and two Cornish gentlemen, 
Mar. 10. Kendall and Quintrell, suffered death on the charge of having said 
some years before, that Exeter was the heir ai^rent, and should 
be king, if Henry married Anne Boleyn, or it would cost a thousand 
lives (3). These executions, particulariy of noblemen so nearly 
allied to Henry in blood. On a charge so ill defined and imprc^ble, 
excited a general horror ; and the king, in his own vindication, or- 
dered a book to be published containing the proofs of their real or 
pretended treason (4). 
^. „, The pontiff, encouraged by the promises of Charles and Francis, 
iS^^' ^^ which had now been joined those of the king of the Romans and 
16—35. of the king of Scotland, revoked the suspension, and ordered the pub- 
lication of the bull (5>. At the same timeeardinal Pole was despatch* 
ed on a secret mission to the Spanish and French courts : but his ar- 
rival had been anticipated by the English agents ; neither Gbartes 
nor Francis would incur the hostility of Henry by being the first to 
declare himself; and bpth equally prohibited the publication of the 
bull within their dominions (6). To the cardinal at Toledo Charles 
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Feb!' replied, that there were other malters which more imperiously 
required his attention ^ the progress made by the Turks in Hungary, 

Tl) Howeirs^te Trials, iii. 367* sions in rindication oF tlie king's conduct. T1i« 

(2) He was probably S3nt oat of the kingdom ; cardinal himself maintains that if they had ea- 

for he obtained a foil pardon and permission to tertained any designs against the king, they 

return in the next reign. Barn. iii. 18B. would have shown tnem daring the insarrectton } 

^3) Ellis, ii. 107. and adds Aat he had sought in Tain in the king's 

(4; Lord Herbert obsenres that he could never book, for some proof against them. Sed uihil 

discover the partiOilar offences of these lords; tandem invenire potui, nisi id quod liber taretet 

only that the secretavv in a tetter to one of the quod ipse diu judicavi, odium tyranur in Ttrtn- 

ambassadors says, that die aoeosatiotts were great, tem et m^ilitatem. Apdl. Poll. US. 

and duly proved; and that another person says f5) Bullar. Rom. 708> 

they had rdieveddie cardinal with money. 'Hen>. (65 I cannot find any proof that it was ever 

S03. See one of these letters in Ellis, ii. I09> putHished at all. 
Such circulars were always sent on siimlar oi»a- 
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and tlie hostile dispoBition of the proteslants in GermaDy \ that the 
latter, were he to proyol^e Henry, would solieit and obtain pecu- 
niary aid out of those treasures which the king of. England had 
acquired by the suppression of the monasteries ^ that netertheless 
he was willing to fulfil his engagements, to make the protestation, 
and to interrupt all commercial intercourse, but on this condition, 
that the king of France should cordially Join in the undertaking, 
and adopt at the same time the same measures. Pole returned, and 
firom Avignon sent a confidential messenger to Francis, from whom 
he received an answer equally cold and unpromising, that he was 
indeed anxious to perform his promise to the pontiff, but he could 
not rely on the mere word of the emperor ^ that he requested the 
legate not to enter his dominions till he could bring with him some 
certain document as a pledge of the imperial sincerity ; and that in 
such case he should be willing to join his forces with those of Charles 
and the king of Scotland, to attempt the conquest of England ; and, 
in the event of success, to divide it among the three powers, or to 
establish a new sovereign in the place of Henry (1). The negotia- 
tion continued for some months ^ Francis persisting in his refhsal to 
receive the legate without the pledge demanded from Charles, and 
Charles to give that pledge till the legate had been received by 
Francis as well as by himself. The pontiff, who saw that he was 
deluded by the insincerity of the two monarchs, recalled Pole to 
Rome ; and the papal court, abandoning all hope of succeeding by 
intimidatipn, submitted to watch in silence the course of political 
events (2). 

The part which the cardinal had laken in the negotiation in- 
flamed the hatred of Henry. Judgment of treason was pronounced 
against him ^ foreign princes were solicited to deliver him up ^ and 
he was constantly beset with spies, and^ as he believed, with ruf- 
fians hired to take his life. At home, to wound him in the most 
tender part, Henry ordered his mother, the venemble countess of 
Salisbury, to be arrested and examined by the earl of«Soutfaamp- 
ton, and the bishop of Ely : but she behaved with such firmness 
of character, such apparent consciousness of innocence, as com- 

f 1) If this suggestion had been thrown oat and to intermpt the commerce with his subjects. 

befoDS, and come to the knowledge of Henry, it He asserts, however, that he had no desire te in- 

would account for the late executions. He could jjure him ia reality, nor ever attempted to excite 

fear no competitor, whom they might set up, nn- them to make war upon him— hoc ego nunquam 

Ices he were of the house of York. profecto voloi, necroe cum illis egi. Bp. ad £dT. 

(2) For these particulars consult the letters of torn. iv. p. 337. He might, indeed, have hoped 
cardinal Pole, ii. p. 141^*-199. tXli those of that thete measuces w:ould persuade or intimi- 
cardinal Famese, nom Toledo, ibid, cdxxxiv. date Henry i but he must also have known, that 
edxxxvii. Pole's instructions, cclxxix. Becca- if they had been pursued, they wonldi lead to 
tolK's life of Pole in the same work, ▼. 365 : discontent within the kingdom, and tu war wUh- 
and PallaTicini's account, drawn fnMU the letters out } and that such results were contemplated by 
of different legates and nuncios. PaUav. i. 399. those who empbyed him. CSietutti d'accordo le> 
Pole^ to excuse his conduct ia this legation, as- variano il commertio dlhghiherra, eon la qual 
aoTCS Edward VI. that his chief object was to via peasavasl, che le genti, di quel regno haves- 
induce these princes to employ all their interest sero a tumultaafe. Beeat. 867. That there was 
widi Hairy in fa>our of raligioa ; but aeknow- some expectation of war, appears also from th* 
ledges that he wished them, in case the king re- letter of Paraeae, supra . 
fused to listen to them as friends, to add menaces. 
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pletely flisconcerted her accusers. Unable to extract rrom her 
admissions suftcieni matter for a criminal prosecution, Cromwell 
consulted the Judges, whether a person accused of treason, might 
not be attainted without a previdus trial or confession. They re- 
plied that it would form a dangerous precedent: that no inferior 
tribunal would venture on so illegal a proceeding ; but that the 
court of parliament was supreme, and an attainder by parliament 
would be good in law (1). This was sufficient for the king, who 
sought not Justice but revenge ; and in a bill of attainder, containing 
the names of several individuals who had been condemned in the 
lower courts, were introduced those of Paul's mother the countess, 

jniie 38. of hls nephcw the son of lord Montague (2), and of Gertrude, 
relict of the marquess of Exeter, though none of them had confessed 
any crime, nor been heard in their own defence. With the fate of 
the young man we are not acquainted : the marchioness obtained 

Pec. 21. a pardon at the expiration of six months (3); and it was hoped 
that the king would extend the same mercy to the countess. She 
was more than seventy years of age ; the nearest to him in blood 
of all his relations, and the last in a direct line of the Piantagenels, 
a family which had swayed the English sceptre through so many 
generations. Henry kept her in the Tower, probably as a hostage 
for the behaviour of her son, or her friends, but at the end of two 
years, on account of some provocation in which she could have 

tiu ^^^ °^ share, ordered her to be put to death. In the prison and 

Maj27. on the scaffold she maintained the dignity of her rank and descent; 
and when she was told to lay her head on the block, ^^ No, " she 
replied, '^ my head never committed treason : if you will have it, 
'^ you must take it as you can." She was held down by force; and 
while the executioner performed his office, excltfimed, ^' Blessed are 
^' they who suffer persecution for righteousness' sake.'' Her death, 
or rather murder, which seemed to have no rational object^ pro- 
claimed to the world that the heart of the king was not less steeled 
to the feelings of rel(|tionship and humanity, than it was inaccessi- 
ble to considerations of justice and honour: and. proved an awful 
admonition to his subjects, that nothing short of unlimited obe- 
dience could shield them from the vengeance of their sovereign (4). 
y. For some time Cromwell and Granmer had reigned without 
control in the council. The duke of Norfolk, after the submission 
of the insurgents, had retired to his estates in the country ; and 
Gardiner on his return from an honourable exile of two years in 

(i\ Coke, ImL iy, 37. filio fratrb me! puero, q^ reliqaa stiipia noctFK. 

(2) 1 obcenre that oar historians are igaarant Ep. Poli, ii. 197. 

of the attainder, and even of the existence, of the (Z\ B^. xir. 652. 

son of lord Montague. Tet Pole ooold not have (4) See Pole's letter to the oardinal of Borgoft. 

been mistaken. Nee rero solam <Uauiatam ma- He coadades, qood antem ad me ipsnm attinet, 

lierem septoagenariaai, qoa nuUam, excepta filia, etiam honore aactos hojos mortis genere videor. 

propin<^aiorem habet et, ut iUe ipse, qui earn qui deinceps martyris me fiiiam (quod certe plo* 

damnavit, saipe dioere solebat, nee regnwn illud est qoam lUlo xegio genere ortom esse) nonqo** 

sanctiorem haboit feminam, sed cum nepote suo, vorebor diceie, iii. Ifl. 76. 
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foreigo courts, bad repaired, without eyeo seeing the Iciog, to- his 
bishopric of Winchester (1). But the general understanding be- 
tween the pontiff and the catholic soyereigns, and the mission of 
Pole to the emperor and the king of France, had awakened serious 
apprehensions and new projects in the mind of Henry. He deter- 
mined to prove to the world that he was the decided advocate of 
the ancient doctrines ; Gardiner was recalled to court, and ordered 
to preach during the Lent at St. Paul's cross \ and the duke of 
Norfolk was commissioned to conduct the business of the crown 
as the prime minister in the house of peers. As soon as the par- May. 5. 
liament assembled, a committee of spiritual lords was appointed 
to examine the diversity of opinions on religious subjects ; but 
on every question the members divided five against four, the 
bishops of York, Durham, Carlisle, Bath, and Bangor, against 
Cromwell and the prelates of Canterbury, Salisbury, and Ely. The 
king waited eleven days for their decision \ his patience was ex- 
hausted ^ and the duke, having remarked that no result was to be 
expected from the labours of the committee, proposed to the con- 
sideration of the house six questions resj^ecting the eucharist, 
communion under one kind, private masses, the celibacy of the 
priesthood, auricular confession, and vows of chastity. The debate 
was confined to the spiritual peers, while the others, even Cromwell 
and Audeley, observed a prudent and respectful silence. On the May. 19 
second day the king himself came down to the house, and joined 
in the debate : to resist the royal theologian required a degree of 
courage unusual in the prelates of that day : and Cranmer and his 
colleagues.) who had hitherto led the opposition, now, with the 
exception of the bishop of Salisbury, owned themselves vanquished 
and convinced by the superiority of his reasoning and learning (2). 

Immediately after a sliort prorogation Henry, flattered with his May 30 
victory, sent a message to the lords congratulating them on the 
unanimitul^p had been obtained, and recommending the enact- 
ment gfuSRies against those who should presume to disturb it 
byjprc4hii|grthe contrary doctrines. Two separate committees 



'^)6n 



Graod, ii. 223. " been all of one opinioA : and my lord chan- 

the ttstimony of Foxe we are told that ** cellor (Andeley) and my lord privy seal 

the archlnahop persisted in his opposition to the " ( Cromwell) as good as we can devise. My lord 

last IfFoxe, ii. 372. Burnet, i. 258 ) ; hat this " of CanLerbary and all his bishops, have given 

statement not only seems irreconcilable with the *' their opinions, and have come in to as, save 

JoiM'nals, bat is contradicted by a docoment of '* Salisbury, who yet continueth a lewd fool." 

CaV higher authority. We know not the name of Cleop. E. r. p. 128. It was probably Cranmer's 

the writer* but he was a lord of parliament, had consciousness of having on this ocrasiou sacri- 

been present at the discussions, and thus de- ficed his own convictions to the will of the king, 

scribes the proceedings at the rery time when and his knowledge that others had done the same, 

they took {dace. " Notwithstanding my lord of which induced him to assert to the Devonshire 

** Canterbury, my lord of Ely, my lord of Salis- ibsurgents that '^ if the king's majesty had not 

** bury, my lords of Worcester, Rochester, and '* come personally into the parliament house, 

" St. Davyes, defended the contrary a long time, *' those laws had never passed " (Strype.app. 92); 

<*yet finally his highness confounded them all and to remind Gardiner, that *' how thai matter 

'* with goodlie learning. York, Durham, Win- "was enforced by some persons, they knew right 

" cheater, Iiondon, Chichester, Norwiche, and ** well, that were thire present." Defence against 

*' Carlisle, have shewed themselves honest and Gardiner, 286. 
" well learned men. We of the temporalty have 
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were appolated, wUli the same instnicttoDS to each, to prepare a 
bill in ooDformtty wiCii the royal suggesttoo. One consisted, and 
it must appear a most singular selection, of three conrerls to the 
cause, the prelates of Canterbury, Ely, and St. David's, and the 
other of their warmeat opponents, the bishops of Tork^ Dur- 
ham, and Winchester. Instead of choosing between the two 
bills, whidi they presented, the lords submitted both to the king, 
who gate the preference to that which had been drawn by the 

Jones, second committee (1); and this, as soon as the clergy in the 
lower house of convocation had reported their assent to the articles, 

June 5. was introduced by the chancellor, passed by the lords and com- 

jane 7 moHs, aud recetved the royal assent (2). It begins by reciting the 
six articles, to which the parHament and convocation had agreed : 
1*. That in the eucharist is really present the natural body of 
Christ, under the forms and without the substance, of bread and 
wine ; S"". That communton, under both kinds, is not necessary 
ad salutem ^ 3*. That priests may not marry by the law of God ^ 
4*. That vows of chastity are to be observed; 5'». That private 
masses ought to be retained ; &". That the use of auricular confes- 
sion is expedient and necessary. Then follow the penalties ; 1"* If 
any person write, preach, or dispute against the first article, he 
shall not be allowed to a)]|ure, but shall suffer death as a heretic, 
and forfeit his goods and chattels to the king ; 2®. If he preach in 
any sermon or collation, or speak openly before the Judges against 
any one of the other five, he shall incur the usual penalties of 
felony ; but if he only hold contrary opinions, and publish them, 
he shall for the first offence be Imprisoned at the king's pleasure, 
and shall forfeit his lands during life, and his goods for ever ; for 
the second he shall suffer death; 2i^. The act pronounces the mar- 
riages of priests or nuns of no effect, orders such persons so 
married to be separated ; and makes it felony if tl^t cohabit after- 
wards ; 4^. It subjects priests, living carnally withlJMfen, or nuns 
with men, to imprisonment and forfeiture on the fiiMlfemction, 
and to death on the second : and lastly, it enacts that peflbnf con- 
temptuously refusing to confess at the usual times, or to i%^e 
the sacrament, shall for the first offence be fined and imprlsonilk 

July 1. and for the second be adjudged felons, and suffer the punishment 
of felony (3). 

Such were the enactments of this severe and barbarous statute. 
It filled with terror the teachers and advocates of the new doctrines, 

(i) It is nq>|N>sed diat it had been drawn cqp Satarday, May Si* On Monday, J«im 2» their 

with the privity of Uie king, as there is extant « hiUs were probably offered to the king : on 

bill nearly similar in Henry's own hand- It is Toesdaj, CromweU submitted the six aitidos to 

published by AVilkins, iii. 848* the consideration of the clergy; im Thoraday 

(2) As a week intenrened between the appoiut- their answer was ntnnied ; and on Saturday th« 

ment of the committee and the introduction of chancellor brought the bill into die boose of 

the bill, Burnet supposes that it met with great lords. See Journals, 1 13, il4* 11<> and the acts 

opposition in the council ( i. JUS )• But this is a Of the convocation, Wilk. Con. iii. 84$- 

gratuitous supposition. The Committees sat on (3) Stat, of Realm, iii. 739— 741. 
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who saw from the king's lempor that, their only security was silence 
and submission to the royal will, Latimer and Shaxton, the bishops 
of Worcester and Salisbury, who, by the intemperance of their 
language had giten ofiTence, resigned spontaneously, or at the 
king's requisition, their respective sees(l). But no one had greater 
cause of alarm than Granmer. The reader will recollect that before 
his promotion to the archiepiscppal dignity, he had married a 
kinswoman of Osiander, in Germany. At a convenient time she 
follovired him to England, where she bore him several children. 
He was too prudent to acknowledge her publicly : but the secret 
quickly transpired, and many priests, emboldened by the im- 
punity, imitated the example of the meUropolitan. As the canons, 
which imposed celibacy on the priesthood, had never been abro- |^^^ 
gated, the head of the church thought it his duty to notice these not. 19. 
transgressions, and by a circular letter ordered the bfehops to make 
inquiries in their dioceses, and either to imprison the offenders, 
or to certify Iheir names to the council (2). Two years later ap- 
peared a proclamation, ordering all priests, ^^ who had attempted 
^V marriages that were openly known,'' to be deprived of their 
benefices, and reputed as laymen ; and all, who should marry after a. d. 
that notice, to suffer punishment and imprisonment at his grace's iiot^% 
pleasure (3). 

Though neither of these orders reached the archbishop, they 
convinced him that he stood on very slippery ground. To save 
himself be had recourse to every expedient which his ingenuity 
could supply. First, with becoming humility he submitted to the 
superior judgment of Henry, such Teasons against the law of cle- 
rical celibacy as had occurred to his mind-, he then suggested the 
expediency of a royal declaration imposing silence on the subject, 
and leaving every man to the dictates of his own conscience ; and 
at length he boldly proposed, that the lawfulness of the marriage 
of priests should be debated in the universities before impartial 
judges, on the condition that, if judgment were given against his 
opinion, its advocates should suffer death ; if in its favour, the 
canonical prohibilion should be no longer enforced. To these soli- 
citations of Craruner was added the reasoning, of his friend Melanc- 
thon, who in a long and declamatory epistle, undertook the difficult 
task of convincing (he obstinacy of the king (4). But neither argc . 
roent, nor solicitation, nor artifice, could divert Henry from his 
purpose. The celibacy of the priesthood was made one of the six 
articles; and Cranmer saw with dismay tliat his marriage was re- 

(1) Godwio, AmalB, p. 70* D* pnnul. Aag. i. " baeng borae in kande by die Lord Cnimwel 

353* H. 49. The Frenck ambassador sa3rs that " that it was his Majestes pleasure ho shuld re- 

both refosed their awent. Etdeox eveqnes, prin- ** signe it, which his Majesty aftre denyed, and 

dpaux auteors des et doctrines oourellcs, ** pitied his oondicion." 8. Pap. i. $49. 

po«r n'aiToir Yonla sooscrire Ik edits, ont este \^\ Willt. Con. iii. 898.< 

privez de leurs evcdiex. Le Grand, u. 199. Lati- (3) Strype's Cranmer, Append. No, riii. / 

near asserted in 1540 that *' he left his bishoprick (4) fiumet, i. Reoonls, Nos iv. vi. 
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puled void in law, and that subsequent cohabitation would subject 
him to the pens^ty of death. In haste he despatched his children 
with their mother to her friends in Germany, and wrote to the king 
an apology for his presumption in having opposed the opinion of 
his majesty. Henry, appeased by his submission, returned a gra«- 
cious and consoling answer by the duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell 
the vicar-general (1). 

Cromwell, who had been created a baron in 1536, still continued 
to possess considerable influence in the royal councils. His ser- 
vices were still wanted to perfect the great work of the dissolution 
of monasteries ; and by professing himself an early convert to the 
doctrine of the six articles, and labouring tor procure proselytes 
among the bishops (2), he had avoided the displeasure of his so- 
vereign. It has been already noticed that before the prorogation of 
parliament, all the property real or moveable of the religious houses, 
'' which had been already or mightbe hereafter dissolved, suppressed 
'' or surrendered, or had or might by any other mean come into 
^' the hands of the king," was vested in him and his heirs for ever, 
with authority to endow new bishoprics out of it according to his or 
their pleasure. This act affected the interests of only one class of 
subjects ; but to it was added another, which laid prostrate at the 
foot of the throne the liberties of the whole nation. It declared that 
the king for the time being should possess the right of issuing, with 
the advice of his council, proclamations which ought to have the 
effect of acts of parliament ; adjudged all trangressors of such pro- 
clamations to suffer the imprisonment, and pay the fines expressed 
in them ; and made it high treason to leave the realm in order to 
escape the penalty (3). It was not without considerable difficulty 
that this act was carried through the two houses : but both the men 
of the old and of the new learning, jealous of each other, concurred 
in every measure which they knew to be pleasing to the sovereign ; 
and the consent of the other members was obtained by the intro- 
duction of a nugatory exception in favour of statutes then in being, 
and saving the inheritances, offices, liberties, goods, chattels, and 
lives of the king's subjects (4). At the same time Henry celebrated 

(1) Antiq. Brit. 333. ** this would tend. The kin; saw me musing, 

(2) Constautyne's Memoir, Archaeol. xxiii. 63. '* and with gentle earnestness said. Answer him 
vj/ (3; St. 31 Hen. VIII. 8. Thus Cromwell nearly *' whether it be so or no. I would not answer the 

accomplished his favourite doctrine, which he ** lord Cromwell, but deliyered my speech to the 
had formerly inculcated to Pole, and frequently , " king, and told him, that 1 had read of kings 

maintained before Henry. '* The lord Cromwell," <' that had their will always receiyed for law; 

says Gardiner, in one of his letters, " had once ** but that the form of his reign to make the law 

** put in the king's head to take upon him to ** his will was more sure and quiet ; and by this. 

" have his will and pleasure regarded for a law ; " form of govemment ye be estaUished, quoth 

" and thereupon I was called for at Hampton " I, and it is agreeable with the nature of you 

"Court. And as he was yery stout. Come on, my '* people. If you begin a new manner of pdicy, 

" lord of Winchester, quoth he, answer the king ** how it may frame no man can tell. The king 

*< here, but speak plainly and directly, and shrink " turned his back, and left the matter." Foxc, 

** not, man. Is not that, quoth he, ihatpleaseth ii. 65. 

<< the king, a law? Have ye not that in uie civil (4) Stat, of Realm, iii. 736. MariUac, in his 

" laws, quod principi placuit, etc.? I stood still, account of it to the king of France, «ays Laquelle 

*i and wondered in my mind to what conclusion ehose. Sire, a est^ accorde ayec graodes dtfficll^ 
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his triumph over the court of Rome by a ilaval exhibition on the 
Thames. Two gallies, decorated the one with the royal, the other 
with the pontifical arms, met on the rivep ; a stubborn conflict en- 
sued : at length the royalists boarded their antagonist ] and the fi- 
gures of the pope and the different cardinals were successiTely 
thrown into the water, amidst the acclamations of the king, of his 
court, and of his citizens (1). 

Notwithstanding these appearances, Cromwell, when he con- 
sidered his real situation, discovered abundant cause for alarm. 
Henry in public had affected to treat him always with neglect, some- 
times with insult : but these affronts he had borne with patience, 
knowing that they proceeded not from displeasure on the part of 
the king, but from unwillingness to have it thought that he stood 
in need of the services of the minister. Now, however, it was plain 
that the ancient doctrines had assumed a decided ascendency in the 
royal mind : the statute of the six articles had been enacted contrary 
to his wish, and, as far as he dared disclose himself, contrary to his 
advice; his friends were disgraced and dispirited; his enemies 
active in pursuit of the king's favour ; and it was useless for him to 
seek support from the ancient nobility, who had long borne his 
superior elevation with real though dissembled impatience. In 
these circumstances he turned his eyes towards the Lutheran prin- 
ces of Germany, with whom he had long maintained a friendly 
though clandestine correspondence ; but the plan which he adopted 
to retrieve his credit served only, from the capricious disposition 
of the king, to accelerate bis downflal. 

Henry had been a widower more than two years. In 1537 Jane 
Seymour, his third queen, bore him a male child, afterwards Ed-OGt.13. 
ward YI., and in less than a fortnight expired. His grief for her oct.24. 
loss, if he were capable of feeling such grief, seemed to be absorbed 
in Joy for the birth of a son (2) ; and in the very next month he so- 
licited the hand of Marie, the duchess dowager of Longueville. He 
was enamoured with her gentleness, her mental acquirements, and 
above all, with the largeness of her person ; not that he had seen 
her himself,' but that he gave full credit to a confidential agent, who 
had artfully insinuated himself into her family. Marie, however, 
preferred a more youthful lover, James, king of Scotland ; but 
Henry would admit of no refusal, nor believe the king of France, ^, „. 
who assured him that she was contracted to James. During five ^^J^ 
months he persecuted her with his suit, and when she sailed from 
the shores of France to Join her husband, betrayed his chagrin by 

tez, qai'ont esM debattnes long terns en lenrs as- the birth of a son, he annminced her death in the 

sembl^es, et ayec pea de contentement, par ce foUotriug unfeeling manner : " 11 a semble bon k 

qa'on Toit de ceux cpii y out pr^^ lenr cmisent* ** la divine proTidence, de mesler cette ma,grande 

ment. Apod le Grand, ii. 306. "joye avec ramaritude da trespas de celle qni 

(1) It was, says Marillac, on jeu de panvre ** m'aToit apporte ce bonhear. De la main de 
grace, et de moindre inyention. Ibid. 205. *' Totre bon frere, Henry." he Graad» ii. 185. 

(2) To Francis, who had congratulated him on 
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refasiog her permission to land at Dover, and travel througli his 
domiDions. A daugther of Yendome was then offered : bat Henry 
deemed it beneath him (b take for wife a woman who had been 
previously rejected by his nephew of Scotland; and he was prevent- 
ed from marrying one of the two sisters of Marie, because Francis 
would not gratify his caprice by exhibiting them before him at Ca- 
lais, and allowing him to make his choice (1). 

Under these repeated disappointments, he was the more ready 
to listen to the suggestions of Cromwell, who proposed to lum 
Anne« sister of the reigning duke of Cleves. It was at a time when 
bis jealousy had been alarmed by the intelligence of an intended 
interview at Paris, between Francis and Charles ; and he deemed 
it of importance to form a closer connexion with those princes, who, 
like himself, had defied the enmity of the court of Rome. The Eng- 
lish envoys reported to the king that Anne was both tall and portly, 
qualifications which he deemed essential in his wife ; of her beauty 
be was satisfied by a flattering portrait from the pencil of Hans 
Holbein (2) ; and his assent to theif union was readily obtained by 
Dec. 31. a splendid embassy from the German princes. On the day on which 
Anne was expected to land at Dover, the king rode in disguise to 
meet her at Rochester, that he might steal a first glance, and, as he 
expressed it, ^^ might nourish love.'' His disappointment was evi- 
^'^' dent. She was indeed tall and large, as 'his heart could wish : but 
jm. i. her features^ tliough regular, were coarse, her manners ungraceful, 
her figure ill proportioned. He shrunk back, and took time tocom- 
pose himself before he was announced. As she, bent her knee, he 
raised her up, and saluted her; but he could not prevail on himself 
to converse with her, or to deliver the presents which he had 
brought, and after a few minutes, retiring to his chamber, sent for 
the lords, who had accompanied her (3). The next morning he 
hastened back to Greenwich : a council was summoned ; and Crom- 
well received orders to devise some expedient to interrupt the mar- 
riage. Two days passed in fruitless consultation : the princess was 
required to swear that she was not pre-engaged to any other person *, 
her conductors were subjected to repeated interrogatories; and the 
king at length, unprovided with any reasonable excuse, and afraid 
of adding the German princes to his other enemies, after the passio- 
nate exclamation, ^'Is there no other remedy, but -that I must 
^^ needs against my will put my, neck into the noose?'' was per- 
suaded by Cromwell to submit to the ceremony. They cohabited 

• 
(l) Disant qa'il semble qa'on reoille par delli (%) ** Re was marrailloady aatoned ^bA 



fairedea femmes comme de lears gaillediiis, qui abauaed." He •eat ihe pretenls the next^ 

est eo assembler une bonne quantifai et les tain iog, tis a paitlet» sable skins to wear roand the 

trotter {wur prendre celny qui ira 1« plus k I'aise. neck, and a mnfflcy fnrred, with as cold a nsca- 

Lettre k M. de CastiUon, apud Le Grand, iii. 636. sage as might be. Strype, i. 807. On the ring 

(2) He painted both Anne and her sister which he gave her was inscribed the following 

Emily, that the king might make his choic«. allusion to the fate of Anne Boleyn : **God send 

Herb. 321. Ellis, ii. 132. me well to kepe." Loseley MSS. 
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for some months : but Anne had Dooe of those wtt& or qualiflcatioDs June 6. 
which might haye subdued the aotipathy of her husband. He spoke 
only English or French ; she knew noother language than Crerman. 
He was passionately fond of music ^ she could neither play nor sing. 
He wished his consort to excel in the different amusements of his 
court; she possessed no other acquirements than to read^ and write, 
and sew with her needle. His aversion increased ; he found fault 
Willi her person ; persuaded himself that she was of a perverse and 
sullen disposition^ and openly lamented his fate in being yoked 
for life with so disagreeable a companion (t). 

This unfortunate marriage had already shaken the credit of 
tiromwell : his fall was hastened by a theological quarrel between 
Dr. Barnes^ one of his dependents, and Gardiner, bishop of Win- a. d. 
Chester. In a sermon at St. Paul's cross, the prelate had severely pib^^n. 
censured the presumption of those preachers whOi, in opposition 
to (he established creed, inculcated the Lutheran tenet of Justifica- 
licm by faith without works. A fortnight later, Dr. Barnes, an ^''^ ^^ 
ardent admirer of Luther, boldly defended the condemned doctrine 
Orom the same pulpit, and indulged in a scurrilous invective against 
the bishop. The king summoned the preacher before himself and 
a commission of divines, discussed with him several points of con- 
troverted doctrine, prevailed on him to sign a recantation, and 
enjoined him to preach on the same subject a second time on the 
flrst Sunday after Easter. Barnes affected to obey. He read his ^p""- * 
recantation before the audience, publicly asked pardon of Gardiner, 
and then, proceeding with his sermon, maintained in still stronger 
terms the very doctrine which he had recanted. Irritated by this 
insult, the king committed him lo the Tower, with Garret and 
Jerome, two preachers who, placed in similar circumstances, had 
thought proper to IMIow his example (2). 

It was generally believed that Henry's resentment against Barnes 
would beget suspicions of the orthodoxy of the minister, by whom 
Barnes had hittierto been protected *, and so confidently did Crom- 
well's enemies anticipate his disgrace, that his two principal offices, 
those of vicar-general and keeper of the privy seal, were already, 
according to report, shared between Tunstall bishop of Durham, 
and Clarke bishop of Bath, prelates of the old learning, who had 
lately been introduced into the council (3). The king, however, 
subdued or dissembled his suspicions ; and, lo the surprise of the 
puMic, Cromwell, at the opening of parliament, lookiiis usual seat Apr. 13. 
in the house df lords, and delivered a royal message. It was, he 
s»id, with sorrow and displeasure that his majesty beheld the reli- 
gfous dissensions which divided the nation ; that on the one hand 

(1) See the depositions of the king and Crom- (2) Foxe, ii. 44i>-443. Hall. 241- Bnmet. i. 

-wrell in Burnet, i. Rec. Ip3 — 197, and of several 2M. Rec. lii. No. xxii. 

lords in Strype, i. Rec. SOT— 91^. and the letter (3) I^e Grand, i. 285. 
of Wotton, BUIs, ii. 122. '- 
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presumption and liberty of tbc flesh, op the other attachment to 
ancient errors and superstitions, had generated two factions, which 
reciprocally branded each other with (he opprobrious names of 
papists and heretics ; that both abused the indulgence which of his 
great goodness the king had granted them, of reading the Scriptures 
in their native tongue, these to introduce error, those to uphold 
superstition ; and that to remedy such evils, his majesty bad ap- 
pointed two committees of prelates and doctors, one to set forth a 
pure and sincere declaration of doctrine, the other to determine 
what ceremonies ought to be retained, what to be abolished ; had 
strictly commanded the officers of the crown, with the judges and 
magistrates, to put in execution the laws already made respecting 
religion ; and now required the aid of the two houses to enact pe- 
nalties against those who should treat with irreverence, or explain 
rashly and erroneously, the holy Scriptures (1). 
The vicar-general now seemed to monopolize the royal favour. 

Apr. 17. He had obtained a grant of thirty manors belonging to suppressed 
monasteries \ the title of earl of Essex was.revived in his favour (2) \ 
and the office of lord chamberlain was added to his other appoint- 
ments. He continued as usual to conduct in parliament the business 

Apr. 18. of the crown. He introduced two bills, vesting the property of the 
knights hospitallers in the king, and settling a competent jointure 

May 29. on the queen ; and he procured from the laity the almost unprece- 
dented subsidy of four-tenths and fifteenths, besides ten per cent on 
their income from lands, and five per cent on their goods ^ and from 
the clergy a grant of two-tenths, and twenty per cent on their in- 
comes for two years (3). So far indeed was he from apprehending 
the fate which awaited him, that he committed to thQ Tower the 
bishop of Chichester and Dr. Wilson, on a charge of having relieved 
prisoners confined for refusing the oath of supremacy, and threa- 
tened with the royal displeasure his chief opponents, the duke of 
Norfolk, and the bishops of Durham, Winchester, and Bath (4). 

But Henry in the mean time had ascertained that Barnes was the 
confidential agent of Cromwell ^ that he had been employed in secret 
missions to Germany ; and that he had been the real negotiator of 
the late marriage with Anne of Cleves. Hence the king easily per- 
suaded himself that the insolence of the agent arose from confi- 
dence in the protection of the patron ; that his vicar-general, in- 
stead of watching over the purity of the faith, had been the fautor 
of heretics ^ and that his own domestic happiness had been sacr^ 
ficedby his minister to the interests of a religious faction. He now 
recollected that when he proposed to send Anne back to her bro- 
ther^ he had been dissuaded by Cromwell ^ and he moreover con- 

(l) Journals, 129. (3) Wilk. Con. 850. 863. St. of Realnip iii. 812 

(2; The bst earl, Henry Bourchier, had beeq (4) Le Grand, i. 386. See also a letter from tlu 



killed 
SKowe 



The bst earl, Henry Bourchier, had beeq {A) Le Grand, i. 386. See also a letter from the 
fay • fall from his horsie, Sfarch iil, 1540. bishop of Chicheger JN( the Tower to Cranmera 
■> 5T9- 4atcd June 1, in ^lype, }. Bee. 257. 
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eluded, from the sudden change in her behaviour, that his inten- 
tion of procuring a divorce had been betrayed to her by the same 
minister (1). The earl seems to have had no suspicion of his ap- janc lo. 
proaching fate. On the morning of the tenth 6f June he attended 
in his place in the house of lords ; at three the same afternoon he 
was arrested at the council* board on a charge of high treason (2). 
The offences of which he was afterwards accused may be ranged 
under three heads. As minister, it was said, that he had received 
bribes, and encroached on the royal authority by issuing commis- 
sions, discharging prisoners, pardoning convicts, and granting 
licenses for the exportation of prohibited merchandize ; as vicar- 
general he was charged with having betrayed his duty by not only 
holding heretical opinions himself, but also by protecting heretical 
preachers, and promoting the circulation of heretical books ^ and 
lastly, to fix on him the guilt of treason, it was alleged, that on one 
particular occasion he had expressed a resolution to fight against the 
king, if it were necessary, in support of his religious opinions (3). 
He was confronted at his request with his accusers in presence of 
the royal commissioners, but was refused the benefit of a public 
trial before his peers (4). The court preferred to proceed against 
him by bill of attainder; a most iniquitous measure, but of which 
he had no right to complain, as he had been the first to employ it 
against others. Cranmer alone ventured to interpose in his behalf : 
but his letter to the king was penned with his usual timidity and 
caution, rather enumerating the past services of Cromwell, than 
attempting to vindicate him from the charge on which he had been 
arrested (5). Five days later the archbishop deemed it prudent to go jaoe 1 9. 
along with the stream, and on the second and third readings gave his 
vote in favour of the attainder. The bill passed through the house 
of lords, and probably through the house of commons, without a 
dissentient voice (6). 

The disgrace of Cromwell was quickly followed by the divorce of 
the queen. On the first communication^ of Henry's intention she 
feinted to the ground : but recovering herself, was persuaded by 
degrees to submit the question to the decision of the clergy, and to 
be satisfied with the new title of the king's adopted sister. In the 
council several consultations were held, and different resolutions 

(O CromweU tcknowledged that be bad ad- was the first -who perished in consequence of bis 

Tiaea the change in her conduct } but denied that own practice. He bad first introduced condem- 

be had done so after the king bad confided bis nation br act of attainder* without trial, in the 

secret to him. See his letter in Burnet, iii. Rec. case of the countess of Salisbury ; but she was 

161. still aliye, and was not executed till the year 

(2) Jonmab, 14S. after the execution of Cromwell. In the same 

(3) Burnet, Rec. iii. No. 16. Mount was in* letter the duke telk us tiiat Catherine Howard* 
structed to inform the German princes that though his niece, was his great enemy ; an asser- 
Cromwell bad threatened to strike a dagger into tion which does not confirm the supposition of 
the heart of the man who should oppose the Hume, that he employed her' to nun Cromwell 
Reformation : which was interpreted to mean the by her insinuations to Heni^. 

king. Burnet, iii. 162. (5) Herbert, 519. 

(4) See the duke of Norfolk's letter, Burnet, (6) Journals, l46> The act is published by 
iii. Records, 74. It is remarkable that Cromwell Burnet, i. ReoMds, iii. xvi. 
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wei« taken. At first great reliance had been placed on a precon- 
tract of marriage between the princess and the marqaess of Lor- 
raine : bat when it was considered that both parties were children 
at the time, and had never since ratified the act of their parents, 
this plea was abandoned ; and it was determined to rest the king's 
case on the misrepresentation which had been made to him as to 
her person, and the want of consent on his part both at the cele* 

July 6. bration, and ever since the celebration of the marriage (1). In por- 
suanee of this plan the chancellor, the archbishop, and Ibur other 
peers successively addressed the house of lords. It had been their 
lot, they said, to be instrumental in negociating the late marriage ^ 
it was now their duty to slate that from more recent information 
they doubted its validity. In such a case, where the succession to 
the crown was concerned, too great security could not be obtained; 
wherefore they moved that all the particulars should, with the 
royal permission, be laid before the clergy in convocation, and 
their decision as to the validity or invalidity of the' marriage "should 
be required. A deputation was next requested and obtained from 
the lower house; and the temporal lords and commoners pro- 
ceeding to the palace, humbly solicited the king's permission to 
submit to his consideration a subject of great delicacy and impor- 
tance. Henry assented, being aware that they would propose to him 
nothing which was unreasonable or unjust. Having heard their 
petition from the mouth of the chancellor he replied ; that it-was 
indeed an important question ; but that, he could refuse nothing to 
the estates of the realm; that the clergy were learned and pious, 
and would, he had no doubt, come to an upright decision ; and 
• that, as far as regarded himself, he was ready to answer any ques- 

tion which might be put to him ; for he had no other object in 
view, but the glory of God, the welfore of the realm, and the 
triumph of truth (2). 

July 7. By the convocation the inquiry was referred to a committee, 
consisting of the two archbishops, of four bishops, and eight di- 
vines ; who either found the materials ready to their hands, or were 
urged to extraordinary diligence by the known wish of the monarch. 
To recSeive depositions (3), to examine witnesses, to discuss the 
merits of the case, to form their report, and to obtain the approba- 

joiy 9. tion of the whole body, was the work of but two short days. Not a 
voice was heard in favour of the marriage : it was unanimously 
pronounced void on the following grounds : — 
P. There was no certainty that the alleged pre-contract between 

(1) Dr. Clarke had been sent to open the Inui- was afterwards acted^ in a letter tnm the council 

ness to the dnke of Cleves ; and on his jonmey to Clarke, dated July S» three days before it took 

receired no fewer tban three sets of instmctions, place. Herb. 521 . 

. each differiog from the other. See Herbert, 520y (3) They have been published, pardy by 

521. Burnet, i. Bee. t93> 197, and partly by Strype. 

I (2) Lords' Journals, p. i53. It is amusing that i. Bee. 307 — Sl5. 
j the whole of this farce is describied, just as it 
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Anne and the marquess of Lorraine had been revoked in due form 
of law ; and in consequence the validity of her subsequent marriage 
with Henry was, and the legitimacy of her issue by him would be, 
doubtful. 

S"". The king had required that this difficulty should be removed 
previously to his marriage. It might be considered as an indis- 
pensable condition *, whence it was inferred that as the condition 
had failed, the marriage, which depended on that condition, must 
be void. 

3"". It was contended that, if Henry had selected Anne for 
his wife, he had been deceived by exaggerated accounts of her 
beauty : if he had solemnized his nuptials with her, he had been 
compelled by reasons of state ; but he had never given that real con- 
sent which was necessary to impart force to the contract, either by 
any internal act of the will during the ceremony, or after the ce- 
remony by the consummation of the marriage. It is not possible 
that such arguments could satisfy the reason of the members. From 
the benefit of the two first Henry had excluded himself by his own 
act in proceeding to the celebration of the ceremony ; and the last, 
were it admitted in its full extent, would at once deprive of force 
every treaty between sovereigns. But the clergy in convocation, 
like the lords and commons in parliament, were the obsequious 
slaves ot their master. The first decided in obedience to his will ; July 13. 
the second passed an act confirming that decision ; and then assi- 
milating the marriage of Henry with Anne to his former marriages 
with his first and second queens, they subjected to the penalties of 
treason every man who should by writing, imprinting, or any ex- 
terior act, word or deed, directly or indirectly, accept, believe, or 
judge, that it was lawful and valid (1). The German princess — 
she had neither friend nor adviser — submitted without complaint to 
her lot. By Henry's command she subscribed a letter to him, in 
which she was made to admit the non consummation of the mar- joij it, 
riage, and to acquiesce in the judgment of the convocation. But the 
letter was written in English ^ and it was possible that subsequently, 
as Henry expressed it, ^^she might play the woman,*' revoking her 
assent, and pleading in justification her ignorance of the language. 
She was, therefore, assailed with presents from the king, and with 
advice from his commissioners : a version of her former letter in 
German, and a letter to her brother written in the same language, 
and containing the same admissions, were laid before her ^ and she 
was induced to copy both with her own hand, and to forward them 
to those to whom they were addressed (2). He then demanded back joiy i«. 

(1) WQk. Con, iii. 8S0— SSS. SUt. of Realm, ** teyn, apon « woouin'* promi«« that ilw wjUbe 

iii*781* "aowoDianj the accompli«eaeiit wheraoC in 

(t) State Pap. 1. 835—646. Henry attached " her behalf u as difficile in the re^jnijag of a 

craat importance to the Oerman letters. *' One> '* woman's vrill upon occasion, as in channg inf 

leas," he writes to the dnke of SufTolk, *' these ** of her womanyssh nature, which is impossible." 

" letters be obteyned, all shall remayn uncer- Ibid., 640> 
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the ring which he tiad given to her at their marriage, and on the 
receiptor it professed himself satisfied. They now called each olher 
brother and sister, and a yearly income of three thousand pounds^ 
with the palace of Richmond for her residence, amply indemnified- 
the degraded queen for the loss of a capricious and tyrannical 
husband (1). 

The session was now hastening to a close, and litUe progress had 
been made by the committees appointed at the recommendation of 
Cromwell, to frame a declaration of doctrine for the belief, and an 
order of ceremonies for the worship, of the English church. To 
give the authority of parliament to their subsequent labours, it was 
enacted that such ordinances as they or the whole clergy of Eng- 
land should afterwards publish with the advice and approbation of 
the king, should be fully believed, obeyed, and performed, under 
the penalties to be therein expressed. At the same time the rigour 
of the statute of the six articles was mitigated in that clause, which 
regarded the incontinence of priests or nuns ^ and forfeiture of lands 
and goods was substituted in place of the penalty of death (2). 

From the moment of his arrest, Cromwell had laboured without 
ceasing to save his life. He denied with the strongest asseverations 
that he was a traitor, or a sacramentary, or a heretic -, he admitted 
that he had occasionally transgressed the limits of his authority, but 
pleaded in excuse the number of the offices which he held, and the 
impropriety of troubling at every moment the royal ear ; he des- 
cended with seeming cheerfulness to every submission, every dis- 
closure which was required of him ; he painted in striking colours 
his forlorn and miserable condition, and solicited for mercy in terms 
the most pathetic, and perhaps more abject than became his cha- 
racter (3). Unfortunately among his papers had been found his 

July 24. clandestine correspondence with the princes of Germany (4) : the 
king would listen to no plea in favour of a man who had betrayed 
his confidence to strangers ; and on the fourth day after the bill of 

July 28. attainder had received the royal assent he was led to.execulion. On 
the scaffold he asked pardon of his sovereign, and admitted that he 
had been seduced by the spirit of error; but protested that he had 
returned to the truth, and should die in the profession of the ca- 
tholic faith, meaning probably that faith which was now established 
by law (5). If a tear were shed at his death, it was in secret, and by 

(l) Rym. 3Liv. 710. Her income was made to " may all the devils in hell confound him," and 

depend on her remaining within the realm. Ibid, similar imprecations continoally recnr. 

She died at Chelsea, July 16, 1557. See her wiU, (4) MariUac, apud le Grand, li. 215. 

in which she professes to die a catholic, in £x- (5; Hall, 242. Stowe. 580. His speech, like 

cep. Hist. 295. others on similar occasions, left his gnih or in- 

^2) St. 32 Hen. VIH. 10. 26. nocence as problematical as before. He came to 

(3) See his letters to Henry, Bnmet, i. Rec. die not to 4ear himself. He thanked God for haT> 

193. iii. Rec. 161. The reader will be astonished in; brought him to that deadi for his ofifences i 

at the number of oaths, etc. with which he main- for he had always been a sinner. He had offendfd 

tains his innocence. <« May God confound him, his prince, for which he asked forgiveness, and 

<* may the vengeance of God light upon him, God, of whom he prayed^ aU preseut to ask for- 
giveness for him. 
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the preachers who had been sheltered under his protection. The 
nobility rejoiced to be freed from the control of a man, who by 
cunning and servility had raised himsdf from the shop of a ftiller 
to the highest seat in the house of lords ^ the friends of the church 
congratulated themseWes on the fall of its most dangerous enemy ; 
and the whole nation considered his Uood as an atonement for the 
late enormous and impolitic tax, imposed at a time when the king 
had incurred no extraordinary expense, and when the treasury 
was filled, or supposed to be filled, with the spoils of the suppressed 
monasteries. 

Two days later the citiaens were summoned to behold an execu- 
tion of a more singular description. By law the catholic and the 
protestant were now placed on an equal footing in respect to capital 
punishment. If to admit the papal supremacy was treason, to reject 
the papal creed was heresy. The one could be expiated only by the 
halter and the knife : the other led the offender to the stake and thd 
fagot. It was in Tain that the (^erman reformers pleaded in favour 
of their English brethren ; and that Melancthon in a long letter pre-* 
sumed to question the royal infallibility. The king continued to 
bold with a steady hand the balance between the two parties. During 
the parliament Powell, Abel, and Featherstone had been attainted 
for denying the supremacy ; Barnes, Garret and Jerooae for main- 
taining heterodox opinions (1). They were now coupled, catholic ^^ so. 
and protestant, on ttie same hurdles -, drawn together firom the 
, Tower to Smithfield, and while the former were hanged and quar- 
tered as traitors, the latter were consumed in the flames as heretics. 
Still, if we consider the persecuting policy of the age, and the san- 
guinary temper of the king, we shall perhaps find that from this 
period fewer persons suffered than might have been expected. The 
commissions, indeed, which Cromwell had mentioned at the open- 
ing of parliament, were issued, inquests were taken, and informa- 
tions laid : but terror had taught men to suppress their real sen- 
timents; and of those whose imprudence brought them under 
suspicion, the least guilty were dismissed on their recognisances 
for each other \ and most of the rest embraced the benefit of abju-* 
ration granted by the law (2). 

Henry did not long remain a widower after his divorce from 
Amie of Gleves. The lords humbly besought him, as he tendered 
the welfarie of his people, to venture on a fifth marriage, in the 
hope that God would bless him with more numerous issue ; and 
within a month Catherine, daughter to the late lord Edmund 

(1) These three did not maintain any doctrines be obeyed for oonacience' sake. See the recanU- 

against the six articles, bnl (if we may Jndgc tiont Bornet, i. Bee. iii. No. xxii. 

fzom their recantation), that the man who has (2) During the remaindw of Htnry's reign, 

been justified, cannot fall from grace, that God is Foxe reckons ten protestants, Dodd fonrteen ca. 

the author of sin, that it is not necessary tP tholics, who suffered, afker those mentiofiMt 

pardon ofTences, that £ood works arc not profi* above, 

table to salvation, and that the laws are not to r 

IV. 12 
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Aug. 8. Howard, and niece to the duke of Norfolk, appeared at court with 
the title of queen. Catherine had been eduoated under the care of 
the dowager duchess of Norfolk, and first attracted the royal notice 
at a dinner given by the bishop of Winchester. She possessed no- 
thing of that port and dignity which Henry had hitherto required. 
But her figure, though small, was regular ; her manner easy and 
graceful, and ^^ by a notable appearance of honour, cleanness, and 
maidenly behaviour she won the king's heart (1). For more than 
twelve months he lavished on her tokens of his affection : but the 
events, to which she owed her elevation, had rendered thci refor- 
mers her enemies and, a discovery, which they made during her 
absence with the king in his progress as far as York, enabled them 
to recover their former ascendency, and deprived the young queen 
of her influence and her life (2).'' 

A female, who had been one of her companions under her grand- 
mother's roof, but was now married in Essex, had stated to Las- 
celles, her brother, that to her knowledge, Catherine had admitted 
to her bed, ^' on an hundred nights," a gentleman of the name of 
Dereham, at that time page to the duchess. Lascelles — at whose 
instigation, or through what motive is unknown — carried this most 
extraordinary tale to archbishop Cranmer. Cranmer consulted his 
friends the chancellor and the lord Hertford *, and all three determined 
to secure the person of Lascelles, and to keep the matter secret till the 
Oct. 29. return of the royal party. Henry and Catherine reached Hampton 
Not. 1. Court against the feast of All Saints : on that day '^ the king received 
'*• his maker, and gave him most hearty thanks for the good life he 
Nor. 2. '' led and trusted to lead with his wife (3;," on the next, whilst he was 
lat mass, the archbishop delivered into his hands a paper containing 
the information obtained in his absence. He read it with feelings 
of pain and distrust : an inquiry iiito its truth or falsehold was im- 
mediately ordered : first Lascelles was examined ; (hen his sister in 
th^ country; next Dereham himself; and afterwards several other 
persons. All this while Catherine was kept in ignorance of the 
danger which threatened her : but one morning the king left the 
Nov. 10. court ; and the council, wailing on her in a body, informed her of 
the charge which had been made against her. She denied it in 
their presence with loud protestations of innocence : but on their 
departure fell into fits, and appeared frantic through grief and ter- 
ror. To soothe her mind, the archbishop brought her an assurance 
of mercy from Henry; and, repealing his visit in the evening, 
when she was more tranquil, artfully drew from her a promise to 



Lelter of Council in Herb. 532. Sfce is art it was conducled, it is difficult to resist the 

called parYisuDM puella. ( Burnet, iii. 147. ) suspicion of a political intrigue, having for its 

What then was the age of this very little girl ? object to effect the downfal of the dominant party, 

f2) 1 am aware that there is no direct evidekiec liy procuring, not indeed the death, but the di- 

of any plot : but, if it be considered with whom vorce of the queen, 

the foUowing inquiry originated, and with what (3) Letter of Councii, Ibid. 
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reply to his questions '^ faitbfiiUy and truly, as she would answer 
^^ at the day of judgment, and by the promise which she made at 
'^ her baptism, and by the sacrament which she receiyed on All 
^^ Hallows day last past/' Under this solemn adjuration she admit- 
ted that, nowithstanding the precautions taken by the duchess, 
Dereham had been in the habit of coming at night or early in the 
morning to the apartment allotted to the females *, that he brought 
with him wine and fruit for their entertainment ; that he often be- 
bayed with great freedom and rudeness, and that on three occasions 
he had offered violence to her person. This was the result of two not 12. 
examinations, in which Granmer laboured to procure some evidence 
of a pre-contract between Catherine and Dereham. Had he suc- 
ceeded, she might have saved her lire by submitting to a divorce : 
but the unfortunate queen deprived herself of this benefit by con- 
stantly maintaining that no promise had been made, and that ^^ all 
^* that Derame dyd unto her, was of his importune forcement and 
^' in a maner violence, rather than of her fre consent and wil (1).'' 

The following day the judges and counsellors assembled in the 
star-chamber, where the chancellor announced to them the pre- 
sumed guilt of the queen, read in support of the charge select pas- 
sages from the evidence already procured, and intimated in addi- 
tion that more important disclosures were daily expected (2). At 
Hampton Court the same course was followed in the presence of all 
persons of ^^ gentle birth,'^ male and female, who had been re- 
tained in her service. Catherine herself was removed to Sion house, not. 13. 
where two apartments were reserved exclusively for her accommo- 
dation, and orders were given that she should be treated with the 
respect due to her rank. In anticipation of her attainder the king 
had already taken possession of all her personal property : but he 
was graciously pleased to allow her six changes of apparel, and six 
French hoods with edgings of goldsmiths' work, but without pearl 
or diamond (3). 

If there was no pre-contract between Catherine and Dereham, 
nothing but her death could dissolve the marriage between her and 
the king. Hence it became necessary to prove her guilty of some 
capital offence : and with this view a rigorous inquiry was set on 
foot respecting her whole conduct since she became queen. It was 
now discovered that not only had she admitted Dereham to her pre- 
sence, but had employed him to perform for her the office of secre- 
tary ; and that at Lincoln, during the progress, she had allowed 
Culpepper, a maternal relation and gentleman or the privy chamber, 
to remain in company with her and lady Rochrord from eleven at 

(i) See the archbishop's letter to the king in and that because '' they miglit serve for her 

SUte Pap. I. 691. Her confession in Burnet, defence." State Pap. 692. 694. It was now the 

App. Ixxi. and the letter in Herb. 532. king's intention to proceed against her for adnl< 

(2) He suppressed all the passages which tery, which was incompatible with a pre-contract, 
might be construed in favour of precontract, (3) State Papers, 695., 
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night till two in Ibe morning. The Judges were consulted, who re« 
plied, that considering the persons implicated, these fiicts, if proved, 
formed a satisfactory presumption that adu!t(»ry had been commit- 

Not. 30. ted. On this and no better proof, the two unfortunate gentlemen 
were tried, and found guilty of high treason. Their lives were 
spared tbr ten days, with the hope of extorting from them addi- 
tional information respecting the guilt of the queen. But they gave 
none, probably had none to give. Dereham was hanged and quar- 

Dec. JO. tered; Culpepper, out of regard to his family, was beheaded (1). 

But these were not the only victims. The king's resentment was 
extended to all those individuals who had been, or might have been, 
privy to the intimacy between Catherine and Dereham in the house 
of the duchess. He argued that, contrary to their duty, they had 
allowed their sovereign to marry a woman guilty of incontinence ; 
they had thus exposed bis honour to disgrace, his life to danger 
from the intercourse which mii;ht afterwards take [dace between 
her and her paramour ; and had therefore, by their silence^ com- 
mitted an offence amounting at least to misprision of treason. On 
this charge the duchess herself with her daughter the countess of 

Dec^o. Bridge water (2) , the lord William Howard and his wife, and nine 
' other persons of inferior rank in the service of the duchess, were 
committed to the Tower ; where the royal commissioners laboured 
by frequent and separate examinations, by menaces and persuasion, 
and, in one instance at least, by the application of torture, to draw 
from them the admission that they had been privy to Catherine's 
incontinence themselves, and the charge of such privacy in their 
companions. The duchess and her daughter, who persisted in the 
denial of any knowledge or even suspicion of misconduct in their 
young relative^ were reserved, in punishment of their obstinacy, to 
be dealt with by the justice of parliament : the commoners were 

Dec. 22. brought to trial on the same day : among whom all the females con- 
fessed the offence with many tears and supplications for mercy : the 
lord William boldly put himself on his country, but was induced by 
the court to withdraw his plea before the conclusion : his fellow 
prisoner, Damport, refusing to follow his' example, was tried and 
found guilty. AH were condemned to forfeiture ^nd perpetual im- 
prisonment (3). 

(1) Ibid. 701' It has been sometimes said " tbat tbey have any learning to majntei^ that 
that both confessed the adultery. Bat of that '* they have a better ground to nialbe Denim's 
there is no proof; and it cannot be doubled that, " case treason, aod to presumg that his comyn^ 
if it were so, their confession would have been ** agayn to the Queene's servyce was to an ill 
distinctly stated in the bill of attainder, as the ** intent ofther«;novacion of his former nongblie - 
best evidence of their crime. That it is false, as '< lif, then they have in this case to presume that 
far as regards Dereham, will be plain from the " the brekyog of the ooffres was to th'inteat to 
next note. " cnoceile letters of treason." 8tat. Pap. TOO. 

(2) The duchess had taken some papers out of (3) Ibid. 726. " We have finished our worke 
Dereham's trunks iii her house. Henry was so '* this da^ moche to his Hiajestes honor : " tiial 
irritated, that he charged her with treason : the is, we have procured the oonTietion of all the 
judges dissented : he replied that there was as accused. From these letters it appears that the 
much reason to convict her of treason as there moment an individual was committed, the king'K 
had been to convict Dereham. " They cannot say olBcers discharged his hooseholdr and seised hi& 
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For some time we have lost i^iglit of Galtierine : at the beginning 
of the year we meet with her again at Sion house, with a paHia- ▲. ». 
ment sitting, and a sweeping bill of attainder befbre it, including jan.^3'1. 
both the queen and all her companions in misfortune, ir we con- 
sider that the attainder against her could be sustained only on the 
ground of adultery, we shall not be surprised that the lords sought 
to learn from her wliat she could say to that particular charge. 
For this purpose they appointed a committee to wait on her with 
Henry's permission, and to exhort her to speak the truth with- Jan. 2s. 
out fear or reservation ; to remember that the king was merciful, 
as the laws were just; and to be persuaded ttiat the establish- 
ment of her innocence would afford joy, and that even the know- 
ledge of the fruth would afford relief to the mind of her husband. 
But of this the privy council disapproved : another plan was pro- 
posed ; and after some delay the bill was read again, hastened Feb. q. 
through the two houses, and brought to the lords by the chancellor 
signed by tiie king, with the great seal appended to it. Whilst the f«>>. u. 
officer proceeded to summon the attendance of the commons, the 
duke 6f Sufftrfk with some others reported, that they had waited on 
the queen, who ^^acknowledged her offence against God, ihe king,* 
^^ and the nation,'' expressed a hope that her faults might not be 
visited on her brothers and family, and begged as a last fbvour ttiat 
she might divide a part of her clothes among her maids (1). By this 
time the commons had arrived, and the royal assent was immediately 
read in due form. The act attainted of treason the queen, Dere- 
ham and Culpepper as her paramours, and lady Rochford as aider 
and abettor; and of misprision of treason both all those who had 
beeti convicted of concealment in court, and also the duchess of 
Norfolk and the countess of Bridgewater, though no legal proceed- 
ings whatsoever had been taken against them (2). 

The tragedy was now drawing lo a close. Catherine had already 
been conducted to the Tower: two days after the passing of the act Feb. 13. 
she was led to execution, together with her companion, the lady 
Rochford. They appeared on the scaffold calm and resigned, bid- 

clothes, furniture, money, jeweU and cattle, that (l) The reader will observe that in tfaisi con- 

tliey uiight be secured for the crown in the fession, which is entered on the journals (i. 176), 

ermt of his attainder : that no time was lost in there is no direct meatiou of adultery, the only 

bringing him to trial, because, if he died before trrason that Catherine was charged with having 

conviction, the king would lose the forfeiture ; committed. Can #e believe that, if she could 

that in the present case the accused were indicted have been brought to confess it, Suffolk would 

almost immediately, ** that the parliament might not have stated it broadly and unequirocally ? 

*' ha ve better grownde to confysketheyr gooddes, Again, why was this statement withheld till the 

** if any of uem should chawnoe before theyre house had passed the biU ; and, when it was 

*' atteyndomr to die/' (ibid. 705) and that the made, why did not ^infTolk vrail for the presence 

proofit brought at the trial consisted of copies of of the commons ? It is also singular that the state- 

confessions made by others, and the testimonies ment of the earl of Soiilhampton, who had ac- 

of the commissionen themselves. Thus at the companied Suffolk to the queen, is omitted. The 

triata of the lord William and Damport, the wit- clerk has begun the entry with these words, 

ncsses examined were not persons originaUj ac- ** hoc et»am adjiciens ;" but, unaccountably, 

quainted with the facts, but the master of the adds nothing.'" 

rolls, the attorney and solicitor general, and (2) Journals, 1. IM- 171. 173. 176. Stat. oC 

three of the king's counsel, who haul taken the Realm,, iv. 8S4. 
examiiiations. 
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ding Ihe spectators take notice tbat they suffered jusOy for '' their 
^' offences against God from their youth upward, and also against 
^^ the king's royal majesty very dangerously." The meekness aad 
piety of their demeanour seems to have deeply interested the only 
person present, who has transmitted to us any account of their last 
moments. ^'Theyer sowles," he writes, '^ I doubt not, be with 
^^ God; for they made the most godly and christyan's end that 
^^ ever was hard tell of, I thinke, since the world's creation (1).'' 

To attaint without trial had of late become customary ; but to 
prosecute and punish for Ihat which had not been made a criminal 
offence by any law, was hitherto unprecedented. To give, there- 
fore, some countenance to these severities, it was enacted in the very 
biU of attainder that every woman about to be marridd to the king 
or any of his successors, not being a maid, should disclose her dis- 
grace to him under the penalty of treason ; that all other persons 
knowing the fact and not disclosing it, should be subject to the 
lesser penalty of misprision of treason ; and that the queen, or wife 
of the prince, who should move another person to commit adultery 
with her, or the person who should move her to commit adultery 
with him, should suffer as a traitor (2). 

The king's attention was next directed to his duties as head of 
the church. He had formerly sanctioned the publication of an Eng- 
lish version of the Bible, and granted permission to all his subjects 
to read it at their leisure ; but it had been represented to hioi, tbat 
even the authorized version was disfigured by unfaithful renderings, 
and contaminated with notes calculated to mislead the ignorant and 
unwary ; and that the indiscriminate lecture of the holy volumes 
had not only generated a race of teachers who promulgated doc- 
trines the most strange and contradictory, but had taught ignorant 
men to discuss tlie meaning of the inspired writings in ale-houses 
and taverns, till, heated with controversy and liquor, they barst 
into injurious language, and provoked each other to breaches of 
^, », the peace. To remedy the first of these evils it was enacted, tbat 
j//*Jj the version ofTyndal should be disused altogether as "crafty, 
' " false, and untrue,'' and that the authorized translation should be 
published without note or comment : to obviate the second, tbe 
permission of reading the Bible to others in public was revoked ; 
that of reading it to private families was confined to persons of the 

(l) OUrdl Johnsoa's letter to his brother, ia her guilty : and, if she was innocent, so abo 

Bills, ii. 128. In this confession on the scaffold must have been the lady Rochford. Like iet 

the qaeen evades a second tiihe all mention of the predecessor Anne Boleyn, she fell a victim to the 

alledged adultery. She emplors the very same jealousy or resentment of a despotic husband *. 

ambignons and unsatisfactory language, which but in one respect she has been more fortunate. 

Suffolk had employed in the house of lords. The preservation of documents respecting her 

Could this be accidental ? or was not that parti- fate enables us to estimate the value of Otepnoh 

cnlar form enjoined by authority, that she might brought against her : our ignorance orthoic 

not seem to impeach *<the king's justice." On a brought against Anne renders tha question of 

taview of the original letters In the State-papers, her guilt or innocence more problematical, 

of the act of attainder, and of the proceedings in (2) Stat, of Realm, iv. 859. 
parliament, I see no sufficient reason to Uiink 
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raok of lords orgentlemen -, and that of reading it, personally and in 
secret was granted only to men who were householders, and to fe- 
males of noble or gentle birth. Any other woman, or any artificer, 
apprentice, journeyman, servant or labourer, who should presume 
to open the sacred volume, was made liable for each offence, to 
one month's imprisonment (1). The king had already issued a pro- 
clamation forbidding the possession of Tyndal's or Goverdale's ver- 
sions, or of any book or manuscript containing matter contrary to 
the doctrine set forth by authority of parliament -, ordering all such 
books to be given up before the last day of August, Uiat they might 
be burnt by order of the sheriff or the bishop; and prohibitthg 
the importation '^ Of any manner of Englishe booke concernyng any 
^'matter of Ghristin religion'' from parts beyond the sea(2). 

It was not, however, the king's intention to leave the flock com- 
mitted to his charge without a competent supply of spiritual food. 
The reader will recollect that Cromwell in 1540 had announced the 
appointment of two committees of prelates and theologians to com- 
pose a new code of doctrine and ceremonies. Certain questions had 
been proposed to each person separately, and their answers were 
collated and laid before the king (3). To make the new work as per- 
fect as was possible, three years were employed : it was at last pub- 
lished with the title of ^^ A necessary Doctrine and Erudition for 
^^ any christned Man ;" and to distinguish it from ^' the Institution," 
the former exposition of the same subject, it was called the King's 
Book. It is more full, but teaches the safhe doctrines, with the ad- 
dition of transubstantiatiou; and the sufficiency of communion 
under one kind. The new creed was approved by both houses of a. ». 
convocation (4); all writings or books in opposition to it were pro- aJ^ m. 
hibited; and by the archbishop it was ordered to be published in 
every diocese, and studied and followed by every preacher (5). 

(l) St. S4 Hen. Vlll. l. The king at the same " order and seemly fashion ; " nevertheless *• he, 

time was authorized to make any alterations in " who is appointed bishop or priest, needeth no 

this act, -which he might deem proper. " consecration by the Scripture ; for election or 

(3) Chron. Catal. 228. The persons whose ** appointing thereto is sufficient." Aware, how- 
writings are condemned by name are Frythe, ever, that it was difficult tu reconcile these prin- 
TyndaU, Wiclif, Joye. Roye, Basyle, Beale, ciples with the declaration which he had signed 
Barnes, Coverdale, Toumour, and Traey. Ibid.. iu the preceding year TWilk. Con. iii. 832); or 

(3) Ofthese answers some have been published; with such as he migm be compelled to sign 

others are to be found in the Britidi Museum hereafter, he very prudently added, " this is 

(Cleop. E. 5)> Those by Cranmer prove that on " mine opinion and sentence at this present; 

every subject he had made a greater proficiency in " which nevertheless I do not femcrariously de- 

the new learning than any of his coadjutors : but " fine, but refer the judgment thereof to your 

his opinion respecting orders appears extremely " majesty." Strype, 79. App. p. 48. 52. Burnet, 

singular, when we recollect that he was archbishop i. CoU. p. 201 . Collier, ii. Records, xlix. 
of Canterbury. The king, he says, must have (4) Wilk. Con. iii. 888. As if it were meant 

spiritual as well as civil officers, and of course to probe tn the quick the sincerity of the prelates 

has a right to appoint them : in the time of the suspected of leaning to the new doctriues, the 

apostles the people appoint^, because they had chapters on the two obnoxious tenets of tran- 

no christian king, but occasionally accepted substantiation, and communion under one kind, 

such as might be recommended to them by the were subjected to the revision and approbation 

apostles, " of their own vcrfuntary will, and not of the archbishop, and the bishops of Westroin • 

" for any superiority that the apostles had over ster, Salisbury, Rochester, and Hereford, three of 

"them;" in the appointment of bishops and whom were reformers. Per ipsos cxposita exam i- 

priests, as in that of civil officers, some ceremo- nata, et recognita. Ibid, 
nies are to be used, " not of necessity, but for good (S) Strype, 100. 
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From ihat period till the accession of the next sovereign, •'' (he 
^' King's Book'' continued to be the only authorized standard of 
English orthodoxy. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Statates respecting Wales— Transactions in Ireland— iNegotiation and War with Scodand 
•^Ruptdre with France— Peace— Taxes^Depreciatlon of the Garrency— Granmer— 
GaniiBe^— King's last Illness— Execntton of the Earl of Surrey— Atuinder of the 
Duke of Norfolii— Death of Henry— His Character— Subserviency of the Parliameot— 
Doctrine of Passive Obedience— Servility of Religious Parties. 



That the reader might follow without interruption the progress 
of the Reformation in England, I have confined his attention in the 
preceding pages to those occurrences which had an immediate ten^ 
dency to quicken or restrain the spirit of religious innovation. The 
present chapter will be devoted to matters of foreign and domestic 
policy : /P. The extension of the English jurisprudence throughout 
the principality of Wales : 2°. The rebellion and pacification of Ire- 
land : 3°. The negotiations and hostilities between the crowns of 
England and Scotland : and 4''. The war, which Henry declared 
against *'' his good brother, and perpetual ally," the king of France. 
These events will lead to the close of the king's reign. 

1. As. Henry was descended from the Tudors, a Welsh family, 
he naturally directed his attention to the native country of his pa- 
ternal ancestors. It might be divided into two portions, that which 
had been originally conquered by the arms of his predecessors, and 
that which had been won by the courage and perseverance of the 
individuals, afterwards called the lords marchers. The former had 
been apportioned into shires, and was governed by the laws of Eng- 
land ; the latter comprised one hundred and forty-one districts or 
lordships, which bad been granted to the first conquerors, and 
formed so many distinct and independent Jurisdictions. From them 
the king's writs and the king's officers were excluded. They ac- 
knowledged no other laws or customs than their own. The lords, 
like so many counts palatine, had their own courts^ civil and cri- 
minal, appointed their own officers and judges, punished or par- 
doned offences according to their pleasure, and received all the 
emoluments arising from the administration of justice within their 
respective domains. But the great evil was, that this multitude of 
petty and separate jurisdictions, by holding out the prospect of im- 
punity, proved an incitement to crime. The most atrocious offender, 
if he could only flee from the scene of his transgression, and pur- 
chase the protection of a neighbouring lord, was sheltered from 
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tbe pursuit of justice, and at liberty to enjoy the fruit of his dis- 
honesty or reyenge. 

The king, howeyer, put an end to this mischieyous and anoma- 
lous state of things. In 1536 it was enacted, that the whole of 
Wales should thenceforth be united and incorporated with the 
realm of England ; that all the natiyes should enjoy and inherit the 
same rights, liberties, and laws, which were enjoyed and inherited 
by others the king's subjects ; that the custom of gayelkind should 
cea^e; that the seyeral lordships' marchers should be annexed to the 
neighbouring counties^, that all judges and justices of the peace 
should be appointed by the king's letters patent ; that no lord should 
have the power to pardon any treason, murder, or felony, com- 
mitted within his lordship; and that the different shires in Wales, 
with one borough in each, should return members to parliament. 
Most of these regulations were extended to the county palatine of 
Chester (1). 

2. When Henry ascended the throne, the exercise of the royal 
authority in Ireland was circumscribed within very narrow limits, 
comprising only the principal seaports with one half of the fiye 
counties of Louth, Westmeath, Dublin, Kildare and Wexford; the 
rest of the island was unequally divided among sixty chieftains of 
Irish, and thirty of English origin, who governed the inhabitants 
of their respective domains, and made war upon each other, as 
freely and as recklessly as if they had been independent sove- 
reigns (2). To Wolsey it appeared that one great cause of the decay 
of the English power was the jealousy and the dissension between 
the two rival families of the Fibsgeralds and the Butlers, under 
their respective chiefs, the earls of Kildare, and of Ormond or 
Ossory. That he might extinguish or repress these hereditary feuds, 
he determined to intrust the government to the more impartial sway 
of an English nobleman, and the young earl of Kildare, who had 
succeeded his father, was removed from the office of lord deputy i^^^^. 
to make place for the earl of Surrey, afterwards duke of Norfolk. '"^ 
Buring two years the English governor overawed the turbulence 
of the Irish lords by the vigour oi his administration, and won the 
esteem of the natives by his hospitality and munificence. But when ^. „. 
Henry declared war against France, Surrey was recalled to take ^^^^* 
the command of the army ; and the government of Ireland was con- Feb. 25. 
ferred on Butler, earl of Ossory. Ossory was soon compelled to 
resign it to Kildare^ Kildare transmitted it to sir William Skef- 
flngton, an English knight, deputy to the duke of Richmond *, and 
Skefflngton, after a short interval, replaced it in the bands of his 
immediate predecessor. Thus Kildare saw himself for the third 

(1) St. of Realm, 536* 555< 563. In the county (2) See a contemporary memoir in St. Pap. ii. 
of Merioneth there was no boroagh which re- 1—31. 
turned a member : but in that of Pembroke there 
were two, Pembroke and Haverfordwest. 
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^ J"' time invested with the chier authority in the island : but no longer 
awed by the frowns of Wolsey, who had fallen into disgrace, he 
indulged in such acts of extravagance, that his very fi*iends attributed 
them to occasional derangement in intellect. 

». c. The complaints of the Bqllers induced Henry to call the deputy 

Fcb^.' to London, and to confine him in the Tower. At his departure the 
reins of government dropped into the hands of his son, the lord 
Thomas, a young man in his twenty-first year, generous, violent, 
and brave (1). His credulity was deceived by a false report that his 
father had been beheaded ; and his resentment urged him to the 

i^ D. fatal resolution of bidding defiance to his sovereign. At the head of 

jut«^i.<)i^^ hundred and forty followers he presented himself before the 
council, resigned the sword of state, the emblem of his authority, 
and in a loud tone declared war against Henry VIII. king of Eng- 
land. Cromer, archbishop of Armagh, seizing him by the hand, 
most earnestly besought him not to plunge himself and his family 
into irremediable ruin : but the voice of the prelate was drowned 
in the strains of an Irish minstrel who, in his native tongue, called 
on the hero to revenge the blood of his father ; and the precipitate 
youth* unfurling the standard of rebelUoti, commenced his career 
with laying waste the rich district of Fingal. A gleam of success 
cast a temporary lustre on his arms ] and his revenge was gratified 
with the punishment of the supposed accuser of his father, Allen, 
archbishop of Dublin, who was surprised and put to death by the 

July 26. Geraldines. He now sent an agent to the emperor to demand 
assistance against the man, who by divorcing Catherine had in- 
sulted the honour of the imperial family : and wrote to tlie pope, 
offering to protect with his sword the interests of the church against 
an apostate prince, and to hold the crown of Ireland of the holy 
see hY Ihe payment of a yearly tribute. But fortune quickly de- 
serted him. He was repulsed from the walls of Dublin by the valour 
or despair of the citizens : Skefflngton, the new deputy, opposed 
to his undisciplined followers a numerous body of veterans-, his 

Oct. 16. strong castle of Maynouth was carried by assault, and the lord 

Leonard Gray hunted the ill-fated insurgent into the fastnesses of 

^ „ Munster. Here by the advice of his friends he offered to submit; 

Rur^^23 ^^^ ^^ simplicity was no match for the subtlety of his opponent; 
* he suffered himself to be deceiv^ed by assurances of pardon, 

Aug. 20. dismissed his adherents, accompanied Gray to Dublin, and thence 
sailed to England, that he might throw himself at the feet of his 
sovereign (2). Henry was at a loss in what manner to receive him. 

(1^ Hall, 226. Herbert. 415 is plain from the letter of the Irish couacil (p. 

(21 Spoate se in regis potestatem, accepta im- 275), that of Norfolk (277), and the answer of 

pumtatis fide dedit.... fidem publicam qua se Heury, ** if he had been appreuded after suche 

tueri jure potest, habet. Poli, ep. i. 481. Skeffing- " sorte as was conveuable to his deservyngs, (he 

ton, indeed, says, that he had surrendered * with* " same had bcene much more thankful!, and better 

out.condition.' (St. Pap. 274.) But that he was " to our contcntacion." Ibid. 280. 
prevailed upon to do so by assurances of pardon 
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Could it be to his hoDour, to allow a subject to live, who had taken 
up arms against him? But then, was it for his interest to teach the 
Irish that no faith was to be put in the promises of his lieute- 
nants (1)? He committed Fizgerald to the Tower : soon afterwards a d. 
Gray, who had succeeded SkeiBngton, perfidiously apprehended Feb^^'s. 
the five uncles of the captive at a banquet; and the year following 
all six, though it is said that three had never Joined in the rebel-' ^^^°- 
lion, were beheaded in consequence of an act of attainder passed by Feb. 3. 
the English parliament (2). Fitzgerald's father had already died of 
a broken heart, and the last hopes of the family centered in Grerald, 
the brother of Thomas, a boy about twelve years old. By the con^ 
trivance of his aunt, he was conveyed beyond the reach of Henry, 
and entrusted to the fidelity of two native chieftains, O'Neil and a » 

1533 

O'Donnel, Two years later he had the good fortune to esoapo to May. 
the continent, but was followed by the vengeance or the policy of ^/g^;, 
the king, who demanded him of the king of France, and afterwards ^i*"^ 
of the governor of Flanders, in virtue of preceding treaties. Ex- 
pelled from Flanders, he was, at the recommendation of the pope, 
Paul III., taken under the protection of the prince bishop of Liege, 
and afterwards into the family of his kinsman Cardinal Pole, who 
watched over his education, and provided for his support till at 
length he recovered the honours and the estates of his ancestors, 
the former earls of Kildare (3). 

Henry's innovations in religion were viewed with equal abhor- 
rence by the indigenous Irish, and the descendants of the English 
colonists. Fitzgersdd, aware of this circumstance, had proclaimed 
himself the champion of the ancient faith (4) ; and after the impri- 
sonment of Fitzgerald, his place was supplied by the zeal of Cromer, 
archbishop of Armagh. On the other hand the cause of the king 
was supported by a more courtly prelate. Brown, who, from the 
office of provincial of th<B Augustinian friars in England, had been ^^^^".• 
raised to the archiepiscopal see of Dublin, in reward of his sub- Mar. 12. 
serviency to the politics of Cromwell. But Henry determined to 
enforce submission. A parliament was summoned by lord Gray, 
who had succeeded Skeffington ; and, to elude the opposition of the a. „. 
clergy, their proctors, who had hitherto voted in the Irish parlia- ^^®; 
roents, were by a declaratory act pronounced to be nothing more 
than assistants, whose advice might be received, but whose assent 
was not required (5). The statutes which were now passed, were 
copied from the proceedings in England. The papal authority was 
abolished ; Henry was declared head of the Irish church *, and the 

(1) See Audeley's Adrioe» St. Pap. l. 446. " somtyme gevyn me old hosyn, aud shoyst and 
Ncirfolk's, ii. 27T. " old shyrtes." St. Pap. 403. 

(2) Sut. of Realm, iii. See a letter of Fitzge- (3) Godwin* 62. 63. Herbert, 416—417. 491. 
raid ttma the Tower, slating his miserable condi- Ravnald, xxxii . 59 '• 

tion. and that he must have gone naked, " but (4) Pro jmatificis authoritate in Hibernia anna. 
'* that pore prysoners of ther gentylnes hatlic surooscrat. Pole, ibid. 

(5} Irish St. 28 Hen. Vlll. 12. 
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first frails of all ecclesiastical livings were given to the king. Bat 
ignorance of the recent occarrences in the sister island gave 
occasion to a most singular blander. One day the parliament 
confirmed the marriage of the king with Anne Boleyn \ and the 
next, in consequence of the arrival of a courier, declared it to 
have been invalid from the beginning. It was, however, more 
easy to procure the enactment of these statutes, than to enforce 
their execution. The two races combined in defence of their com- 
mon faith ; and repeated insurrections exercised the patience of the 
deputy^ till his brilliant victory at Bellahoe broke the power of 
O'Neil, the northern chieftain, and confirmed the ascendency of 
the royal cause. This was the last service performed by lord Gray. 
He was uncle by his sister to the young Fitzgerald, and therefore 
suspected of having connived at his escape. This, with numerous 
other charges from his enemies, was laid before the king ; and he 

J,. B. solicited permission to return, and plead his cause in the presence 

w%. ^ ^^^ sovereign. The petition was granted ; but the unfortunate 
deputy soon found himself a prisoner in (he Tower, and was 
afterwards arraigned under the charge of treason for having aided 

A. D. and abetted the king's rebels. Oppressed by fear, or induced by 

jil^c 25. ^be hope of mercy, he pleaded guilty ^ and his head was struck off 
by the command of the thankless sovereign, whom he had so often 

Jane 28. and SO usefuUy served (1). 

After the departure of Gray, successive but partial insurrections 
broke out in the island. They speedily subsided of themselves *, and 
the new deputy, sir Anthony Saintleger, found both the Irish 
chieftains and the lords of the pale anxious to outstrip each other 
in professions of obedience to his authority. A parliament was as- 
A. D. sembled \ Ireland from a lordship was raised to the higher rank of 

jia.^25. ^ ^ins^loin ; regulations were made for the administration of justice 
in Connaught and Munster; and commissioners were appointed 
with power to hear and determine all causes, which might be brought 
before them from the other provinces (2). The peerage of the new 
kingdom was sought and obtained, not only by the lords who had 
AD. hitherto acknowledged the authority of the English crown, but 

juiy'i. ^^^° *^y *he most powerful of the chieftains, who, though nominally 

vassals, had maintained a real independence -, by Ulliac de Burg, 

now created earl of Clanricard ^ by Murrogh O'Brian, made earl of 

AD. Thomond-, and by the redoubted O'Neil, henceforth known by his 

sJ^"i. new title of earl of Tyrone (3). These, with the chief of their 
kindred, swore fealty, consented to hold their lands by the tenure . 
of military service, and accepted from their sovereign houses in 
Dublin for their accommodation, as often as they should attend 

(1) Godwin, 73. " As he was come of high li- ** head." Stow, 582 See the charges in SUIe 
'^ neage, so was he a right valiaut and hardy per- Papers, iii. 248. 
•• sonage; although now his hap was to los^ his (2) Irish St. 33 Hen. VIII. i. 

(3) Rym. xiv. 797-— 801. xv. 7. 
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tlieir duty in parliament. Never, since the first invasion of the 
island by Henry IL, did the English ascendency in Ireland appear 
to rest on so firm a basis, as during the last years of Henry YIII. 

3. To explain the several causes, which successively contri- 
bated to produce the rupture between Henry and his nephew 
the king of Scotland^ it will be necessary to revert to the period of 
the great battle of Pavia. The intelligence of the captivity of Fran- 
cis extinguished at once the hopes of the French faction in Scot- 
land ; and the earl of Angus, with the aid of the English monarch, 
obtained possession of the young king James Y., and with him 
the exercise of the royal authority. Margaret, the queen-dowager, 
had long ago forfeited the confidence of her royal brother : an in- 
tercepted letter, which she had lately written to the duke of Albany, 
estranged him from her for ever. He willingly suffered her to be 
deprived even of the nominal authority, which remained to her; 
Angus consented to a divorce : she married her paramour, after- ^^g*^- 
wards created lord Methven; and silently sunk into the obscu- Mar.' 
rity of private life. But her son, though only in his seventeenth 
year, felt the thraldom in which he was detained by the Dou- 
glases, and anxiously sought to obtain his liberty, and exercise 
his authority. At length he eluded the vigilance of his keepers, a. d. 
levied an army, and drove his enemies beyond the borders; where jtdy.* 
Angus remained for years, an exile from his own country, and 
the pensioner of England. The young king, notwithstanding his 
relationship to Henry, seems to have inherited the political senti- 
ments of his fathers, and sought to fortify himself against the 
ambition of his powerful neighbour by the friendship of the em- 
peror, and of the king of France. In 1532 the two crowns were 
unintentionally involved in hostilities by the turbulence of the 
borderers : tranquillity was restored by the good offices of Francis, a. d. 
the common friend of the uncle and nephew ; and James was Mi7^V 
even induced to solicit the hand of the princess Mary. But it 
was at a time, when only a few months had elapsed since the 
divorce of Henry from Catherine -, and the king, who had formerly, 
offered, now refused his consent to a marriage which might after- 
wards lead the king of Scots to dispute the succession with the 
children of Anne Boleyn. This refusal induced James to seek a 
wife from some of the foreign courts, while the English monarch 
vainly endeavoured to make his nephew a proselyte to his new 
doctrine of the ecclesiastical supremacy of princes within their 
respective kingdoms. For this purpose he sent to James a treatise ^.d. 
on that subject, with a request that he would seriously weigh '^3^* 
its contents ; and solicited at the same time permission for his 
agent Barlow, bishop elect of St. David's, to preach to the Scottish 
court. The present was received with an air of indifference, and 
instantly delivered to one of the prelates ; and the English mis- 
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sionary, finding every pulpit closed agaiilst him, vented his dis- 
content in letters to Cromwell, In which he denominated the 
clerical counsellors of James, " the pope's pestilent creatures, 
" and very limbs of the devil (1).'' 

Henry now requested a personal interview at York : but James, 
who feared to trust himself in the hands of his uncle, eluded 
the demand by proposing a meeting of the three kings of Eng- 
land, France, and Scotland, at some place on the continent (2). 
M?r^29. Soon afterwards' he concluded a treaty of marriage with Marie 
Sept. to. de Bourbon, a daughter of Yendome : but unwilling to rely on 
the report of his ambassadors, he sailed to Bieppe, and visited 
his intended bride, whose appearance disappointed his expec- 
tations. Disguising his feelings, he hastened to be present at 
the expected battle between the French and Imperial armies in 
Provence : but was met by Francis on mount Tarare, in the 
'^'^^ vicinity of Lyons. The two monarchs repaired to Paris : Marie 
lUi'. was forgotten; and James married Madeleine, the daughter of 
^"'^ ^' the French king, a beautiful and accomplished princess, who 
was even then in a decline, and died within fifty days after her 
arrival in Scotland. During some time her husband appeared 
A. !>. inconsolable for her loss : the next year he married another French 
.lan^To. princess, Marie, duchess dowager of Longueville, and daughter 
to the duke of Guise ; the same lady who had declined the offer 
of the king of England (3). '^ 

The king of Scots, satisfied with his own creed, refused to 
engage in theological disputes; and the pontiff, to rivet him more 
closely to the communion of the apostolic see, bestowed a car- 
dinars cap on the most able and most favoured of his counsellors, 
David Beaton, abbot of Arbroath, afterwards bishop of Mirepoix, 
and lastly archbishop of St. Andrew's. During his journey James 
had noticed the terms of execration, in which foreigners repro- 
bated the rapacity and cruelty of his reforming uncle; and his 
gratitude for the attentions and generosity of Francis inclined 
him to espouse and support the politics of the French court. 
When Paul had at last determined to publish the sentence of 
deprivation against Henry, James signified his assent, an4 pro- 
mised to join with Charles and Francis in their endeavours to 
convert or punish the apostate monarch (4). 

Henry, whose pensioners swarmed in every court, was quickly 
apprized of these dispositions, and, as soon as he had learned 




ther, I)e Vera Differentia Rcgiac potestatis ct (3) Leslie, 426. 

Ecclesiastics ; both of which had been printed (4) Habebit rcgem Scotix, et bib novum crea- 

the year before. turn cardinalem Scotuai. Instruc. pro Card. Polo 

(2) According to a minute of the English coun- apud'Quirini^ ii. Mon. pra:l. cclxxix. 

ci), *'he not only brake with th'appoyntcicot ' 
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(he real object of candinal Pole's legation to the emperor and *-''• 
the king of France, despatched Ralph Sadler, one of the gentle- Ap^.' 
men of his privy chamber, as his ambassador to Edinburgh. This 
minister assured the king of Scots, that the warlike preparations 
in England were not designed against him, but against the pope, 
and his associates ; exhorted him, instead of giving credit to the 
assertions of his clergy, to examine the foundations of the papal 
claims, which he would find to be nothing niore than an usur- 
pation of the rights of sovereigns*, requested him not to permit 
(he bull against his uncle to be published, or executed within 
his dominions *, and reminded him, that Henry was a nearer re- 
lation to him than any other prince, and that, though it was 
not required of him to renounce his engagements with the king of 
France, it was h(^ interest to abstain from measures, of which 
he might afterwards repent (1). 

What effect these remonstrances might have produced, is un- 
certain; but, as neither Charles nor Francis attempted to enrorce 
the papal bull, their inactivity induced the king of Scots to 
preserve the relations of amity with his uncle. Henry, however, 
coatinued to grow more jealous both of the religious opinions 
of James, and of his connexion with (he French court. If a 
few Scottish refugees, the partisans of the new doctrine, fla((ered 
bim with the hope, that their sovereign would imitate him in 
assuming the supremacy of the church, he was harassed on the 
other hapd with reports, that the king of Scots urged with as- 
siduity the improvement of his artillery; that he had promised 
support to the malcontents in the northern counties ; and that be 
suffered ballads derogatory from the honour of Henry, and pro- 
phecies predictive of his downfal to be circulated, on the borders. 
Another effort to convert James was made through the agency 
of Sadler. The ostensible object of that minister was to present 
to the king half a dozen stallions, sent to him by his uncle; 
but he was ordered to solicit a private audience, and a promise that 
the conversadpn should not be divulged. Sadler then read to ad. 
fames an intercepted letter from Beaton to his agent at Rome, ^^It 
from which he inferred that it was the aim of the cardinal to 
subject the royal authority to that of the pope (2). But the king 
laughed at the charge, and said that the cardinal had long ago 
given him a copy of the lelter. The envoy then observed that 

• 

(1) Sadler'sSlatePap<ers,5a-- 56. Mr. Clifford. (2) James had committed two clergymen to 

on the authority of Mr. Piiikerton (Hist. ii. p. prison. Beaton, in his letter, said he should la- 

374)* has allotted this negotiation to the year hour to have them delivered to him, as iheir or- 

1 54l ; but it is evident from Sadler's instructions, dinary judge (Sadler's Papers, p. l4). This, and 

that they were composed after cardinal Pole had a petition for that purpose, were the foundation 

failed with the emperor, and while it was douht- of the charge. James replied, ** As for those men, 

fol whether he would succeed or not with the king "they are but simple, and it was hut a small 

of France. (Sadler's Papers, p. S3.) I. e. between " matter } and we ourselves made the cardinal the 

the end of January and the beginning of April, " minister both to commit them, and to dcUver 

J539. " Ihem."— p. 43. 
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Heory was ashamed of the meanness of his nephew, who kept 
large flocks of sheep, as if he were a husbandman, and not a 
sovereign. If he wanted money, let him supply himself from 
the riches of the church : he need only make the experiment, and 
he would find in the dissolute lives of the monks and church- 
men reasons to justify himself in following the example of England. 
James replied that he had sufficient of his own, without invading 
the property of others ; that if he wanted more, the church would 
cheerfully supply his wants ; that, if among the clergy and monks 
there were some who disgraced their profession, there were also 
many whose virtues deserved, praise; and that it did not accord 
with his notions of justice, to punish the innocent equally with 
the guilty. Sadler proceeded to show the advantage which the 
king would derive from the friendship of Henr^, in preference to 
that of Francis ; to hold out a prospect of his being inserted in 
the act of succession after prince Edward -, and to exhort him 
to meet his uncle at York, and enter into a more particular 
discussion of these subjects. He answered with general expressions 
of affection and gratitude, but adroitly declined the meeting! The 
envoy in his letters ascribed the failure of his mission lo the 
jealousy of the clergy. The principal of the nobility were, if we 
may believe him, sufficiently inclined to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the church. But their ignorance excluded them from 
the royal councils; and James was compelled lo give his con- 
fidence to clergymen, who naturally opposed every measure which 
might lead to the loss of their privileges, or to the diminution 
of their incomes (1). 
A.D. In the next year the Scottish parliament, as if it meant to 
Mar.' stigmatize the proceedings of that of England, passed several laws 
in support of the ancient doctrines and of the papal supremacy. 
The cardinal soon afterwards left Scotland, to proceed through 
France to Rome. If his departure revived the jealousy of the 
joiy king of England, who suspected that a league was in agitation 
against him, it suggested at the same time a hope^ that the obsti- 
nacy of James might be subdued, when it was no longer upheld 
by ttie presence and counsels of the prelate. An interview at York 
was proposed for a third time : the lord William Howard, the 
English envoy, flattered his master with a prospcfcl of success; 
and Henry left London on his road into Yorkshire. But James, 
who feared that, if he once put himself in the power of his uncle, 
he should not be permitted to return without either renouncing 
his alliance with France, or abjuring the authority of the pope, 
refused to leave his own kingdom; and Henry, having waited 
Sept. 26. more than a week for his arrival at York, returned in discontent 

(l) Sadler's Papers, 3 — 49. 
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to LondoD, and would scarcely condescend to hear the apology 
offered by the Scottish ambassadors (1). 

The English cabinet now determined to accomplish by force what 
it had in vain attempted by artifice and persuasion. Paget was first 
employed to sound the disposition of the king of France ; whose 
answer, though unsatisfactory to Henry, showed that, in the pre- 
sent circumstances little aid could be expected by Scotland from 
her ancient ally. In August forays were reciprocally made across a. ». 
the borders \ and each nation charged the other with the first ag- ^ng.' 
gression : but the Scots had the advantage, who at Haldenrig defeat- 
ed three thousand cavalry under the earl of Angus and sir Robert 
Bowes, and made most of the captains prisoners. Enraged at this 
loss, the king published a declaration of war, in which he claimed 
the superiority over the Scottish crown, and ordered the duke of 
Norfolk to assemble a numerous army at York -, but James, who 
had made no preparation for war, arrested his march by opening a 
negotiation ^ and detained Norfolk at York, till Henry, impatient of 
delay, se>nt him a peremptory order to enter Scotland. The duke oct.21. 
crossed the borders, and gave to the flames two towns and twenty 
villages ; but on the eighth day, constrained by want, or by the in- 
clemency of the season, he returned to Berwick. James with thirty oct.28. 
thousand men had advanced as far as Fala to meet the inVaders. 
On the intelligence of their retreat, he proposed to follow them 
into England : but it was objected that he had yet no heir, and that, 
if the same misfortune were to befall him, which had deprived 
Scotland of his father at Flodden, the kingdom would be exposed to 
the ambition of his uncle. Compelled to dismiss )iis army, he re- not. 1. 
paired to the western inarches^ and ordered lord Maxwell to enter 
England with ten thousand men, and to remain there as many days 
as the duke of, Norfolk had been in Scotland; Maxwell crossed the not. 25. 
borders; and the next day was opposed by sir Thomas Wharton, 
the English warden. Whether it was that the Scots, as their histo- 
rians say, refused to fight, because the command had been taken 
from Maxwell and given to Sinclair, the royal favourite ; or that, 
as was reported in England, they believed the attack to proceed 
frooi the whole of Norfolk's army, both the men and their leaders 
fled in irremediable confusion ; twenty-four pieces of artillery, the 
whole of the royal train, fell into the hands of the enemy ; and two 
earls, five barons, and two hundred gentlemen, with eight hundred 
of their followers, were made prisoners. This cruel and unlooked 
' for stroke subdued the spirit of James. From the neighbouring 
castle of Garlaveroc, he hastened to Edinburgh, and thence to the 

(1) Hall, 348< Leslie, 433, 433. The refusal of Haynes, 373. It appears, howeTer, from a minute 

James was nobilium consiliis, Id. Letbington iu council, that as early as in 1537 Henry was 

says that Henry intended to have limited the desirous of " taking awaye the remayndrehang- 

succession to James and his heirs, but was so " ing on the king of Scottes." State Papers, 

irritated by the answer of that prince, that he 546- 
parsed over the Scottish line entirely in his will, 

IV. 13 
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i>«e. 14. solitude or Falkland, iwhere a fever, aided by anguish of mind. 

Dm. 7. overcame (he strength of his constitution. A week before his 

death, his queen was delivered of a female child, who under the 

name of Mary, was proclaimed his successor on the Scottish 

throne (1), 

These unexpected events opened a new scene to the ambition of 
Henry, who determined to marry his son Edward to the infant 
queen of Scotland ; and, in consequence of that marriage, to de- 
mand, as natural tutor of the young princess, the government of 
Dec. 19. the kingdom. He communicated his views to the earl of Angus, 
and to his brother, sir George Douglas, who had long been pen- 
sioners on his bounty ; and to the earls of Gassilis and Glencairn, 
the lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, Oliphant and Gray, who 
had been made prisoners at the late battle of Solway Moss. The 
first through gratitude, the others through the hope of liberty, pro- 
A. V. mised their concurrence ; and both, as soon as the latter had given 
jat!^. hostages for their return into captivity, if the project should fail, 
proceeded with expedition to Edinburgh. 

There, soon after the death of the king, cardinal Beaton had pub- 
lished a will of the deceased monarch, by which the regency was 
vested in himself and three other noblemen : but this instrument, 
A- ». whether it was real or supposititious, was disregarded by the lords 
De^f^22. assembled in the city. James Hamilton, earl of Arran, and pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne, was declared governor.during the mi- 
nority of the queea; and the cardinal appeared to acquiesce in an 
A. »• arrangement, which he had not the power to disturb. But this 
Jan. 16. seeming tranquillity vanished on the arrival of the exiles and cap- 
tives from England', by whose agency the Scottish nobility was 
divided into two powerful factions. The English faction consisted 
of Angus and his associates, with their adherents ; but most of these 
cared little for the interests of Henry, provided they could recover 
their sons and relatives, whom they had delivered as hostages. 
Their opponents were guided by the queen-mother, the cardinal, 
and the earls of Huntley, Murray, and Argyle, and could depend 
on the aid of the clergy, the enemies of religious innovation, and 
on the good wishes of the people, hostile from education and inte- 
rest to the ascendency of England (2). The new governor wavered 
between the two parties. The opposition which he had experienced 
from the cardinal threw him at first into the arms of the English 
faction: his conviction that the success of their plans would endan- 

(1) Hall, 248— 25S. Holins. 957. Herbert, *' bat he will hurl stones against it; and die 
542. 545» 546. Leslie, 432^437. James, in a '* wives will handle their distaffs, and the corn- 
letter to Panl III., quoted by Mr. Pinkerton, ii. " mons uniyersally will rather die in it, yea, and 
383, says that the real cause of the war was his *' many noblemen and all the clergy be fully 
refusal to abandon the communion of Rome. ** against it." Sadler's State Papers, 70. *' The 

(2) Sir George Douglas told Sadler, that to ofa- ** whole realm mnrmureth, that they would ra- 
tain the govcrument for Henry was impossible. ** ther die than break their old league with 
♦• For," quoth he, " there is not so little a boy " France." Ibid, t63. 
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ger his chance of succeeding to the throne, naturally led him to 
seek a reconciliation with their adversaries. Henry, indeed, to fix 
him in his interest, offered to the son of Arran the hand of his 
daughter Elizabeth : but the penetration of the governor easily dis- 
covered that the real object of the king inras to prevent, what other- 
wise might in all probability be accomplished, the marriage of that 
young nobleman with the infant queen. At first, however, he de- 
clared in favour of Henry, and imprisoned the cardinal on a ficti- 
tious charge of having persuaded the duke of Guise to levy an 
army for the support of his daughter, the queen dowager, against 
the claim of the governor (1). A parliament was then called, which, Mar. is. 
though it approved the proposal of peace and marriage, refused, as 
unwarrantable, the other demands of Henry -, which were, that he 
should have the custody of the young queen, the government of the 
kingdom, and the possession of the royal castles during the mino- 
rity. The king had received the proposals of the Scottish envoys 
with indignation and scorn ; and despatched again his agent, sir 
Ralph Sadler, to reprimand Angus and his associates, for their Mar. 30. 
apathy in the royal service, and their breach of promise. They re- 
plied that they had obtained as much, as in the present temper of 
the nation it was possible to obtain -, that if the king would be con- 
tent for the present, he might afterwards effect his purpose step by 
step ^ but that, if hisimpatience refused to wait, he must invade the 
kingdom with a powerful army, and would find them ready to assist 
him to the extent of their power. Henry endeavoured to shake by 
bribes and threats the resolution of the governor : but Arran was 
not to be diverted from the strict line of duty. He then called on his 
Scottish adherents to seize the person of the infant queen and con- 
vey her to England : but the strength of the fortress, and the vigi- 
lance of the governor bade defiance to both force and treachery. 
The king's obstinacy at last yielded to the conviction, that every 
day added to the strength of his enemies -, and after three months of Jaiy 1 . 
angry altercation, he condescended to sign two treaties. By the first, 
peace was concluded between the kingdoms ; by the second it was 
agreed that Mary should marry Edward; that, as soon as she had 
completed her tenth year, she should be sent into England; and 
that in the mean while six noblemen should be surrendered as hos- 
tages to Henry (2). 

During this protracted negotiation cardinal Beaton had by pri- 
vate treaty procured his liberty ; and the hopes of the French party 
were kept alive by repeated supplies of ammunition and money 
from France. But nothing created greater alarm in the governor 
than the arrival of Matthew Stuart, earl of Lennox, who, on the April. 

(1) This fictitious charge disproves the story eagerly brought forward in justification of his 

so crften repeated of the Ute king's -vriU having imprisonment. 

been forged by the cardinal. Had there been the (2) Rym. xiy. 780. 797i XT. 4. Sadler'» SUle 

least pnxtf of such a crime, it would have been Papers^ 63«-275' 
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ground (bat Arrao was ad iHogiUmaie child, claimed the regency 
for himielf as the next in the line of sucee^sioQ. With his aid the 
cardinal secured the northern division of Seotland, obtaiiied^ pos- 
session of the yottog queen, and removed her from Linhtbgow to 
the strong castle of Stirling (1). Arran now began to seek a recoa- 

srpt. 3. ciliation : the terms were easily arranged witti Beaton ; nine days 
ad^r the ratification of the English treaty (hey mel aa friends ; 
and the next week assisted together at the corooatton of Mary. 

sr|it. 9. Henry instantly determined upon war(2) ^ and bis cause received 
an accession of strength from the hesitation and subseqaent defec- 
tion of Lennox, whose enmity to Ibe governor disaoKed his con- 
nexion with the cardinal \ and whose passion for Margaret Douglas, 
the daughter of Angus, and niece of Henry, uUlmalely imp^ed 

Oct. 25. him to Join the friends of the king of England (3), These had bound 
themselves by a common instrument to live and die in defence of 
each other : bnt (he lords MaxweU and Somerville were arrested 
by the governor, and on ttie latter was found a copy of the bond, 
and a letter to Henry in which they solicited his assistance. Urged 
by the representaUoos of Mar^ Grimani, th0 papal legate, and of 
la Bross^^ (h& French ambassador, the governor determined to 
inake war on his opponents *, and convened a parliament, i» which 

Dec. 3. the adherents of England wcure accused of treason, and the late 
treat; was pronounced void„ because Henry had not only delayed 
ta ratify it^ bul had aanotioned incursions across the borders, and 
had sei^ several VierchaiU Mv^ (he property of the citizens of 
Ediflbwrgh(4), 

Though Arran s^cited a re^wal of tha negotialioo, ttea Eng- 
lish kins v^ dAtevniioed to make- him feel the weight of his resMt- 
manl. In May,. Seymour, earl of Hertford^ and uncte of prince 



A. D. 



^uyX Edward,, arrived lA the 9rth with an army of toft thousauid men^ 
May 4. ^nd re^ioired the immadial^ surrender of the youag queen. On 
Ma; 5. the rcfusal oC Arran, he landed his troops at Leith, mardMd to 
kiay 6. Edihbuf gh, where he was joined by five thousand horse from Ber- 
wick ^, and the next morning, forc^ed open one of the gates. Four 
days were devoled to plunder and conflagratioii : but the eastle 
defied his efforts *, the governor, with Angus> Maxwell, and sir 
George DoQglas„ wham he had released from confinement, was 
actively employed in collecting troops: and Hertford deemed it 
prndemt to. return before tus retreat sbouU be interrupted by a 
M::y 16. si>perior force* The Seet having set Ire to Leith, demolished the 

• 

(I) H«i»y. "wkQ ^ befom att<npt(i4 to get But tlie goremof rcfilied, tM « M^rcy, 4U 1^ 

possesflion of her person by stratagem, andqow " lands an4 living Uiy on tliis side of the firtk* 

feared shtf nighi be c«ffrifdiaway to France, ofr ** wJacH he wanid no* gladly exchange for any 

fered the goyernor the aid of an English army, *' living beyond the firtli/* p. 256* 



and promised, in case Ajrran's.son shonld marry (2) Ibid. 309^ 

'« title ami «aperiorily, the king of the i^t of * (4) Ibid. 37S— 351. UsUe, 44S«-i4S. 



fiizahelh, to make the fadker •* by force of oar ^) Sadler, p. 314. 
'* title and -cuperiorily, the king of the rest of 
«* Scotland beyond Jhe firth." Sadler, p. 348. 
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I^er, and swept the coast on eaeh side the Filth as far as StirtiDg, 
sailed for Newcastte : the army directing its route through Seton, 
Haddington^ and Dunbar, gave these towns to the (lames, and May is. 
reached Berwiclc with inconsfdenadile loss(l). 

The war from this period eonlimied for two years. Ivers, the a. „. 
English warden of the middle marches, lost his lifl9 with many of ^^X?a. 
his fofiowers fp an unsuccessfhl action al Aneram ; and the gover- 
nor, though aided by Bto thousand French Iroops, was compelled 
to ret^e from the fortress of Wark. Lennox had obtained the hand 
of Margaret Doaglas^ on condition thM he should surrender to 
Henry his castle of Dumbarton \ but the governor and garrison 
eifxAed him wilh ignominy, and iiflerwat^d delivered it up to his 
rival. This circumstance^ added to the submission of several of the 
EngHsh partisans In the western counties of Scotland, so irritatdl 
Henry, that, in a moment of passion, he ordered the hostages at »by 30. 
Carlisle to be put to deaths and clandestinely gave his sanction to ^\\l' 
a <^nspiracy for the assas^nation of the cardinal (2). At length the J""«^ ? 
Seota were comprehended tn the treaty of peace between England 
and IVance, and though the conditions of that comprehension be- 
came the stAject of dispu^, the remaining sit months of Henry's 
rdgn were not disturbed by open hostilities (3).' 

III. The reader will recollect that the king of France had com- 
plained of Henry's marriage with Anne Boleyn, as of a Violation of 
his promise ^ and that Henry retorted, by objecting to Francis the 
support which he gave to the papal authority (4). This dissension, 
though It might weaken^ did not dissolve, the friendship which 
had so long subsisted between them *, but fresh bickerings ensued ; 
the tompers of the two princes became reciprocally soured ; each 
wished to chastise what he deemed the caprice, the ingratitude, 
and the perfidy of tlie other : and it was at last evident that war 
would be dedared by the flrsl, who could persuade himself that 
he might do it with impunity. 

The emperor had watched, and nourished by his ambassadors, 
ihis growing disaffection of the king of England. After the death 
of his aunt Catherine, and the execution of her rival Anne Boleyn, 
he contended that, as the original cause of the misunderstanding 
between the two crowns had ceased to exist, nothing ought to pre- 

(1) Leslie, 4S0» 451 . Hoiinft, 962. 3. Jouhial of Anne is wtAid ; that all the judgments pttmounced 

expedition in '* Ulostratious of reign of queen by the pope are false, niijost, and of no effect : 

Mary/' p. 3. and then to bind himself end his succesBors« under 

(2^ ** His highness reputing the fact not meet the forfeiture of his or their goods and chattels, 

'< to M set forward expressly by his majesty, will to maintain th6 same opinion oil all occasions. It 

' ' not seem to have to do in it : and yet, not mis- has, however, neither signature iior date ) and is 

** liking the offer, thinketh good that they be evidently nothing more than a mere form " de- 

" exhofted to proceed." We owe oar knowledge vised." as is said on the buck of it, in England, 

of this fact to Mr. Tytler, v. 389. but never executed in France. From (Cardinal Pole 

(Z) Rym. XV. 94. 98. Epist. Reg. Scot. il. 354. we leara, that to Henry's most earnest solfcita- 

(4y Burnet (iii. Rec. 84) had published an in- tions, the French monarch replied, that he would 

fttrument, in which Francis is made to declare, still be his true and faithful friend, ** but only 

that in his opinion, the marriage with Catherine as far as the altar." Pole, fol. cviii. 
has been void from the beginning, but that with 
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veot the renewal of tbeir former friendship. There was, however, 
an objection, which for some years opposed an insuperable barrier 
to his wishes. The honour of the imperial family demanded that 
the princess Mary should be restored in blood, as the legitimate 
child of her father ^ and the pride of Henry refused to bend to an 
act, which would be a tacit acknowledgment that he had wronged 
her mother. An expedient was at length adopted to the satisfaction 
of both parties. Mary was restored by act of parliament to her 
place in the succession, but without any formal mention of her le* 
gitimacy ; an accommodation which was brought about by the neces^ 
sities of the emperor on the one hand, and by the resentments of the 
king on the other. The former, induced by his losses in the campaign 
of 1 542, and the latter, eager to punish the interference of Francis 
in the affairs of Scotland, concluded a treaty by which it was agreed, 
V543 ^*** ^^^^ **^®y should Jointly require the French king to recede 

Feb. li. from his alliance with the Turks ; to make reparation to the Chris* 
tians for all the losses which they had suffered in consequence of that 
alliance : to pay to the king of England the arrears of his pension, 
and to give him security for the faithful payment of it in future : 
S"". And that, if Francis did not signify his assent within forty days, 
the emperor should reclaim the duchy of Burgundy, Henry the 
possessions of his ancestors in France, and each should be ready to 
support his right at the head of a powerful army (1). 

jan«. In consequence of these engagements two heralds. Garter and 
Toison d'or, received instructions to proceed to the French court ; 
but Francis refused to listen to demands which he deemed insulting 
to his honour ] the messengers could not obtain permission to 
cross the borders ^ and the allied sovereigns resolved to consider 
the conduct of their adversary as a denial of justice, and equivalent 

Aug 8. to a declaration of war. The Imperialists in Flanders having re- 
ceived a reinforcement of six thousand Englishmen under sir John 
Wallop, formed the siege of Landreci ; while Charles, with a more 
numerous force, overran the duchy of Cleves, and compelled the 
duke, the partisan of France, to throw himself at the feet of his 

Oct. 20. natural sovereign. From Cleves the emperor proceeded to the 
camp before Landreci -, and Francis hastened at the same time to 
relieve the place. The grand armies were in presence ofeach other ; 
and a general and decisive engagement was daily expected -, bat 
the French monarch, having amused the attention of the enemy 
with an offer of battle, threw supplies of men and provisions into 
the town,^ and immediately withdrew. The imperialists were unable 
to make any impression on the rear of the retreating army -, the 
Nov. English, who pursued with too much precipitation, suffered a con- 
siderable loss (2). 

(I) Rym. xiv. 768—780. Chrou. Catal 232. (2) Godwin, 76. Stow, 585. Du BcUay, 547. 
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The allies derifed lUUe benefit from this campaign : bat Henry 
promised himself more brilliant success in the next, in which he 
intended to assume the command at the head of a numerous and 
disciplined army. During the winter he was visited by Gonzaga, dm. 31. 
the viceroy of Sicily, with whom it was arranged that the emperor 
should enter France by Champaign, the king of England by Pi- 
cardy ; and that both, instead of besieging towns, should march 
with expedition to Paris, where they should unite their forces, and a. ». 
from the capital dictate the law to their adversary. The Imperial* bLV* 
ists were the first in the field : Luxemburg and Ligny opened their 
gates ^ and St. Dizier surrendered after a siege of six weeks (1). 
In June the first division of the English army landed at Calais \ and juiy 14. 
in the middle of July, Henry saw himself within the French fron- 
tier, at the head of 30,000 Englishmen and of 15,000 Imperialists. 
Had he complied with his engagement to advance towards the 
capital, the French monarch would have been at the mercy of the 
allies : but the king was seduced by the prospect of conquest ; the 
example of Charles, who had already taken three fortresses, seemed 
to offer an apology for his conduct ) and he ordered the army to 
form at the same time the two sieges of Boulogne and Montreuil. Jaiy25. 
It was in vain that the imperial ambassador during eleven days 
urged him to advance *, or that the emperor, to give him the ex- 
ample, avoiding Che fortified towns, hastened along the right bank 
of the Marne towards Paris. Henry persisted in his resolution, 
and was detained more than two months before the walls of Bou- 
logne. 

It chanced that in the Dominican convent at Soissons was a Span- 
ish monk, called Guzman, of the same family as the confessor of 
Charles. Through him Francis conveyed to the emperor his secret 
wish for an accommodation. That prince immediately assented -, 
conferences were opened -, and a courier was sent to receive the 
demands of Henry. But when the terms of the allies were made 
known, ihey appeared so exorbitant, that the French council 
advised their sovereign to prefer the risk of continuing the war. 
Charles, during the negotiation, had not slackened the rapidity of sept.9. 
his march, and was now arrived at Chateau Thierri, almost in the 
vicinity of Paris. Francis, alarmed for the fate of his capital, so- 
licited a renewal of the conferences ; and separate ambassadors 
were appointed to treat with the emperor and with Henry. The 
former of these princes had many reasons to wish for peace. His 
ally, the king of England, showed no disposition to join him ; the 
French army between him and Paris daily increased ^ and his own 
forces were without pay or provisions. In these circumstances he 
consented to renew the same offers which he had made, and which 

(OGodwin, 578. 581. 
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Francis had refused, before the war. During the negotiation the 
news of the surrender of Boulogne arrived. The king of France 
hastened to accept the conditions, and the moment, tkiey were 
signed, recalled his ambassadors from the English camp. By the 
treaty of Crespi the two princes agreed to forget all former injuries, 
to restore their respective conquests, to join their forces for the 
defence of Christendom against the Turks, and to unite their fa- 
milies by the marriage of Charles, the second son of Francis, with 
a daughter of the emperor, or of his brother Ferdinand king of 
the Romans. Had Charles lived to complete this marriage, it might 
have been followed by the most important results ; but he died with- 
in a few months, and the treaty of Crespi made little change in the 
existing relations among the great powers of Europe. Henry hav- 
ing garrisoned Boulogne, raised the siege of Montreuil, and re- 
turned to England (1). 

During the winter Francis had leisure to attend to the war with 
his only remaining adversary. The plan which he formed embraced 
two objects ] to acquire such a superiority by sea, as roigbt-prevent 
the transmission of succour to the English forces in France ; and 
with a numerous army by land to besiege and reduce, not only 
Boulogne, which he had so lately lost, but also Calais, which for 
A. B. two centuries had been severed from the French crown. With this 
^^^' view, he ordered every ship fit for war to assemble in the ports of 
Normandy, while a fleet of twenty-five gallies was conducted by 
the baron de la Garde from the Mediterranean to the mouth of the 
Seine. To oppose his design fortifications had been raised on the 
banks of the Thames, and on the coasts of Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire ; and sixty ships of war had been collected at Ports- 
mouth by Dudley lord Lisle^ high admiral of England. The French 
fleet, amounting to one hundred and thirty^six sail, under the 
command of Annebaut, left the coast on the sixteenth of July, and 
July on the second day anchored at St. Helen's. Lisle, who, had been 
16-18. forbidden to risk a close engagement with so superior a force, after 
a brisk but distant cannonade, retired into the harbour *, and Henry, 
who had repaired to Portsmouth, had the mortification to behold a 
foreign fleet braving him to the face, and riding triumphant in the 
Channel. The next day the French admiral formed his line in three 
divisions, and sent his gallies to insult the enemy in the mouth of 
the port. During the cannonade, the Mary Rose, carrying seven 
hundred men, was sunk under the eyes of the king : but the mo- 
ment the tide turned, the English bore down on the aggressors, 
who instantly fled towards their own fleet. Annebaut was prepared 
to receive them ; but Lisle, faithful to his instructions, recalled his 

(l) See the king's letter, and his Joornal, in return thanks to God for the taking of Boulogne 

Rymer, xv. 50 — S8- I>u Bellay, 590> 591. Sepul- " by devoute and generall procession in all the 

veda, ii. 503 — 510. Godwin, 77—79. Mem. de " towns and villages. " The council to lord 

Tavannes, 70. A general order was given to Shrewsbury, Sep. 19, 1544. 
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ships, and safe within the port, bore with patience the taunts and the 
triumph of his enemy. 

Foiled in these attempts to provoke a battle, the French admiral 
summoned a council of war, in which a proposal to seize and for- Juiy so. 
tify the isle of Wight was made and rejected *, and the next morning 
the whole armament stood out to sea, made occasional descents on 
the coast of Sussex, and at length anchored before Boulogne. Lisle, 
haying received a reinforcement of thirty sail, was ordered to follow. 
The hostile fleets soon came in presence of each other : some time 
was spent in manoeuvring to obtain the advantage of the wind ; and Aug. lo. 
at length, after the exchange of a few shots, they separated, and 
retired into their respective harbours (1). 

This expedition might gratify the vanity of the French monarch; 
but it did not secure to him, what he expected, an overwhelming 
superiority by land. He had indeed prevented the junction of a 
body of lansquenets in the pay of Henry, had laid waste the Pays 
d'Oie, and had gained the advantage in a few rencounters. Yet he 
had been unable to erect the fortresses, with the aid of which he 
expected to reduce the garrisons of Calais and Boulogne ; and during 
the winter his army had been thinned by the ravages of a pestilen- 
lial disease. Both princes became weary of a war, which exhausted 
Ibeir treasures without any return of profit or glory. A short ar- j^j.-^^* 
mistice was employed in negotiations for peace ; and it was finally June 7. 
agreed, that Francis should pay, to Henry and his successor^ the 
pension due by the treaty of 1525; that commissioners should be 
a(H[>oinled by the two monarchs to determine the claim of the latter 
to a debt of 512,022 crowns ; that at the termination of eight years, 
the king of England should receive the sum of two millions of 
crowns as a compensation for arrears of pensions, and the charges 
of repairing and preserving the fortifications of Boulogne; and that 
on the payment of these sums, that town, with its dependencies 
should be restored to the king of France (2). 

It had been hitherto the general opinion, that Henry was the most 
opulent monarch in Europe : his late wars with Scotland and France 
revealed the inexplicable secret of bis poverty. The plate and jewels 
which he had collected from the religious houses, and the enor- 
mous sums which he had raised by the sale of (heir property, 
seemed to have been absorbed in some invisible abyss : the king 
daily called on his ministers for money ; and the laws of the country, 
the rights of the subject, and the honour of the crown, were equally 
sacrificed to supply Ihe increasing demands of Ihe treasury. In 1543 
he had obtained a subsidy almost unprecedented in its amount. 
The clergy had given him for three years ten per cent, on their *»». 
incomes, after the deduction of the tenths already vested in Ihc MayYi. 

(1) Du Bdlay, 596. Mem. dcMontluc, xxii. (2)Rymcr, xv.94. Mem.de TavanDe.s,xxvi. 80 
304—344. Stale Papers, 1. 782-834- 
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crown ; and the laity granted him a tax on real and personal pro- 
perty to be paid by instalments in three years, rising gradually from 
fourpence to. three shillings in the pound (1). But the returns had 
disclosed the value of each man's estate ; and soon afterwards all 
persons, rated at fifty pounds per annum, received a royal letter 

^^^^ demanding the advance of a sum of money by way of loan. Pru- 

Aug. u. dence taught them to obey ^ but their hope of repayment was extin- 
guished by the servility of parliament, which at once granted to the 
king all those sums that he had borrowed from any of his subjects 
since the thirty-first year of his reign (2). After this act of disho- 
nesty it would have been idle to solicit a second loan : he therefore 
A. D. demanded presents under the name of a benevolence, though bene- 

jaD.^V2. volences had been declared illegal by act of parliament. The expe- 
dient had lately been attempted under the administration of Wolsey, 
and had failed through the spirited opposition of the people. But in 
the course of a few years the bloody despotism of Henry had 
quenched that spirit : the benevolence was raised without difficulty ; 
and the murmurs of the sufiTerers were efiTectually silenced by the 
timely punishment of two of the aldermen of London, who had pre- 

jan 27. sumcd to complalu. One of them, Richard Reed, was immediately 
sent to the army in Scotland, where he was made prisoner in the 
first engagement, and was compelled by his captors to pay a heavy 

Mar. 18. fine for his ransom *, the other, sir William Roach, was on a charge 
of seditious words committed to prison, whence he was liberated 
after a confinement of three months, but probably not before he had 
appeased the king by a considerable present (3). 

With the same view, Henry adulterated the purity of the coin ; a 
plan by which, while he defrauded the public, he created number- 
less embarrassments in the way of trade, and involved his succes- 
sors in almost inextricable dilficulties. At his accession the ounce of 
gold, and the pound of silver, were each worth forty shillings : 
having raised them by successive proclamations to forty-four, forty- 
five, and forty-eight shillings, he issued a new coinage with a con- 
siderable quantity of alloy, and contrived at the same time to obtain 
possession of the old money, by offering a premium to those who 
would bring it to the mint. Satisfied with the result of this experi- 

(1) The rates were as follow :— 

s. d, s. d. 

from 1/. to 5/.T in goods 4 in lands, fees, and annuities .... 8 

Do. S to 10 8 14 

Do. 10 to 20 14 2 

Do. 20 and upwards .......20 30 

All foreigners paid doulile rates. St. 34 Hen. 'VIII. 27. 

(2) Sanders, 203. State Pap. 1. 766. Lords' (3) Sanders, 203, 204. Stow, 588- Herbert, 
Journals, 265. Even if the king had paid all, or 587. The sum thus raised amounted to 70,723/. 
any part, of these sums, the money so paid was I8<r. lO^'. Strype, i. Apn. 333. London, York, 
to be refunded ; but the present holders of the Durham. Northumberland and Westmoreland ore 
royal securities conld recover from the sellers not included. 

the consideration which had been given for 
them. St. 45 Hen. VIII. 12. 
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inent, he rapidly advanced in the same career. Before the end of the 
.war his coins contained equal quantities of silver and of alloys the 
year after, the alloy exceeded the silver in the proportion of two to 
one. The consequence was, that his successors found themselves 
compelled to lower the nominal value of his shillings, first from 
twelvepence to ninepence, and then to sixpence, and finally to with*- 
draw them from circulation altogether (!)• 

During these operations in debasing the coin, the three years 
allotted for the payment of the last subsidy expired ; and the king 
again laid his wants before his parliament, and solicited the aid of 
his loving subjects. The clergy granted him fifteen per cent, on 
their incomes, during two years ; the laity two-tenths and fifteenths, 
with an additional subsidy from real and personal property, which 
they begged him to accept, ^' as it pleased the great king Alexander 
^' to receive thankfully a suppe of water of a poor man by the high 
^^ way side (2)/' As this, however, did not satisfy his rapacity, 
parliament subjected to his disposal all colleges, chantries and hos- 
pitals in the kingdom, with all their manors, lands and heredita- 
ments, receiving from him in return a promise, that he would not 
abuse the confidence of his subjects, but employ the grant to the 
glory of God, and the common profit of the realm. This was the 
last aid given to the insatiate monarch. As early as the 26th year of 
his reign, it was asserted by those who had made the calculation 
from official documents, that the receipts of the exchequer under 
Henry had even then exceeded the aggregate amount of all the 
taxes upon record, which hafl been imposed by his predecessors. 
But that sum, enormous as it must have been, was more than 
doubled before his death, by subsidies and loans which he was 
careful not to repay, by forced benevolences and the debasement of 
the currency, and by the secularization of part of the clerical, and 
of the whole of the monastic possessions (3). 

During these transactions the conrt of Henry was divided by the 
secret intrigues of the two religious parties, which continued to 
cherish an implacable hatred against each other. The men of the 
old learning naturally looked upon Cranmer as their most steady 
and most dangerous enemy -, and, though he was careful not to 
commit any open transgression of the law, yet the encouragement 
which he gave to the new preachers, and the clandestine corres- 
pondence which he maintained with the German reformers, would 
have proved his ruin, had he not found a friend and advocate in his 
sovereign. Henry still retained a grateful recollection of his former 

(1) Sanders, 304. Stow, 587. Herbert, 191. rarent, ita se rem habere ; quae ille ouuii accept, 
572. Folkes, 27. Fleetwood, 53. majorein sumtnam efBcere, qn^m omnia omiuam 

(2) St. oFBealm, 1016. tot retro saiculis tributa. Apol. Reg- Poll, p. 91. 
^3) Etenim interfai ipse, cum fide dignissimi, Defen. eccl. unit. fol. Ixxxii. Barbaro (Report to 

qni tabnlas publicis, in quas rationcs tributo> Venetian Senate, ann. 1551) gives the parti- 
mm sunt relata; ridissent, et rationem iuiissent, culars of his receipts from his 34th to his 47lh 
Jioc mihi ante aliqnot annos sanclissime aaseve- year, amounting to the gross sum of 10)320)000/. 
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services, and felt no apprehension of resistance or treason from a 
man, wbo on all occasions, whatever v^ere his real of^nfons or 
wishes, had moulded his conscience In conformity to the royal wHL 
When the prebendaries of Canterbury lodged an Infbrmation against 
him, the king issued a commission to examine, not the accused but 
the accusers \ of whom some were imprisoned ; all were compelled 
to ask pardon of the achbishop (I). In the house of commons sir 
John Gostwick, representative ibr Bedfordshire, had the boldness to 
accuse him of heresy : but ttie king sent a message to the ^' varlet,'' 
that if he did not immediately acknowledge his foult, he Should be 
made an example for the instruction of his fellows. On another 
occasion Henry had consented to the committal of the archbishop ; 
but afterwards he revoked the permission, telling the council that 
Granmer was as faithful a man towards him as ever was pr^te in 
the realm, and one to whom he was many ways beholden ; or, as 
another version has it, that be* was the only man wbo had loved his 
sovereign so well, as never to have opposed the royal pleasure (2), 
In like manner Gardiner, from his acknowledged abilities and his 
credit with the king, was to the men of the new learning a constant 
object of apprehension and Jealousy « To ruin him in the royal esti- 
mation, it was pretended that he bad communicated with the papal 
agents through the imperial ministers ; and that, while he pretended 
to be zealously attached to the interests of the king, he had in reality 
made his peace with the pontiff. But it was in vain Oiat the accusa- 
tion was repeatedly urged, and that Gardiner's secretary was even 
tried, convicted, and executed, on k charge of having denied the 
supremacy ^ the caution of the bishop bade defiance to the wiles and 
the malice of his enemies. Aware of the danger which threatened 
him, he stood constantly on his guard ; and though he might prompt 
the zeal, and second the efforts of those who wished well to the 
ancient faith, he made it a rule never to originate any religious 
measure, nor to give his opinio'h on religious subjects, without the 
express command of bis sovereign (3). Then he was accustomed to 
speak his mind with boldness : but though he might sometimes 
offend the pride, still be preserved the esteem, of Henry (4), who, 



(0 

(2)1 



Strype'sCranmer, 110-rl22. <* have been bold : but I left Uim to his con- 
Ibid. 12i— 136. Sanders, p. 78. Cuum esse '* science." Apud Foxe, ii. 66- 
tain suaruin partium amautem, qui nulla unquam (4) On this subject 1 will transcribe a passage 
in re ipsins defiierit Tolttntati. Neqne id solum from one of his letters, because it serves to ela- 
pracstitit in iis rebus, qua; Lutheranis jucoude cidate the diameter of the kin^. '* This Caahioa 
acciderent, veram sive quern comburi oportebat " of writing his highness (God pardon his soul ) 
ha;resis nomine, stye sacerdotem nxore spoUari, ** called whetting : which was not at at! the most 
nemo erat Cranmero in ea re exequenda diiigen- " pleasant unto me, yet when! saw in my doings 
tior. Vit Cran. US. apud Le Oran^, ii. 103. , " was no hurt, and sometime by the occasion 
(3) Modern writers have ascribed to his coun- ** thereof the matter was amended, i was not so coy 
sds all the measures adopted by Henry against ♦« as always to reverse my argument : nor, so that 
the reformers: Yet Gardiner often denies it in his ** his affairs went well, did 1 ever trouble myself 
letters. ** The earl«f Southampton (Wriothesley) "whether he made me a wanloii or not. And 
•* did," he says, •* many things, while he was ** when such as were privy to his letters to me 
" chancellor, touching rellgiou, which mislikud " were afraid 1 had been in high displeasure 
" me not. But 1 did never advise him so to do, " ( for the terms of the letters sounded so ) yet I 
" nor made on him the more for it, when he had " myself feared it notliing at ail; I esteemed him 
" done. He was' one of whom by feasou i might " as he was, a wise prince, and whatsoever he 
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unmoved by Uie sttggestions of adversary, continued to employ 
bim in affairs of state, and to consult hint on questions of religion. 
As often indeed as he "was absent on embassies to foreign courts, 
Granmer improved tbe fayourable m(»Bent to urge the king to a 
further reformation^ He was beard wiib attention ; he was even 
twice desired (o fom the necessary plan, lo subjoin bis reasons, 
and to submit theai to the royal consideration : still, howeyer, 
Henry paused to receive the opinion of Gardiner ; and, swayed by 
bis advice, rejected or suspended the execution of the measures 
proposed by the metropolitan (t). 

At tbe death of lord Audeiey, a zealous partisan of the new 
teachecs, the office of cbSinceUor was given lo lord Wriothesley, 
wlio, though he affected an equal friendship for the two parties, 
was in reality attached to the ancient faith. But, if the power of the 
reformers was weakened by this change, their loss had been am^^y 
compensated by the infli^efice of Henry's sixth queen, Catherine 
Parr, retiet of the late lord Latimer (2) ^ who, with her brother, 
now created earl of Essex, and her uncle, created lord Parr of 
Hortoo, sealously promoted tbe new doctrines. But her zeal, 
whether it was stimulated by confidence in her own powers, or 
prompted by llie suggestions of the {Mfeachers, quickly transgressed 
the bounds of prudence^ She not only read the prohibited works ; 
sbe presunied to argue with her husband, and to dispute the deci- 
sions of the head of the church. Of all men, Henry was the least 
disposed to brook the lectures of a female theologian, and his iin- 
patiettce of contradietiOR was exasperated by a painful indisposition, 
which eopflned him to his chamber. The chancellor and thebishojp 
of Winchester received orders to prepare articles against Catherine : 
but the intelUgeneci wasiauaasdiately^ perhaps designedly, conveyed 
lathe queen, who, repairing to a neighboturiag apartment, f^ll into 
a s«eces6ioii of fits, and during the intervals made the palace ring 
wUh her cries and lamentatioas. Henry, moved with pity, or in^ 
eommoded with the noise, ihrst soat his physician, and was after- 
wards carried in a chair,^ to console ber. In the evening she waited 
oahim> In the company of her sister,, and adroitly turning tbe con- 
versation to the sul^eot of rettglon, took oceasioa to express her 

** %aid. or wratc $nr. lk» present, lie would «ftflr* '* But elae I kvaw, wKm Uie disjpleasiut ^«s sot 

** wards consider the matter as wisely as any ** justly grounded in me, I had no cause to take 

" mfifiy oqor eillier kiut ov inwaijdfy diofiiTtrar ** ^tooghl." Apod Voate^ u. 64^ 

** hiqi, that had been hold with him. Whereof (l) Herbert, 5A5, 591. Stisvpe'^ Cranmer, 130, 

** 1 aeiva tot a, proof : for no man co«ld do ne tS6« 

'** h^rt.dtuing his life. Aqd when he gave me^the (2) TUo king nuucri/sd bu; after a vidowiMod 

** bishopric of Winchester, he said he had often of more than a year, on the I2th of July 1543. 

** sqaaml with me, but he loved me never the The ceren^ny was performed by Gardiner, hisbop 

*' -worse; and for a token thereof he gave me the of Winchester, in the queen's privy closet at 

** hMbPIWQ. .. . « . I was reported unto him, that Hampton Court, under licenaa from the arch- 

*' I stpo^icd not, and was stubborn : and he coin* bisbop, who had dispensed with the poblicaliou 

" metvled uutv me certain men's gentle nature* of ban? and all cootcary ordinances fojv the ho- 

** as he called it, that wept at every of his words: Qoor and weal of the realm. Sa» Cbroa. Catal. 

'* and oietliought that my natofe was as gentle as 238' 

** theirs } for I was sorry when he was moved. > 



A. p. 
1544- 



A. D. 

1543. 
Dec. 23^. 
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admiration of his learning, and the implicit deference which she 
paid to his decisions. *'No, no, by St. Mary,*' he exclaimed, "I 
" know you loo well. Ye are a doctor, Kate." She replied, that if 
she had sometimes presumed to differ fk*om him, it had not been to 
maintain her own opinions, but to amuse his grace; for she had 
observed, that, in the warmth of argument, he seemed to forgdt the 
pain which tormented him. ^'Is it so, sweetheart?" said Henry, 
^' then we are friends again." The following morning the chan* 
cellor came with a guard to take her into custody, but was re- 
manded with a Yolley of reproaches *, and the queen, taught by her 
past danger, was afterwards careful not to irritate the theological 
sensibility of her husband. It is, however, a question among the 
more ancient writers, whether the king was in earnest. By some 
the proceeding has been represented as a scheme of his own con- 
trivance, to wean his wife from an attachment to doctrines, which 
might in the sequel conduct her to the stake or the scaffold (1). 

The books, the perusal of which had led the queen into danger, 
had been introduced to the ladies at court through the agency of 
two females, Anne Bocher, and Anne Kyme. With Bocher we shall 
meet again in the next reign, when she will be condemned to the 
flames by archbishop Granmer : Kyme, who had abandoned her 
husband to exercise the office of an apostle under her maiden name 
Jane 19. of Askew, had been committed to Newgate by the council, ^^ for 
'' that she was very obstinate and heady in reasoning on matters of 
" religion (2)." There she might perhaps have escaped further no- 
tice, had not the theological jealousy of the king been provoked by 
the imprudent and contumacious conduct of Dr. Grome. He had 
given offence by a sermon, in which he maintained that no one 
could approve of the dissolution of monasteries, and at the same 
time admit the usefulness of prayers for the dead. Henry con- 
sidered this assertion as a censure on himself; and Grome, to ap- 
pease the king, offered to recant at St. Paurs cross. There he disap- 
pointed the royal expectation by a reassertion of the obnoxious 
doctrine; was called before the council on that account, and sub- 
sequently accused several of his friends and advisers (3). Numerous 
examinations followed : those, who submitted to a recantation, were 
i remanded to prison ; the more obstinate were sent before the eccle- 
siastical court, of which the archbishop was probably the chief 
judge (4); and that court excommunicated them as incorrigible he- 
retics, and delivered them over to the civil power. Among the for- 
mer were Latimer and Grome himself, who by submission escaped 

(l) Herbert, 622. only agents under him, carefiilly apprizing Mm 

<2)SeeCoancilbooik, Harl.MSS.256. fol. 224; by letter of the daily proceedings, and never 

(3) State Pajiers, i. 842—851. Bnmet, ii. 572. renturing to take any step but by his express 

This persecntion has been attributed, by some order. 

writers to the king's advisers : but from the of- (4) See Anne Bocher's address to CranmPT at 

ficial correspondence it appears that they were her trial in the next reign. 
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the flames : the sufferers were Askew (1), Adiam a tailor, Otterden juiy le. 
a priest, and Lascelies a gentleman at court. Shaxton, the deprived 
bishop of Salisbury, was to have shared with them* the honour of 
martyrdom ; but his courage shrunk from the fiery ordeal, and he 
not only recanted, but preached the sermon at the execution of his 
fori^er associates, pitying their blindness, and exhorting them to 
follow his example. His conformity was rewarded with the master* 
ship of St. Giles's hospital in Norwich (2). 

As long as Henry enjoyed health, he was able, by the interposition 
of his authority, and by occasional acts of severity, to check the 
diffusion of the new doctrines : but as his infirmities' increased, he 
found it a more dilficult task, and, in his last speech to the parlia-* 
flient, he complained bitterly of the religious dissensions which 
pervaded every parish in the realm. It was, he observed, partly 
the fault of the clergy, some of whom were '' so stiff in their old ' 
^^ mumpsimus, and others so busy in their new sumpsimus^" that 
in^ead of preaching the word of God, they were employed in rail- 
ing at each other; and partly the fault of the laity, whose delight it 
was to censure the proceedings of their bishops, priests, and 
preachers. " If you know," he added, " that any preach perverse 
'' doctrine, come and declare it to some of our council, or to us, to 
'' whom is committed by God the authority to reform and order 
^^ such causes and behaviours ; and be not judges yourselves of your 
'^ own fantastical opinions and vain expositions ; and although you 
^^be permitted to read holy scripture, and to have the word of God 
'*' in your mother tongue, you must understand it is licensed you 
^^ so to do, only to inform your conscience, and inform your children 
^^ and families, and not to dispute, and to make scripture a railing 
^' and taunting stock against priests and preachers. I am very sorry- 
^^ to know and hear, how irreverently that precious jewel, the word 
^' of Gk)d, is disputed, rhymed, sung, and jingled in every alehouse 
^'and tavern, contrary to the true meaning and doctrine of the 
^' same ; and yet I am as much sorry thai the readers of the same 
^^ follow it in doing so faintly and coldly. For of this lam sure, 
^^ that charity wais never so faint among you, and virtuous and 
^' godly living was never less used, nor God himself among Ghris- 
^' tians never less served. Therefore, as I said before, be in charity 

(1) In the narratiTe transmitted to us by Foxe flicted without a written order subscribed by the 

9K the compoeition of this unfortunate woman, lords of the council. 2°. The person who attended 

she is made to say; '* my lord chancellor and on such occasions to receive the confession of the 

*' Master Rich (why the name of Bishop Gardiner sufiFerer was always some inferior officer ap- 

*' has been of late substituted for Master Rich, I pointed by the council, and not the lord chan- 

** know not : ) took pains to rack me with their ccDor or other members of that body. 3*. There 

*' own hands, till I was nigh dead/' Foxe, ii. is no instance of a female being stretched on the 

S78. Foxe himself adds, that when Knivet the rack, or subjected to any of those inflictions, 

lieutenant, in compassion to the sufferer, refiosed which come under the denomination of torture, 

to order additional torture, the chancellor and — 6ee Mr. Jardine's " Reading on the use of 

Rich worked the rack- themselves. To me neither Torture." 

story appears worthy of credit. For, !•. Torture (2) Ellis, iii. 177, Collier, ii. 212. Slow, 582. 

was contrary to law, and therefore was never in- Foxe, ii. 578- State Pap. 1. 868* 875. 
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^' wilh one another, like brother and brother, and love, dread, 
^'and serve God, to which I, as your supreme head and sovereign 
" lord, e&hort and require you (1)." 

The king had long indulged without restraint in the pleasures 
of Ihe table. At last he grew so enormously corpulent, that he 
could neither support the weight of his own body, nor remove 
without the aid of machinery into the different apartments of his 
palace. Even the fatigue of subscribing his name to the writings 
which required his signature, was more than he could bear; and 
lo relieve him from this duty three commissioners were appointed, 
of whom two had authority to apply to the papers a dry stamp, 
bearing the letters of the king's name, and the third to draw a pen 
furnished with ink over the blank impression (2). An inveterate 
ulcer in the thigh, which had more than once threatened his life, 
and which now seemed to baffle all the skill of his surgeons, added 
to the irascibility of his temper ; and his imagination was perpe- 
tually haunted with apprehensions for the future safety of Edward 
his son and heir, a young prince, who had scarcely completed his 
ninth year. The king had no near relation of the blood royal, to 
whom he could intrust the care of the boy ; nor could Edward's na- 
tural guardians, his uncles, boast of any other influence, than what 
they derived from the royal flavoar. Two of these, Thomas and Ed- 
ward, had for some years resided at court : but the former had 
risen to no higher rank than that of knight; the latter, though he 
had been created earl of Hertford, and appointed lord chan^rlain, 
was possessed of little real power, and unsupported by family al- 
liances. They enjoyed, however, one advantage, of which the king 
IfUWseM' was probably ignorant. They were known to favour the 
new doctrines ; and all those who bore with reluctance the yoke of 
the six articles, looked impatiently to the commencement of a new 
reign, when they hoped that the young king, under the guidance 
of bis unales, would not only sheath the sword of persecution, but 
also adopt the reformed creed. 

There had for some time existed a spirit of acrimonious rivalry 
between the Seymours and the house of Howard. The aged duke 
of Noifolk witnessed with indignation their ascendency in the royd 
favour, and openly complained that the kingdom was governed by 
new men, while the ancient nobility was trampled in the dust. His 
son Henry, earl of Surrey, coukl not forgive the earl of Hertford 
fop having superseded him in the command of the garrison of Bou- 
logne -, and had been heard lo foretell, t^at the lime of revenge was 
not far distant. On the one hand the father and son were the most 
powerful subjects in the realm, and allied by descent to the royal 
fauHly ; on the other, though (hey had strenuously supported the 

(I) Hall, 160. (2) Rym. xv. 100- 102 
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king in his claim of the supremaey, they were on all other points 
zealous patrons of the ancient doctrines. Hence the ruin or. depress 
sion of the Howards became an object of equal iniportance to the 
uncles of the prince, and the men Of the new learning'; to those, 
that they might seize and re^in the reins of government during the 
minority of their nephew \ to these, that they uiigbt at length throw 
from their necks that intolerable yoke, the Ipenal statute of the sii^ 
articles (1). 

The rapid decline of the king's health in thQ month of Noyember 
admonished the Seymours and their associates to provide against 
his approaching death. Repeated consultalions were held ; and a 
plan was adopted to remove out of* their way the persons, whose 
power and talents they had the greatest reasotf to fear, the (hike of 
Norfolk with his son, and Gardiner bishop of Winchester. Of the dm. 2. 
charge brought against the bishop, we are ignorant. Bitt He pru- 
dently threw himself on the king's m^rcy \ and Henry, thoi]||) he 
did not immediately receive him into favour, was pleased,, to the 
disappointment of his enemies, to accept his submission (2). The 
fate of the two How^ds was more calamitous. While the royal 
mind, tormented with pain, and anxious, for the welfare of the 
prince, was alive to every suggestion, their enemies reminded the 
king of their power aAd ambition, of Iheir hatred of the Seymours, 
and of the general belief that Surrey had refused the hand of the 
daughter of Hertford, because he aspired-4o that of the lady Mary. 
Henry's jealousy was alarmed : the council received orders to in- 
quire into ttteir conduct ^ their enemies were invited to furnish 
charges against them \ and every malicious insinuation ^as ac- 
cepted by the credulity, and exaggerated by* the fears, of the sick 
monarch, till at last he persuaded himself^ that a conspiracy existed 
to ijlace the reins of government in i\^t hands of the Howards dur- 
ing his illness, and to give them th^ custody of the.pdnce in the 
event of Ids death (3). The earl was examined before the council 
on the same day with the bishop of Winchester. He defended him- 
self with spirit, and.ofiTered in scorn to fight his accuser in his shirt. 
Soon afterwards .the duke was summoned to court ^ and^ on his ar- 
rival, both father and son, ignorant of each other's arrest, were Dec. \% 
coDveyed^about the same time to separate cells in the Tower. 

The next day the duke's houses, his plate and all his personal 
property were seized by the royal commissioners. Not only several 
of his servants, but his mistress, Elizabeth Holland, and even his 

(l)Norfolkhiin8eIfintheTower, and ignorant pears to have been a'refasal of the bishop to 

of the canse of his imprisonment, seems to at- assent to an exchange of hinds of his bishopric, 

tribute it to the reformers. '* Undoubtedly/' he St. Pap. 1. 883. Gardiner afterwards maidtfained 

saystotheking, "Iknownotthatlhaveofrended that this was the work of a conspiracy formed 

'* any man, or that any man was offended with me* against him ; and offered to proTe his assertion by 

'* airtcssit were such as are angry with me, for witnesses in a court of justice. Bnmet, ii. 165. 

** being quick against such as hare been accused (3) The ambassadors at foreign courts were 

"* for sacramentaries." Apnd Herbert, 628. instructed that such was their crime. Herbert. 

(2) The occasion of th« king's displeasure ap- 617. 

IV. 14 
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daofhtor, theducheft of RichmoDd, relict of the king's natural sod, 
were sent in oastody to Londoii to be examined before the^council : 
add after a Ions intestigatioD, conducted with all Chat iiMpiisitorial 
rigour common in this reign, the charges selected out of the depo- 
sitions were laid before Henry. Of these the principal were, that 
the duke bore on his eseutcheon In the first quarter the arms of 
England with a label of silver, which belonged of right to the king's 
son; that the earl had introduced into his the armorial bearings of 
Edward the Oonilossor, whicli had never been borne by his ances- 
tors; that both had sought to merry the duchess of Richmond to the 
brother of the earl of Hertford, ^^ wishing her to endear herself 
^' into the king's fatour, that she might nile as others had done (l) ;'' 
and thai Surrey had said, ^' if the king die, who should have the 
"rule of the prince but my father or I?" In the judgment of 
Henry thft two first articlies proved an intention on the part of the 
Howards of ciaiming the crown; when occasion might serve, to the 
disherison of the prince ; the others, an attempt to rule the king 
and his son, and thus possess themselves of the government of the 
realm : the judges agreeing with the king, pronounced them suf- 
ficient to sustain an indictment for high treason ; and despalehcs, 
according to custotti, were forwarded to the ambassadors in foreign 
parts, stating that the duke and his son, had conspired to assume 
the government dvring the king's life, and to seize the person of the 
prince on the king's death (2). 
Soon alter their cmnmlttal the king's fever increased to an alarm- 
Dec. 26. ing height ; but on Christmas day he began to grow better; and 
the nei^ evening sending for his will, which had been originally 
drawn by the chancellor^ he ordered several alterations to be made 
in the presence of the earl of Hertford and of five others. Of these 
alterations the most important, whether it arose A*om his own judg- 
ment or the suggestion of the party, was the exclusion from the 
number of his executors of those persons, who professed fhe same re- 
ligious principles with himself, of the duke of Norfolk, as a prisoner 
under the charge of treason, of Gardiner, on account of his *' wll- 
" fulness," and of Thurlby, bishop of Westminster, because he was 
" schooled by Gardiner (.S)." A new copy was then ordered to be 
made : but whether the instrument which was afterwards produced, 
was a correct copy, or whether it was ever executed by the king, 
is a subject of conskleraft)le doubt (4). It may be divided into thfee 

(1^ If the reader recollect that the duchess was (2) .State Pap. I. 889—91 . Herb. 364. But see, 

theonke'sdaughter, the earl's sister, and widow in justification of the earl, the patents of the 

of the king's son, will he believe that her father 20th Ric. II. lo his ancestor Thomas Mowbray, 

and brother would advise her " to become Henry's (3) Fox, 815. First edit, 

harlot?" Tet this is the interpretation put on (4) In ite favour Harbin has extracted several 

her wotils in the paper laid before the king ! passages out of the eouncil book in the reign of 

Probably sho had been a great favourite during EdwaKl Vl. (HeiediUry Right, 197— isa)t !*«* 

her husband's Hfe, and therefore ther wished iliese passages merely show tkit tb«8£ who ware 

her to return a^ain to court. It was eight years suspected of havisg fosged itt aotv^fts if Aey 

since this marriage was tliought of. St. Pap. believed it to be genuitfe. A^aiastits-aot^^^i" 

57ft. city it was said that William Qerc put the king's 
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parts. The first provides for the interment of his body, and for 
masses to be said, and alms to be giren, for the benefit of his soul. 
The second, according to the power giyen to him by act of parlia- 
ment, limits the succession, in default of Issue by his children Ed* 
ward, Mary, and Elizabeth, to the descendants of his younger 
sister, the French queen, excluding the Scottish line, the issue of 
bis elder sister, the queen of Scotland. The third, after the ap- 
pointment of sixteen executors, most of them the adherents of the 
Seymours, selects the same persons to compose the privy council of 
the young king, till he shall have attained toe age of eighteen years • 
comi^ete, with fuH power to choose for him a wife, to govern the 
kingdom in his name, and to appoint to all offices under the crown. 
It is dated the thirtieth of December ; and, if it were genuine, was 
well calculated to secure to the Seymours the exercise of the sove- i>«c- so. 
reign authority during the minority of their nephew (1). It did not, 
however, free them from alurm on account of the Howards. The 
king's death was rapidly approaching ; and it was necessary to wait 
for the meeting of parliament, before (he ruin of these, their most 
formidable adversaries, could be fully and legally accomplished. 

The nation had witnessed with surprise the arrest and imprison- 
ment of these two noblemen. There was no individual in the realm, 
who possessed more powerful claims on the gratitude of Henry than 
the duke of Norfolk. He had devoted a long life to the service of 
his sovereign ; and had equally distinguished himself in the cabinet 
and in the field ; in embassies of importance abroad, and^in employ- 
ments of diffleolty and delicacy at home. His son was a nobleman . 
of the liighest promise. To hereditary courage and the accomplish- 
ments of a court, Surrey added, at that period no ordinary praise, a 
refined taste, and a competent knowledge of the polite arts. His 
poems, which delighted his contemporaries, will afford pleasure to 
the reader of the present day. But services and abiliries weighed as 
nothing in the scale against the interests of the opposite party. As a.d. 
soon as the holidays were over, the earl, as a commoner, was ar- j,*„"',3. 
raigned at Guildhall on a charge of having quartered on his shiekl. 
the arms of Edward the Confessor. In an eloquent and spirited de- 
fence, he showed that he had long borne those arms without con- 
tradiction, and that they had been assigned to him by a decision of 
the heralds. But the fact was admitted ^ the court pronounced it 
sufficient evidence that he aspired to the^hrone ^ and the jury found Jan. 19. 
him guilty. Six days later this gallant and accomplished nobleman 
perished on the scaffold (2). 



stamp to it, w1i«n Hemy was without sense or See Leriie on the Right of the Queen of Scots, p. 

ncoUflSlioa; and in proof of the assertion are 99, English edition, and p. 43> L>at. edit. Aho 

adduced ike testimonies of lord Paget and sir Leihington's Letters to Cecil, apnd Biimet> i. 

Bdamnd Bfonlagne, who were present, and who Records, p. 267^ 

acknowledged the same upon oath in Mary's (l) Rymer, xt. JlO. 

reign, boUi before the coancil, and in parliament. (3) See the indictmeot in Ifott's life of SnrrejT. 
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Bat it was still more difficult to discover matter against the fa- 
ther. For some weeks after his arrest the duke was iguorant of (he 
charge to be adduced against him. It was in vain that by repeated 
letters he requested to be confronted with his accusers, whoever 
they might be, in presence of the king, or at least of the council (1). 
suk. 13. At length, after many private examinations, he consented to sign a 
confession, which, to every unprejudiced mind, will appear a con- 
vincing proof of his innocence. In it he acknowledged that, during 
his service of so many years, he had comnranicated occasionally to 
others the royal secrets, contrary to his oath ; that he had concealed 
the treasonable act of his son in assuming the arms of Edward (he 
Confessor ; and that he had himself treasonably borne on his shield 
the arms of England, with the difference of a label of silver, the 
right of prince Edward (2). 

If by this submission the duke hoped to appease the royal dis- 
pleasure, he deceived himself ; in another attempt, to defeat the 
rapacity of his enemies, he proved more successful. They bad al- 
ready elicited a promise from Henry, that the spoils of (heir victim 
should in certain proportions be shared among them (3). But Nor- 
folk, sensible that his estate, if it were preserved entire, might be 
more easily recovered by his family, sent a petition to the king, re- 
presenting it as '^ good and stately gear,'' and requesting, as a 
favour, that it might be settled on prince Edward and his heirs for 
ever. The idea pleased the sick monarch. He assented to the peti- 
tion*, and, to satisfy his favourites, promised them an equivalent 
from some other source. This disappointment, however, did not 
Jan. 18. retard their proceedings against their prisoner. Instead of arraign- 
ing him before his peers, they brought into the house of lords a bill 
of attainder, founded on his confession. It had been customary on 
such occasions to wait for the royal assent till the close of the ses- 
sion. But two days after the bill had passed, the king suddenly 

(l) *< 1 am sure," he says to the king» " some was not priry to an orertnre for an accoramodft- 

** great enemy of mine hath informed yonr ma- tion with the bishop of Rome made by Gardiner, 

" jesty of some nntrue matter against me. Sir, and what were the contents of a letter written by 

" God doth know that in all my life I never him formerly to the bishop of Hereford, and 

*' thought one nntrue thought against you, or burnt after the death of that prelate by order of 

*' yoor succession : nor can no more judge or the bishop of Durham. He answered the three 

'* cast in my mind what should be laid to my first questions in the negative : the letter he said 

" charge, dun the dkild that was bom this contained the opinion of the northern men res- 

** night."—" Most noble and sovereign lord, for pecting Cromwell, but did not so much as men- 

** all the old service I have done you in my life, tion the king. Ibid. 189. 

" be so good ai»i gracious a lord unto me, that (2) The confession is in Herbert, 629. In the 

"either my accusers and 1 togedier may be " Memorials, etc.," of the "Howard family," by 

" brought before yonr royal majesty, or if your Mr. Howard of Corby, it is shown that his an- 

" pleasure shall not be to take that pains, then cestors had borne these arms from the time of 

" before your council." Herb. 627> 628. Jn an- Thomas of Brotherton, son of Edward I. 
other he repeats his request to be confronted with (3) He ordered Paget to " tot upon the earl of 

his accusers. " My desire is to have no more fa- Hertford." lands to the value of 666/. i%s. Ad. per 

" vour showed to me, than was showed to Crom- annum ; sir Thomas Seymour 300/., sir William 

" well, I being present. He was a false man ; but Herbert 266/. tii. 4d., the lords LisK St. John. 

" surely I am a true poor gentleman." Burnet, and Russell, and sir Anthony Denny, 200/. each, 

iii. Records, 190. He was examined whether he and the lord Wriothesley lOOA They were all 

had not written in cipher to others, whether he dissatisfied with the small amount of these grants, 

had not said that the bishop of Rome could dis- Burnet, ii. 6» out of the council book, 
solve the leagues between princes, whether he 
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grew worse: the precedent established in the case of Catherine j«o. 38. 
Howard was adopted ; and the next morning (he chancellor informed 
the two houses, that his majesty, anxious to All up the offices held 
by the duke of Norfolk, preparatory to the coronation of the prince, 
had appointed certain lords to signify his assent to the act of at- 
tainder. The commission under the sign manual was then read ; jan. 27. 
the royal assent was given in due form(l); and an order was de- 
spatched to the lieutenant of the Tower to execute his prisoner on 
the following morning. Such indecent haste, at a time when the 
king was lying in the agonies of death, warranted a suspicion that 
there were other persons besides Henry who thirsted for the Mood 
of the duke. But Providence watched over his life. Before the sun jaii.3s. 
rose, Henry was dead. The execution was accordingly suspended ; 
and in the reign of Mary the attainder was reversed, on the ground 
that the act of which he was accused, was not treason, and that 
Henry had not signed the commission, in virtue of which his pre- 
tended assent fiad been given (2). 

Of the king's conduct during his sickness, we know little. It is 
said that at the commencement he betrayed a wish to be reconciled 
to the see of Rome ; that the other bishops, afraid of the penalties, 
evaded the question *, but that Gardiner advised him to consult his 
parliament, and to commit his ideas to writing. He was constantly 
attended by his confessor, the bishop of Rochester, heard mass 
daily in his chamber, and received the communion under one kind. 
About a month before his death he endowed the magniflcent estab- Dee. n- 
lishment of Trinity College in Cambridge, for a master and sixty 
fellows and scholars, and afterwards -re-opened the church of the 
Grey Friar's, which, with St. Bartholomew's hospital, and an am- ju. s. 
pie revenue, he gave to the city of London. 

Of his sentiments on his death-bed nothing can be asserted with 
any degree of confidence. One account makes him die in the an- 
guish of despair ^ according to another he refused spiritual aid till 
he could only reply to the exhortation of the archbishop by a 
squeeze of the hand ; while a third represents him as expiring in the 
most edifying sentiments of devotion and repentance (3). Not only jan. 2s. 
the dangerous state in which he lay, but also his death, were care- 
fully concealed from the knowledge of^he public ; and the parlia- 

• • 
(1) Burnet (i. 848) telb us that Granmer, (2) Lords' Joomals, 389. Herbert, 623—63 

thoagh the king was so near his death, with- Burnet, i. 345—348. By the act 33 Henry VIII 

drew to Croydon, that he might not concur in cap. 21* the king's signature with his own hand 

tbe act of attainder, l>oth on account of its in- was required to such commission ; this, howerer, 

jufltiee, and because he and the duke were perso- was not signed with his own hand, but only 

nal enemies. These might indeed have been stamped. St. Pap. 1. 898* 

reasons why he should abstain from giving his (3) PInsienrs gentils-hommes Aiiglois m'ont 

▼ote : but that they had no weight with the arch- asseure qu'il eut belle repentance, et entre les 

bishop, is plain from the journals, which inform autres chnses de Tinjureet crime commise contre 

vm that, instead of absenting himself, as Burnet la dicte royuc ^meaning Anne Boleyo). Thevet, 

vrould persuade us, he attended in his place Cosmog. I. xti. quoted by O. £4 in reply to N«, 

every time the bill was read, and on the day on D. anno 1600, p. 58- 
which it received the royal assent. Journals, 
2SS, 286, 287. 289. 
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Jan. 29. iDeot, igDoraiii of the event, met and transacted business after the 
usual manner. Three days were employed by the earl of Hertford 
to secure the person of his royal nephew at Enfield, and to arrange 
with his associates the plan of their subsequent proceedinp. On the 
fourth the chancellor announced to the two houses the death of 

Jan. 31. Henry ; read to them an extract f^om the wijl respecting the govern- 
ment of the realm during the minority of his successor-, and then, 
declaring the parliament dissolved, invited the lords to pay their 
respects to the new king. That prince was the same dajr conducted 
to the Tower, and proclaimed by the style of Edward the sixth, 
king of England, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, and of 
the church of England and also of Ireland, in earlh the supreme 
head(l). 

To form a just estimate of the. character of Henry, we. must dis- 
tinguish between the young king, guided by the counsels of Wolsey , 
and Ihe monarch of more mature age, governing by his own judg- 
ment, and with the aid of ministers selected and fashioned by him* 
self. In his youth the beauty of his person, the elegance of his 
manners, and his adroitness in every martial and fashionable exer- 
cise, were calculated to attract the admiration of his subjects. His 
court was gay and splendid ; and a succession of amusements seemed 
to absorb his attention ; yet his pleasures were not permitted to en- 
croach on his more important duties : he assisted at the council, 
perused the despatches, and corresponded with his generals and 
ambassadors ; nor did the minister, trusted and powerful as he was, 
dare to act, till he had asked the opinion, and taken the pleasure 
of his sovereign. His natural abilities had been improved by study; 
and his esteem for literature may be inferred from the learned edu- 
cation which he gave to his^ children, and. from the number of 
eminent scholars to whom he granted pensions in foreign states, 
or on whom he bestowed preferment in his own. The immense 
treasure which he inherited from his father was perhaps a misfor- 
tune ; because it engendered habits of expense not to be supported 
from the ordinary revenue of the crown : and the soundness of his 
politics may be doubted, which, under the pretence of supporting 
the balance of power, repeatedly involved the nation in continental 
hostilities. Yet even these errors served to throw a lustre round the 
English throne, and raised its possessor in the eyes of his own sub- 
jects and of the different nations of Europe, fiut as the king ad- 
vanced in age, his vices gradually developed themselves : after the 
death of Wolsey they were indulged without restraint. He became 
as rapacjiousas he was prodigal ^ as obstinate as he was capricious ; 
as fickle in his friendships, as he was merciless in his resentments. 

(l) Joamais, 391. Rym. xv. 133. *' These be " twp of the dock in the mornuig : and the 

" to sii^ify to yoa that our late soTereign lord * ' king's majesty that now is, proelaimed king 

" 1 ^*u * ^*P*'**** "' Westminster upon Friday «• this present kst day of the same month." The 

" last, the 38th of this instant January, ahout eul of Sussex to the coontessi apadStiype, ii. 11. 
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Though liberal of his confldeoce, he soob grew suspicioiM of those 
whom he had trusted ; and, as if he possessed no other right to the 
crown than that which he derived from the very questionaUe claim 
of his father, he viewed with an evil eye every remote descendant 
of theiPlantageoets ; and eagerly embraced the slightest pi^lexts to 
remove those whom his jealousy represented as ftiture rivals to 
himself or his posterity. In pride and vanity he was. perhaps with- 
out a parallel. Inflated with the praises of interested admirers, he 
despised the Judgment of others ; acted as if he deemed himself in- 
fallible in matters of policy and religion ^and seemed to look upon 
dissent from his opinion as equivalent to a breach of allegiance. In 
his estimation, to submit and obey, were the great, the paramount 
duties of subjects ; and this persuasion steeled his breast against 
remorse for the blood which he shed, and led him to trample with- 
out scruple on the liberties of the nation. 

When he ascended the throne, there still existed a spirit of free- 
dom » which on more than one occasion defeated the arbitrary 
measures of the court, though directed by an able minister, and 
supported by the authority of the sovereign : but In the hipse of • 
few years that spirit bad fled, and before the death of Henry, the 
king of England had growninto a despot, the people had shrunk into 
a nation of slaves (1). The causes of this important change, in the 
relations between the sovereign and his subjects, may be found 
not. so much in the abilities or passions of the former, as in the ob- 
sequiousness of his parliaments, the assumption of the ecclesiastical 
supremacy, and the servility of the two religious parties which di- 
vided the nation. 

I. The house of peers no longer consisted of those powerful 
lords and prelates^ who in former periods had so often and so suc- 
cessfully resisted the encroachments of the sovereign. The reader 
has already witnessed the successive steps, by which most of the 
great families of the preceding reigns had become extinct^ and their 
immense possessions had been frittered away among the favourites 
and dependents of the court. The most opulent of the peers under 
Henry were poor in comparison with their predecessors; and by 
the operation of the stetute against liveries, they had lost the ac- 
customed means of arniiing their i^tainers in (Support of their quar- 
rels. In general they were new men, indebted for their present 
honours and estetes to the^bounty of Henry or of his father; and 
the proudest among the rest, by witnessing the attainders and exe- 
cutions of others, had been taught' to tremble for themselves, and to 
crouch in submission at the foot of a master, whose policy it was to 

(l) Qaando enim Yinqoam, non dico in Anglia, subjecta haberet, at naUnm oui<yaani ooDtra illias 

aln semper popoli liberiores sab resam imperio TohintatieiB pTacaidiom in^ legiboa constilntam 

• fuerant, sed omnino in aliqao christianorum esset, sed regis niitus omnia moderaretnr. Pole, 

regao, audituia est« ut anas sic pins omnibos fol. ci. 

.posset, ct sic omnia sue potestati ac libidini 
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depress the great, and punish their errors without mercy, whOc 
he selected his favoarites from the lowest classes, heaping on them 
honours and riches, and confiding to them the exercise of his au- 
thority (1). 

2^. By^ihe separation of th^ realm from the see of Rome, the de- 
pendence of the spiritual had been rendered still more complete 
than that of the temporal peers. Their riches had been diminished, 
their immunities taken away ; the support which they might have 
derived from the protection of the pontiff, was gone ; they were 
nothing more than the delegates of the king, exercising a preca- 
rious authority determinable at his pleasure. The ecclesiastical 
constitutions, which had so long formed part of the law of (he land, 
now depended on his breath, and were executed only by his suf- 
ferauce. The conyoeation indeed continued to be summoned : but 
its legislative authority was gone. Its principal business was to 
grant money : yet even these grants now owed their force, not to 
the consent of the grantors, but to the approbation of the other 
two houses, and the assent of the crown (2). 

S"". As for the third branch of the legislature, the eommons of 
England, they had not yet acquired«ufficienl importance to oppose 
any effectual barrier to the power of the sovereign -, yet care was 
taken that among them the leading members should be devoted to 
the crown, and that the speaker should be ope holding office, or 
high in the confidence of the ministers (3). Freedom of debate was, 
indeed, granted : but with a qualification which in reality amounted 
to a refusal. It was only a decent freedom (4) -, and as the king re- 
served to himself the right of deciding what was or was not 
decent, he frequently put down (he opponents of the court, by re- 
primanding the '' varlets '' in person, or by sending to them a 
threatening message. 

It is plain that from parliaments thus constituted, the crown had 
little to fear ; and though Wolsey had sought to govern without 
their aid, Henry found them so obsequious to his will, that he con- 
voked them repeatedly^ and was careful to have his mast wanton 
and despotic measures sanctioned with their approbation. The par- 
liament, as often as it was opened or closed by the king in person, 
offered a scene not unworthy of an oriental divan. The form indeed 

(1) Sic nobiles semper tnctaristi, at nnUios the earl of Southampton to Cromwell, Clec^. B. 
principata minore in honore faerint : in qaoe, ir. 176, and another from Gardiner to the coon- 
si quid leviter ddiqoissent, acerbissimns futsti ; cil, reminding them that the hoase of common* 
nihil onquam coiquam oondonasti ; omnes despi- was not complete, because he bad not made re- 
catui halraisti ; nollom apod te honoris ant ipra- turns as usnal for several places ( Foxe, ii. 69 ). 
tia: locum obtinere passu es : com interea sem- The treasurer and comptroller of the hoosdiold 
per alienissimos homines ex iofimaplebeassump* were accustomed to conduct the business of the 
tos dream te habueris, quibus snmma omnia crown. The former eenerally named the speaker, 
deferres. Pole, fol. Ixzxiii. See the Joarnals of &e commons for the foUowiug 

(2) Journals, 158. 218. 277. The first insUnce leigns, p. 24. 27. 37- 

which I find was in 1640. (4) Journals, J 67. This is the first time during 

(3) The members were in a great measure Henry's reign that the request of freedom of 
named by the crown or the lords. See a letter of speech u mentioned in the Journals, anno 1542. 
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differed but little fFom our present usage. The king sate on his 
throne ; on the right hand stood the chancellor, on Hie left the lord 
treasurer : whilst the peecs were placed on their benches, and the 
commons stood at the bar. But the aidresses^ made on these occa- 
sions by the chanceUor or the* speaker^ usually lasted more than an 
b9ur ; and their constant theme was theebaraeter of the king. The 
erators, in theiFefforts to surpass each other, fed his Tanity with 
the most hyperbolical praise. Crow well was unable, be believed all 
men were unable, to describe the unutterable qualities of the royal 
mind, the sublime virtues of the royal heart. Rich told him that in 
wisdom he was^ equal to.Solomon^ in strength and courage to Samp- 
son, in bemity and address to Absalwi : and Audeley declared be- 
fore his face, that God had anointed him with Ihe oil of. wisdom 
above his fellows, above the other kings of the earlfa, above all his 
predecessors ^ had given him a perfect knowledge of the Scriptures, 
with which he had prostrated the Roman GolMh ; a perfect know- 
ledge of the art of war, by which he had gained the most brilliant 
victories at the same lime in remote places -, and a perfect knowledge 
of the art of government, by which he had for thirty years secured 
to his own realm the blessings of peace, while all the other nations 
of Europe suffered the calamities of war. 

During Ihese harangues, as often as the words ''most sacred 
" majesty (1)'* were repeated, or any emphatic expression was pro- 
nounced, the lords rose, and the whole assembly, in token of respect 
and assent, bowed profoundly to the demi-god on the throne. Henry 
himself affected to hear such fulsome adulation with indifference. 
His answer was invariably the same : that he had no claim to supe- 
rior excellence; but that, if he did possess it, he gave the glory to 
God, the Author of all good gifts : it was, however, a pleasure to him 
to witness the affection of his subjects, and to learn that they were 
not insensible of the blessings which they enjoyed under his govern- 
ment (2). 

II. It is evident that the new dignity of head of the church, by 
transferring to the king (hat authority which had been hitherto 
exercised by the pontiff, must have considerably augmented the 
influence of the crown : but in addition, the arguments by which 
it was supported tended to debase the spirit of the people, and to 
exalt the royal prerogative above ^aw and equity. When the adver- 
saries of the supremacy asked in what passage of the sacred writings 
the government of the church was given to a layman, its advocates 
boldly appealed to those texts, which prescribe obedience to the 
established authorities. The king, they maintained, was the imago 
of God upon earth-, to disobey his commands was to disobey God 

(t) The title of Majesty is giveu to Henry II. (2) See the Journals, 8$. lOL 129. 161, 162- 
in two passages of the "Black Book of the Exche- 164. 167. 
*" qaer," i. 133. 2S5 ; the most ancient instances 
I have met with. 
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himself; to limit hig authority, when no limit was laid down, was 
an offence against the sovereign ; and to make dislinctions, when the 
Scripture made none, was an impiety against God. It was indeed 
acknowledged that this supreme authority might be employed un- 
reasonably and unjustly : but even then to resist was a crime : it 
became the duty of the sufferer to submit; and his only resource 
was to pray that the heart of his oppressor might be changed; his 
only consolation to reflect, that the king himself would hereafter be 
summoned to answer for his conduct before an unerring tribunal. 
Henry became a sincere believer in a doctrine so flattering to his 
pride, and easily persuaded himself that he did no more than his 
duty in punishing with severity the least opposition to his will. To 
impress it on the minds of the people, it was perpetually inculcated 
from the pulpit ; it was enforced in books of controversy, and 
instruction ; it was promulgated with authority in the '^ Instituiion," 
and afterwards in ihe ^^ Erudition of a Christian Man(l).'' From 
that period the doctrine of passive obedience formed a leading trait 
in the orthodox creed. 

III. The two great parlies, into which religious disputes had 
divided the nation, contributed also to strengthen thedespotic power 
of Henry. They were too jealous of each other, to watch, much less 
to resist, the encroachments of the crown. The great olivet of both 
was the same ; to win the favour of the king, that they might crush 
the power of their adversaries ; and with this view they flattered his 
vanity, submitted to his caprice, iaind became the obsequious slaves 
of his pleasure. Henry, on the other hand, whether it wcnre through 
policy or accident, played them off against each other ; sometimes 
appearing to lean to the old, sometimes to the new doctrines, alter- 
nately raising and depressing the hopes of each, but never suffering 
either party to obtain the complete ascendency over its opponent. 
Thus he kept them in a state of dependence on his will, and secured 
their concurrence to every measure, which his passion or caprice 
might suggest, without regard to reason or justice, or the funda- 
mental laws of the land. Of the extraordinary enactments which 
followed, a few instances may suffice. 1*. The succession to the 
crown was repeatedly altered, and at length left to the king's private 
judgment or affection. The right was first taken from Mary, and 
given to Elizabeth; then transferred fi*om Elizabeth to the king's 
issue by Jane Seymour or any future queen; next restored, on the 
failure of issue by prince Edward^ to both Mary and Elizabeth ; and 
lastly, failing issue by them, secured to any person or persons to 

<1) See Gardiner's Treatise de vera Obediea- «< Chriat's religion, yet je subjects most obey ia 

tia, in the Fasciculus irerum expetendamm» ii. " all wordly things as the Christians do under 

800; and Sampan's de Obedientia Regi prae- ** the truth, and ought so to do, as long ashe 

standa; ihid. 830 : also Strype, i. ill. Thus we " commandeth them not to do against God.' 

arc told in a sermon by archbishop Cranmer : Strype's Cranmer, Rec. 114' See also the king's 

«• Though the magistrates be evil and very tyrants books, the Articles, the Institution, and the Bni- 

" against the commonwealth, and enemies to dilion of a Christian Nan. 
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vihom it should plea^ him to assure it in remainder by his last 
wiU(l}. a"". Treasons were multiplied l)y the most vexatious, and 
often, if ridicule eould attach to so grave a matter, by the most 
ridiculous laws. It was once treason to dispute, it was afterwards 
treason to maintain, the validity of the marriage with Anne Boleyn^ 
or the legitimacy of her daughter. It became treason to many, 
without the royal license, any of the king's children, whether legi- 
timate or natural, or his paternal brothers or sisters, or their issue ; 
or for any woman to marry the king himself, unless she were a maid, 
or had previously revealed to him her former incontinence. It was 
made treason to call the king a heretic or schismatic, openly to wish 
him harm, or to slander him, his wife, or his issue (2). This, the 
most heinous of crimes in the eye of the law, was extended fh)m 
deeds end asseirtions to the very thoughts of men. Its guilt was 
incurred by any person who should by words, writing, imprinting, 
or any other ei&terior act, directly or indirectly accept or take. Judge 
or believe, that either of the royal marriages, that with Catherine, 
or that with Anne Boleyn, was valid, or who should protest that he 
was not bound to declare his opinion, or should refuse to swear- that 
Im would answer truly such .questions as should be asked him on 
those dangerous subjects. It would be difficult to discover, under 
the most despotic governments, a law more cruel and absurd. The 
validity or invalidity of the two marriages was certainly matter of 
opinion, supported and opposed on each side by so many con- 
tradictory arguments, that men of the soundest judgment might 
reasonably be expected to dilTer from each other. Yet Henry, by 
this statute, was authorized to dive ipto the breast of every in- 
dividual, to extort from him his secret -sentiments upon oath, and 
to subject him to the penalty of treason, if those sentiments did not 
accord with the royal pleasure (3). 3°. The king was made in a great 
measure independent of parliament, by two statutes, one of which 
gave to his proclamations the force of laws, the other appointed a 
tribunal, consisting of nine privy counsellors, with power to punish 
all transgressors of such proclamations (4). 4''. The dreadful pu- 
nishment of heresy was not confined to those who rejected the 
doctrines which had alipeady been declared orthodox, but it was 
extended beforehand to all persons who should teach or maintain 
any opinion contrary to such doctrines as the king might afterwards 

^1) 35 H«n. VIU. 23. 29 Han. VIII. 7. 36 Hen. Bnniet, ii. Rec. 114). On this accoont it was that ^ 

VIII. 3. the kinf required that bis proclaipattons should . ^t 

(3) 35 Ben. VIII. 33. 36 Hen. VIU. 1 3. 3S Hen. have the forae of acts of parliament. The hiU did 

VIII. IS. 33 Hen. VIII. 35. 33 Hen. VIII. 31. not pass without ** many large words" (lltfd). ■ 

(3) 38 Hen. VIII. c. 7. When it did pass, the reason assignedbtts, *< that 

(4) Si Hen. VIU. 8. 84 Hen. VIII. 33. We learn <• the king mifht not be driTen tfffMtradhis 
from a letter of bishop Gardiner that these sla. ** royal snprenMcy." As some check on the exer> 
tntec originated from a decision of the judges, eise of this new prerogatire, it was required (hat 
that the council could' not punish certain mer- the majority of the council should adrise the 
chants, who had exported grain in defiance of a proclamation ; and it was moreoTer declared, 
royal prodamatioa ; because they were permitted that such proclamation derived all its force 
to export it by act of parliament, as long as it *« from the authority of this act." See the statute 
was below a particular price^ (see Letter, apnd . itself. 
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publish. If the criminal were a clergyrhaD, he was to expiate his 
third oirence at the stake ; if a layman, to forfeit his personal pro- 
perty, and be imprisoned for life(l). Thus was Henry invested, by 
act of parliament, with the high prerogative of theological infalli- 
bility, and an obligation was laid on all men, without exception, 
whether of the new or of the old learning, to model their religious 
opinions and religious practice by the sole Judgment of their so- 
vereign. 5"". By an ex post facto law, those who had taken the first 
oalh against the papal authority, were reputed to have taken ^ and 
to be bound by, a second and much more comprehensive oath, 
which was afterwards enacted, and which, perhaps, had it been 
tendered to them, they would have refused (2). 

But that which made the severity of these statutes the more ter^ 
rible, was the manner in which criminal prosecutions were then 
conducted. The crown could hardly fail in convicting the prisoner, 
whatever might be his guilt or his innocence. He was first inter- 
rogated in his cell, urged with the hope of pardon to make a 
confession, or artfully led by ensnaring questions into dangerous 
admissions. When the materials of the prosecution were completed, 
they were laid before the grand inquest ; and, if the bill was found, 
the conviction of the accused might be pronounced certain : for, in 
the trial which followed, the real question submitted to the decision 
of the petit jury was, which of the two were more worthy of credit, 
the prisoner who maintained his innocence, or the grand inquest 
which had pronounced his guilt. With this view the indictment, 
with a summary of the proofs on which it had been found, was read ; 
and the accused, now perhaps for the first time acquainted with the 
nature of the evidence against him, was indulged with the liberty 
of speaking in his own defence. Still he could not insist on the 
production of his accusers that he might obtain the benefit of cross- 
examination ; nor claim the aid of counsel to rep^l the taunts, and 
unravel the sophistry too often employed at that period by the 
advocates of the crown (3). In this method of trial, every chance was 
in favour of the prosecution ^ and yet it was gladly exchanged for 

(1) 34 Hen. VIII. l. ceedings was now npon trial: aadontbat ac- 

(2) 35 Hen. VIII. i. count the names of the acnisers were relumed 

(3) I speak with difQdence on this subject : but on the back of the indictment, that they might 
I conceive that the refusal to confront the ac- be challenged as witnesses. It was first in the 
CQsers with the accused, grew out of the ancient reign of Edward VI. that the law allowed the ac* 
manner of administering justice, and was strictly cnsers to be brought forward; and after that it 
conformable to the practice of the courts of law. was long before the judges oonld be prevailed 
Originally there was but one jury, that which is upon to depart from the ancient practice. See 
called the grand inquest. If the prisoner, on the Mr. ReeTes' History of English Law, ii. 26<* 
presentment of this jury, pleaded not guilty, the 459. >▼• 494 — 505. At the trial of the duke of 
judge midit allow him to prove his innocence by Buckingham the witnesses or accusers were in- 
the ordwd afterwards by the ordeal or battle, deed brought before him. But it seems to ham 
and lastly by his country, that is by the verdict been a particular indulgence : *■ for the king- had 
of a petit jury, who should decide on the pre- *' commanded that the laws should be ministered 
sentment by the grand inquest. But in this case " to him with favoor and right." Nor does it a^ 
none of the former jury, or their witnesses, tech* pear that then they were cross-examined. " Their 
nically termed accusers, and identified with them, " depositions were read, and the deponents were 
could be produced in court ; because they were "delivered as prisoners to the officers of the 
an interested party, the propriety of whose pro- " Tower." Hall, fol. 85. 
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the expedient discovered by Cromwell, and afterwards employed 
against its autlior. Instead of a public trial, the minister introduced 
a bill of attainder into parliament, accompanied with such documents 
as he thought proper to submit. It was passed by the two houses 
with ail convenient expedition ; and the unfortunate prisoner found 
himself condemned to the scaffold or the gallows, without the op- 
portunity of opening his mouth in his own vindication. 

To proceed by attainder became the usual practice in the latter 
portion of the king's reign. It was more certain in the result, by 
depriving the accused of the few advantages which he possessed in 
the ordinary courts ; it enabled the minister to gratify the royal 
suspicion or resentment without the danger of refutation, or of 
unpleasant disclosures ; and it satisfied the minds of the people, who, 
unacquainted with the real merits of the case^ could not dispute the 
equity of a judgment given with the unanimous assent of the whole 
legislature. 

Thus it was that by the obsequiousness of the parliament, the 
assumption of the ecclesiastical supremacy, and the servility of re- 
ligious factions, Henry acquired and exercised the most despotic 
sway over the lives, the fortunes, and the liberties of his subjects. 
Happily, the forms of a free government were still suffered to exist : 
into these forms a spirit of resistance to arbitrary power gradually 
infused itself; the pretensions of the crown were opposed by the 
claims of the people ; and the result of a long and arduous struggle 
was that constitution, which for more than a century has excited the 
envy and the admiration of Europe. 
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Hertford is made Protector and Dvkft of Somerset— War with Scotland— Battle of Phi- 
keaclei^^h— Progress of the Reformation— Book of Common Prayer— LonI Admiral 
arrested and breaded— Discontent and Insurrections— France declares War— Pro- 
tector is sent to the Tower and discharged— 'Peace— Depriration of bishops— TronbTes 
of the Lady Mary— Foreign Preachers—Somerset arrested and executed— New Parlia- 
ment—Warwick's ambition— Death of the King. 

In former limes the right of appointing the council of regCDC]^, 
1^^^- and the officers of stale, during the minority of the sovereign, had 
been claimed and exercised by the house of lords (J) ; but by the 
statute of the 28th of the late reign Henry himself had been em- 
powered to provide for the administration of the government, 
during the nopage of his successor, either by letters patent, or by 
his last will signed with his own hand. In the second part of that 
instrument which the chancellor had produced to the two houses 
of parliament as the royal testament, the king was made to avail 
himself of this privilege; and to ordain that the sixteen individuals, 
whom he had named his executors, should constitute the privy 
council, and exercise the authority of the crown, until his son, 
who was then in his tenth, should have completed his eighteenth 
year. These were Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury ; the lord 
Wriothesley, lord chancellor ^ the lord St. John, great master ; the 
earl of Hertford, ^reat chamberlain, and uncle to the young king ; 
the lord Russell, privy seal; the viscount Lisle, high admiral; 
Tunstall, bishop of Durham ; sir Anthony Brown, master of the 
horse; sir Edward Montague, chief justice of the common pleas; 
Mr. Justice Bromley ; sir Edward North, chancellor of the court of 
augmentations ; sii' William Paget, chief secretary ; sir Anthony 

(l) See tbis History, vol. iih p. iSS- 164. 
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Denny, and sir WHNam Herbqrt, chief genttemen of (he privy 
chamber -, sir Edward Wotton, treasurer of Calais ; and Dr. Wotton, 
dean of Canterbury and York. 

The publication of these names provoked the censure of many, 
the surprise of all. It was remarked that they were not only new 
men, raised to honours and office by the Judgment or partiality of 
the late king, but foi^ the most part the very individuals who had 
constantly attended him during his sickness, and had possessed ex- 
clusively the benefit of access to his person. To aid them in cases 
of difficulty, the will had appointed a s^ond council, consisting of 
twelve persons, the earb of Arundel and Essex, sir Thomas Chey- 
ney, treasurer, and sir John Gage, comptroller of theiiousehoM-, 
sir Anthony Wingfield, vice-chamberlain •, sir William Petre, chief 
secretary; sir Richard Rich, sir John Baker, sir Ralph Sadler, sir 
Thomas Seymour, another uncle of the young king, sir Richard 
Southwell, and sir Edaiund Peckham. But these were not invested 
with any real authority. They could only tender their advice on 
occasions when it might be required (i). 

. The reader has already seen that the new king was proclaimed 
on the Monday after his fiilher^s death. On the same day the 
excicutors, being assembled in the Tower, ^^ resolved not only to j«n. 31. 
^^ stand to, and maintain, the last will and testament of their 
'^ master the late king, and every part and article of the same, to 
*^ the uttermost of their power, wits, and cunning, but also that 
^^ every one of them present should take a corporal oath upon a 
*^ book, for the more assured and effectual accomplishment of the 
^^ same (2).'' Scarcely, however, had they taken this oath, when they 
were called upon to break it by the ambition of the earl of Hertford ; Feb. 1. 
whose partisans pretended, that for convenience and despatch it 
would be necessary to appoint one of the council, to transact busi- 
ness with the foreign envoys, and to represent on other occasions 
the person of the young sovereign. By Wriothesley the project wi» 
opposed with boldness and warmth. He appealed to the words and 
the spirit of the will, by which all the executors were invested 
with equal powers ; and he contended that, by giving themselves a 
superior, they would invalidate that which was the only foundation 
of their present authority. But to argue was fruitless. A majority 
had been previously secured : the chancellor withdrew his opposi- 
tion, on an understanding that the new officer should not presume 
to act without the assent of the majority of the council \ and the earl 
of Hertford was immediately appointed protector of the realm, and 
guardian of the king's person. His talents were perhaps unequal to 
the situation : but two circumstances pleaded in his favour. He was 
uncle to tlie king : and be could not boast of royal blood in his veins. 

(1) Rym. XT. 114. 116. (2) Conncil-book, Hari. MS. 352. Bromley and 

the two Wottons were absent. 
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Tbe first naturally interested him in the w6iraie»of bis n«phew ^ the 
second forbade bim to aspire to the throne. 

In the afternoon Ihe executors conducted tbe yooog. Edward into 
tbe chamber of presence-, where all the lords temporal and spiritual 
waited to receive bim. Each in. succession approached the king, 
kissed Ins band kneeling, and said, ^^ God save your grace/' Tbe 
chancellor then e:Kp]ained to them the dispositions in the will of 
their late sovereign, and the resolution of bis eacecutors to place the 
earl of Hertford at their bead. Tbey unanimously signified their 
assent; tbe new protector expressed bis gratitude; and Edward, 
pulling off his cap, said : ^^ We heartily thank pu, \ng lords all ; 
^' and, hereafter, in all that ye shall Jbtave to do witti us for any suit 
^^ or causes, ye shall be tawtily welcome.'' The appointment of 
Hertfood was announced by proclamation, and was received jvlth 
tr(^sports of joy by all who were attached to* Ihe new doctrines, 
or who sought to improve tkeir fortunes at tbe expense of the 
church (1). 

In this instance tbe menQl)ers of the qouncil bad been driven by 
tbe ambition of Hertford to violate tbe known will of their late sove- 
reign : in another and more doubtful matter they were induced by 
views of personal interest to execute with scrupulous exactitude 
certain designs, which be was said to have formed. By a clause in 
tbe body of tbe will, Henry bad charged tb^m with tbe obligation 
of ratifying every girt, of performing every promise, which he 
should have made before bis daath. What these gifts and promises 
might be, must, it was presumed, be known to Paget, Herbert, and 
Denny, who bad stood high i|i (he confidence, and had been con- 
Stantly in tbe chamber, of the dying monarch. These gentlemen 
were therefore interrogated before their colleagues; and fr6m their 
depositions it was inferred, that the king bad intended to give a 
dukedom to Hertford, to create the earl of Essex, his queen's bro- 
ther, a marquess, to raise tbe viscount Lisle and lord Wriotbesley 
to tbe higher rank of earls, and to confer the title of baron on sir 
Thomas Seymour, sir Richard Rich, sir John St. Leger, sir Wil- 
liam Witloughby, sir Edward Sheffield, and sir Christopher Danby ; 
and that, to enable the new peers to support their respective titles, 
be bad destined for Hertford an estate in land of 8002. per annum, 
with a yeairly pension of 300/. from the first bishopric which should 
become vacant, and the incomes of a treasurersbip, a deanery, and 
six prebends in different cathedrals ; for each of the others a pro- 
portionate increase of yearly income; and for tbe three deponents, 

(l) Burnet, ii. 4. Stowe, 593. Strype, 14. " minster, before the breatK was ont of the bodjr 

That the office of protector was 'the object of " of the king that dead is ; remember what you 

Hertford's ambition* and that he had prerionslj *' promise4 me immediately after, demising wilh 

intrigued to obtain it, is evident from a letter ** me about the place which you now occupy." 

written to him afterwards by Paget. ** Remember July T» 1549. Apud Strype, ii. Rec. p. 109. 
•« what you promised me in the gallery at West- 
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Paget, Herbert, and Denny, 400 pounds, 400 marks, and 200 
pounds (1). Two out of the number, St. Leger and Danby, had 
sufficient yirtue to refuse the honours and revenues which were 
allotted to them -.Hertford was created duke of Somerset, Essex Feb. i«. 
marquess of Northampton, Lisle earl of Warwick, Wriothesley earl 
of Southampton, and Seymour, Rich, Willoughby, and Sheffield, 
barons of the same names ; and to all these, with the exception of 
ffae two last, and to Cranmer, Paget,' Herbert, and Denny, and 
more than thirty other persons, were assigned in different pro- 
portions manors and lordships gut of the lands which had belonged 
to the dissolved monasteries, or still belonged to the existing 
bishoprics (2)« But sir Thomas Seymour was not satisfied : as uncle 
of. the king he aspired to office no less than rank^ and to appease 
his discontent the new earl of Warwick resigned in his favour the 
patent of high admiral, and was indemnified with that of great 
chamberlain, which Somerset had exchanged for the dignities of 
lord high treasurer and earl marshal, forfeited by the attainder of 
the duke of Norfolk (3). These proceedings did not pass without 
severe animadversion. Why, it was asked, were not the executors 
content with the authority which they derived from the will of their 
late master? Why did they reward themselves beforehand, instead 
of waiting till their young sovereign should be of age, when he 
might recompense their services according to their respective 
merits? 

The interment of Henry was performed in the usual style of 
royal magnificence (4); but at the coronation of his son, men ob- Feb. 20. 
served with surprise several departures from ancient precedent. 
That the delicate health of the young king might not suffer from 
fatigue, the accustomed ceremony was considerably abridged; and, 
under pretence of respect for the laws and constitution of the realm 
an important alteration was introduced into that part of the form, 
which had been devised by our Saxon ancestors, to put the new 
sovereign in mind that he held his crown by the free choice of the 

^4) BuiMt, «x lib. Cone. ii. 7. It is obsetrrable serrice, Ntjrroy, king at arms, called alood. 

tbat the deponents say : *' the king, being on his " Of year charity pray for the soul of the high 

** death'bedpntin mind of what he had promised, "and mighty prince, our late sovereign lord, 

*• ordered it to be put in his will, that his execu- *' Henry Vlll." Ou the Hth of February, the 

** tors should perform ererything that should ap> body wasremored to Sion house, on the 15th (o 

'* pear to have been promised by him." Ibid. "Windsor, and the next day was interred in thi; 

Snch a clause, indeed, appears in the body of the midst of tbe choir, near to the body of Jane Se} • 

will. But how could it be thov, ifHenvy ordered mour. Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, preached 

it to be inserted, only when he was oa his death- the sermon and read the funeral service. Wheu 

bed, that is, about the 28th of January ? The he cast the mould into the grave, saying, pulvis 

will purports to have been executed four weeks pulveri, cinis cinerl, the lord greaf master, the 

before, on the 30th of December. lord chamberlain, the treasurer, comptroller, and 

(3) See the names in Strype, ii. 78* gentlemen ushers, broke tlieir stayes into three 

(3) Rym. xv. |24, 137. 130. Stowe, 503. parls over their heads, and threw the fragments 

(4) The body lay in sUte in the chapel of upoh the coffin. The psalm, '< De profundis/' 
Whitehall, which was hung with black cloth, was then said: and Garter, king at arms, attended 
Eighty large wax tapers were kept constantly by the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop 
baming : twelve lords mourners sat around, oi Durham, immediately proclaimed the style of 
within a n^il ; and every day masses and a dirge the new sovereign. See Sandford, 493. Strype, 
were performed. At the commencement of the ii. Rec. 3 — 17. Hayward, 275. 

IV. 15 
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natioD. Hilberlo it bad been ftbe custom for Ibe archMsbop, first 
to receive the king's oalb to preserve the liberties of tbe realm, 
and then to ask tbe people if tbey were willing to aeeept bim, and 
obey hirn as their liege lord. Now tbe order was inverted ; and not 
only did tbe address to Ibe people precede tbe oath of the king, but 
ip that very address tbey were reminded that be held bis crown bjr 
descent, and that it was their duty to submit to bis rule, '' Sir;" 
said the metropolitan, ^^ I here present king Edward, rightful amt 
^^ undoubted inheritor, by tbe laws of God and man, to the royal 
*•' dignity and crown imperial of this realm, whose consecration, 
^' inunction, and coronation, is appointed by all the nobles and 
'^ peers of the land to be this day. Will ye serve at tUs time, and 
^^ give your good wills and assents to tbe same consecration, 
^' inunction, and coronation, as by your duty of allegiance ye be 
^^ bound to do?'' When the accbimations of the spectators had 
subsided, the young Edward took the accustomed oath, first on tbfr 
sacrament, and then on the book of the gospels. He was neit 
anointed Met the ancient form ^ the protector ancT the archbishq;!^ 
placed on his bead successively three crowns, emblematic of tbe 
three kingdoms of England, France, and Ireland ; and the lords 
and prelates first did homage two by two, and then in a body pro^ 
mised fealty on their knees (1). Instead of a sermon, Granmer pro- 
nounced a short address to the new sovereign, telling him that the 
promises which he had just made could not affect his right to sway 
the sceptre of his dominions. That right he, like his predecessors, 
had derived from God : whence it followed, that neither the bishop- 
of Rome, nor any other bishop, could impose conditions on him 
at his coronation, nor pretend to deprive him of his crown on the 
plea that he had broken his coronation oath. Yet these solemn ritea 
served to admonish him of his duties j which were, ^^as God's 
' vicegerent and Christ's vicar, to see that God be worshipped^ 
^ and idolatry be destroyed , that the tyranny of tbe bishop of 
^ Rome be banished, and images be removed ; to reward virtue, 
' and revenge vice; to justify the innocent and relieve the poor; to 
^ repress violence, and execute Justice. Let him do this, and be 
^ would become a second Josias, whose fame would remain to ih» 
^ end of days." The ceremony was concluded with a solemn high 
mass, sung by the archbishop (2). 

As aoon as Henry YL had been crowned at the age of eight 
years, his uncle, the duke of Gloucester, was compelled to resign 
the ofBce of protector, and to content himself with the title of prime 
counsellor (3). But this precedent did not accord with the ambitious 
views of Somerset, who instead of descending from the height to 

(t) Compare the forn in Rymer, rii. 158, (2) Strype'sGnnner, I44. 
with that in Bnmet, ii. Records, 99, and Strype's {$} Rot. Part. iv. 3ST. 
Cranincr, 142. Strype's MemorraI», ii. App. 30- 
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which he ttiad risen, aspihed to render himself entirely independent 
of his colleagues. In (he attempt he couM k*e1y on the cordial sup- 
port of CrAniher, and of the partisans of the rerormalion : but he 
anticipated a formidable oppbsition from the legal knowledge and 
undaunted mind of the chancellor, the new eaH df Southampton. 
The conduct of that nobleman during the last reign wa$ an earnest 
Of ^is resistance to any measure which might tehd to additional 
innoTations in religion \ and his influence had been proved on a 
recent occasion, when 16 the mortification of Somerset, he had re- 
duced the office of protector to a mere title without actual autho- 
rity. But the imprudence of Southampton furnished his enemies 
with weapons against himself. Unable to attend at the same time 
the daily deliberations of the council, and his duties in the chancery, 
he had^ Without consulting his colleagues, put the gfeat seal to a Feb. a. 
commissioh, empowering in the king's name four masters to hear 
all mannef of causes in bis absence, and giving to their decrees the 
same farce as if they had been pronounced by the chancell<)r him- 
self, provided that before enrolment they were ratified with his sig- 
nature. A petition against this arrangement wa§ presented by Feb. 23. 
several lawyers at the secret suggestion of the protector -, by the 
council it was referred to the Judges \ and the judges twice returned 
the same answei*, that the chancellor, by affixing the great seal 
Without sufficient warrant to the commissiod^ had been guilty of an 
offence against the king^ which at common law was punishable with 
the loss of Office, and fine and imprisonment at the royal pleasure. 
In his own defence Southampton argued^ that the commission was Mar. e. 
legal, and that he had been competent to issuje it without requesting ' 
theassent of his colleagues ; that, eten admitting it lo be illegal, 
they could Only revoke it, to which he had no objection ; that he 
beld his office by patent from the late king, and that they, as exe- 
cutors, were not authorized by the wffl to deprive him of it. Find- 
ing, however, that it was 16 vain to contend againsT the majority, 
he made his submission^ and was suff)&red lo retire to bis residence 
at Ely house. The same evening he resigned the seal, which was 
given to the lord S(^ John, and received an order to remain a pri- 
soner in his own house, and to wait the decision of the council re- 
specting the amount of his fine (1). What precedent the chancellor 
n»ight haVe for his conduct is uncertain. The commission, whit^h 
lie had Issued Without warrant, seems unjustifiable : but his de- 
privation for a mere error in Judgment Wsis censored as h^rsh and 
tyrannical. 

The next mieafture adopted by Someihs^t di^losed (b^ r^al cau^e 
of Southaihplefn's disgrace. Though the duke possessed the titM of 
protector, he had been compelled to accept it on the condition that 

(1) Barnet, ii. IS- Rceonis, 96. 
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Hir. 13. he should never act without the assent of the majority of the coun- 
cil : now he procured letters patent under the great seal, conferring 
on himself alone the whole authority of the crown. This extraor- 
dinary instmment confirmed his former appointment, and ratified 
all his acts under it \ it swept away the two separate councils ap- 
pointed hy the will ^ confounded the eiecutors and their advisers 
under the common name of counsellors to the king ; and authorized 
the protector to swell their number to an unlimited extent by the 
addition of such persons as he might think proper, and to select 
from the whole body a few individuals, who should form the privy 
council. It did not, however, bind him to follow their advice. He 
was still empowered to act independently, and in every case to de- 
cide according to his own judgment, till the king should have com- 
pleted his eighteenth year (1). Two months had not yet elapsed 
since the death of Henry \ and, in that short space, the whole frame 
of government settled by his will had been dissolved, and the autho-* 
rity with which he had invested his executors had been suppressed, 
by the very men to whom he had given his confidence, and who- 
had solemnly sworn to fulfil his intentions. It was asked, on wha( 
principle of law or reason the present revolution had been effected. 
If the will possessed any force, the executors could not transfer to 
one person all those powers which it had confided to the joint wis- 
dom of sixteen ; if it did not, then they were unauthorized indivi- 
duals, and incompetent to new->model the government of the realm. 
It was observed, that the intelligence of the death of Henry had 
made a deep impression on the mind of the king of France. Thai 
monarch entertained a notion that the duration of their lives was 
limited to the same year ; and sought in vain to divert his melan- 
choly by change of residence and the pleasures of the chase. At the 
««r. II. same time he appeared to feel an affection for the son of his former 
friend : a proposal was m^M and accepted to renew the alliance 
between the crowns \ and messengers had already been appointed 
to receive the oaths of the two monarchs, when Francis expired at 
Mcr. St. RambouiUet, about two months after the; death of his English bro- 
ther (2). His son and successor Henry II. pursued a very different 
policy, under the guidance of the duke of Guise and the cardinal of 
Lorrain. He felt a deep interest in the fortunes of the infant queen 
of Scotland ; and, when the treaty was offered to him for signature, 
refused to shackle himself with engagements, which might prevent 
him from espousing her cause. Still appearances of amity were pre- 
served. As Francis had ordered a solemn service to be performed 
for Henry in the cathedral of Pads, so, to return 4he compUoient, 
Jiuw 19. Granmer was employed to sing a mas& of requiem for Francis in 

(i) Burnet, ii, 15. Records 98. It was signed Northampton, Brown, and Paget, execntors, and 
by Somerset himself, Cramner^ St. John, Russell, by Cheyney, one of their advisers. 

(2) Rym, xv. t39-*l42. 149. 
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the church of St. Paul (1). But the sequel showed that the jealousy 
of the French cabinet was not without foundation. Tlie protector 
was at the very time busily employed in levying troops at home ; his 
secret ageiits hired bands of discharged veterans in Germany, Italy, 
and Spain ^ and an active correspondence was kept up between the 
council and the murderers of cardinal Beaton in Scotland. But, to 
introduce these new allies to the notice of the reader, it will be 
necessary to revert to the year 1544. 

It was in that year that Henry, foiled by the cardinal in his at- 
tempt to obtain the custody of the young queen, despatched the earl ^ 
of Hertford to invade Scotland at the head of a powerful army (2). 
He had repeatedly signified a wish to his Scottish adherents to have 
Beaton seized, and sent a prisoner to England : and now a person 
named Wishart came to Hertford, and by him was forwarded to 
Henry, the bearer of an ofiTer from Kirkaldy, the master of Rothes, 
and John Gharteris, '*' to apprehend or slee the cardinar' in one 
of his journeys through Fife (3). We know not what answer he re- 
ceived : probably it was the same as was given the next year to the 
earl of Gassilis, who, having visited the king, on his return to Scot- 
land informed Sadler that his friends would murder the cardinal for 
a reward proportioned to their services. Henry was unwilling to 
commit himself by the express approbation of the crime : and Sad- 
ler was instructed to reply that, if he were in the place of Gassilis, 
he would do the deed, and trust to the king's gratitude for the 
reward (4). They, however, required the royal assurance ; Grich'- * 
ton, laird of Brunston, repeated the ofiTer; and, though be received 
the same answer, continued to correspond with Henry on the sub- 
ject. At last revenge stimulated the conspirators to do that, to which 
they had hitherto been tempted by the mere prospect of pecuniary 
remuneration. Under their protection George Wishart, perhaps 
tlie same who had conveyed the first offer to Henry (5), had preached 
for some time the new gospel, and been the exciting cause of re- 
pealed riots. He had the misfortune, however, to fall into the hands 
of Beaton, by whose orders he was condemned and executed at 
St. Andrew's, being hanged for sedition, and burnt for heresy. To 

(1) Stowe, 594. The naoM of the aBibeasador ** ereatofe within the same." See these dim 

vras Vielleville, who was so delighted with the barbarous instructions in Tytler, vi. 478* 
national sports of bull-baiting and bear-baiting, (3) Keith, 44. Tytler, vi. 456. 
that he undertook to introduce these elegant (4) ** His highness not reputing the fact mete 

amosements among his countrymen, and took *« to be set forward expressly by his majesty, will 

back with him a bull and bull-dogs to France. ** not seem to hare to do in it, andyetnolnuslik- 

For some years bull-baiting continued to be in ** iug the offer thinketh good that Mr. Sadler 

hi gb farour, but fell into disuse diuring the reli- ** should say that if he were in the earl of Cassillis 

gious wars which follewed. Mem. xxriii. 331. " place," etc. Tytler's history of Scotland, 461. 

^2) He was instructed «' to raze to the ground These deeds of darkness had escaped the notice of 

*' the castle of Edinburgh, Holyirood bouse, Leith, historians during three centuries, but hare been 

** aiid the Tillages, and to put man, woman, and latdy exposed to the public eye by the industry 

'* child to the sword, wherever resistance was and research of BIr. Tytler. 
*' ofrered; and then to proceed to the cardinal's (5) This has been often asserted, and is ren- 

*< town of St. Andrew's, not to leave there a stone dered probable by the known' connexion between 

"^ or a stick standing, and not to spare a living him and all the parties to these attempts against 

the cardinal. 
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tbis pro^o^lioo wm added a priyate quarrel between the cardinal 
and Ihe n^ter of Rothes, respecliog an estate in Fife : and onlj 
two months aRer the death of W^hart, that youo9 Doblefflan, 

May 39. [^jricaldy, and others, ^^ were stirred up by the Lord," if we may 
believe Foi^e (IX to m^ke the atlewpt whioh they had so long me^ 
dita^d. ProfiliDg of the negligence of the warder, they entered the. 
easUe of $t. Andrew's at an early hour, and slew the cardinal in hift 
bed>chamber. At the first alarm the citizens hastened to the defence 
of their archbishop ; but, at the sight of the dead body su^^nded 
from a window, they retired lo their homes. The castle had beeii 
lately fortified and provisioned ; Knos, the Seottish refbraier, te 
^ow his approbation of ^' the godly foci," led one hundred and 
forty of his disciples to the aid of the ipurderers ^ and » resolulioa 
waa formed by the who!>0 body to defend themselves against aH op- 
*. >• poRenIs, and tosolicitlheproteetionoflbe king of England. Neither 

jJLe i\ did the treaty of Gampea disappoint their hopes. If the Scots were 
in^hided in it, yet Henry would only bind himself to abstain from 
hfOstUities, provided no additional provocation were given ; and, on 
the oiher side, the earl of Anran, the governor, refused lo accept of 
any peace, unless the Si^oltisb fortresses, in possession of the Eng- 
lish« were restored, and the murderers of Beaton were aba«donei| 
to their fate. 

Sept. 16. After some negotiation he. sat down before the casUe : but thougk 

hf^ bore with, patience the severity of the winter, though herepulsecl 

' an DogUsh squadron conveying money and military stores, the ob- 

SittMacy of the garrison defeated every aUeoipt ; and he was at las^ 

^•j.^"^' compelled to break up the siege that he ought preside ala conveo- 

Feb.' iiof^ of Qie three estates in the capital. The death of Henry made 

Har. Q. Q^ aUera^oo in the poltey of the English cabinet. The protector 
hastily concluded t^ tceaties with the murderers ; by the. first of. 
which tkiey bo^ad.- themselves to procure, with all their power, the 
marriage of their infant soveceign with Edward YI., and never to 

Mar. 15. sufreuder the castle during her minority to any Scotsman without 
a previous licence in writing from the king and the protector ; by 
the second they engaged to give efitectual aid to the English army 
which should enter Scoliand, for the purpose of obtaining possession 
of the young queen, and lo deliver the castle to English coqimis- 
sioners^ as soon, as she should come into the hands of Edward YI. 
or the marriage between them should be solemnized. The English 
government in return granted pensions to each of the chiefli, and 
undertook to pay half-yearly the wages ofa garrison of one hundred 
and twenty men (2)t 
The seqond. of these treaties was hdi:dly si^ed before it was 

(1) Fose, 536. per ammitt. For the paj of die garrison, etc., 

(2) Rym.xT. JSS. U4. Tiie prnsion to the they wceived in February 118^., and in M*y 
masler of Rothes was 28QA > to KJrkadlr, 900/. 130Q/., Burnet, ii. 9- 31* 
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trocherioudy eomiminkated to the goyenutt*. Frdm it he ditedyerad Mar. to. 
tte object of the pr^^tcctor *, add imniedlateljr pobllsliedft proclama- 
tiOD^ ertleriii^ ail feDctt>ie men to aasenAle, on forty day^' noticcf^ 
Bla gif en place,.with provisions for a inoBlh, tliai they flight be pre - 
psted to repel lie threatened inyasion of their eo«mtry. For greater 
securiiy lie applied to the new king of France^ who cheerfully eon- 
trmed the aacieot alliance between Ihe ttiro kingdoms, and added a 
promise of suceoar both in men and money. The irruptions of the 
' Evgliak marebet^had caAled Arran fc^ the borders, where hfe razed 
U»ihm gronnd the caitle of Langhope, but was called from the siege 
of Cawnnyllis to St. Andrew's by the arrival of Strozzi, pridr of j«ie 
Capaa, i^ith a fleet of sitteen French gallies. The comlnned ibrces 
iHskeged the castle ; a considerable breach was made by the Frencb juiy 23 . 
flrtiK^y; and the garrison stfrrendlered with a promise of their 
lives. Tlie priBooer^ were coeveyed to France, and placed at the joiy^o. 
disposal of Henryy who eewflned some of (hem in the fortresses on 
ttie coast of Brelaigiie,' and sent the others, amongst whom was (he 
cele]i>rated preacher John Knox, to labour in Ihe gaHeys, from which 
they were not released before 1550. Arran recovered his eldest son, 
who had been detained a captive ever since the assassination, and 
^molished the works, that (he place might not hereafter fall into 
tie hands of the English, and be hdd by them to the terror of the 
0pen coQntry(l)v 

The month of August expired before the protector had completed 
Ihfe preparations for his' Interidied expedition (2). Taking with him 
ttie earl oC Warwick, as second in command', he crossed the Tweed, sc^t. 2 
atttie headof4wenty thousand men, and directed his march upon 
Bdifiburgi *, whye the fleet of twenty-'four galleys, and an equal 
number of store ships, under the lord Clinton, crept along the shore 
wfthoul losing sight 6f Hke army (3). To meet this invasion Arran 
had despatched the fire-cross froih clan to clan, and had ordered 
eviefiy Seot»maii to join ft^ standard at Musselburgh : but he soon 
iffltfiktilliemttllitude too numerous for any useful purpose, and, hav- 
ing selected thirty thousand men, dismissed the rest to their homes. 
TM two armies were soon in sight, and a bloody rencounter be- sept.9. 
fm^m tite Scotlisi^ and English cavalry at Falside taught tbem to 
respect each other (4). 

The next morning Arran passed the Eske ; and the protector sept. 10. 
(oiric possession of a neighbouring eminence, called Pinkencleugh. T 

(1) Epist. Reg. Scot. ii. 3tfO. Keith, 53. Les- Ruthven of Gowrie : and sir John Lutlrell was 
Ue;4SI. t« fonidi tiM n«in«8 of the Soots, «* which bad 

(2) Mr. Tytler has discovered in the Stale Pa* ** fayied ia their favth after assorance made/' that 
p«n- that two hondred Scotlish ntfblemeii' attfl tbett'lands might be ravaged. Ibid. 
ScnUcBMn had treasoaaUy eogl^g^. to joia him (4) Haywood tells us that the lots of the Scots 

in Scotland. Hist, vi .18-^21'.' '' was thirteen hundred men, of the English, one / 

(t) Sae the iraiBbaB in Holinal^, 980> The Spaubh faackbutter wounded, and three cavalry 

instructions of the admiral ar6 in Chron. Catal. officers taken in the pnrsoit. Haywood, 282. 

p. 294. The master of-Rnthven, was in the fleet, Leslie, on the contrary, s.iys that the loss was 

who had promised to betray Perth into the hands equal,'about one thousand men on each side. 

Afthe English with the aid of his fttUer, lord Leslie, 462< 
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shall not altempt to deseribe the conrusion of the great battle whkh 
followed. At firgt victory appeared to favour the Scots ; and the 
charge of the English cavalry was received with so much steadiness 
by the pikemen that the assailants fled, the lord Grey, their com- 
mander, was wounded in the moulh, and several of the English 
standards were taken. But the advance of the pursuers was checked 
by the discbarges of musketry from the Spanish and Italian merce- 
naries*, they were raked by the cannon from a galley and two pin- 
naces near the shore, and exposed to the destructive fire oiL a * 
. battery (Wanted on the eminence ; and the confusion was increased 
by volleys of arrows which the English archers shot over the ranks 
of the foreign auxiliaries. The fugitives soon rallied ; the protector 
led the main army to the attack ; and the Scots wavered, broke, and 
fled. The pursuit was continued for several hours, and the slain on 
the part of the vanquished amounted at a low computation to ^ghl 
thousand men. The earl of Huntley, chancellor of Scotland, the 
lords Yester and Wemyss, and the master of Semple, were Mnong 
the prisoners (1). 

From the field ^f battle the conqueror marched to Leith, spent 
Sept. 18. four days in plundering the town and the neighbouring villages, 
and hastily retraced his steps, followed by Arran at the head of a 
small but active body of cavalry. This sudden retreat, after so bril- 
liant a victory, surprised both his friends and foes. It could not 
originate from want of provisions, or the intemperance of the sea- 
son, or the approach of a superior enemy. By some it was said 
that, intoxicated with vanity, he was eager to enjoy the applause of 
the people, and to receive the thanks of his nephew ; by others it 
was believed that the secret intrigues of his brother the lord admi- 
ral had induced him to forego the advantages of victory, and to 
hasten back to the court. The expedition was begun and ended 
within the short period of sixteen days. 

The late king was doomed to the usual (hte of despotic monarchs 
after thoir deaths. The very m^n, who during his life had been the 
obsequious ministers of his will, were now the first to overturn his 
favourite projects. Somerset and his associates had already estab- 
lished a different form of government ; they undertook to establisii 
a different religious creed. Under Henry they had deemed it pru- 
dent to conceal their attachment to the new gospel ^ now, freed from 
restraint, they openly professed themselves its patrons, and aided 
its diffusion with all the influence of the crown. Their zeal was the . 
more active, as it was stimulated by the prospect of reward. For 
though they were the depositaries of the sovereign authority, they 
had yet to make their private fortunes; and for that purpose they 
looked with eagerness to the possessions of the church, from which> 

(1) Leslie, 46i.*BuchaD, 1. XT. Holinsfa. 984. Hay ward, 28 S. 
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though much had been torn during tlie hatoc of the last reign, 
much still remained to be gleaned (1). From the young king they 
could experience no opposition now, they feared no resentment 
hereafter; The men to whom his education had been intrusted by 
Henry were zealous though secret partisans of the reformed doc- 
trines. They had made it their chief care to transfuse the new 
opinions into the mind of their royal pupil : Edward already be- 
lieved that the worship, so rigorously enforced by his father, was. 
idolatrous, and there could be little doubt that his early preposses- 
sions would, as he advanced in age, acquire strength from the. 
industry of his teachers and the approbation of his counsellors. 

Still, to change the established creed during his minority most 
have appeared an undertaking of some diflOiculty and danger. 
There was no certainty that the people would pay to the protector 
aQd his advisers that deference which had been extorted by the 
theological despotism of the late monarch ^ and a second pilgrimage 
of grace, excited by religious innovations, might speedily overturn 
their authority. On this account they determined to proceed with 
steady but cautious steps. Among their own colleagues there were 
ooly two of whose sentiments they were doubtful, Wriothesley 
and the bishop of Durham. The first, as the reader has seen, was 
already excluded; from the council ; pretexts were invented to con«« 
One tb# prelate almost entirely to his diocese; and the conduct of 
the business was committed to the policy and moderation of the 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

That prelate began the attempt by giving to his brother bishops 
a very intelligible hint, that the possession of their sees depended 
on their compliance with the pleasure of the council. Arguing that 
his ecclesiastical authority, since it emanated from the crown, must 
have expired with the late king, he petitioned to be resto^-ed to his Feb. 7. 
former jurisdiction, and accepted a new commission to execute the 
fiinctions of an archbishop, till such commission should be revoked 
by the sovereign (2). Many, probably all, of his colleagues, were 
compelled to follow the example of the metropotitan. 
* The next step was to establish a royal visitation. For that pur- ^j 4* 
pose the kingdom was divided into six circuits, to each of which 
was assigned a certain number of visitors, partly clergymen and 
partly laymen. The moment they arrived in any diocese, the ex- 
ercise of spiritual authority by every other person ceased. They 
summoned before them the bishop, the clergy, and eight, six, or 
four of the principal householders from each parish, administered 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, required answers upon 
oath to every question which they thought proper to put, and ex- 
acted a promise of obedience to the royal injunctions (3). These 
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1) Heylio, 33. GodwiD, 98. 91. 

2) Wilkins,ir.2. 



59. 



(3) Wilkins, iv. {i. 14. 17. Collier, ii.Record», 
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injunctions araottnled in number to ttiirty-seven : they regarded 
matters of religious pmclice and doctrine; and were for the most 
part so framed, that, under the pretext of abolisbing abuses, ihey, 
imght pare the way for subsequent innoYations. With them was 
delivered a book of homilies to be read in etery church on Sundays 
and. holidays, with an order that each clergyman should provide for 
himself, and each parish for the congregation, one copy of the pa- 
raphrase of Erasmus on the New Testament. But the same policy, 
wliidi thus supplied books of instruction; was careful to limit the 
mmber of instructors; and the power of preaching was by success 
sive testrictions^ qonfined at last to soeh clergymen only as sfaootd 
obtain licenses from the protector or the metropolitaD(l). The 
obfect was evident : the people heard no other doctrines llmi those 
whi^ were contained in the homilies^ for the most part the com- 
pontion at the archfaishofi, or which were delivered by the preach- 
ersy whose doty it was to echo his* opinions, and to inveigh against 
the: more aocieBt creed. 

Among the prelates there was no individual whom the men of 
the new learning more feared, or those of the old learning more 
respected, for his erudition and abilities, his spirit and influence, 
than Gardiner, bishop of Winchester. That prelate before the visi- 
tatioa of his diocese had obtained copies of the homilies and the 
paraphrase, and immediately commenced a long and animated con- 
troversy with the protector and the archbishop. He maintained that 
the two books in several instances contradicted each other ; that^ 
they iaeiilcated doctrines irreconcilable with the creed established 
by act of parliament; and that they contained errors, vi^ich he 
deemed himself able to demonstrate to the conviction of any reason- 
able man. In bis letter to the protector he urged with much force, 
that Edward was too young to understand, Somerset too much^ 
occupied to study, subjects of controversy ; that it was imprudent 
to disKirb the public peace during the king's minority, for thesole 
purpose of supporting (he theological fancies of the metropolllao ; 
that injunctions issued by the king could not invalidate acts of par- 
liament; and that, as cardinal Wolsey had incurred a prdsmunire, 
though he acted under the royal licence, so every clergyman, who 
tattght the doctrines in the homilies and paraphrase, would be 
liable to ttie penalties enacted by the statute of the six articles, 
though be might plead a royal injunction in his flavour. To Cran- 
mer ho wrote in a different tone, defying him to prove the truth of 
certain doctrines inculcated in the book of homilies, and^reproaching 
him with duplicity, in now reprobating the opinions which he had 

■ (1) Wilk. iv. 27. 30. Even the rerj bishops ** admiral of the great navy of the Lord of Bosts, 

c9aM not preach in their own diocwes withoat " principal captam and governor of as all tinder 

lirencc. See, two instances in Strype, ii. 00. Co- " taim ; the most noMe roler of his ship» even 

vcrdale was so delighted witl| the injunctions, " our most comfortable Noah, whom the etemttt 

the honnKes, and tbe paraiAirase, diat be pro- ** God ha^ chosen to be the tringer of oa onto 

nounced the youn g king to be < ' the bi gh and chief « rest and quietness ." Apud 5ttype, ii . 65 . 
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SO zealously (aught during the life of tke lale klog (1). In conse- 
quence of (hese letters he was suo^inoQed hiefieyre Ihe QiMinci&, and 
required ta promise obedience to ibe royal ii^uoetions. He replied 
ih^^t he was not bound to answer, unless tke iejuiiciioDa wore 
tendered Iq him. Let them wait till the: visilorsi arrived ia his dio- 
qese. If he should then refuse, they mi^t detenttioe whailier that 
refusal wese a contenapt of *lhe royal authority or nol. But this 
gl)liectioi» was ov^rfiMed v Granymer gladly end^raced aay pretext to 
silence so dangerous an opponent during (he ^proaching pariia<- 
iuieiit 1 and Gardiner, though be could n^ be chat ged wUh any 
offepce against the law, was committed k> the Fleet, and delained a 
ck^ prisooer lijl the ead of the session (2). 

The proceedings of this parliament are deserving of the reader's not. 4. 
atteBtioci^. 1. The sub9]tfly of tonnage and poundage had been levied 
{lurifBg sc) H^ny reigns^ that it began to be consideted the right of 
tl|^ cfoWQ. Uenry YIIL had received it fiir several years beibre it 
vas vested in him by any act of tlie legislature : but now tke lords 
and CiQiinmoos, ireverting to the practice of more ancient times, 
were careful to mark its real origin, by passing alHll, which gave 
it tot the new king during the term of bis natural life (3). 2. Many 
of the chantries, colleges, and free diapels, though given (o 
Qenry YUL by a late act, bad escaped the rapacious grasp of that 
monarch. It was now. proposed to place these with all the funds 
destiuec^fpr the support of obits, anniversaries, and church lights, 
9md all guild lands possessed by fraternities for the same purpose, 
at. the disposal of Ike' king, that he might employ them in providing 
for .the poor, augmenting the income of vicarages, paying the 
S^lwios of preachers, and endowing free schools for the diffusion of 
learning (^. The archbishop, aware of the real inject of the bill, 
spoke^againstitat first with some warmth. But, as the harpies of 
ihe oourivif ere eager to pounce on their prey^ he deemed it prudent 

(1) '* Wbieh, if it had ^^leen so " (if tbe doc- his character and cooscieuce forbade it ; and that, 
trine i|» tbe bite king's boiak bad been errpne- " If be agrefsd on such tarnu, bft sboald detenna 
oos) ** I ought to think your grace would, not, " to be whipped in every market'town in the 
"4wr all prineea christened, being 90 high a '*. realm, and then to be hanged for an example 
*' bishop as ye be, have yielded unto. For obe> " as the veriest varlet that ever was bishop in 
" dire ooortet-Deo niagis qoam bominibns. And *' any realm christened." Ibid. 64, 65. 

'* there/ore»after your grace hath four years con- (3) Stat, of Realm, iv. 1^2. The tonnage i«as 

** tinnally lived in' agreement of that doctrine, one shilling for every anlme of Rhenish wine, 

*' awlflsr'Our late sovereign lord, now so suddenly three for every tun of other wine, except sweet 

^ aner his death to write to' me, that his high- wine, which paid six shillings. The poundage 

*'-iMM ^*as seduced, it is, 1 assure yon, a very was one shilling in twenty, on tbe value of all, 

'* strange speech." Strype's Cranmer, App. goods exported and imported. AHens paid two 

P> 14' shillings on the exportation of pewter and tin. 

(2) See the corraspondeoee in Foxe, ii. $5— (4) Our law books teach that, by the statute 
70* During Gardiner's confinement, attempts passed on this occasion, lands and goods subse- 
were made to obtain his cooperation in the new quently given for superstitions uses, are forfeited 
fdan of reform. On one occasion the archbishop to the king; and yet tbe operation of the statute 
tidd him that ** he liked nothing uodess he did it is expressly limited to lauds and goods belong- 
** IrinMeif." He replied, that ** he was not guilty ing to colleges and chantries which existed lyithin 
** ofvoch obstinacy ; and that be had never been the five last years, or given for anniversaries, 
*^ «athor yet of any one thing either temporal Of obits, and lights kept or maintained within " the 
'* spiritual ; for which be thanked God.'' A hint " five yeres next before the saide first daie of 
was given that his compliance might be rewarded "this present parliament." Stat, of Realm, i v. 
*itb a place in the council, and an addition to 25, 26- There is noUiing in the act to make it 
^is income. Bat he answered indignantly, that prospective. 
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to withdraw his opposition^ and it was passed in the lords by a 
triamphant majority (1). In the commons a strong objection was 
made to that clause which went to deprive the guilds of their lands : 
bat the leaders of the opposition, the members for Lynn and Co- 
ventry, were silenced by a promise that the crown should restore to 
those towns the lands of which they might be deprived by the act. 
A saving clause was added to secure to all persons such lands, 
(enemenis, tithes, and rents, as had been already granted to them 
either by the late or the present king (2). 

3. But if the ministers sought to provide for the sovereign and 
for themselves, they were careful to repair many of those breaches 
in the constitution, which had been made by the despotism of the 
last reign. All felonies created since the 1st of Henry YIII. and all 
treasons created since the 25th of Edward IIL were at once erased 
from the statute-book ; the privilege of clergy, with the exception 
of a few cases, was restored ^ in convictions of treason two witnesses 
were required ; the laws against the Lollards, the prohibition of 
reading the scriptures, and of printing, selling or retaining certain 
Englishpublications, all enactments respecting doctrine andmatters 
of religion, and the statute which gave to the royal proclamations 
the force of law, were repealed : and in place of the act of the 28th 
of the late king, which empowered his heir, if he were a minor at 
the time of his accession, to annul afterwards all statutes passed 
before he had attained the full age of twenty-four years, was sub- 
stituted another to the same effect, but with this proviso, that though 
he might deprive them of all force after that term, he could not 
invalidate them as to their effects during the intermediate {iBriod (3). 
It should, however, be observed that, if, by the repeal of so many 
statutes, every sort of religious restraint was removed from the 
men of the new learning, it was not intended to grant any additional 
liberty to those of the old. The claim of the spiritual supremacy 
was placed on an equal footing with the other rights of the crown; 
and to deny that the king was head of the church was made the 
same kind of capital offence, as to deny tbdt he was head of the slate. 
A distinction was, however, drawn between the denial by words 
and the denial by writing, imprinting, or deed. The latter was at 
once an act of high treason; the former became so only by re- 
petition. The first offence was punishable with fine and imprison- 
ment at the royal pleasure ; the second subjected the offender to all 
the penalties of aprffimunire; and the third condemned him to 
suffer, as a traitor by the knife of the executioner (4;. 

(1) On the first division in the lords the mi- chapels were valued at 2*593/. per annum, an4 
nority consisted of the bishops of Caaterbnry, sold for 46*249/. 14j* Strype, ii. Rec. M..A (ips** 
London, Ely, Norwich, Hereford, Worcester, and number of grammar schools were fouodied ohiefly 
Chichester. At the last Canterbury and Wor- out of the chantry lands. Id. 535. 

cester were not in the house , and Norwich voted (3) Slat . of Eealm, iv. 1 7, 1 8. 
yfiOi the court. Journals, 808. 31 3. (4) Stat, of Realm, iv. |9. 

(2) St. of Reahn, iv.24. The chantries and free 
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4. The ccHivocaiion had been assembled at the same time as the 
parliament ; and the members of the lower house, anxious to recover 
their former share in the exercise of the legislative power, petitioned 
to be united to the house of commons, or, if that might not be 
granted, to be allowed a negative on all bills respecting religion. 

' To this. petition no answer was returned : but two questions con- 
cerning the lawfulness of marriage in the clergy, and of communion 
under both kinds, were submitted to their consideration. The first 
of these was carried in the affirmative by a majority of almost two- 
thirds ^ and a bill in its favour was introduced into the house of 
commons : but its advocates, whether they apprehended an obstinate 
opposition from the lords, or were content with the advantage which 
they had gained, permitted the matter to sleep for the present ses^ 
sion. The second was approved unanimously ^ and a bill was framed 
on that decision. It stated, that the ministering of the blessed sa- 
crament to all christian people under both kinds, of bread and 
wine, is more agreeable to its first institution, and more confor-- 
mable to the common practice of the apostles and the primitive 
church for five hundred years; and therefore enacts, that the said 
most blessed sacrament shall be commonly delivered and ministered 
to the people under both kinds. It permits, however, commhnion 
under one kind, when necessity may require it ; and professes not to 
censure any foreign church, which may retain the contrary prac- 
tice. To neutralize the opposition of the prelates, who were hostile 
to this bill, it was artfully appended to another, which they most 
anxiously sought to carry, prohibiting, under pain of fine and im- 
prisonment, the application of scurrilous and offensive language to 
the sacrament of the eucharist. Thus coupled together as one act, 
they passed both houses, and received the royal assent (1). 

5. In conformity with the opinion so often inculcated by arch- 
bishop Cranmer, it was declared that all jurisdiction, both spiritual 
and temporal, is derived from the king ; and on that account the 
election of bishops was withdrawn from the deans and chapters, as 
a useless and unmeaning form, and vested immediately in the crown ; 
and it was ordered that all citations and processes of archbishops 
and bishops, which used to run in their names, should thence- 
forth be made in the name of the king, but tested by the bishop, 
and countersigned by his commissary ; and that all official docu- 
ments issued from their courts should be sealed, not with the epis- 
copal, but with IheVoyal arms (2). 

6. The mendicants, who had formerly obtained relief at the gales 
of the monasteries and convents, now wandered in crowds through 
ttie country, and by their numbers and importunites often extorted 

(O St. of Realm, iv. 2. The non<«ontents were 
the bishops of London, Norwich, Hereford, Wnr* (2) St. of Realm, i v. 3* 
cester, and Chichester. Jonmals, 306. 
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alms from Ihe intimidated passenger. To abate tliis nuisance a sta- 
tute was enacted, wlricli will call to the recolieotion of the reader tM 
barbarous manners of our pagan Ibrefothers. Wfaosoerer *^ liteA 
'^ idly and loiteringlf for the space of three days " came under the 
description of a vagabond, and was liable to the following punish- 
ment. Two justices of the peace might order the letter Y to be 
burnt on his breast, and adjudge him to serve the informer two 
years as his slave. His master was bound fo provide him with bread, 
water, and refuse meat ; might fix an iron ring round his neciL, arm, 
or leg, and was authorized to compel him to ^^ labour at any work, 
'^ however vile it might be, by beating, chaining, or otherwise.'* 
If the slave absented himself a fortnight, the letter S vras burnt on 
his cheek or forehead, and he became a slave for life ; and if he 
offended a second time in like manner, his flight subjected him to 
the penalties of felony (1). Two years later this severe statute was 

t)ec. 34. repealed (2). The session closed with a general pardon from the 
king, in consequence of which Gardiner obtained his liberty (S)i 
The result of this meeting of parliament cheered the men of the 
new learning with the most flattering anticipations : but the arch- 
bishop, aware that the great majority of the nation was still attached 
to the ancient faith, deemed it prudent to moderate their zeal, and 
pursued his course with caution and perseverance. Latimer, who 
i^ »• had resigned his bishopric in 1539, was called from his retirement, 

jlu. 1*. and appointed to preach at St. Paul's cross. The character of the 
man, the boldness of his invectives, his quaint but animated elo- 
quence, were observed to make a deep impression on the minds of 
his hearers ; and a pulpit was erected for him in the king's privy 
garden, where the young Edward, attended by his court, listened to 
sermons of an hour's duration, and admired what he could nc^ an-> 
derstand, the controversial superiority of the preacher (4). 

The bishops received orders to abolish in their respective dio- 
ceses the custom of bearing candles on Candlemas^ay, of receiving 
asheson Ash Wednesday, and of carrying palms on Palm Sunday (5). 
The late king had frequently commanded the removal firom the 
churches of all such images as had been the occasion of superstition 

Feb. 24. and abuse : a proclamation now appeared, whidh complained thai 
these injunctions had given birth to dissensions among the pari-' 

(l)Stat. of Rejlm, it. S> With renpect to clerks ought t6 ccmsidei^ -whether his forcible Ahsence, 

toQvicted of fe!ony, they, if they were entitled to with that of thostf whom be had been osed to 

purgation in the bishop's couit, were to be slaves name in the nether house, might not lifterwaid* 

for one year, if not so entitled, to be slares for be urged as an objection to the ralidity of the 

five years. Ibid. proeeedings. Foxc, ii. 60' 1 notiee this pas«(|;e« 

(3) St. of Realm, ir, 115. Thus the statute of because it proves that several boroughs at that 

83 Hen. VIII. 12. was revived, which allowed period were so dependent oil the lordi ami 

persons to beg with the licence of the magis- bishops, that they not only returned the BMoibccs 

trates, and punished beggars without licence by named by such lords, l^f without soeh nomina- 

whipping, or the stocks for three days and three tion made no return at all. 

nights. (4) He gave to Latimer as a reward for his first 

(3) In one of his letters, written during the sermea 90/. The mon^ Was ^ccreliy supplied by 

session, he hints that, if any man tboag fat it po> the lord admiral, 

litic to keep him from parliament, sudb persqn (5) Wilk. ir.92. 
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shioners, and required that, to restore tranqaillity, aU images ivfaat- 
soever should be destroyed (1). .To this succeeded an order for the Mar. n, 
public administration of the sacrament under both kinds and in the 
English language. To atoid offence, no alteration was made in the 
mass itself; no expression liable to objection was introduced into 
the new office ; but at the end of the cahon, an exhortation was or- 
dered to be made to the communicants, a prayer followed, and 
the eucharist was distributed first to the clergy, and then to the 
laity* But to appease the impatience of the reformers the young 
king was made to say in the preface : ^^ We would not have our 
'' subjects so much to mistake our judgment, so much to mistrust 
^^ our zeal, as if we either could not discern what were to be done, 
*^ or would not do all things in good time. God be praised ! we 
*^ know both what by his word is meet to be redressed, and have an 
^' earnest mind, by the advice of our most dear uncle, and others 
^' of our privy council, with all diligence to set forth the same (2).'* 
The reader should recollect that this learned and zealous theologian 
was ten years old. 

It was soon discovered that imprisonment had not broken the 
spirit of Gardiner. He was again summoned before the council, 
and the nezt day in proof of his submission was ordered to preach 
at St. Paul's cross in the presence of the king on the feast of St. 
Peter. To the different subjects which were prescribed (o him, he 
made no objection : but he reflised to deliver a written discourse 
which was offered, or to submit his own composition to the correc- 
tion of the council. He added that, as this was perhaps the only 
opportunity which the king would have of hearing the truth, he was 
determined, whatever might be the consequence, to explain to his 
young sovereign the catholic doctrine with respect to (he mass and 
the eucharist. The sermon was preached, and the next day the bis* jane 
hop was committed to the Tower. His discourse might be divided ^^-^^ 
into three parte. With the first, which commended the religious 
innovations of the last and the present reign, even his enemies were 
satisfied ; of the second, in which he maintained that a rightful 
king was as much a sovereign in his infancy as at more mature age^ 
they could not complain ^ though it disappointed the hopes of the 
protector, who wished him to contradict a very prevailing notion, 
that the authority of the council during the minority did not ex- 
tend to the issuing of new injunctions, but was confined to the exe- 
cution of the existing laws. It was the third part which furnished 
the pretext for his commitment, under the charge of disobedience. 
lo it he had treated of the mass and the eucharist, though the pro- 
tector had forbidden him in writing to touch on any controverted 
matter respecting these questions. In his own justification he 

(i) Ibid. 23. (?) IWd. 11— 13. 
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alleged, tbat he had not been guilty of disobedience, because the 
letter was a private communication and not an order from the Icing 
in council, and because he had entered into no controversy, but 
bad confined himself to the explication of the established doctrine of 
the English church, in language similar to that employed by the 
archbishop in the disputation with Lambert (1). His imprisonment 
was evidently illegal : but his absence from parlianoent was not less 
desirable in the present than it had been in the past year. His 
constancy, however, encouraged the partisans of the ancient faith ^ 
and in a short time several other prelates ventured to express their 
disapprobation of the attempts of (he metropolitan. 

Granmer had lately published a catechism *'' for the singular profit 
'^ and instruction of children and young people (2) ; '' and was now 
employed with a committee of bishops and divines in the composi- 
tion of a more important work, a liturgy in the English language, 
for the use of the English church ; the adoption of which by au- 
thority of parliament would, it was hoped, consummate the separa- 
tion of the kingdom from 4he communion of Rome, by destroying 
the similarity which still remained in the mode of religious worship 
sanctioned by the two churches. Taking the Latin missals and 
breviaries for the groundwork, they omitted such parts as they 
deemed superfluous or superstitious, translated others, and by nu- 
merous additions and corrections endeavoured to meet the wishes of 
the new teachers, without shocking the belief or the prejudices of 
their opponents. Before Christmas they had compiled a book of 
common prayer and administration of the sacraments, and other 
riles and ceremonies, after the use of the church of England (3). 
To the premature Judgment and early piety of the king the com- 
pletion of Ihe work afforded '' great comfort and quietness of mind.'' 
*" »• He hastened to recommend it to the notice of the lords and com- 

1S49* 

jmi.7. mons assembled in parliament : and a bill was introduced to aboli&h 
all other forms of worship, and establish this in their place. The 
preamble states that, whereas numerous dissensions had arisen in 
the kingdom from the pertinacity with which many adhered to the 
old, and others to new, forms of divine worship ; the king, abstain- 

(t) The protector's letter is in Wilkins, iv. 28. foaiid in the prayer of consecration (it contained. 

The other particohurs are extracted from the ar- in imitation of all the ancient liturgies, these 

tides a((ainst Gardiner, and bis answers in words : ** Heare us, we beseeche thee, and with 

Foxe, ii . 75 — 77* ** tby holy spirite and worde vonchsafe to bl-f esse' 

(2^ It is remarkable, that in this catechism the ** and sancti-t-fie these thy gifts and creatur<>s of 

archoishop leans more than nsoally to the ancient '* bread and wyne, that they maye be onto n5 the 

doctrines. He comprises the prohibition of false '^ bodie and blood of tby most derdy beloved 

Gods and of images under one commandment, '* Sonne"), the unctions in baptism and confir- 

teaches that in the communion are received with mation, the sign of the cross in matrimony, the 

the bodily mouth the Itody and blood of Christ, anointing of the sick, and prayer for the dead, 
inculcates in strong terms the advantages of ' The rubric also in the communion service ordered 

confession and absolution, and altribntes the that the bread should be unleavened, that th« 

origin of ecdesiastical jurisdiction to Christ in a communicant should receive at the hand of the 

manner which seems to do away his former priest with the mouth, and that one individual 

opinion on the same subject Bnnict, ii. 71. Col- at least in each family should communicate every 

Her, ii. 251. Sunday iii person or by proxy, and pay his share 

(3) The principal differences between this and of the expense, 
(hr present bock of common pmycr are to be 
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log of his demency from (he punishment of (be offenders, had ap- 
pointed certain prelates and learned men to compose one convenient 
and meet order, rite, and fashion of common and open prayer -, by 
whom that important task had been accomplished by the aid of the 
Holy Ghost with one common agreement (1) : therefore the two 
bouses, considering the godly travel of the king and council, and 
the godly prayers, orders, rites, and ceremonies of the said book, 
and the reasons of altering (hose things which be altered, and of 
retaining those which be retained, and also the honour of God and 
(he great quietness likely to ensue from the use of the same, do give 
to his highness most hearty and lowly thanks, and pray that it may 
be enacted that after the feast of pentecost all ministers of the church 
within the realm of England shall be bound to make use of the same 
book in the divine service, and of no other -, and that if any parson, 
vicar, or spiritual person, shall refuse to use it, or shall preach or 
speak in derogation of it, or shall officiate with any other form, he 
shall for the first offence forfeit a year's profit of one of his prefer- 
ments, with six months' imprisonment; for the second lose all his 
preferments, with a whole year's imprisonment ; and for the third 
be imprisoned for life \ and if any one ridicule the same form of 
worship, menace the minister for using it, or prevail on him to use 
any other^ he shall on the first conviction pay a fine of ten pounds, 
on the second of twenty, and on the third forfeit all his goods and 
chattels, and be imprisoned for life (2). In the lower house the bill 
passed without much difficulty : in the higher it experienced a warm 
opposition \ but ^^ after a notable disputation respecting the sacra- 
ment (3),'' it was carried by a majority of thirty-one to eleven (4). jan. is. 

To this important innovation in the manner of public worship, 
succeeded another not less important in the condition of the priest- 
hoods In the last reign the archbishop had contended for the mar- 
riage of the clergy with a pertinacity which might have cost him 
his [life, in the present he was assured of a safe and easy victory. 
The path had already been opened by the decision of the late a d. 
convocation ; and at an early period of the session a bill for the ^^.^3. 
marriage of priests was introduced into the lower house. On the 
third reading it was discovered that, though it allowed laymen who p^c. 7. 
had wives to take orders, it did not permit clergymen, who had 
received orders, to take wives. A new bill was ^erefore brought dw. 10. 
in, and passed after a long and stormy discussion. In the lords, dm. is. 

(i) This is an extraordinary auertion. There (i\ The King's Journal, 6< 
were eigbteen bishops in the committee, which (4) Journals, 331* The non>contents were the 
compcMed die book of common prayer (Collier ii. eari of Derby, the bishops of London, Durham, 
243.)* B"*^ eight out of the number voted against Norwich, Carlisle, Hereford, Worcester, West- 
it. (Lord's Journals, 331.) Would they disap- minster, and Chidiester, and the lo^s Dacres. 
prove in the house what they bad appvored in and Wyndsor. Ibid, llie earl of Derby, Ivho 
the committee ? supposed that another temporal peer had joined ' 

(2) St. of Realm, iv. S7, 8; A provision was in we opposition, boasted that ** the na/ of them 

addedy aathorising the singing of psalms ** at ** four would be to be seen as long as the parlia- 

" any due time." Ibid. ** meqt -house stood." Strype, ii. 84. 

IV. 16 
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howefer, for msons oow uakqowD, U leaiaiiied daring two 
«.». months without notice^ when a totallj differenl bill was sabsti- 
¥A*%. tuted io Its place, aod on a division was carried bj a majority 
K«b. 19. or thirty-nine to twelve (1). To this bill the oommons assented. 
It slates that, though it were to be wished that the clergy would 
observe perpetual cootineooy, as more becoming their spiritual 
character, rendering them better able to attend to their ministry, 
and freeing them from worldly cares and embarrassments, yet 
so many inconveniences had arisen from compulsive chastity, that 
it yid$ deemed better to allow to those, who could not contain, 
the godly use of marriage; wherefore it enacts, that thence- 
forth all laws made by man only,- and prohibitory of the mar- 
riages of spiritual persons, shall be void and of none effect -, but 
that all divorces hitherto made (in consequence of the statute 
of the six articles) shall remain valid in law (2). 

Of these enactments it was natural that men should Judge ac- 
cording to the bias given to their minds by their religious bo- 
tiops : but there was another proceeding in this, parliament, whicli 
appeared to shock the feelings of the whole nation. The pro- 
tector had a younger brother, sir Thomas Seymour, whose and>ition 
was equal, whose abilities were superior, to his own. Between 
them a broad distinction bad been drawn by the discernment or 
partiality of the late king; and while Edward had risen to Ito 
rank of earl, had obtained the command of armies, and been 
named one of the governors of his nephew, Thomas had been 
left without title, and without any other ofllce than that of coun- 
sellor to Henry's executors* If the lallor bore with impaUenoe 
the superiority of his brother during the last reign, his discontent 
was not appeased by the first measures of the present. He had 
indeed obtained a grant of the manor of Sudeley, and of other 
manors in eighteeu different counties (3); had been created a 
baron by the style of lord Seymour of Sudeley ; and had bees 
appointed hi^h admiral of England : but to his ambition these 
grants and preferments appeared as nothing comparatively with 
ttie rank and titles of Edward, who waa protector of the reahn, 
guardian of the royal person, lord high treasurer, earl marshal, 
and duke of Somerset. As the first step towards the improte- 
mQut of bis fortune, he offered his band to the queen dowager. 
Catherine had loved him long before; and, bad sbe eonsniled 
her inclination instead of her vanity, would at the death of lord La- 
timer have preferred him to Henry. Now, though aware of the 
indecent haste of the proposal, she was unable to resist his im*- 

'(!][ Joarnals of Com. 4,5. Jovrnab of Lords, thftlocds Moi^, Daores* Wyndior, and WlMrton . 
%ia. 89^. The lords in the miooritT were tbe Ibid, 
bfi^ops brLoQdoQ, Ihirhaui, Morwicb, Carlisle. ^9) 8c:erR«di*,ir.6V. 
Worcester^ Chichester, Bristol, and Laiidaff, and (i) Strypei ii^ ISS. Sudeley bad bdoRfv^ to 

the abbey of Winchelcoinbew 
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portttDity, or to cheek her own passion ; and consented to contract 
a clandestine marriage with a third husband, almost as soon as 
the dead body of the second had been deposited in the grate (1). 
But the secret could not be kepi for any length of time. After 
a furtive intercourse of some weeks (2), a sense of public decency, 
perhaps of personal danger, induced Seymour to break the matter 
to his brother, not as of a marriage which had already been 
eoniracted, but as of one to which he aspired; and to solicit 
in addition the good oflOces of the young king and of the lady 
Mary with the queen dowager in fafour of Ins soit. The protector 
and the coiineil loudly condemned his presumption : Mary refused 
to interfere (3) : but the simplicity of Edward was easily deccited : 
he not only urged his mother-in-law to marry his oncle^ \x^ juae 25, 
moreo^r wrote to her a tetter of thanks tat having consented 
at his request to do what she had already done long before with- 
oitt hb knowtedge (4). With the person of Catherine, Seymour 
became master of her wealth and her dower : bat in one thing, 
wtucti he cofeted, he was disappointed, the pomession of the 
jewels presented to her by the late king. These he induced her 
to claim as if they liad been a gift : by the council they were 
reclainied as only a loan to her, and the property ef the crown (5). 
The next object of the admiral was to win and monopolise 
the affection of his nephew. With this yiew he indulged the 
young Edward in all his wishes, secretly supplied him with large 
sams of money (6), blamed the severity with which he was used by 
the protector, hinted that he was kept under restraint unbecoming 
hjs age and parts and dignity, and purchased with presents the 
good wiH of his preceptors, and of the gentlemen of his chamber. 
From ancient precedents, he contended, that the offices of pro- 
tector and guardian ought not to be jcHned in the saiiie per- 
son : hvA that, if one belonged to the ekter uncle, the other ought 
to be conferred on the younger ; the king readily imbibed the opi- 
Biona of Ih^ man whom he loved ; and a resolution was taken that 

(i) Henry Till, was buried eigbtam daj* afUr* (3) Mary's Mplydocs ker hoacnr t ** My IiinK 

liis dntli. 1 fcn«ir aot on what day kis wtdaw ** in this case* if ii weer fornif necesta kynsman 

msMiwl; kBtitwM **ao mod, tiiat ii siw lnd> «' and detests frmd oa lyw^ «f all oUier cfeatures. 

** conceived ftsaifht afteti, it skeold hevebeen a *^ ia eh* woride it staadesk laste wiib my poeee ■ 

'* gxenft donbt whethertbeeliild konas&onU have ** hooore te be a iiicdler in tim Mrtler» cousyder- 

«< iMen aoooanteitkelate kuig'ftorthaMlauni's." ' " yog wbose wief' her Grave was of late— Yhynfce 

Art» M oC cbarfe afainak him^Bomet, ii^ 9m. ** not imkynAiess in me, tboughe I refuse to be 

^ff, ' *' a medler anywnyss in Uus matter, assuring 

(a) Thi* appeaaa ftom tiie following letter to- ** yon that (wweyng matters set aparte, wherein 

Um t •< Whan it sckaL be yoor pkaanr to re* "1, being a aMiyde, am notbyng connyng,) if 

*« payor hcAor, ye mut take snm payne to eonw> *^ otherwayes it shall lye in my little power to do 

'* eriy in the momyng, that ye diay be gene ** yoapleser, I shall be as|fladde to do it, as yon 

•* ngAyno byseveh a doi^ : and so I sn|mose<ye **to veqnyre it." Ibid. 110^ 
«< may come widMmtsnspeet. i pmv yen lett me ^4) i,y Strype, ii. tZ9* See also his attainder, 

•• hmro lEnowIe^B wr nygbt at what hwer ye stat. of Realm, rr. 63. 
«< wrlleomeillMtywirporteresse maywnyteat /rx n„„^ -o 
«*tliega«elolhefeUesforyon.— Bybertfaatys tt»; uaynes, 74. 

«« ^n^ schalbe yenr hnmble true and lovyng (6) See Edward's Confession, ibid. 74. Burnett 

•* wyfife duiyng her lyf. Katei^ the Qoene. K. ii. Bee. igS. 
" P." Ellis,, ii, ISS. 
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the nephew should write a letter of complaiol; that the admiral 
should lay it before the two houses of pariiamenl, and that he 
should attempt, with the aid of his partisans, to procure the 
guardianship for himself. Seymour had already composed (be letter 
for Edward, who engaged to copy it, when the plot was betrayed 
to the protector, and the lord admiral was called before the 
council (1). He repelled the charge with haughtiness, and treated 
their authority with defiance. But when the law officers declared 
that his offence amounted to an attempt to overturn the esta- 
blished government, and a hint had been thrown out of com- 
mitting him to the Tower, his courage quickly subsided ^ he 
condescended to acknowledge his fault ; and the two brothers mu- 
tually forgave each other. To seal their reconciliation, an addition 
of eight hundred pounds a-year was made to his appointments. 

But a new prospect soon opened to this ambition, which, as 
it sought for power, was not to be satisfied with money. He began 
' to aspire to the hand of (he lady Elizabeth, the king's sister, 
and to condemn that precipitate union with Catherine, which ex- 
cluded him from the pursuit of so noble a prize. His attentions to 
(he princess ivere remarked; and their familiarity was so un- 
disguised, that it afforded employment to the propagators of scan- 
dal, and awakened the jealousy of his wife, by whom he was 
A. i>. one day surprised with Elizabeth in his arms (2). But the queen 
s^ft^ so. ^^ ^ short time died in childbirth ; and her death happened so 
opportunely for his project, that by the malice of his enemies 
it was attributed to poison (3). He now redoubled his court to 
(he princess (4) ; her governess was bribed ; her own affections 
were won ; but a clandestine marriage would, by the will of her 
father, have annulled her right to the succession; and means 
were to be devised, to extort what otherwise would not be granted, 
the consent of the council (5). For this purpose, as it was believed, 

(t) Barnet, ii. Rec. 158. Stat, ofRealm, ir.SS. ** upon tiiem, wher tbey were dl aloae, he l»aT«> 
(3) Haynes, U6. 99. " ing her in his armes.*' Ibid. 96. It was re- 




U) From the testimoDj of the reluctant Mrs. <* was a bruit of a chiUe borne and misenblj 
Ashley, Elizabeth's governess, it appears that the " destroyed, but could not be disoovered wboae 



courtship was not conducted in the most delicate ** it was, on the report of the midwile, who 

manner. The moment he was up, he would hasten ** brought from her house blindfeid thither, and 

to Elizabeth's chamber ** in bis night gown, and ** so returned. Saw nothing in the boose while 

barelegged }" iF she were still in bed, ** he wold ** she was ther but candlelight : only sa^ it was 

*< put open the curteyns and make as though he ** the child of a very fair yong ladie." MS. life 

*• wold come at bir;" ** and she wold go farther of Jane Dormer, duchess of Feria, p. 150. Elixa- 

*' in the bed, so that he cold not come at bir :" bcth complained of these rqiorts, and the protee> 

*' if she were up, he *' wold ax how she did, and tor at last issued a prodamation against tikev. 

** strike bir upon the bak or the buttocks famy- Ellis, ii. I53i 157. 

«' learly." Ibid. 98. 99. He sent James Sey- (5) Elizabeth acknowledges his proposal af 

mour ** to recommend him to bir, and ax hlr, marriage in a letter to the proteetor for the par> 

«* whither bir great buttocks were grown any pose of excusing Mrs. Ashley. Ellis, 11. 1S4. 

** less or no." Ibid. 190. Parry, the cofferer. Both Ashley and Parry were true to her on this 

says, *' she told me that the admirall lored her occasion : they could not' be brought to admit of 

*' bat two well : that the qaene was jelowse on anything criminal ih her conduct. When she 

*' hirand him : and that, suspecting the often became queen, she rewarded- theiii by makuig 

'* accesse of the admiral to her, she came sodenly Parry comptroller of the household, and keeping 
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the admiral soughl the friendship of the discontented among the 
nobility, and by condemning the measures of : the government, 
endeayoured to acquire the applause or the people. He. censured 
the employment of foreign trpops in the war against Scotland, 
as an innovation dangerous to the liberties of the country; his 
nephew was taught to look with a jealous eye on the and>itiop 
of the protector \ a marriage was secretly projected between the 
young king and the lady Jane Grey (1)^ the presumptive heiress 
to the claims of the house of Suffolk ; and the Hches of the admi- 
ral, the number of his retainers, and his influence in diflierent 
counties, were openly announced and exaggerated by himself and 
his friends. 

The protector at length determined to crash so dangerous a 
competitor. Sharington, master of the mint at Bristol, was exa- i 
mined before the council, on a charge of having amassed an 
enormous fortune, by clipping the coin, issuing testoons of in- 
ferior value (2), and falsifying the entries made in his books. 
The admiral, who was his creditor to the amount of three thou- 
sand pounds, boldly defended the accused : but Sharington, to save 
his life, betrayed his advocate, and confessed that he had pro- 
mised to coin money for Seymour, who could reckon on the 
services of ten thousand men, and intended with their aid to 
carry off the king, and to change the present form of the govern- 
ment (3). On this confession he was found guilty, and attainted *- ''• 
of high treason : the admiral was committed to the Tower, and Jan. lii. 
underwent several examinations, sometimes before a deputation, 
once before the whole of the council. On these trying occasions he 
lost nothing of his usual spirit. H^ heard the charges against 
him with disdain, claimed to be confronted with l^is accusers, and 
required a copy of the information. Such denaands, though eon- 
sonant to the principles of Justice, were contrary to the practice 
of the age : the young king abandoned one uncle to the jealousy 
or vengeance of the other ; and, in imitation of the. illegal prer 
cedents of the last reign, a bill of attainder against him was brought Feb. 25. 

Ashley as a oonlidenUal serraat at court till )^r Isis, mentionad bj historiaiiSy I bare omitled. 

destb. because tbey are not supported by these docu* 

(1) He bad prerailed on the aiaM|ueaB and the ments. Mor have I gnren full credit to the doot- 
narcbioness of Dorset to allow the young lady meots thenuelres t particularly as to the sum of 
to stay with the queen dowager : alter hag, etc.> money promised to him 1^ Sharington, and the 
p. 47> , number of men at his disposal. It has been said 

(2) The tastoons passed for tweWo>pence, but that the quarrel between the two brothers was 
were not intrinsically of half the yalue. A new owing originally to a quarrel between their 
eoinage was issued of soTcreigas and half-sove- wives ; but this again has been disputed by some 
reigns, and of crowns and half-crowns, of the modem historians, as depending only on the 
▼alue of twenty, ten, five shillings, and two assertion of Sanders. It is, however, also men- 
shillings and sixpence. Thiase were dP gold t the tioned by Foxe, p. 96. I am. indeed aware that 
silTor pieces were the shilling fn place of the the authority of Foxe is not one jot. better than 
tattooos, and the half shilling. Stry^fe, 11 . 1 19. that of Sanders : but, when two violent vrriters of 
120* opposite parties agree in the same statement, it 

(S) 1 haTe axtneted these particulars from may be presumed to have some foundation in 

the original depositions in the Burghley State truth. The king himself notices in his Journal 

Papers, the Records in Burnet, and the act of (p. 4)> that ** the lord protector was much- of- 

attainder of Sharington. Several other particn- '* feuded with his brother's marriage- '." 
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taio the house of lords. Hie Judges and law officers of the crown 
gate their opinion, that tome or tlie charges amounted to treason : 
and sererd peers, rising in their places, repeated the efidence 
whidh they had already gifen before the council. Somerset at- 
tended at each reading of the bill. On the third it was passed 
without a <Bvi8ion, and Wte sent to the olher house with a mes- 
sage that the lords, who were personally acquainted with the 
traitorous designs of the admiral, would, if it were required, repeat 
their evidence before the commons. In that house an unexpected 
oppositton was made. It was contended that to convict by bill 
of attainder wai contrary to law and Justice : that by the late 
statute the accused had a right to be confronted with bis accusers ; 
and that it was unreasonable to condemn him, till he had been 

Mar. 1. heard in his own defence. After the second reading the lords 
repealed their message; and, having wailed for a considerable 
time, requested the protector to receive the answer, and to report 
It to the house the next day. But he preferred to put an end 
lo Ae discussion by a message from the king, declaring that 
it was unnecessary to hear the admiral at the bar of the house, 

M<ir. 4. and repeating the offer of the evidence of the lords. The op- 

^'' u. ponents of the court were silenced \ the bill passed, and received 
the royal assent at the end of the session (1). 

Mar. 17. Throc days later the warrant for the execution of Seymour was 
signed by the council, and among the names appear those of So- 
flierset and Granmer, both of whom might, it was thought, have 
Abstained fV*om that ungracious olBce, the one on account of bis re- 
lationship to the prisoner, the other because the canons prohibited 

Mar. 90. fa clorgymcn all participation in Judgments of blood (2). On the 
sealMd the unhappy man loudly proclaimed his innocence : nor 
will those who attentivdy peruse the thirty-three charges against 
him, and the depositions on which they were founded, be inclined 
to dispute his assertion. His enmity was not against the king but 
against his brother. His ambition prompted him to seek a share of 
that power which Somerset had arrogated to himself; his influence, 
his intrigues, his ascendency over the mind of his nephew, might 
bave been dangerous to the authority of the protector ; but there is 
no sufficient evidence that he intended to carry off the king, or to 
raise a civil war within the kingdom. It was thought that, if his of- 
fence had been more clearly estabUsbed, be might stiU have oi>- 
tained pardon from the charily of a brother ; and it was suspected 
that Sharington had been suborned to calumniate him, as the price 
of his own life ; a suspicion which was almost converted into cer- 

Nor. 5 tainty, when that offender was not only pardoned, but restored to 
his former appointment, and found still to possess a considerable 

(1) Lord's ioumaU, 345^347. Juurnak of (2) Barnct» ii. Rec. 164. 
GoinnioiM, S. Stat, of i\9»\m, it. «!. , 
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fortune (1). LattiDer, howeter, irfao seens to ha?e believed in the 
iDfallibility of the council, undertook tlieir defence. In a sermon 
preached before the kin|; and a namerous audience, he seterelj 
condemned the temerity of those who presumed to judge of the 
conduct of men in power, without being ac<)uainted with their mo- 
tives ^ and Justified the execution of Seymour, whom he declared 
to have led a sensual, dinolute, irreligious life, and to ^ave died in 
a manner suitable to his life, '* dangerously, irksomely, horribly;'* 
whilst of Sharingt6n he sfclke in terms of approbation, and main- 
tained that the fervency of his repentance entitled him to his par- 
don, and made him a fit example for the encouragement and imi- 
tation of sinners (2)% This tragedy has 1^ a deep stain on the 
memory both of Somerset and 4>f Latimer. Somerset sacrificed a 
brother to ward off the danger of a rival -, Latimer prostituted his 
holy office to sanctify s deed of cruelty and injustice. 

We may now return to the Scottish war.^ The defeat of the Scots 
h^d not subdued their antipathy to the projected marriage between 
Edward and Maty* To an unprejudiced mind, indeed, that mar- 
riage must have appeared to offer numerous and valuable benefits to 
the country : but in the opposite scale of the balance were to be 
weighed the hereditary hatred which divided the two nations ^ the 
idea that Scotland would become a province of (bat kingdom, which 
had so often but so vainly laboured to subvert its independence ^ 
aud the apprehension that the loss of the national independence 
would be followed by the kiss of the national religion. Even among 
those, who were not moved by these considerations, there were 
many who, with the earl of Huntley, condemned *^ the manner of 
^Hhe wooing." To seek the friendship of a nation by declaring war 
i^ainsl it, to claim the affection of a woman by inflicting injuries on 
her friends and her possessions, were novel and doubtful experi- 
ments ; and the protector soon learned that his brilliant victory at 
Pinkey had only accelerated the evil, which it was his great object 
to iivert. In an assembly of the Scottish lords at Stirling, it was re- 
solved to imptore the aid of France, their most ancient and faithful 
ally, to offer Ibe young queen in marriage to the dauphin, and to 
propose that for greater security she should be educated in the 
FreiMdi court On the otlier hand Somerset published an address to 

(l) In 1550 he bought bach ofthehing the hoM, and hadwritten two leiten to the lady 
MUt mU kmis which h« had forfeited, fi» 



Bfaiy and lady Elizabeth, which he sewed within 

the Mim of 13.866/. 3^. 2d. . He had been alraady the sole of a Telvet shoe. The shoe was opened, 

t««t4yr«l in blbod, and liad obtainad his former and the letters were found. Their object was to 

offiee. Stvypei ii« 199* esccite the jeeloosT of the king's sisters against 

(3} Latimer not only arraigned the life of the the protector as their great enemy. Hence the 

admiral, bat also his death. According to the ac* preacher concluded that God had clean forsaken 

count in his sermon, as Seymour laid his head him. ** 1i¥hether/' he adds, ** he be saved or no» 

on die block, be told the servant of the liente- ** I leave it to God t but surely he was a wicked 

nam, to bid Am servant q>eed the thine that he ** man, and the realm is well rid of him." See 

wot of. That servant was apttrdieaded, and Latimer's fourth sermon in the 1st edit, f ^or 

confessed that the admiral had by, some means editors, ashamed of the passage, have thought 

procured ink in the Tower, had used for a pen proper to omit it. See also Godwin, 93. Strype, 

the aiglet of a poipt which he pfaicked firom liis i. f29. 
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A- »* the Scottish people in' English and Latin, imputing the evils of the 

Pel*. 5. war to A^an and his advisers, who the last year had suppressed the 
favourable offers of the English government. To whom, he asiced, 
would they marry their infant sovereign? To a foreign prince? 
Their country would become an appendage to a foreign crown. To 
a native? It would perpetuate the quarrel between England and 
Scotland. For eight hundred years no opportunity had risen like 
the present. A young king and a young queen might unite their 
crowns ; Scotland would preserve her laws and liberties ; and the 
two nations would live in peace and harmony under the common 
name of Britons. 

But it was chiefly on the venality of the Scottish nobles that the 
protector relied for success. There were not many among them 
whose patriotism was proof against the gold of England; They se^ 
cretly subscribed the articles which he offered; they bound them* 
selves by oath to the service of king Edward : they delivered hos- 
tages as security for the faithful performance of their obligations (1). 
Still, when the moment came, they hesitated to commit Ihein* 
selves : and when the lord Wharton and the earl of Lennox invaded 
the western marches, they successively turned against. the invadeis, 

Feb. 18. and drove them with considerable loss across the borders. But on 
the eastern coast the lord Gray de Wilton, at the head of a powerful 
army, spread thje flames of war to the gates of the capital ; Dalkeith 
was reduced to ashes ; and Haddington was taken, fortified, and 
garrisoned with more than two thousand men, partly EngBsfa and 
partly Italians. Gray had scarcely begun his retreat, when a hostile 

Awe t6. squadron anchored at Leith, having on board three thousand Ger- 
man, and two thousand French veterans, commanded by d'Esse, a 
brave and experienced officer (2)« Reinforced by Arran and eight 
thousand Scots, d'Esse sat down before Haddington. Batteries were 
raised, a breach was made; but sir John Wilford, the governor, 
defended himself with so much skill and obstinacy, and inflicted so 
many injuries on the assailants, that the Frenchman, doubtfdl of 
the result, which might have proved fatal to his followers, refu^ 
to order an assault, and converted the siege into a blockade (3). 

i^7 7. About the same time the earl of Arran hod convened the three 
estates of the kingdom in the abbey of Haddington < The determi- 
nation of the lords at Stirling was solemnly ratified ; treaties con- 
firmatory of the marriage and alliance were exchaDgod between 
d'Oyselles, the French ambassador, and the Scottish governor ; and 
de Breze and Yillegaignon, sailing with four galleys in a southern 
direction, unexpectedly changed their course, steered round the 

Ang.7. north of Scotland to Dumbarton, received on board the young 

(1) See proofs in Mr. Ty tier's Hist. yi. 421 ; et coarronsla bagne contre tons allmu et Tenans 
and Chront Catah 296. de la France; vaaj, Sansac, d'Bsse, et Ckastai- 

(2) Henry H. used to say of him : nous sommes gnerayerBrantome, tH. 20S. La Haye, 1740. 
qnatre geutilshommes, qui combattrons en lice» (3) Leslie, 467. Uaytrard, 290. 
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qaeea and her household, and reached in safety Ihe harbour of 
Bresl. From Brest that priucess, being in her sixth year, was con- a«(. is. 
ducted to St. Germain en Laye, and contracted to her destined hus<- 
I)and, the dauphin of France. From this moment the original object . 
of the war, ihe acquisition of Mary, to make her the wife of the 
English prince, was at an end. The French monarch, as the repre- 
sentatiYe of his son and daughter, now king and queen of Scotland, 
required that the English gofernment should abstain f^om all hosti- 
lity against the Scots during the minority of the two princes (1). 
^Somerset . returned a refusal ; and, from the purport of his secret 
negotiations with Ihe earl of Argyle, and the lord Gray, appears to 
have still cherished the project of expelling the French auxiliaries, 
and establishing the English authority in Scotland (2). 

The distress of the garrison al Haddington had been occasionally 
but scantily relieved by small parties from Berwick ; and an attempt 
was made to throw a more copious supply into the town by sir 
Thomas Pahner and sir Robert Bowes, at the head of two thousand 
horse. By the address of the lord Home the convoy was surprised, 
and the escort taken or slain. To repair the disaster the earl of 
Shrewsbury crossed the borders with twenty-two thousand men, of 
whom three or four thousand were German lansquenets. But Aug. aa. 
d'Esse, raising the blockade, intrenched himself at Musselburg ; the 
earl could not provoke him to a battle, and dared not attack him 
within his fortifications ; and the army returned, after having sup- 
plied Ihe garrison virith men and provisions, burnt Dunbar, and ra- 
vaged the country (3). 

From this period the war continued with alternate losses and ad- 
vantages to both parties; though, on the whole, the balance of success 
inclined in favour of Scotland. Haddington was evacuated. The 
allies recovered the fortresses of Home-castle and Fast-castle; they 
crossed the borders, burnt Ford and twenty villages, and pene- a. i>. 
trated almost to the walls of Newcastle ; they even obtained, alter an ^^^'' 
obstinate and bloody action, possession of the rock of Inchkeith, oh June. 
which Cotterei had strongly intrenched himself. 

D'Esse was recalled at his own solicitation or that of the Scots (4), 
and left the command to Marshal de Termes, who had lately brought 
a reinforcement of thirteen hundred men. De Termes imitated the 
policy of his predecessor ; and the English ascendency gradually 
yielded, not so much to the power of its adversaries, as to the in- 
fluence of a series of untoward events, which distracted the atten-^> 
(ion and exhausted the resources of the government. 

The depreciation of the currency during the late reign had been 

U) L«il. 470. Ribier» ii. Ifi2. , (4) Tlie Bnglish writers say the Scots were 

(3) See Fbber^s instmctions in Chron : Catal. wearied with his vanity and insolence ; Bran< 

30S- He gave a pension of 3000 crowns to Ar- tome, that he demanded his recall on account of 

fyle, and of 1000 to Gray. his health. Brant, vii. 2U . 
X3) Edward's Journ. 5. 6. Holinsh. 904. 
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followed by its necessary conseqiieiice, a proporHonate advance io 
the price of sale^e commodities. The taioe of land rose with the 
value of its produce ; and the rents of farms had been doubled, In 
many instances tripledi in the cQurse of a lev ytears. lb the work-* 
ing classes this alteratioo would have made Ittfle difference^ bad 
their wages been raised in the same ratio. But it so happened that 
the demand for labour had been lessened ; and the price of labour 
sunk with the demand. Experience had proved to the agriculturist 
that the growth of wool was more profitable than that of corn : 
whence tillage was discouraged, that a larger portion of land might 
be brought into pasturage^ and in most counties Ihoosands of la- 
bourers were excluded from their accustomed employments. But if 
scarcity of work generated distress, that distress was augmented by 
the interested though obvious policy of the landlords. In former 
times, particularly on the estates of the monks and clergy, consi- 
derable portions of land had been allotted for the common use of 
the labourers and of the poor inhabitants. But the present pro- 
prietors had, by repeated endomires, added many portions of the 
wastes and commons to the former extent of their farms, and thus 
had cut offer narrowed one great source of support to the more in- 
digent classes (1). 

Men, under the pressure of distress, are always prepared to ar- 
raign the conduct of their governors. The discontented, though 
unable to comprehend the arguments of controversialists, felt their 
own misery ; they saw that the new proprietors of the churcb Baods 
paid not the same attention as the old to the wants of the poor : they 
coupled their own sufferings with the innovations 4n religion ^ and 
complained of that system which had diminished their resources, 
and now compelled them to practice a worship foreign from their 
baliMs and fedings (2), The day approadied when the use of the oM 
liturgy was to cease, and that of the new to. begin; instead of the 
liigh mass, its music and its ceremonies, with which they had been 
familiaruEed from their infancy, they were to hear whfl^ they deemed 
an inanimate service, a ^^mere Christmas play (3) : '' and, as if thut 
addition^ provocation had goaded them to madness, the common 
people rose, almost at the same tkne, in the counties of Wflts, 
Sussex, Surrey^ Hants, Berks, Kent, Gloucester, Somerset, SuffoRc, 
Warwick, Essex, Hertford, Leicester, Worcester, and HiiQand. In 
the flnt of these counties^ sir Wiliiam Herbert put himaeU at the 

(l) In ft toroclamafion isimed the preceding to keep more ihat 2000 sheep, and commanded 

year, the king is made to cooiplain that miiny the ownen.of church lands to kec^ faonadioid on 

villages, in which 100 or 200 people had lived, the same, and to occupy as much of the demesne 

Srere entkniy destroyed; that one shephnd now hinds in tUlage as had been oocnpied twenty 

dwelt where industrious families dwelt before : years before, were disobeyed : whence be asMrts, 

and that the realm is wasted by « bringing that the number of the king's subjeclshad been 

•« amble groniids into pasture, and letting houses, wonderfully diminidied ; as app<iu«d by Um new 

« whole families, and c<mybolds to fall down, books of musters compared with the old, and 

•* decay, and be waste." And Hales, the commis. with the chronicles. Strype, n. 92. S4. 

sioner, in his charge repeats these complaints, (2) Godwin, 93. 

observing, that the laws ^hich forbade any man (3) Foxe, ii. 15* 
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bead of a body otitoofSf diflpeiiMd tiie tnsurgenls, md eieeated 
nuniial law on 4he nosi goilty. In tbe oCbers trancpiillUy was res^ 
lorcd by the exertiom €i Itio resideni gentry, and tbe persuasionsr of 
the most moderate among the yeomanry (1). It pro?ed, however^ a 
deceitftil eahn, the forerunner of a more dangerous storm. The 
protector had been alarmed* Withoot the ooneurrenee of the coun- 
cil, he appointed commissioners to inquire into the grievances of, 
tbe people, to remo^ the new eneksures, and to restore the an* 
cient commons. The very inleiltgeoce reviYed the hopes of the 
discontented : ttiey assembled again in numerous bodies, and pro~ 
ceeded to do themsehes justice without the aid of the eommis- 
sioaers. In general, however, as they acted without concnrt and 
withoiil leaders, the efferveseence subsided of itself ; but in the 
oounaes of Oxford, of Norfolk, and of Cornwall and Devon, the 
risings assumed a more dangerous shape ; armies were formed 
which threiAened defiance to the government^ and, if the insnrrec- 
tions were finally suppressed, it was only with the aid of the foreign 
tro(^s, the bands of adventorers ttiai had been raised in Italy, 
Spain, and Germany, to serve in ^e war against ScioUand. 

Itie command in Oxfordshire and Bnokinghamshire was given 
to the lord Grey, with a body of fifteen hundred regular troops, iiK^ 
eluding Splnoia with his Itaiiaas. As soon as he had been ]oii|tit 
by the genflemen of the county, he marched against tbe harargents, 
ofwlioai one part Ded at his ^pnoaeh, the otlier was broken at the 
flrsl charge. Two hundred were made prisoners in tbe pursuit, and 
twelve of the ringleaders were delivered to the general, by whose 
order they expiated their offence on the gallows (2). 

In Devonshire the new litorgy had been read for the first time in 
the chilrch of Samford Courleoay on Whitsunday : the next day tbe 
parishioners compelled the elergyman to resume the ancient service. June lo. 
This eontraven^n of the law was^ ttie signal of a general iasurreo'- 
tion. "Humphrey Arundel, the governor of St. Michaers Mounts 
put himself at its head, and in a .few days numbered under his 
standard ten thousand men. 

To oppose the insurgents tbe lord Russeli, lord privy seal, was 
furnished with a small body of troops, and with three preachers, 
Gregory, Heynolds, and Coverdale, who received a licence from the 
king to declare the word of God to the people in such public places 
as the general should appoint (3). But Russell, distrusting the in- June 23. 
feriority of bis force, and the eloquence of his preachers, resolved 
to imitate the policy of the duke of Norfolk in the late reign. He 
ofllefed to negoeiate ; and the insurgents made fifteen demands, 
which were afterwards reduced to eight, requiring the restoration 

rO Edvpard's Journ. 6. was another preacher for the same purpose. ITe 

(31 Ibid, 7. ' harangued the Norfolk insurgents, and narrowly 

(3) See the cominissioa in Strype. ii. 168* escaped with his life. 
Farkcr, afterwards arcblrishop of Canterbury, 
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of the ancient si^rvice, the re-^nacinneot of the statute of the six 
articles, the introduction of cardinal Pole into tte council (1), and 
the re-establishment of two abbeys at least in every county. To the 
irst Granmer composed a long and elaborate reply : the second was 
answered by a proclamation in the king's name, refhsing every 

9n\j 8. article in a tone of contempt and superiority (2). But Arundel, while 
he treated, continued his operations, and sate down before Eieter. 
Without cannon to make a breach, he instructed his followers (o set 
fire to one of the gates : but the inhd)itants threw additional fuel 
into the flames, and, while it burnt, erected a new rampart within. 
A second attempt to sap the wall was defeated by the vigilance of 
the besieged, who discovered the mine, and filled it with water. The 
assailants, however, were not dismayed : by watching the gates 
they prevented the introduction of provisions : and during a fortnight 
the inhabitants suffered all the privations of famine. 
In the mean time the council, instead of supplying Russell with 

Jnij 11. troops, had sent him nothing but proclamations. By one a free 
pardon was granted to all who would submit ; by a second, the lands, 
goods, and chattels of the insurgents were given to any man who 

si^\ji6. could obtain possession ; a third ordered the punishment of death to 
be inflicted by martial law on such persons as attempted to collect 
any riotous or unlawful assembly ^ and a fourth urged the comimis- 
sioners to put down illegal enclosures, and was accompanied with 
a private admonilion, that it was time for them to look to themselves, 
and to reform their own conduct. At length, on the fortieth day, 

Aug. 6. i^f^ Qp^y arrived with a reinforcement of German horse and Italian 
arquebusiers; the insurgents were immediately driven from liie city 
with tte 1q^ of nine hundred men ^ an attempt to rally on Cliflon 
down was followed by a more sanguinary defeat ; and a third and 
last effort to oppose the royal forces at Bridgewater completed their 
downfal. During the insurrection four thousand men are said to 
have perished in the field or by the hand of the executioner (3). 

j»ae it). In Norfolk the first rising was at Aldborough. It appeared in its 
origin too contemptible to deserve notice : but it formed the nucleus 
round which the discontented of the neighbouring parishes suooes- 

(1 ) Evidently on account of the high rank and lial law was executed in every part of the king* 
extensive influeilce wfaidi his family had pos- dom ; and often, as we are told, witb little atten* 
aessed in the county. tion to justice. Sir Anthony KyagslQiM, pnymMt 

(2) The king's proclamation may be seen in of the western army, distinguished faitoself fay 
Foxe (ii. 15, l^t ^ v^ly of the archbishop has the promptitade of his decisions, and the plea- 
been published by Strype. (Life of Granmer, santry with which he accompanied them. Having 
App. p. 86.) In the eighth article the Cornish dined with the mayor of Bodmin, he a^ed him 
men ** refused the EngUsh service, because cer- if the gallows were nifficieutly strong ? The 
** tain of them understood no English." The mayor replied that he thought so. *' Then," said 
archbishop replied, that neither did they under- Kyngstone, " go up and try ; " and hanged him 
stand Latin : an evasive answer, for in his re* without further ceremony. On another o4>casioOt 
marks on theii third reipiest, he bad assigned having received information against a miller, he 
their ignorance of the Latin tongue as a reason proceeded to the mill, and, not finding the master 
why they should not have the mass in Latin. at home, ordered his servant to the gallows, 

(i) Edward's Journal, ?• Foxe, 15 — 17. Ho- bidding him be content, foir it was the best ser- 
Unshed, 1002. Hayward, 205. Strype, ii. 170. vice which he had ever rendered to his master. 
Rec. 108 — 107. During these disturbances, mar- Speed, 1113. Hayward, 293. 
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sively arranged themselves ; and as soon as Ihey amounted to a 
formidable number, Ket, by trade a tanner, but the lord of Ihree 
manors in the county, proclaimed himself their leader. He planted ^uiy $. 
his standard on the summit of Moushold hill, near Norvdch, erected 
for himself a throne under a spreading oak, which he called the oak 
of reformation, and established courts of chancery, king's bench, 
and common pleas, in imitation of the courts in Westminster Hall. 
In his proclamations he complained, that the commons were ground 
lo the dust by the oppression of the rich ; and that a new service had 
been forced on the people in opposition to the conviction of their 
consciences ; and declared that, if he and his associates had taken 
up arms, it was for the sole purpose of placing trusty and noble 
counsellors round the king during his minority, and of removing 
those, ^^ who confounded things sacfed and profane, and regarded 
'^ nothing but the enriching of themselves with the public treasure, 
'^ that they might riot in it during the public cklamity (1)." Obeyed 
by twenty thousand men, he treated the offer of a pardon with 
scorn ; and when the marquess of Northampton had entered Norwich 
with one thousand English horse, and a body of Italians under 
Malatesta, he attacked the city, set one part of it on pre, killed the 
lord Sheffield and one hundred men, and compelled the marquess 
and his followers to retire out of the county. The council was 
alarmed and embarrassed^ troops were recalled from the army in 
Scotland ; the gentlemen of the neighbouring counties were ordered 
by proclamation to join the royal forces ,* and the command was 
given first to the protector, and afterwards to the earl of Warwick. 
That nobleman, with eight thousand men, of whom two thousand 
were German horse, forced his way into Norwich ] yet so incessant 
were the insurgents in their attacks, so lavish were they of life, that 
they often drove the gunners from the batteries, burst open the 
gales, and fought with the royalists in the streets. The earl com- 
manded his followers to swear on their swords that they would never 
abandon the place ; and by his perseverance was at last enabled to 
attain his object, of removing the enemy from their advantageous 
position. Compelled by want of provisions, Kct descended from the 
hill : in Dussingdale he was overtaken by the royal army, his foI-Aag.s?. 
lowers were broken by the charge of a large body of regular cavalry, 
and about two thousand men perished in the action and the pursuit. 
The remainder, however, surrounded themselves with a rampart 
of waggons, and a trench fortified with stakes ; and to an offer of 
pardon replied, that they knew the fate which awaited them, and 
that it was better lo perish by the sword than by the halter. The 
carl, still apprehensive of the result, spoke to them himself : at his 
solicitation they accepted a general pardon ] and the severity of the 

(I) Hcylii^, T7. Godnria, 93- 
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law was oonAMd to (he execution of Kei oa Norwich eastle, of tiis 
brother on the steeple of Windham, and of nine others on Ihe nine 
branches of the oak of ReformaUon (1). It Is to these events thai we 
owe the institution of the lords lieutenants of counties, who were 
now appointed to Inquire of treason, misprision of treason, insur- 
rections and riots, with authority to levy men, and lead them against 
the enemies of Ihe king (2). 

So many insurrections succeeding and strengthening each other 
liad shaken Ihe power of the protector : his fell was accelerated by 
the hostile determination of the king of France. Firom the moment 
that Mary of Scotland had reached St. Germain's, Somerset had 
proposed to make peace with the Scots, to surrender Boulogne to 
Henry for a sum of money, and to unite with that monarch in the 
support of the protestant interest in Germany against Ihe over- 
whelming superiority of the emperor. But he yiekled against his 
own conviction to the majority of the council, who pronounced 
Ihe surrender of Boulogne a measure calculated to cover the king's 
government with disgrace. Let them rather intrust that fortress to 
the protection of the emperor, and offer the crown of Scotland to 
the ambition of Arran ; France would then cease to threaten Eng- 
land with war, and Edward might have leisure to improve his 
resources, and provide against future contingencies (S). But the 
emperor refused to act against the faith of his treaty with Henry ; 
and that prince, encouraged by the insurrections in England, sent 
Aag.2s. iQ Edward a declaration of war. Immediately the French troops 
poured into the Boulognnois. Seilacques was taken by storm ; 
Ambleteuse surrendered after a siege of some days ; the garrison 
of Blackness capitulated at the first summons ; and Montalembert 
was evacuated before the arrival of the enemy (4). Boulogne indeed 
defied the efforts of the French, who were deterred by the approach 
of winter from forming a regular siege : but there was little doubt 
that at the return of the spring it would fell, unless a numerous 
army could be collected for its relief. All these disasters were at- 
tributed to the misconduct of the protector (5). 

That n(d>leman was vain, confident, and oveibearing. From the 

(1) Edwud's Jooroal, 7» 8. Stxype, ii. lee. 107. Faxe, iT. Godvia^ 04. Hotinalwd, iQSS. 
g099. Hayward, 299. 
(3^ Stryp*, ii. 178. At this time, July 9nd, the kiaj; hf prodvnation Ased the prices of cattle. I 



From Joly to NoTembrr to ChriitBias to 

November. Cbrlstnas. 



extmct a few iostanoes. 



j^. s, d, I*' *• d. £• '• d, 

iL fat oxtof largest bone 350 268 284 

A steer or jrant, ditto ..ISO 188 184 

A heifer, ditto 120 130 

A fiit sheep, large of hone. 4«. till Michaehnas, afterwards 4«. Ad. See Slrype, ii. ISI. 

(8) Bamet, ii. ISO. ISI. (5) Godwin, 05. Nothing was more fdt than 

(e) See the particnkrs of the campaign in the the want of money. It was calcobited that the 

•memoirs of ViciUeville, zjcix. 190—202 ; and the insurrections had cost the king 28,000/. All the 

LeUresetMteioiresd'estatdeRibierJi. 217. 240. war-charees of the year, indudiag fortifications. 

tl4l.248. amounted to l,3$8>000/> Strype, ii. t78. 
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time that he was invested with (he supreme aalhorily, he had 
thiHighl little of conciliating the men, who, though they had been 
declared his equals by the will of (he late king, had raised him to 
bis present superiority. He made them reel Ihe distance between 
the protector and his counselors ; seldom condescended to ask 
Iheir opinion, and, when he did, firequently acted in opposition to ^ 
their advice. The pride of several among them was wounded by 
the haughtiness of his manner and the arrogance of his decisions (1) ; 
but prudence taught them to suppress their resentment, and to 
wait in patience the opportunity of revenge. That opportunity, 
according to appearances, could not be far distant. The execution 
of the admiral had stamped, in the estimation of many, a foul 
blot on his character : by the men of the old learning he was uni- 
veraatty considered as their most dangerous and determined enemy; 
and even the more moderate among the reformers severely con- 
demned his rapacity and extravagance. The erection of that mag- 
nifioent pile of building, which still retains from him the name of 
Somerset-house, was the subject of general censure. It was said, 
thai to procure a convenient site for this structure, he had demo- 
lished the parish church of St. Mary^s, and compelled the bishops of 
Worcester, Liclifidd, and LlandalT, to convey to him the episcopal 
mansions belonging to their respective sees ; that to furnish mate- 
rials he Imd pulled down several chapels and religious edifices ; 
and that, at a time when the kingdom, through the poverty of the 
exobequer, was left almost without an army for its defence, he 
cQidd afford to spend the daily sum of one hundred pounds in 
unneetissary buildings. It was not, however, till his conduct during 
the insurrections had entailed on him the general disapprobation 
of the landholders, that his euemies in the council dared to avow 
their liostility. His embarrassment, caused by the French declara- 
tion of vrar, encouraged their hopes ; and, though he had taken 
uptm bimself the command of Ihe army against the Norfolk insur- 
ge&ls, it was, on what account we know not, suddenly transferred 
frovi htm to the earl of Warwick. The earl returned victorious ; 
and from that period we behold Somerset and Warwick at the head 
of Iwo opiiosite parlies, and reciprocally attributing to each other 
tbo^ most dangerous projects. 

Id the beginning of October the fears and jealousies of the two oct &. 
leaders brought them into q)en colHsion, On the sixth, Somerset, 
witb tbe archbishop of Canterbury, and sir William Paget, attended 
OQ the king at Hampton-court : Warwick, with several other lords 
of tbe council, assembled at Ely-^ce, accompanied by a numerous 

(1) «' Hoivtoerer." writn P4g«t l» kim, ** It " srait aathority m yoor gcaee is, using such 

*« Cometh to pass I cannot tell; but of late your ** nishion* is like to fall into great danger and 

*' grace is grown in greatcholeric fashions, when- ** jieril of his own person." Apod Strype, ii. Ili»c. 

'< •oervr joa are coatraried in that which you p. 108. 
" bmve conceived in your head...... a subject in 
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retinue of servants secretly armed. The former issued orders in 
the king's name to the lords of the adjoining counties, the iahabi-- 
tants of the nearest hamlets, and the citizens of London, to furnish 
a certain number of men for the guard of the royal person ; while 
his opponents by circular letters forbade obedience to his orders, 
and accused him of having neglected to pay the forces, and to pro- 
vision the king's fortresses ; of spending the public money in 
extravagant erections ^ of fomenting divisions between the higher 
and the lower classes in the nation *, of seeking the destruction of 
the nobility, and of intending ultimately to substitute himself in 
the place of the young sovereign (1). 

In ambition the duke of Somerset yielded to few : but he possessed 
not that decision of mind which could have fitted him to become 
the leader of a faction ; and his own irresolution was augmented 
by the caution of the archbishop, who was unwilling to give offence 
to the opposite party, and by the advice of Paget, who still che- 
rished the hope of a reconciliation. That evening the protector at 
the head of five hundred men escorted the king to the castle of 
Oct. 7. Windsor : the next morning he was alarmed at «the indifference 
with which his orders of the preceding day had been received, and 
at the forced or voluntary absence of secretary Petre, who had 
previously been sent to Eiy-piace, and instead of returning, had 
joined the adverse faction. Abandoning the tone of superiority 
which he had hitherto assumed, he wrote to inquire what were 
the intentions of his opponents. If they meant harm to the king, 
he would shed the last drop of his blood in the defence of his ne- 
phew : if the quarrel were of a private nature with himself, he was 
willing to consent to reasonable conditions. This letter proved that 
his spirit was broken : the answer plunged him into despair. The 
lords required that he should resign the office of protector, should 
dismiss his forces, ^^ and should be contented to be ordered accord- 
^' ing to Justice and reason:'' an expression of indeterminate and 
fearful meaning, which might afterwards be explained as the inte- 
rest or the passion of his adversaries should suggest. But the 
prospect around him grew every hour more black and discou- 
raging. Not a single gentleman had repaired to Windsor, while 
the opposite party had been gradually swelled by new accessions, 
and already could number at its head two and twenty of the execu- 
tors and counsellors named in the will of the late monarch* To 
disarm the hostility of Warwick, the duke in a private letter re- 
minded that nobleman of their friendship from the time of their 
youth, and of the attention which he had always paid to his interest ; 
and, to provide for his own safety, he protested before the king 
that he had no design to injure his opponents, but;^was willing to 

(1) See the letters of the lord RosselU and the lord mayor, in Foxe, u. 93* 95; and the contTaiy 
lelter of the lords, ibid. Stowe, 597. Ellis, il. 1(J5. 
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submit the quarrel between bim and them to four arbitrators, two 
to be chosen by each party. This offer was announced to the lords 
in a letter from Cranmer, Paget, and secretary Smith, who added 
that a report had reacbed Ihem of a design against the life of the 
duke ; on which account they thought it just that before he resigned 
his office he should know on what conditions that resignation was 
expected. To this was added a letter from the king, requiring them 
'^ to bring these uprores unto a quiet ;" and reminding them, that 
whatever punishment the protector might deserve, it was in his 
power as sovereign to grant him pardon. But the friends of War- 
wick, assured of success, were obstinate. By proclamation they oct. 9. 
accused the protector of high crimes and misdemeanors; and, in 
their reply, disclaimed all vindictive motives, but insisted on an 
unconditional submission. The tone of this letter convinced So^ 
merset of the inutility of resistance ; and with a misboding heart he 
submitted to invite his adversaries to Windsor (1). The first day oct. 10. 
they examined and committed five of his servants : the next day ^^^^' 
they called him before them, objected to him twenty-nine arti- 
cles of crime or misdemeanor, and ordered him to be conveyed a 
prisoner to the Tower. He was guarded by three hundred horse ^ 
the streets were lined with the city militia as he passed ; and every 
care was taken to add by parade and celebrity to the mortification 
of the fallen and disconsolate protector. 

The confinement, of Somerset filled the reformers with the most 
gloomy apprehensions. It was not improbable that the pohcy or the 
resentment of Warwick might induce him to send their patron to 
the scaffold, and to restore the ascendency of the ancient faith. But, 
whatever might be his real feetings, the earl deemed it more pru- 
dent to confirm his control over the mind, by indulging the wishes 
of the young king^ his repugnance to shed the blood of a second 
uncle, and his prejudices against the doctrine and the worship of 
his fathers. Parliament had been prorogued to the beginning of 
November. When it assembled, Warwick seldom attended in his not. 4. 
{dace, and affected to leave the members to the unbiassed exercise 
of their own judgment. Their first care was to prevent the return 
of the disgraceful and dangerous occurrences of the last year; and 
a bill was passed, making it felony for any persons to assemble to 
the number of twelve or more for the purpose of abating the rents 
of farms, or' the price of provisions, or of destroying houses or 
parks, or of asserting a right to ways or commons, if they continued 
together one hour after they had been warned to disperse by pro-* 
clamation fh)m a magistrate, sheriff, or bailiff; and raising the 
offence to high-treason, when the object of the meeting should be 

(1) See these letters in Foxe, ii. 94. Stowe, he had it in his power to arrest the dake. They 

597—600' Bnrnet, ii. Rec. 183 — 189. Ellis, ii. requested him to do so, and to secore in addi- 

168 — 173. Paget had now changed sides, and tion Smith, Thjn, Whalley, and Cecil. Ellis, 

by his servant informed the opposite party that 175, 

IV. 17 
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to alter the laws, or to kill or to imprison any member of the king's 
council (1). At Christmas, to extinguish the hopes of those who 
still adhered to the ancient faith, a circular letter was sent to the 
clergy, informing them of the king's intention to proceed with 
the reformation ; and commanding them to* deliter up all books 
containing any portion of the former serrice, that they might be 
burnt or destroyed. But this proclamation did not satisfy the ex- 
pectations of the more zealous among the gospellers, and an act 
was soon afterwards passed, subjecting every individual, either 
clerk or layman, who should keep in his possession any such book, 
to a fine for the first and second offence, and to imprisonment 
during the king's pleasure for the third (2). Moreover, as the church 
of England now possessed a new order of common prayer and ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, it was deemed proper that its mi- 
nisters shouki be ordained after a new form ; and it was enacted, . 
that six prelates and six other persons learned in pod's law should 
be appointed by the king, to compose a manner of making and 
consecrating archbishops, Inshops, priests, and deacons ; and that 
such manner, being set forth under the great seal before the first 
of April, shouki afterwards be lawftiUy used and exercised, and 
none other (3). In the upper house some of the prelates drew 
a frightful picture of the national morals, and attributed the uni- 
versal prevalence of vice to the manner in which the exercise of 
their jurisdiction had been suspended or enervated by successive 
acts of parliament and proclamations of the counciL At their 
common solicitation leave was given to introduce a bill to re- 
store to the episcopal courts a portion of their former authority. 
But its provisions were deemed fo trench both on the powers now 
exercised by the crown, and on the liberties of the subject -, t^e earl 
of Warwick attended in his place to oppose it, and on the first 
reading it was rejected without a division. 

In the mean time the council was repeatedly occupied with the 
fate of the noble prisoner in the Tower. The articles prepared 
against him might be divided into three classes, charging him with 
obstinacy, incapacity, and bad faith during the late insurrection, 
with negligence in permitting the fortresses near Boulogne to fall 
into the hands of the French, and with presumption in rejecting the 
advice of the council, though he had been raised to the protector- 
ship on the express condition that he should never act without its 
assent (4). At length an intimation was given to him, that, if he 
hoped for pardon, he must submit to a frank and unqualified ac- 



ri)St. of liealm^^iy. 104. bidiop* of IhiiliMi, QDliil*^ Vfotealee, Od- 

(«) Ibid. 110. The earl of Derby, the bisWops Chester, and WcrtmiiMter. Joonuds, 384- 

of Durham, Cailisle, Lichfield and Coreatrj, (4) That the last charge was so far trae, may 

Worcestar, Chichester* and Westainsler^and the be prasomcd fiwm the letters of adTice previonsly 

lords Morley, Stourton. Wyndsor and Wharton, written by Paget !o Somerset, on May 8 and 

'°5!f iP"f i** /°*"«^» ?»*• hdj 7 ; spud Strype, ii. Rec. 107— 1 14. 
(3) St. of Realm, 1I2. ir was opposed by die 
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kDOwIedgmeot of his guilt. The cooditioo, though painful to his i>«e.*ii. 
feelings, was gratefully accepted. On his koees he confessed his 
presumption, negligence, and incapacity, subscribed the twenty- 
nine charges against him, and earnestly implored for mercy. Life 
was promised : but on condition that he should forfeit all his offices, 
his goods and chattels, and a portion of his lands to the yearly yaiue 
of two thousand pounds. When, howeyer, a bill of pains and pe- a.i>. 
nalties was introduced for this purpose, some of Ihe peers yentured jl^^^i. 
to make an objection, which no man would have dared to suggest 
during the last reign. They (dbserred that by their precipitancy in 
such cases precedents might be established the most dangerous to 
the life and liberties of the subject ; that before the house could 
ground any proceedings on the confession of Somerset, it was its 
duty to ascertain the motives which had induced him to sign it*, and 
that a deputation ought to be appointed with power to interrogate 
him in ihe Tower. To this the ministers assented : the deputation 
on its return reported, that he had made the confession of his own 
free will, and to exonerate his conscience ^ and the biH, having pas- 
sed through both houses without further opposition, received the 
royal assent. Somerset, however, had the courage to remonstrate 
against the severity of his punishment ; and, in order to extenuate 
his offences, appealed to the testimony of his conscience, and the 
uprightness of his intentions. But the council replied with harshness 
and warmth ^ the reprimand humbled him to the dust*, and he signed 
a second and still more abject submission -^ in which he disclaimed Feb.2. 
aQ idea of justifying his conduct, threw himself wil^iout reserve on 
the mercy of his sovereign, and expressed his gratitude to the king 
and the council, that they had been content with a fine, when they 
might have justly taken his life. Within a few days he was dis- p^be. 
charged from the Tower, and received a pardon (1). His friends, 
who had been imprisoned, recovered their liberty, but submitted 
to heavy fines; and, as if it had been resolved to execute justice 
with the strictest impartiality, the earl of Arundel and sir Richard 
Southwell, who had been among the most active of his opponents, 
were severally mulcted for different offences, the first in the sum 
of twelve thousand, the other in that of fine hundred pounds. This 
revolution was concluded as usual by rewards to the principal actors 
in it. The earl of Warwick obtained the offices of great master and 
lord high admiral, the marquess of Northampton that of great cham- 
berlain, and the lords Russell and St. John, created eorls of Bedford 
and Wiltshire, were appointed lord privy seat and lord treasurer. 
At the same time the earls of Arundel and Southampton, the sup- 
posed confidants of Warwick, were removed from the council : the 

(l) Lovdk' Jonmals. 374, 87S. Rym. Xf. 205. 
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former suffered a short confinement in his own house ; the lattery 
after a lingering illness, died before -the end of summer (1). 

White Warwick and his friends were thus employed in humbling 
the power of Somerset, they were harassed with apprehensions of 
the French war ; and, notwithstanding the blame which they had 
thrown on the late protector, were compelled to adopt his mea- 
sures, and to submit to the surrender of Boulogne. The French had 
interrupted the communication between that city and Calais; nor 
was the earl of Huntingdon able to re-open it, though he had taken 
with him all the bands of mercenaries, and three thousand English 
veterans. The treasury was exhausted (2) : the garrison suffered 
from want of provisions ; and the enemy eagerly expected the re^ 
turn of spring to commence more active operations. A proposal 
was again made to the emperor to take Boulogne into his cus- 
tody : this was followed by an offer to cede it to him in full 
sovereignty, on condition that it should never be restored to the 
crown of France. Both were refused -^ and, as a last resource, 
Antonio Guidotti, a merchant of Florence, was employed to 
A. „. hint to the French ministers that the English cabinet was not 
jin*2i. ^dv^rse to a peace (3). With the aid of this unaccredited agent 
a secret understanding was established *, ambassadors were then 
named; and the conferences were opened. But the French, sen- 
sible of their superiority, dictated the conditions. To the pro- 
posal, that, as an equivalent for the surrender of Boulogne, Mary of 
Scotland should be contracted to Edward, they answered that Henry 
Feb. 22. had already determined to marry her to his own son, the dauphin ; 
and when it was demanded that at least the perpetual pension from 
France should be confirmed, and the arrears discharged, they in- 
dignantly replied, that their king would never condescend to pay 
tribute to a foreign crown ; that Henry YIII. had availed himself of 
the aiscidental necessities of Francis to extort a pension from him ; 
and that they with equal right would avail themselves of the present 
distress of the king of England to make him renounce it (4). The 
English ambassadors assumed a tone equally haughty and repulsive : 
(hey even threatened to terminate the discussions ; but their actions 
did not correspond with their words ; each day they receded from 
some or other of their demands ; and at length they subscribed to 

(1) Stowe, 603. Rym. xv. 194. 303. 208. Stryp. (3) l>e £n|^lish writers attribate the first em. 
ii. 19S« ployment of Guidotti to the French ministry, the 

(2) From the report of the senator, Barbaro, French to the English. *' Les Anglots, lasses de 
to the senate of Venice ( communicated by H. la guerre, etc., m'ayant fait recherchez d'en- 
Howard, of Corby, esq.), it appears that the Toyer mes deputiz." Henry apud Ribeir, ii. 287. 
king's income greatly exceeded his ordinary ex- It is probable that it was so, for in reward of 
penditnre in time of peace, the former Ming his services Guidotti obtained from Edward a 
about 360yOOO/., and the latter about 225>000/. pension for life of 250/. per annum for himselt. 
But the war in Scotland for three years had and of 35/. 10^. for his son. fiym.'xv. 237. He 
plunged him deeply in debt ; and we find him was also knighted, and received a douceur uf 
constantly sending messengers to Antwerp to 250/. King Edward's Journal, 1 1 . 

borrow money for short periods at high rates of* (4) See the letter of Paget, apud Str]rpe.ii* 
iuterest. See Strype, II. 300. 313, 3l8. 333. Rec. p. 114. 
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tbeterms imposed by their adversaries. Tkie treaty was prefaced by ^^* ^'' 
a long and fulsome panegyric of the two kings ; Henry and Edward 
were the best of princes, the two great luminaries of the christian 
world ; personally they had no causes of enmity against each other ; 
and if their fathers had been divided, the relics of that hostility they 
were determined to suppress for ever. With this view they had 
agreed, l: that there should be between the two crowns a peace, 
league, and union, which should last not only for their lives, but 
as long as time should endure ; 2<>. that Boulogne should be restored 
to the king of France, with the ordonnance and stores which were 
found in it at the time of its capture; that in return for the monies 
already spent on the forliflcations Henry should pay to Edward two 
bundred thousand crowns at the time of its delivery, and two hun- 
dred thousand more within five months ; on condition that the Eng- 
lish should previously surrender Diinglass and Lauder to the queen 
of Scots, or, if Dunglass and Lauder were not in their possession, 
should raze to the ground the fortresses of Roxburgh and Aymouth ^ 
3^. that Scotland should be comprehended in this treaty, if the queen 
signified her acceptance of it within forty days *, and that Edward 
should not hereafter make war upon her or her subjects, unless 
some new cause of offence was given ; and lastly, that all the rights, 
claims, and pretensions of England against France and Scotland, or 
of France and Scotland against England, should be mutually re- 
served. (1) Though Warwick had signed the instructions (o the am- 
bassadors, he absented himself under pretence of sickness from the 
council on the day on which the treaty was confirmed. By the pub- 
lic the conditions were considered a national disgrace. The sum 
of two millions of crowns, which Fraqcis had consented to give for 
the surrender of Boulogne at the expiration of eight years, had been 
cut down to one-fifth; the right of enforcing the treaty of marriage 
between Edward and Mary of Scotland had been abandoned ; and 
the perpetual pension, which Henry YIII. had accepted in lieu of 
his claim to the crown of France, had been virtually surrendered. 
In fact the pretensions of the former kings of England were after 
this treaty suffered to sleep in silence by their successors. They 
contented themselves with the sole title of kings of France, a bar- 
ren but invidious distinction, which after two centuries and a half 
was wisely laid aside by the grandfather of her present majesty. 

Though the partisans of the new doctrines could depend with 
confidence on the support of the crown, the late commotions had 
proved to them that the reformation still rested on a very insecure 
foundation. Eleven- twelfths of the nation retained a strong attach- 
ment to the creed of their fathers (2) ; the order for the introduction 

(1) Rym. XV. 211* 217. The qa«en regent of ter from Paget to the protector, written July 7, 
ScotUnd signified her assent in due form. Chron. 1S49. '* The use of the old religion is forbidden 
Cat. 327. '* by a law : and the nse of the new is not yet 

(2) This is acknowledged in a confidcBtial let- *' printed in the stomachs of eleven or [ of] twdve 
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Of (he new liturgy hud been reluotantty and negligentty obeyed ; 
the clergy, for the most part hostile to the oaiue, aoaght ooly to 
etade the penalties threatened by the statute ; and the nobility and 
gentry were believed to dissemble their reel seetiments, that they 
might earn the favour, or escape the displeasure^ of the court. In 
these circumstances the- archbishop proposed to purge the church 
of those prelates whose disaffection was the most notorious \ and to 
supply their places with men of approted zeal and orthodox prin* 
eiples. The first on whom the experiment was haxarded was Bon- 
ner, bishop of London, whose apathy had long been the s{d)ject of 
complaint, but whose caution had preserved him ft'om any open 

^ „ violation of the law. He was summoned before the council, re** 
^1549^ ceived a severe reprimand, and was ordered to perform the new 

"^ ' service at St. Paul's on every festival on which he and his predeces- 
sors had been accustomed to celebrate the high mass ; to proceed in 
his court against all reputed adulterers, and such persons as absented 
themselves from the English liturgy, or reihsed to communicate 
according to the parliamentary form ; and that he should preach 
at St* Paul's cross on the first of September, and afterwards once 
every three months, and should be present at every other sermon 
which should be made there. The subject for his own discourse was 
given him in writing, and divided into three parts. He was to show, 
V. that '^ the rdbels in Devonshire, Cornwall, and Norfolk, did not 
'' only deserve death as traitors, but accumulated to themselves 
*'' eternal damnation, even to be in the burning fire of bell, with 
'^ Lucifer, the father and first author of rebellion ;'' S*". that in rdi- 
gioo, God regards the internal disposition of the heart ; that the 
regulation of the external service belongs to the supreme magis- 
trate ; that to dis(d>ey him is to disobey the command of God ; and 
that of course to assist at the mass, which had been prohibited by 
royal authority, was not to please, but to offend the ^mighty ; and 
S^. that the right and power of the king in his tender years was not 
less than it had been in his predecessors, or would be in himself at 
a more advanced age. 
At the appointed day crowds assembled to hear the prelate; many 

Sept. 1. from curiosity, some for the purpose of censure. In his sermon, 
Bonner, whetlier it was from accident or design, omitted the last 
part ; the omission was observed and denounced to the council by 

Sept. 8. Latimer and Hooper, two reformed preachers; and Granmer and 
Ridley, with Petre and Smith, the king's secretaries, and May, dean 
of St. Paul's, were appointed to try and punish the refractory pre- 
later Bonner appeared before his Judges, with the undaunted air of 
a man who feels conscious that he suffers in a just cause. He had, 
he. told them, ^' three things, a few goods, a poor carcass, and a 

*• pdrts nf tke realm, wbat coonteDance soever " they see the power resteth." Apad Strype, ii. 
** men make outwardly to please tkem in whom Rec. 110. *. 
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^' soul : the two first ^ere at tbeir dfepoHd, bat the last was at his 
^^ own/' He objected to his accusers that they were ooiorious 
heretics ; excepted against Smith as liis known enemy; and^ in a * 
tone of pity and contempt, twitted the archlnshop with his sub* 
serviency to men in power, and the inconstancy of his religiotiB 
sentiments. Being compelled to answer upon oath the questions 
which were put to him, he acknowledged the omission, but attrir 
buted it to the imperfection of his memory, the loss of his notes, and 
the interruption caused by an unexpected order which he received, 
to announce from the pulpit a victory gained over the insurgents. 
He contended, however, that he bad compensated for (his involun- 
tary error, by the eagerness with wbi<^ he had declaimed against 
the rebels ) and avowed his conviction that his real crime, though 
carefully kept out of sight, consisted in the freedom with which he 
had explained the catholic and established doctrine respecting the 
sacrament of the altar. It was in vain that he protested against the 
authority of the court, or that he appealed from it to the equity of 
the king. The archbishop pronounced the sentence of deprive- ^^' ^' 
lion; and Bonner was remanded to the Marshalsea, where he re- 
mained a prisoner till the king's death (1). To most men the sen- 
tence appeared an act of unwarrantable severity : his subsequent 
confinement, before he bad given any new cause of otfence, was ^. ». 
certainly repugnant to law azkt justice. Ridley, one of his judges, Ap^^ia. 
succeeded him in the see of London, but on conditions which 
seemed to stamp a still more unfavourable character on the whole 
proceeding. The bishopric of Westminster was dissolved by royal 
authority ; Ridley accepted its lands and revenues, in exchange for 
the lands and revenues belonging to his own church ; and these, ^^' **• 
four days later, were divided among three of the principal lords at 
court, Rich, lord chancellor; Wentworth, lord chamberlain; and 
sir Thomas Darcy, vice-chamberlain (2). 

, The deprivation of Bonner would, it was hoped, intimidate and 
subdue the constancy of Gardiner, who had now been for two 
years a prisoner in the Tower, without being able to (d>tain a trial, 
or even, a copy of the charges against him (3). He was visited by a jniy 9. 
deputation from the council, and urged to subscribe a written form 
of submission. To those parts of it which approved the book of 
common prayer, and acknovyledged in the king the powers with 
which the statute had invested him as the head of the church, he 

(I) Fttxe, ii. !W— 4t. B«ni«t, ii. 13t— ItT. (S) " Consideryiige,*' say* the coancil book, 
SUita Trials, i. 631. The pretence for his im- 



(i) ** Considerynjje,*' says the coancil book, 
'* Uie longe imprisonment that the bishope of 
** Winchestere hath snstayned (since June 29th, 



prisoament was that " the commissioners now 

** perceived more tn ihe matter than they did be. " 1548), it was now thought time he should be 

** tote, and that his behaviour was a greater re- ** spokene withall." The king's book of pro- 

** hellion than he was aware of." Foxe, 41. eeedings wAs sent to him, to whi(^ he replied* 

(3) Strype, ii. 317* 318. The yeariy value of that "he could make no direct answere, unless 

the lands resigned by Ridley was 480/. i«. 8 3/4^., " he were at libcrtie ; and so beinge, he wonkl 

of those which he received in exchange, $36/. *' saye his conscycnce, fbl. 99. 
19'. 9 1/4^.* but out of them the king reserved 
rents to the amoimt of 100/. Ibid. 
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did not object ; but no consideration could induce him to confess 
that he had offended, or to solicit the forgiyeness of his sovereign. 

ivij ii. A second attempt was made : but, if on this occasion the form of 
submission was softened down, articles were added equally re- 
pugnant to the opinions and feelings of the bishop. He was required 
to approve of the dissolution of monasteries, and the secularization 
of ecclesiastical property, of the homilies of archbishop Granmer, 
and the paraphrase of Erasmus, and of every religious innovation 
which bad been established by act of pariiament or by order of the 
councH. Gardiner replied, that he asked for no favour ; he sought 
only a legal trial -, he was vdlling to stand or fall by the law. To talk 
to him of subscriptions in prison was unfair. Let them discharge 
him as an innocent man, and he would then do whatever his duty 
required ; but were he to subscribe in (he Tower^ it would be said 

i»i7 19* that he had sacriflced his conscience to purchase his liberty. He 
was next brought before the council ; the articles were read in his 
presence ; and he was asked whether he was willing to subscribe as 
his majesty had commanded? He replied, that ^' in all things that 
^^ his majesty could lawfully command, he was most ready to obey : 
^^ but (brasmuch as there were divers things required of him, that 
^^ his conscience would not bear, therefore he prayed them to hate 
^^ him excused.'* Sentence was immediately pronounced by secre- 
tary Petre, that his revenue should be sequestrated from that day, 
and that, if he did not submit within three months, reckoning 
each month for a canonical monition, he should be deprived of his 

i>ec. 14. bishopric. At length a commission was issued to the metropolitan, 
three bishops, and six laymen, to proceed against him for contempt : 
but he defended himself with ability and perseverance ; protested 
against some of the judges and of the evidence, as accomplices in 
a conspiracy against him, which originated about the close of the 
last reign, and had been continued to that day; and brought so 
many witnesses to prove his allegations, that, to prevent unpleasant 
1551. ^disclosures, Granmer on the twenty-second day cut short the pro- 

Feb. 14. ceedings, pronouncing him contumacious, and adjudging him to be 
deprived of his bishopric (1). By order of the council, he was sent 

Feb. 15. back to a meaner cell in the Tower, with instructions that no man 
should see him but one of the warders ; (hat all his books and papers 
should be taken from him and examined ; and that he should be 

icur. 8. refused the use of pen, ink, and paper (2). Poynet, bishop of 
Rochester, succeeded him at Winchester ; but on conditions similar 
to those to which Ridley had consented on his translation to Lon- 

(1) Compare Foxe (ii. 74—85)* andBoraet (ii. was tliat " on tke daye of his judgment given 

ISO. 165 )> with the council book, Harl. MSS. '*againste him» he called his judges heretiques 

353» and the extracts published by Mr, Ellis, in ** and sacramentarys, they beinge there the hinge's 

the Archaeologia, xyiii. ISS-'Htf* ISO-— 152; or *< commissioneres, and ofhishighnes coonseU.'* 

State Trials, i. 551. CooncU book, fol. 152. 

(!Q The chief reason assigned for this seyerity 
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don. The new prelate surrendered to the crown all the revenues of 
that wealthy bishopric, tad received in return rectories and lands 
to the yearly value of two thousand marks. A large portion of the 
spoil was reserved for the friends of the earl of Warwick^ sir 
Thomas Wroth was gratified, with a pension for life of one hundred 
pounds ; and Gates, Hobey, Seymour, Dudley, Nevil, and Fitzwil- 
liams obtained still more valuable grants of lordships and manors, 
for themselves and their heirs for ever (1). 

There were two other prelates prisoners in the Tower, Heath 
bishop of Worcester, and Day bishop of Chichester, })oth diKtin- 
guishedby their learnings their moderation, and their attachment 
to the ancient creed. Heath, though he had voted against the bill 
for a new ordinal, was named one of the commissioners ; probably 
for the purpose of procuring matter of complaint against him. He 
disapproved of the form devised by his eleven colleagues; the Feb. s. 
council commanded him to subscribe it *, and his refusal was 
punished with imprisonment for "contempt (2)." Day had offended mw. 4. 
in a different point. As the ancient liturgy had been commuted for 
the communion service, the sacrifice of the mass for the supper of 
the Lord, it was proposed to substitute in the churches tables in the 
place of the altars, which, with their plate, and jewels, and decora- 
tions, would supply a new harvest to the rapacity of the royal 
favourites (3). The attempt was first made by a few unauthorised 
individuals; it was followed by an experiment on a larger scale in 
the diocese of London, under the protection of bishop Ridley ; and 
at last the council, alleging the danger of dissension, issued a ge- 
neral injunction to the bishops to remove the altars in their respec- 
tive dioceses (4). Day replied that his conscience would not permit Nov. 
him to obey ; and though he was allowed four days to deliberate, **"'® 
though Cranmer and Ridley were commissioned to instruct and con- 
vert him, he still answered, that he " thought it a less evil to suffer Dec. ?. 
* * the body to perish, than to corrupt the soul with that his conscience 
*' would not bear." He was conimitted for this contempt to the 
Fleet (5) ; a court of delegates the next year deprived him and Heath ^^^;^ 
of their bishoprics (6); and both, notwithstanding this punish- oct.i! 

(1 ) Strype, ii. 27*. . under Elizabeth it was renaeted ; and one or two 

(2) Burnet, ii. 143. This ordinal gave rise to a improvements were added to meet some of the 
6erce and acrimonions contirorersy between the principal difficulties. In its fayonr, see Mason de 
two parties ; the one maintaining that, though it Ministerio AngUcano, 1. ii. c. 15. 16.17; the 
omitted a number of ceremonies, the inrentions chief argaments against it hare been collected by 
of later ages, it had preserved whatever accord* Dodd, Hist. ii. 278—290. 

ing to Scripture was necessary for the ordination (3^ Heylin. 95. 

of biflbopa, priests, and deacons; the other, that ^4) Wilk. Cone. iv. 65. 

it had been compiled chiefly by men. who con- (5^ Council Book, f. 140. 141. 

sidered ordination as an unnecessary rite ( see (6; Great attempts were previously made to 

p. 183 note) ; and on that account^ had care- prevail on them to conform. But Heath told the 

fully omitted what was requisite to impart the council that <* of other mynde he thought never 

sacerdotal character, and that it made no ma* ** to be', adding that there be many other thinges 

tenal distinction between the office of priest and " whereunto he would not consent, yf he were 

bishop. Under Mary the statute authorizing the ** demaunded, as to take down alteres, and set up 

iordinal ^as repealed, and the ordinations made " tables." He was then threatened with depriva* 

in confonnity wHh it were reputed invalid : tion, if he did not submit within two days ; but 
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meot, were kept in custody till tbe commenceinent or the neit 
reign (1). 

There still remained one individual whose cooversion in (he 
estimation of the reformers would have balanced tbe opposition 
of a whole host of bishops, the lady Mary^ tbe sister of Edward, 
and the presumptive heir to the crown. She had embraced tbe first 
opportunity of expressing to the protector her dislike of further 
innovation, and her wish that religion might, during tbe minority 
of tbe king, be preserved in the same state in which it hai(l been left 
by her royal father : but Somerset replied, that his object waa to 
accomplish the real intentions of Henry, who on his dearth-bed had 
deeply regretted tbat he could not live to complete the reformation. 
The statute of uniformity for worship quickly supplied him with 
the power of putting her constancy to the test. Its framers appear 
to have taken for their model the intolerance of tbe C^man re- 
formers. Not only did they introduce tiie new liturgy into the 
national churches and chapels, but, as the reader will remember, 
they had invaded the secrecy of tbe closet^ and enacted severe 
penalties against every priest who should celebrate, every lay man 
or woman who should attend where a priest celebrated mass, even 
in a private house. Mary received an admonition that she roust 
A.D. conform tq the provisions of the statute. She replied that she did 
Jane 22. not consldcr it binding in conscience^ reminded the lords that they 
had sworn to observe the laws respecting religion which had been 
established by her father ; binted tbat they could not with decency 
refuse so small an indulgence as liberty of worship to the daughter 
of him who raised them from notbing to their present rank and 
authority^ and at last appealed from thehr intolerance to the 
powerful protection of her cousin the emperor. It chanced to be 
the very time when the English cabinet solicited the aid of that 
prince for the preservation of Boulogne. After a short debate, 
policy prevailed over fanaticism -, and at tbe imperial intercession 
tbe indulgence which Mary prayed for was reluctantly grainted. 
But, after the conclusion of peace with France, the friendship of 
Charles appeared of less importance, and she was repeatedly ha« 
rassed with messages from the council, and with letters from her 
brotber. Tbe young king maintained that he possessed as great 
authority in religious matters as had been possessed by bis father^ 
and declared that his love of God, and his affection for his sister, 
forbade him to tolerate her obstinacy : still he prdlerred mildness 
to severity, and was willing to supply her with teachers who might 

lie replied, " that he could not fVnde in hi* con- privatioB was raf&cimt pnniahmeat for a coB' 

** science to do it, and should b« weQ oontente sdentioaB dissent from an injunctioa : bat added, 

** to ahyde such ende either by depriTaeon or that if this iadolgenee " were to be boaght at the 

y otherwise as pleased the hinge's matie." lUd. ' « hazard of his conscience, he thoa^ it better 

' * ^^' ** to want it than to purchase so poor a tamt' 

' v*).^*y». •'^^ *^o years' imprisonment, peli- " modity at so dear a rate/* His petition was 

tioned for his discharge, on the ground that de< refused. Strype, ii. 391. 
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instruct her ignorance, and reftite ber errors. Her reasoning, and 
compiaiDts, and reroonslrances, were now equally fruitless. The 
permission which had been granted at the request of the emperor 
was explained to hare been Hmited in its duration to a few months, 
and to have been conflned to her own person, with the exclusion of 
her household. The application of the ambassador in her favour ^55^' 
was met with a prompt and peremptory reflisai; and, on a rumour ^^' ll\ 
of her intention to quit the kingdom^ a fleet was equipped to intercept 
the communication between the coast of Norfolk and the opposite 
shore. Soon afterwards indictments under the statute were found ^^' 
against two of her chaplains ; and at the royal inyitation Mary 
herself consented to meet in person the lords of the council. They i^^^^- 
parted mutuaUy dissatisfied with each other. She asserted that ^^ her Hur. iz. 
^^ soul was God's, and that she would neither change her ibith, nor 
^' dissemble her opinion : " they replied that ^^ the king did not 
^^ constrain her faith, but insisted that she should obey like a siuln 
^^ ject, and not rule like a sovereign (1)." 

The next day the ambassador came to her aid with a denuncia- mar. 19. 
tion of war from the emperor, if Edward should presume to violate 
the solemn promise which he had given in her favour. This unex- 
pected menace perplexed the orthodoxy of the council. On the one 
hand by precipitation they would expose to the mercy of an enemy 
the goods of the English merchants, the equipments of the gens 
d'armes, and fifteen hundred quintals of gunpowder in the depot in 
Danders : on the other hand the young king had persuaded himself 
that he could not conscientiously suffer his sister to practise any 
longer an idolatrous worship, and persist in the daily commission 
of a sin to damnation. The metropolitan, with Ridley and Poynet, 
the two new bishops of London and Rochester was commissioned 
to ky the spirit which he had raised ; and they, to convince the royal 
theologian, strongly maintained that, ^^ though to give licence to 
^^ sin, was sin, yet to suffer and wink at it for a time might be 
** borne, so all haste possible were used." With reluctance Edward 
submitted to the authority of these grave and reverend fathers ^ but 
lamented with tears the blind infatuation of his sister, whose 
obstinacy he could not convince by argument, nor was suffered to 
restrain by due course of law (2). 

The next object of the council w^s to gain lime for the removal 
of the stores and ammunition in Flanders to an English port. With 
this view, the ambassador was told that the king would return an 
answer by a messenger of his own ; and a month later Dr. Wotton Mar. 93. 
was despatched to represent to the emperor that the promise given 
by Edward was of a temporary nature ; that the liturgy adopted in 
England was only a revival of the service used in the first ages; that 

CO Edward's Journal, 21. («) Edward's Journal, 51. Pwnet, ii. 172. 
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conformity vas enjoined by a statute which bound all men, eyen 
the king himself^ and that to overlook disobedience in the first 
subject in the realni, would be to encourage disobedience in others. 
At the same time to proceed with impartiality, it was determined 
to punish the offenders first in the royal household, then in that of 

^^- ^' the princess. Of the king's serfants, sir Anthony Brown and ser- 

May 3. jeant Morgan were sent to the Fleet, and sir Qement Smith rcr 
ceived a severe reprimand; from the family of the princess. 
Dr. Mallet, the head chaplain, was selected for an example, and 
committed to close custody in the Tower (1). An active corresponr 
dence ensued (2) ; Mary demanding the enlargement of her chaplain, 
the council requiring that she should conform to the law. At length 

Aug. 19. Rochester, Waldgrave, and Inglefleld, the chief officers in her 
household, were commanded to prevent the use of the ancient 
service in the house, and to communicate this order to the servants 
and chaplains of their mistress. Having consulted her, they re- 
turned to the council, and offered to submit to any punishment, 
rather than undertake what '' they could not find in their hearts or 
" consciences to perform." They were committed to the Tower for 
contempt (3) ; and the lord chancellor, sir Anthony Wyngfield, and 

Aug. 28. sir William Petre, proceeding to Copped Hall in Essex, the re- 
sidence of the princess, announced to her, her chaplains, and ser- 
vants, the royal pleasure. These^ after a short demur, promised 
obedience : she replied : ^^ Rather than use any other service than 
" was used at the death of the lale king, my father, I will lay my 
^' head on a block and suffer death. When the king's majesty shall 
^' come to such years that he may be able to judge these things 
^^ himself, his majesty shall find me ready to obey his orders in re- 
^^ligion : but now, though he, good sweet king, have more 
^^ knowledge than any other of his years, yet it is not possible that 
^^ he can be a judge of these things. If my chaplains do say no mass, 
'^ I can hear none. They may do therein as they will : but none of 

(1) Edward's Joum 24. Strype,ii.252> Chron. *' less, ia ray opinion, not your majesty's in cf- 
Cat. 323. '* feet. Becaase, it is well known, that althooclt 

(2) Bfany of the letters which were written on " (our Lord he praised) yoor majesty hath far 
Uiis occasion are extant. The conncil persist in ** more knowledge and greater gifts than any 
asserting that the innovations in religion do not '* others of your years, yet it is not possible that 
affect its sahstance. ** Our greatest change," ** yoar highness can at these years be judge in 
they say, **{% not in the substance of our faith, '* matters of religion. And dierefore I take it 
*' no, nM in one article of our creed. Only the *' that the matter in your letter proceedeth from 
'* difference is that we use the ceremonies, ob- ** such as do wish these things to take plaee, 
" servations, and sacraments of our religion, as " which be most agreeable to themaelTes ; by 
*< the apostles, and first fathers in the primitive *' whose doings (your majesty not offended) I 
" church did. You use the same that corruption ** intend not to rule my conscienoe." Foxe, u. 
'* of time bron^t in, and yery barbarousness A9, 52. Ellis ii. 177. 

" and ignorance nourished ; and seem to hold (3) They were to be kept in close cmstody, 

** for custom again&t truth, and we for truth without pen, ink, and paper, and with a servant 

'* against custom.^ She declined entering into in the cell of each .prisoner to observe his con- 

the controversy, and contended that the king was doct. Council Book, 194. After confinement for 

too young to understand such matters. ** Give more than six months, they were allowed to go 

me leave," she says, ** to write what I think to their own houses as prisoners, March 18^* 

"touching your majesty's lettero. Indeed they and were set at. liberty April 24th. Strype, ii. 

" be signed with your own hand ; and neverthe- 256. 
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^* your new service shall be used in my bouse^ or I will not tarry 
*Mnit(l)." 

After this period we bear no more of an affair^ which, trifling as 
it was in itself, seems to have been considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to endanger the existence of the amity between England and 
the imperial dominions. It is probable that Mary continued to have 
the mass celebrated, but in greater privacy ; and that the council 
deemed it prudent to connive at that, which it soon became dan- 
gerous to notice. An attempt to marry her to the infant of Portugal 
bad failed; and the declining health of the king directed every eye' 
towards her as his successor. She occasionally visited her sick, 
brother ^ and the state which she assumed was calculated to overawe 
her opponents. She was attended by one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred knights and gentlemen on horseback ; and this retinue was 
generally augmented by the spontaneous accession of some of the 
first personages both male and female in the kingdom (2). 

Though the statutes against heresy had been repealed in the first 
year of the king's reign, still the profession of erroneous doctrine 
was held to be an offence punishable by the common law of the 
realm. It might indeed have been hoped that men, who had writhed 
under the lash of persecution, would have learned to respect the 
rights of conscience. But, however forcibly the reformers had 
claimed the privilege of judging for themselves under the late king, 
they were not disposed to concede it to others, when they them- 
selves came into the exercise of power. As, long, indeed, as they 
contended that their innovations trenched not on the substance, of 
the ancient faith, the men of the old learning were secure from pro- 
secutions for heresy : they could be proceeded against only for a 
breach of the statute of uniformity, or for contempt of the royal au- 
thority. But among the new teachers themselves there were several 
whose discoveries were calculated to excite in the breasts of their 
more orthodox brethren feelings of alarm and abhorrence. Some 
taught that the prohibition of bigamy was a papal invention ; and 
that it was lawful for any man at his option to have one or two 
wives, and for any wife to have one or two husbands ; others, that 
to admit the government of a king was to reject the government of 
God ; and many, that children baptized in infancy should be after- 
wards re-baptized -, that human laws were not to be obeyed ; that no 
Christian ought to bear any office in the commonwealth ; that oaths 
are unlawful*, that Christ did not take flesh of the Virgin; that 
sinners cannot be restored to grace by repentance; and that all 
things are and ought to be in common (3). 
Of these doctrines some by denying the incaro^tion were deemed 

(l) See the extracts from the Council Book by (2) See in particular Strype, ii. 372. 
Mr. EUiR, printed in the Archxolo^a, xviii. 1^4 (3; St. 3 Ed. VI. 24. Strype, ii. 12. 90. 
— i6Gy and originail letters, ii. 179. 
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to sap the yery fooiidation of Christianity, others tended to conyulse 
the established order of society. The lords of the council were 
anxious to repel the charge of encouraging tenets, which in the 
eyes of Europe would reflect disgrace on the English reformation ; 
and commissions were repeatedly issued, appointing by letters pa- 
tent the archbishop, several prelates, and certain distinguished di- 
Tines and civilians, inquisitors of heretical pravity . In these instru-^ 
menis it was asserted to be the duty of kings, especially on one 
who bore the title of defender of the faith, to check the diffhsion of 
error by the punishment of its abettors, to prevent the gangrene 
from reaching the more healthy parts by the amputation of the di- 
seased member ; and, therefore, as Edward himself could not at all 
liflMs attend to this important concern, he delegated to the inqui- 
sHors and comnrissaries power to enforce the statute of uniformity 
against all ofllenders, to hear and determine all causes of heresy, 
and to admit the repentant to abjuration, but to deliver the obsti- 
nate to (he arm of the civil power (1). 

The first who appeared before the archbishop was Champneis, a 
priest who had taught that Christ was not €k)d, that grace was iuad- 
missible, and that (he regenerate, (hough they might fall by the 
' outward, could never sin by the inward, man; he was followed by 
Puttow, a tanner, Thumb, a butcher, and Ashton, a priest, who 
had embraced the tenets of unitarianism. Terror or conviction in- 
duced them to abjure : they were sworn never to revert to their 
former opinions, and publicly bore fagots during the sermon at 
St. Paul's cross (2). But no fear of punishment could subdue the 
obstinacy of a female preacher, Joan Bocher of Rent. During the 
last reign she had rendered important services to the reformers by 
the clandestine importation of prohibited books,- which, through the 
agency of the noted Anne Askew, she conveyed to the ladies at 
^, „, court. She was now summoned before (he inquisitors Granmer, 
1549. Smith, Cook, Latimer, and Lyell, and was charged with maintain- 
^'' ^'ing that ''Christ did not take flesh of the outward man of the 
''Virgin, because (he outward man was conceived in sin, but by 
"the consent of the inward man, which was undefiled;'' In this 
unintelligible jargon she persisted to the last ; and when the arch- 
bishop excommunicated her as a heretic, and ordered her to be 
delivered (o the secular power, she replied : " It is a goodly matter 
" to consider your ignorance. It was not long ago that you burned 
"Anne Askew for a piece of bread; and yet came yourselves soon 
" afterwards to believe and profess the same doctrine for which you 
"burned her; and now, forsooth, you will needs burn me for a 

(1) Rym. XT. 181. 250. In these commissions Petre and Cecil, Cheek, the king's tutor, and 

are inserted the names of Cranmer, Ridley, Thurl* several others. 

by, Redman, Latimer, Coverdale, Parker, after- (2) Wilk. Con. iv. 39'-42. Stowe, 596. 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, secretaries 
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'^ piece of fleshy and in the end will come to belieye this also, when 
^^ yoo have read the scriptures and understand them/' 

From the unwillingness of Edward to consent to her execution, 
a year elapsed before she sufiTered. It was not that his humanity 
revolted from ^the idea of burniog her at the stake : in his estima- 
tion she deserved the severest punishment which the law could 
infiiet. But the object of his compassion was the future condition of 
her soul in another world. He argued that, as long as she remained 
in error, she remained in sin, and thai to deprive her of life in that 
state was to consign her soul to everlasting torments. Cranmerwas 
compelled to moot the point with the young theologian : the objec- 
tion was solved by the example of Moses, who had condemned 
blasphemers to be stoned *, and the l^ing with tears put his signatore 
to the warrant. The bishops of London and Ely made in tski a fairt 
attempt to convert Bocher. She pr^erved her eoolBKfat the very 
slake *, and, when the preacher. Dr. Seory, undertook to refute her a. i>. 
opinion, exclaimed that '^he ficd like a rogue, and had better go May 2. 
^^ home and study thc^ seripfure (i).*' 

The next vtctim was Yon Parris, a Dutchman, and a surgeon in 
London. He denied the divinity of Christ, and, having been ex- 
communicated by his brethren of the Dutch church in that capital, ^-^ 
ura&arraigned before Granmer, Ridley, May, Coverdale, and several Apr. &. 
others. Coverdale acted as interpreter : but the prisoner refused to 
abjure ; Cranmer pronounced judgment, and delivered him to the 
gaoler at the Compter, and a few days later the unhappy man was 
committed to the flames (2). Apr. 21. 

But while the expression of unitarian sentiments was thus pros- 
cribed, under the penalty of death by burning, and the exercise of 
the ancient worship, under that of a long or perpetual imprison- 
ment,, a convenient latitude of practice and opinion was conceded 
to the strangers, whom the fear of persecution, or the advantages 
of commerce induced to settle in England. Foreign religionists, of 
every nation and every ^ect. Frenchmen and Italians, Germans, 
Poles, and Scots, were assured of an. asylum in the palace of the 
archbishop. He procured for them livings in the church and pro- 
tection at court : and in return he called on them to aid his efforts 
in enlightening the ignorance and dispelling the prejudices of his 
own countrymen. John Knox was appointed chaplain to the king, 
and itinerant preacher throughout the kingdom-, Utenhofl and 
Pierre Alexandre remained at Canterbury to purge the clergy from 
the leaven of popery : Faggio, Tremelio, and Cavalier were li- 
censed to read lectures on the Hebrew language at Cambridge ; 

(1) Wilk. Con. iv. 42, 4%. Edwanl's Journal, d«mnation." Todd, ii. 149. Bat ibat he tras pre- 

12. Hejlin, 89. Strjpe, ii. 214. Harward, 276. sent, and actually pronounced the judgment, 

Strype (473) labours to throw some doubt on the appears from his otrn register, fol. 74. 5. 

part attributed to Cranmer in tli^s prosecution, (2) Wilk. Con. iv. 44,45. Stowe, 605. Edward's 

chiefly *' because he was niDd present at her con- Journal, 24. 
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Marlyr and Bucer undertook to (each the new theology in the two 
universities ; and Joannes a Lasco, Valerandus PolJanus, and An- 
gelo Florio, were named by patent superintendents and preachers 
in the congregations of strangers established in London and Glas* 
tonbury (1). Many, however, disputed the policy of thus authoriz- 
ing independent churches of foreign dissenters, at a time when 
conformity was so rigorously exacted from the natives ; or of in- 
trusting the education of the clergy, and the revision of doctrinal 
matters, to men, who, whatever might be their merit and acquire- 
ments, differed in several important points from the established 
creed, and unceasingly laboured to assimilate in doctrine and prac- 
tice the prelatic church of England to the Galvinistic churches 
abroad. 

These foreigners, however, accommodated their consciences to 
the existing order of things, so far as to tolerate what they hoped 
might be afterwards reformed (2) ^ but there was a native preacher, 
of more unbending principles, whose scruples or whose obstinacy 
proved dangerous both to himself and to the cause which he es- 
poused. John Hooper, by his activity, his fervid declamation, and 
his bold though intemperate zeal, had deserved the applause and 
gratitude of the well-wishers to the new doctrines. Edward named 
A. ». him to the bishopric of Gloucester ^ when the preacher himself op- 
jaf^'s. posed an unexpected obstacle to his own promotion. How could he 
swear obedience to the metropolitan, who was determined to obey 
no spiritual authority but that of the scriptures? How could he 
submit to wear the episcopal habits, the livery of that church, which 
he had so often denominated the harlot of Babylon? Cranmer and 
Ridley attempted to convince him by argument, and to influence 
him by authority \ Bucer reminded him that to the pure all things 
are pure -, and Peter Martyr contended that the wearing of epis- 
copal habits, though meet in his opinion to be abolished, was yet 
an indifferent matter, in which the most timorous might conscien- 
tiously acquiesce : on the other hand the Helvetic divines applauded 
Aug. 4. his consistency; the earl of Warwick conjured the archbishop to 
yield in favour of his extraordinary merit ; and the king promised 
to protect that prelate from the penalties to which he might subject 
himself by swerving from the ordinal (3). But Cranmer was un- 
willing to incur the danger of a premunire ; and Hooper not only 
refused to submit, but published a justification of his conduct, and 
from the pulpit declaimed against the habits, the ordinal, and the 
council. The new church was on the point of being torn iato frag- 

(1) Strype's Cranmer, 194. 234. 242. Strypc's '< or could discharge his conscience before God." 
Memorials, ii. 1^21. 205. 240. Strype, ii. 399. 

(2) 1 should except Knox, who had the ho- (3) CouncU Book. 144. 147. Strype'a Cranmer, 
nesty to refiwea lifing, because " many things 2**- Memorials, ii. Rec. 126. Burnet, ii. 152. 
" were wo*fty of reformation in England, with- Co"»er, u. 293. Some have supposed that he ob- 
" out the reformation whereof, no minister did J®*^*®** "®' '° 5*« o*^^ °^ obedience, but to the 

oath of supremacy. Id. 307. 
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ments by the intemperance of her own children \ when the royal 
authority interposed, and committed the refractory preacher to the jinf 27. 
Fleet. In the confinement of a prison, the.fervour of his imagina- 
tion gradually cooled ; the rigour of his conscience relaxed : he con- 
descended to put on the polluted habit^* he took the obnoxious oatji*, 
he accepted from the king a patent^ empowering him to govern the Mar. 
diocese of Gloucester, and fourteen months later was transferred to 
the united bishopric of Gloucester and Worcester. By this union 
a wider field was opened fbr the exercise of his zeal ; but at the same 
time an ampte source was supplied for the rapacity of the courtiers. 
With a double diocese he retained a less income : the larger portion 
of the revenues of the two sees was destined to be divided among 
the men, who at this period were actively employed in carving out 
of the possessions of the church fortunes for themselves and their 
posterity (1). 

While the nation was thus distracted by religious quarrels, the 
court was again thrown into confusion by a new dissension between 
Somerset and Warwick. The duke had come out of the Tower, 
stripped of wealth, office, and influence : he was in a certain degree 
restored to all by the pity of his nephew and the policy, perhaps 
the humanity, of his rival. A general pardon freed him from the «.». 
danger of subsequent prosecution ^ his bonds were cancelled, his Frb^b. 
personal property was restored ^ the king received him at courts 
admitted him again into the council, and appointed him a lord of 
the bedchamber. The former friendship of Warwick and the duke Mar. 31. 
seemed to revive; and their reconciliation was apparently cemented 
by the union of their families, in the marriage of lord Lisle, the jane. 
earl's eldest son, with Anne^ one of the daughters of Somerset. The 
king, accompanied by his courts graced the ceremony with his pre- 
sence. He rejoiced at the restoration of harmony in his council, of 
friendship between an uncle whom he loved and a minister whom 
he prized : but his joy was quickly interrupted by the renewal of 
their former jealousies and dissension. Somerset could not forget 
what he had suffered : Warwick dared not trust the man whom he 
had injured. The duke aspifed again to the office of protector ; the 
earl determined not to descend from his present superiority. Their 
fears and suspicions led them to attribute to each other the most 
dangerous designs : both were beset with spies and informers; both 
were deceived and exasperated by false friends and interested 
advisers. But Warwick possessed the advantage over his adversary 
in the council, which was principally composed of his associates, 
and in the palace, where the king was surrounded with his creatures. 
Somerset, to aid his views, had sought, by private agents, to secure 
the votes of several among the peers in the next parliament; and, 

(1) Bym. XV. 29T— 303. 320. Strype, ii. 355— 3tt- 
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to recover his infloeDce with his nephew, he requested the lord 

Strange, the royal fiiTOurite, to suggest to Edward a marriage with 

A. p. the lady Jane Seymour, his third daughter (1). Into the first of these 

plb!\'6. attempts an inquiry was instituted, but afterwards abandoned : the 

second was defeated by the resolution of the council to demand for 

their soTereign the hand of Elizabeth , the eldest daughter of the king 

of France. It is probable that on this occasion some menaces were 

thrown out. The lord Grey hastily departed for the northern counties, 

and Somerset bad prepared to follow him, when he was detained by 

the asseveration of Sir William Herbert, that noinjury was intended. 

Apr. 24. A second reconciliation ensued ; for some days costly entertainments 

were given alternately by the lords of each party ; and the rival 

chiefe lavished onr each other demonstrations of friendship, while 

the bitterest animosity was festering in their breasts (2). 

The marquess of Northampton, attended by three earls, the 
eldest sons of Somerset and Warwick, and several lords and gentle- 
May 17. men, proceeded to Paris, to Invest the king of France with the order 
of the garter, and to seek a wife for his sovereign. His first demand, 
of the young queen of Scotland, was instantly refused ; his second, 
of the princess Elizabeth, was as readily granted. The negotiators 
agreed that as soon as Elizabeth had completed her twelfth year she 
should be married to Edward *, but, when they came to the settle- 
ment of her portion, the English demanded twelve, (he French 
offered two hundred thousand crowns. This difference suspended 
the conclusion of the treaty for eight weeks : but £dward*s commis- 
sioners successively lowered their demand, and, at length accepting 
July 19. &e offer of (he opposite party, agreed to assign for her dower lands 
in tlnglaiid to the yearly amount of 10,000 mafks, ^^ the same as the 
'* dower of the most illustrious lady Catherine, daughter of Ferdinand 
'* king of Castile, or of any other queen of England, lately married 
*< to Henry of happy memory, king of England (3).'' To return the 
compliment, the French king sent to his destined son-in-law his 
order of St. Michael, by the marshal St. Andrd, who was accom- 
panied by a Dc^merods retinue. l*bis minister was received on his 
landing by the gentlemen of the county to the amount of 1000 
horsemen, and, avoiding the capital on account of the sweating 

(I) It apqpean from a letter of Warwick, dated « deceirers of tbe whole body of the realm with 

Jan. 22* and pabU«hed hy Strype (ii. 278), th^t ** an instmmeiit ifa^ad to ettcnte yoat fteaU- 

dnring die winter the coanciinad 'deliberated on <* cioos meanings." Itappeitr^ to me that he 

a aeeret oMlter of extreme iraportattoe : that it alhidea to the wm of Henry ^n. Lord Paget, to 

required the greatest ** Tigilance and circom* whom the letter was written, did acknowledge 

•pectioa:" mat the ehaneettor and treasurer in the next reign that the dgnature to it was a 




«se of th0M TCmarUMe expressions t ** Qod pre* gave them fnll power to act in his name hereafter. 

*' serve onr master I If he should foil, there is See it in Strype, ii. Rec. 139. 

'* watchers enough that would bring it in qnes- (2) Edward's Journal, 22. 39. 

tion, and wqnUI burden tou and others, who (3) Edward's Journal, 25. Rym. xt. 27S. 

will not now understand the danger, to, be Chron. Catal. 318.320. $22. 
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ndctiess(l), vtotted the king at Hampton court, where he was 
sumptuously enterfained by Edward himself, by the duke of Somer- 
set, and by the earl of Wai'wick. At his departure he received Joiy 3i. 
several i^luable presents (2). 

These tranquil and festive occupations did not, however, harmo- 
nize with the projects of revenge and bloodshed which were secretly 
meditated by the two rivals. Somerset, probably for bis own secu- 
rity, kept a strong body of armed men within his house ; debated 
with his frienife the expediency of an attempt to raise the city ; and 
sometiaies hinted that assassination slone could free him from the 
persecution of bis eneoues. But bis timidity md imprudence were 
no match for the caution and decision of Warwick. That nobleman 
wat apprized of alt hU designs \ to cut otf his hope of an asy him in 
Oie northern counties, he procured for himself the general warden- 
shipof the Scottish marches, with all that pre-emhienoe and anthority , sept. 27. 
which had ever been possessed by any former warden since the 
reign of Richardll. ; and within a few days was honoured with the oct. n. 
title of duke of Northomberland, which had long been extinct in 
consequeiiee of the attainder of the lord Thomas Percy in 1*537. 
At the same time, to ^rengthcn the attachment of his friends, he 
prevailed on the king to crea^ the marquess of Dorset duke of 
Suffolk (a), thdearl of Wiltshire marquess of Winehester, Sir WilUarm 
Herbert baron of Cardiff and earl of Pembroke, and to confix on 
Geeil, Cheek, Sidney, and Nevil, the honour of knighthood. ScMner- 
set began to suspect that depositions bad been sworn against him ; 
he interrogated at his own boose !^lmer, one of the informers, but 
upon his denial permilted him to depart ; and next incpiired of Cecil, 
thesecretikry, wh6 replied, thsft, if the dnke were innocent, he had 
DoQiing to fear*, if guilty, he (Cecil) could only lament his miSfor- 
tttne. To this ambiguous answer he returned a letter of defiance : 
but spent tise evening and the next morning in useless consullatfons; 
and in the afiemoon, going to the' court at Westminster, was ar- oct. le. 
rested with lord Grey, and sent to the Tower. The next day the 
duchess with her faveui^tes, Mr. and Mrs. Crane, andSii^ Thomas 
Holetoft, Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir Thomas Arundd, Sir Miles 
Partridge, with s^eral others, were comnfttted to the sime prison ^ 
and tbeder were followed at short Intervals by the lord Paget, the earl 
of Itundel, and the lord Daores of ftie north. 
Soon afterwards the seyjeral bodies corporate within the city as- 

(1^ '* This' awMt was mare Tdnneot tiban die ^) I obeeEve that the presents given by the 

** old sweat : for, if on<« took oold» he died writhin Mugm exceeded in valae those given by th^ 

** three hours, and, if he escaped, it iield him French monarch. St. Andr^ received to ihe value 

*' but nine bonis, or ten at the most. Also if he. of 3,000^;: Ifotlhamptdn to Aatt of S4M>/' Jonnv 

** slept the first six hours, as he should be very ^2. 

'* deiirou^ to do^ then he rot ed, and should die {H) He had maxAed Fcan«is the oldest daughter 

*' roving." Edward's Journal, 30. The deaths in of Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, by Mary, 

London, on July 10th, amounted to 100 ; July sister of Henry l^llL Her two brothers, Henry 

4 1th, to 130; in eleven days, from the 8th to the duke of Suffolk, and the lord Charles, had died 

19th, to 872. Strype, ii. 27T. 279. during the late sickness. Strype, ii. 37T. 
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scmMed ol their different halld : where they were informed by a 
message, from the king that the conspirators had deterrrined to 
seize the Tower, obtain possession of the broad seal, set fire to the 
city, and depart to the Isle of Wight ; and on that account they were 
ordered to guard the gates with care, and to keep strong patroles 
in the streets (1). 

While preparations were making for the trial of the prisoners, 
the thoughts of Edward were diverted from the approaching fate of 
his uncle by the presence of a royal visitor, the queen-dowager of 
Scotland, who on her return from France to that kingdom had cast 

O't.sa. anchor in the harbour of Portsmouth. At the request of Henry she 
had obtained permission to continue her journey by land *, and, to 
do her honour, the genllemen of each county received orders to 
attend upon her as she passed. Her former hostility to the interests 
of England gave her no claim on the friendship of Edward : but, to 
please the king of France, it had been determined to treat her with 
extraordinary respect ^ she was invited to the capital, and introduced 

Not. 4, to tho young king, who met her in the great Hall, kissed her, took 
her by the hand, and conducted her to her chaniber. They dined 

Nor. 6. together in state, and after her departure he sent her a valuable 
diamond. She left London attended by a numerous retinue of ladies 
and gentlemen, and at the gate received a present of one hundred 
marks from the city (2). 

The marquess of Winchester had been appointed lord steward 
for the trial of Somerset. Twenty-seven peers were summoned as 
judges; among whom sate Northumberland, Northampton, and 
Pembroke, the kno^n enemies of the accused; The indictment, 
which had been found at GuiMhall by the grand jury of the city, 
accused the duke of traitorously conspiring with divers others to 
depose the king from his royal estate, and of feloniously inciting 
several of the king's subjects to take and imprison the earl of War- 
wick, one of the privy councillors. The witnesses, instead of an 
examination in open court, were called, on the day precMing the 

Not. m. trial, before the lords of the council and twenty^two peers and 
noblemen, in whose presence they made oath that they were not 
influenced by force or ftor, envy or malice ; that they had deposed 
to nothing which was not true ; and that they had shown to the duke 
of Somerset as much favour as their consciences wouM allow. From 
their depositions, if they may be credited, it seems to have been the 
plan of the conspirators, that the lord Grey should levy forces in 
the northern counties; that lord Paget should invite Northum- 
berland, Northampton, and Pembroke, to dine with him at his house 
in the Strand ; that Somerset's band^f one hundred cavalry should 
intercept them in the way, or, if they were numerously attended, 

(l) Edward's Joanwl, J7. (J) Archaoolog. xxriii. 168. Edwards Joor- 

nai, 37—39. Strype^ii. 994. 
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should assassinate them at table ; and that the duk:e, having raised 
the city, should lead his horsemen, flOOO infantry under Crane, and 
the populace, to attack the gens d'armes of the guard ; and, having 
obtained possession of the royal person, should publish a proclama- 
tion, accusing Northumberland, Pembroke, and Northampton, of 
design.! hostile to the authority of the king, and of attempts to 
alienate his affection from his sister, the princess Mary. In addition, 
it was sworn that he constantly kept near his chamber at Greenwich 
a watch of twenty armed men to prevent his arrest. 

The duke in his defence contended that the evidence of some of ^'^: V 
the witnesses ought to be expunged, because they were his men, 
and bound to him by oaths of fealty -, he required^ but in vflin, that 
Crane should be confronted with him -, he denied that he ever meant 
to levy men in the north, or to raise the city of London ; he asserted 
that the guard at Greenwich was intended only as a protection from 
illegal violence ; and maintained that the idea of charging the gens 
d'armcs was too extravagant to enter into the mind of any man, 
whose intellect was not deranged. But on that part of the charge 
which touched him more nearly, the design of assassinating the 
lords, he appeared to Jiesitate. It was indeed true, he had spoken 
of it. He had even entertained the notion. But he solemnly declared, 
that after mature Consideration he had rejected ii for ever. 

The peers deliberated for some time on their verdict. They ac- 
quitted him of treason, but unanimously found him guilty of having 
conspired to seize and imprison the earl of Warwick, one of the! 
privy councillors ^ an offence which, by an act of the third of the, 
king, had been made felony without benefit of clergy (1). As soon as 
judgment had been pronounced, Somerset fell on his knees, thanked 
the lords for their impartial conduct- during the trial, asked par- 
don of Northumberland, Northampton, and PemlH*oke, whose lives 
he confessed that he had sought to take, begged them to solicit 
the king for mercy in his behalf, and recommended his wife and 
children to the pity of his nephew. The moment he was acquitted 
of treason, the axe of the Tower was withdrawn : the populace, seeing 
him leave.the court without it, conceivedthat he had been acquitted^ 
and expressed their joy by loud and reiterated acclamations (2). 

After his condemnation, and in the solitude of his cell, Somerset 
had leisure to compare his situation with that of the lord admiral, 

(l) That he was foxi\jA guilty by t^e whole ** lorons or rebellioo; assembly, to the iiitent to 

body, and not by a migority 'onIy» is plain from ** do, or exercise, or pat in use, any of the 

4^e Record : quilibet eoruQ separatim dixemnt '* things above mentioned." St. of Reahn,iv. 107. 
quod praidictus Edvardus nuper dux Somers.; (2) See Edward's Journal, 41, 43, his letter to 

de feloniis pnedictis fuit culpabilis. ' Coke's En- Fitzpatric in Fuller (vii. 409), and Coke's Entries, 

tries, fol. 482. Neither is it true that this was 483. Those who, in despite of these authorities, 

only felony, when the party continued together persist, like Burnet (ii. 178% in asserting the 

after proclamation to separate ; for there is innocence of tbe duke, are compelled tn make a 

another part of the same acti ^ich, without number of gratuitous .suppfiisit:ons, not one of 

nruciition of any proclamation, makes it felony which ireceives any support from contemporary 

for any person after the I2tb of February, '* t6 evidence. 
'* stir or move others to raise or make any trai- 
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ia the same place, not three years before. The duke had indeed en- 
Joyed<aa indalgeDce which he had reftised to his unfortunate brother, 
a public trial by his peers. But could he expect that the ambition of 
Warwick would prove less Jedlous or inexorable than bis own : that 
an eneaay would extend to Mm that mercy, wWch he had withheld 
from one of his own blood ? he made udeed the experiment ; but 
every avenue to the throne was closed ; his uepbe^ was convinced 
of his guilt, and of the expedience of his punishment ] and he re* 
ceived for answer that he must pay the forfeit of his life, but should 
have a long respite to prepare himself for death. Six weeks after his 
trial the warrant for his exdaciilioB was signed (1) ; end at aa early 
^552. ^^u^» ^^9^^ ^^ ^^ anorning, he was delivenad to the sheriffs of Lon- 
Jan. 33. dou, aod bf then conducted to the scaffold on Tower Hill. An im- 
mense crowd had already assembled. The duke's attention to the 
poor during his protectorship, and his constant opposition to the 
system of enclosures, had created him many friends among the 
lower classes, who hastened to witness his end, but stiU (tattered 
themselves with the hope of a reprieve. In his address from tlie 
scaffold, he said, that he had always been a true sijAjed to the 
king, and on ttiat account was now willing to lay dowji his life in 
obedience to the law *, that, on a review of his past conduct, there 
was nothing which he regretted less than his eodeafoiirs to reduoe 
religion to its present state ^ and that he exhorted the people to pro- 
fess it and practise ^, if they wished to escape those visitaiiOBS with 
which heaven was prepared to punish their offences. At that moment 
a body of officers with bills and faalberts, who had been ordered to 
attend the exeeution, issued from the postern ] and, perceivifig that 
they were beUnd their time, rushed precipitately towards the scaf- 
fold. The crowd gave way : the spectators at a distance, ignorant of 
the cause, yiekled to the sudden impulse of terror^ and In their 
eagerness to escape from imaginary danger, some were trampled 
under foot ; others, to tbe number of one hundred, were driven into 
the Tower ditch*, and many, dispersing themselves through the city, 
ascril)ed their friglit to an earthquake, to a sudden peal of thundc^, 
or to some miraculous end inexplicable indication of the divine 
displeasure. Order had scarcely been restored, when sir Anthony 
Brown, a member of the council, was seen approaching on horse- 
back. Some one imprudently shouted, ^^ A pardon, a pardon ]^ 
and the word was quickly echoed from mouth to mouth, till it 
reached the scaffold; but the' duke, after a moment^s suspense, 
learned that he had been deceived by the ibnd wishes of the spec- 
tators. The disappointment called up a hectic colour in his cheeks : 
but he resumed his address with composure and firmness of voice, 

(t) Rym. xv. 395. We are told that the king a moath after the condemnation. Such tbing» 

was kept firom reflection bj a continued series of always took place daring the Christmas holidays. 

occupaUons and amusements t yet the first of See Edward's Journal, 48. 
these amusements occurred on the 3rd of January, 
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repeatiog Ibat he was a loyal man, exhorting his auditors (o iove 
the king, ftnd obey his counsellors, and desiring ihe^r prayiers, that 
he might die as he lived, in the faith of Christ. Then covering his 
face with his handkerchief, be laid his head on 1^ Uock. At one 
stroke it was severed from the body (1), 

Of the many individuals accused as the accomplices of this un- 
fortunate nobleman, four only, Partridge and Yane, Staoihope and 
Arundel, were selected for capital punishment. Ail were convicted 
on the same evidence as the duke : all at the place of execution main- 
laiqed their innocence ; and Yane in strong langu^g^ assured the 
spectators, that as often as Northumberland shogld lay his be^d on 
his pillow, he would find it wet with their blood. The two first died 
by the hand of the hangman^ the otiaers by Uie axe of the execu- 
tioner. Though Paget had been the confidential adviser of Somerset, 
though it was said that at his house tiie intended assassination should 
have taken place, he was never brought to trial. But be made bis 
submission, confessed that he had been guilty of peculation in the 
offices which he held under the crown, surrendered the chancel- 
lorship of the duchy of Lancaster, was degraded from the order of 
the garter, and paid a considerable fiine. The earl of Arundel, afler Dec. 3. 
an imprisonment of twelve months, recovered his liberty , but not 
till he had acknowledged himself guilty. of cpacealiqg the treason of 
the conspirators, had resigned the office of warden of sev^al royial 
parks, and had bound himself to pay annually to the king the sum 
of one thousand marks during the term of six years. The lord Grey 
and the other prisoners were successively disobarged (2), 

The parliament met the day after the execution of Somersets As ^ „ 
it bad been originally summoned by his order and under his in- ^i^s^.^ 
fluence, the lower house numbered among its members several, who 
cherished a warm, though secret attachment to his memory. Their 
opposition to the court animated their debate wjlth a spirit of free- 
dom hitherto unknown ^ and by delays and ameadm^is they re- 
tarded or defeated the favourite measures of the minister, till his 
impatience silenced their hostility by a hasty dissolution. Of the 
acts which received the royal assent, a few deserve the reader's at- 
tention, l"". Now, for the first time, was made a legal provision for 
the poor. For that purpose the churchwardens received authority 
to collect charitable contributions, and the bishop of tjie diocese was 
empowered to proceed against the defaulters (3). T. It was about 
three years since the compositiojpi of the book of common prayer had 
b6en attributed by unanimous assent of ttie legislature to '^ the aid 

(I) Edward's Joanial, 45. Foxe, 9S. The fii^ was also present, p. 607^ See also Ellis, 2iid 

naticism of thiis writer compares the tumalt at the series, ii. 21 5* 

execation to what ** happened unto Christ, when (2) Council Book, f. 259. Stowe, 607, W9. 

" as the officers of the Mgh priests and pharisees Strjrpe, ii. 310. 888. Edwaxd's Journal. 56. It is 

'* coming with weapons to take him, being asto- remarkable that all of them were by degrees 

" nished, ran backwards, and fell to the ground." taken into favour, and obtained the remission of 

Ibid, The true cause is noticed by Stowe, who a part, or of the wbok of their fines. 

(3) St. of Realm, iv. 131. 
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'^ of (lie Holy Ghost. " Bui this solemn declaration had not con- 
vinced the scepticism of the foreign teachers. They examined the 
book with a jealous eye; they detected passages, ^hich in their 
estimation savoured of superstition, or led to idolatry ; their com- 
plaints were echoed and re-echoed by their English disciples ; and 
Edward, at the suggestion of his favourite instructors, affirmed that, 
if the prelates did not undertake the task, the new service should 
be freed from these blemishes without their assistance. Cranmer 
submitted the book in a Latin translation to the consideration of Bucer 
and Peter Martyr, whose judgment or prejudice recommended se- 
veral omissions, and explanations, and improvements (1) ; a com- 
mittee of bishops and divines acquiesced in most of the animadver- 
sions of these foreign teachers -, and the book in its amended form 
received the assent of (he convocation. But here a new difficulty 
arose. It was the province of (he clergy to decide on matters of doc- 
trine and worship : how then could they submit a work approved 
by themselves to the revision of the lay branches of the legislature? 
To elude the inconvenience, it was proposed to connect the amen- 
ded service and the ordinal with a bill, which was then in its pro- 
gress through parliament, to compel by additional penalties atten- 
dance at the national worship. The clergy hoped that both forms 
would thus steal through the two houses without exciting any notice; 
but their object was detected and defeated ; the books were read 
through, before the act was permitted to pass ; and both without al- 
teration were allowed and confirmed. By the new statute, to which 
they had been appended, the bishops were ordered to coerce with 
spiritual censures all persons who should absent themselves from the 
amended form of service, the magistrates with corporal punishment 
all those who should employ any other service in its place. To hear, 
or be present at, any manner of divine worship, or administration of 
the sacraments, or ordination of ministers, differing from those set 
forth by authority, subjected the offender on the first conviction to 
imprisonment during the space of six months, on the second during 
the space of one year, and on the third during the term of his na- 
tural life (2). 

3<». An attempt was made by the crown to revive some of the 
most objectionable acts of the late reign, though they had been 
repealed in Edward's first parliament. The lords without hesi* 
tation passed a bill making it treason to call the king or any 
of his heirs a heretic, schismatic, tyrant, or usurper ; but thf 
rigour of the measure was mitigated by the spirit of the commons, 
who, as had been done already with respect to the denial of the su- 

(l) Strjpe's Cnuunar, 309. 252. App. IM. Stoartoa and Wyndsor. Jonrn. 421. After the 

^anlet. ii. 155. paasiog of the act the bishops laid aside the 

jSO, ^* of Reahii»iv. 120. The dissentients to episeopaldress, and the prebendaries their hoods, 

.this intolerant act were the earl of Derby, the becanse the mbric reqoired nothing more than 

bishops of Carlisle and Norwich, and the lords the surplice. Collier ii. 325. 
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premacy^ drew a broad distiDclion betiifeen the different manners 
of committing, the offence. To brand tho king with such dis- 
graceful appellations '' by writing, printing, carving, or graving/' 
9s it demanded both time and deliberation, might be assumed 
as a proof of malice, and call for the very extremity of punish- 
ment : but to do it in words only, would often proceed from in- 
discretion or the sudden impulse of passion, and therefore could 
not in justice deserve so severe a retribution. On this account 
they visited the first and second offence with forfeiture and im- 
prisonment only, and reserved for the third the more grievous 
punishment of treason. The amendment, however, was of small 
importance compared with the prdvision with which it was ac- 
companied. The constant complaint of accused persons, that they 
could not establish their innocence, because they were never 
confronted with their accusers, had attracted the public notice. 
The more the question was discussed, the more the iniquity of 
the usual method of proceeding was condemned *, and it was now 
enacted, that no person should be arraigned, indicted, convicted, 
or attMuted of any manner of treason, unless on the oath of 
two lawful accusers, who should be brought before him at the 
time of his arraignment, and there should openly avow and maintain 
their charges against him. Thus was laid the foundation of a most 
important improvement in the administration of criminal justice ; 
and a maxim was introduced, which has proved the best shield 
of innocence against the jealousy, the arts, and the vengeance 
of superior power (1). 

4"". The utility of the last enactment was proved even before 
the expiration of the session. Tunslall, bishop of Durham, had 
been accused before the council of being privy to a design of 
exciting an insurrection in the north : but the informer, on ac- 
count of the absence of a material document, which ought to 
have been in his possession, failed to establish the charge. When, 
however, the duke of Somerset's house was searched, the paper 
was found in a casket, and was acknowledged by Tunstall to 
have been written by himself. Northumberland immediately com- 
mitted the prelate to the Tower, and introduced into the house ^, „. 
of lords a bill '* to deprive him of his bishopric Ibr divers heinous j^J^si^ 
'^offences:" but in the commons it was argued, that in a case 
of deprivation the accused was entitled to the same indulgence 
as in a case of treason; and a petition was presented to the i.p. 
king that the bishop and bis accuser might be confronted with j,^p\\ 
each other before the house. Edward returned no answer : the 
commons neglected to proceed with a bill of attainder against 
the late duH^ of Somerset and his adherents, which had come Apr 13. 

it) St. tff Realm, iv. 14^. 
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down from the lords : and Nortbttmberlaiid, wearied with their 
opposition and delays, prevailed on the icing to dissolve the parlia- 
ment (1). 

The late statute ensured the adoption of the amended liturgy 
in every diocese of the kingdom ; a French translation conmiu- 
nicated it to the natives of Jersey and Guernsey. But were not 
the king's subjects in Ireland equally entitled to the benefit of 
a form of wor^ip in their own tongue? Undoubtedly they were : 
but it had long been the otiject of Uie government to suppress 
the Irish language within the English pale ; and, to have chosen 
that language f6r the vehicle of religious instruction and reli- 
gious worship, would have been to authorize and perpetuate its 
use. It was, I conceive, for this reason that the royal advisers 
submitted to entail on themselves that reproach, which they had 
been accustomed to cast on the church of Rome, and enjoined 
by proclamation that the Irish should attend to the service in 
English, a language which few among them could understand (i). 
By Brown, the archbishqp of DuMin, and four of his brethren, 
the order was cheerbiUy obeyed : Dowdal, archbishop of Armagh, 
and the other prelates, rejected it with scorn. The consequence 
was that the ancient service was generally retained : the new 
was adopted in those places only, where an armed force com- 
pelled its introduction. The lords of the council, to punish the 
disobedience of Dowdal, took from him the title of primate <tf 
^1 Ireland, and transferred it to his more ^Asequious brother 
the archbishop of Dublin (3). 

At the same time Granmer had the mtisfaotion to complete Iwo 
works of tbB highest importance to the cause of the reformation, 
l"". a collection of the artides of religion, and 2"*. a code of eccle- 
siastical constitutions. 1*. During the last reign he had subscribed 
with the other prelates every test of orthodoxy promulgated by 
Henry : but after the death of that monarch a new light appears to 
have burst upon his mind^ iq the homilies, the order of commu- 
nion, and the English service, he continued to recede from the 
opinions which he had formerly approved ; and it became at last a 
proMem of some difficulty to determine what was or was not to be 
considered as the faith of the English church. To remedy the evil, 
he obtained an order from the council to compose a body of reli- 
gious doctrine, which, when it had received the royd approbation, 
should become the authorized standard of orthodoxy. It was an 

(1) Lords' JonmAls, 418. 436. Axehbulicp ** demand the English" (Ciivon. Cat. 311.); Imt 
Cranmer and lord Stoarton dissented from the this was never don«. 

biU against die bishop of Dnrham, 418. Jonmab (8) Ldand, 1. fii. Ci8. Be left the connUV; 

of Commons, 21 . 2tS. £xtract from Council Book, and the king appointed him a snccessor : but the 

ArduDol. xviii. |70. new archbishop died in a few weeks, and Dow- 

(2) Hie lord depaty was, however, instmcted dai recovered his see at the accession of Marv. 
" to canse the English to be translated into the Strype's Granmer, 278. ' 

" Irish, until the people may be brought to un- 
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arduous and iovidious uiidertaklng. Wtoy, it might be asked, 
now tbat the scriptures were opeu to all, should the opioiou of any 
one man, or of any particular body of men, bind the understandings 
of others? or why should those who had emaneipaled themselves 
from the s^rthority of the pontiff be C0nitrotted in their belief by the 
authority of the king? On the other hand, the archbishop was 
supported by the exittiple of the reformed churches abroad, and 
impelled by the necessity of enforcing uniformity among the 
preadnN's at home, who by their dissensions and contradictions 
perplexed and disechfied their hearers. Cranmer proceeded in his 
task with caution and d^beration : ja rough e(^y was circulated 
among his friends, and submitted to the inspection of the couacil; 
the communications of others were gratefully accepted, and carefuUy 
weighed ; and the work, when it had received the last corrections, 
was laid before a committee of bishops and divines. Their approba- 
tion ensured that of tbe king, by whose authoriiy it was published 
in forty-two m*ticles in Latin and English ; and by whom, a short 
time before his dealte, it was ordered to be subscribed by all church- 
wardens, schoolmastei^, and clergymen (1). On this foundation 
rests its authority. It was never ratted by parliament ; nor, though 
the printed title mfeikes theassertion (2), does it appear to haye been 
sanctioned by the ^convocation. 

2**. To complete the reformation but one thing more was now« 
wanting, a code of eeclesiastical laws in abrogi^ion of the canons 
which the reahn had formerly received Irom the church of Rome. 
The^idea of such a compilation had been entertained under Henry : 
it was reduced to practice under Edward. An act had been already 
passed empowering the king to give the force of law to those eccle- 
siastioiA regulaHons, which should be made by Iwo-and-thirty com- 
missioneiB appoint^ by his letters patent, and taken in equal pro- 
portions f^om the spiritualty and temporally of the realm. But 
experience showed that the number of the commissioners was cal- 
Gfilated to breed diversity rather than uniformity of opinion *, and 
the task was delegated in the first instance to a sub-committee of 
eight persons, with the archbishop at their head. The resist of 
their labcMirs is in a great measure atlri)ul(kl to his industry and 
research : but it was put into a new form, and couched in more 
elegant language, by the pens eC Cheek and Haddon. Under the 
title of Reformatio legum ecdesiastiearum, it treats in fifty-one 

(l) Strype's jCranmer. 272. 293. Bnmet, ii. mescripturaDaactoritateinhoininamjadiciispnc- 

166. iii. 210—213. Wilk. Cone. iy. 79. In Uie positnnun et articudos.... regia auctoritate in 

uniTenitiey an oath was exacted from rrerj per- locem edkos pro Veria et certis habituram» et 

son who took any degree, that he would look on omni in loco, tanqnam consentientes cnm verbo 

the articles as tme and certain, and would de< deidefensamm. MSS. Col. Cor. Chr. Cant. Bliscd. 

feud them in all places as agreeable to the word P. fol. 492. 

of God. It will, however, require some ingenuity- (2) In the title-page the articles are said to 

to reconcile with each other the following pas- have been agreed to in the sjrnod of London in 

sa^cs in that oalh : Deo icste promilto ac spondeo, the year 1552. 
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articles of all Ihose subjecis, the cognizaDce of which appertained 
to the spiritual courts; and, though its publication was preyented 
by the premature death of the king, i( mustbe considered as a most 
interesting document, inasmuch as it discloses to us the sentiments 
of the leading reformers on several questions of the first impor- 
tance. 

It commences with an exposition of the Catholic faith, and enacts 
the punishment of forfeiture and death against those who deny the 
Christian religion. It then regulates the proceedings in cases of 
heresy, the ceremony of abjuration, and* the delivery of the (Asti-r 
nate heretic to the civil magistrate, that he may suffer death 
according to law. Blasphemy subjects the offender to the same pe-^ 
nalty. The marriages of minors, without the consent of their pa* 
rents or guardians, and of all persons whomsoever, without the 
previous publication of banns, or the entire performance of the. 
ceremony in the church according to the book of common prayer, 
are pronounced of no effect. The seducer of a single woman is 
compelled to marry her, or to endow her with one4hird of bis for- 
tune; or, if he have no fortune, to charge himself with the mainte*-^ 
nance of their illegitimate offspring, and to suffer some additional 
and arbitrary punishment. Adultery is visited with imprisonment 
or transportation for life. In addition, if the offender be the wife, 
she forfeits her jointure, and all the advantages she might have 
derived from her marriage ; if the husband, he returns to the wife 
her dower, and adds to it one half of his own fortune. But to a cler- 
gyman, in whom the enormity of (ho offence increases. in propor- 
tion to (he sanctity of his office, the penalty is more severe. He loses 
his benefice, and surrenders the whole of his estate, if he be mar- 
ried, to the unoffending party, for the support of her and her 
children -, if unmarried, to the Inshop, that U.may be devoted to 
purposes of charity. 

Divorces are allowed not only on account of adultery, but also 
of desertion, long absence, cruel treatment, and danger to health 
or life : in all which cases the innocent party is permitted- to marry 
again, the guilty condemned to perpetual exile or imprisonment. 
To these five causes is added confirmed incompatibility of temper ; 
but this, though it may justify a separation, does not allow to 
either party the privilege of conti^acting another marriage (1). In 
cases of defamation, when from the destruction of papers or the 
absence of witnesses, the truth cannot be discovered, the accused is 
permitted to clear his character by bis oath, provided he can pror 
duce a competent number of compurgators, who shall swear that 
they give full credit to his assertion. Commutation of penance for 

(l) Reform, leg. c. viii-^»ii. 
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money is conceded on particular occasions ; the right or devising 
property by will is refVised to married women, slaves^ children 
under fourteen years of age, heretics, libellers, females of loose 
character, usurers, and convicts sentenced to death, or perpetual 
banishment or imprisonment; and excommunication is asserted to 
cut off the offender from the society of the faithful, the protection 
of God, and the expectation of future happiness; ahd to consign 
him to everlasting punishment, and the tyranny of the devil (1). 

Edward had inherited from his mother a weak and delicate con- 
stitution. In the spring of the year he was considerably reduced 
by successive attacks of the measles and the small-pox : in the latter 
part of the summer a troublesome cough, the effect of imprudent 
exposure to the cold, terininated in an ioQammation on the lungs : 
and, when the new parliament assembled, the king's weakness a.v. 
compelled him to meet the two houses at his residence of White- Biirf ^t'. 
hall. In the morning, after he had heard a sermon from the Bishop 
of London, and received the sacrament in company with several 
of the lords, he proceeded in state to a neighbouring chamber, in 
which the session was opened with a speech from the chancellor; 
Goodrick, j^ishop of Ely. Northumberland had no reason to fear 
opposition from the present parliament. To secure a ma^jority in the 
4ower house, orders had been sent to the sheriffs to return grave 
and able men, and to attend to the recommendations of the privy 
councillors in their neighbourhood ; and sixteen individuals, all of 
them employed at court, and high in the confidence of the minister, 
had been nominated by the king himself in letters addressed to the 
sheriffs of Hampshire, Suffolk, Berks, Bedford, Surrey, Cambridge, 
Oxford, and Northamptonshire (2) . The great object of Northumber- 
land was to obtain money for the payment of the royal debts, which 
amounted to a considerable sum, and could notbe liquidated by the an- 
.nual sales of the chantry lands, and of the monastic possessions still 
held by the crown (3). A subsidy with two tenths and fifteenths, was 
granted :but the preamble, which attributed the king's necessities to 
improvident and extravagant expenditure under the duke of Somer- 
set, is said to have given rise in the lower house to a long and animated 
debate^ Another object, perhaps of equal importance in the opinion 
of the minister, was the dissolution of the bishopric of Durham. 
Defeated in his attempt to procure the deprivation of Tunstall in 
the Jast parliament by a bill of pains and penalties, he had erected a 
new court of lawyers and civilians, wilh power to call the prelate 

(t) S«e the Refonnatio legom ecclesiasticaram, oraaments belonging to the churches, leaviag 

'paMubed aaiio 1571. only as many chauces in each as might be neces* 

^2^ Strjpe, ii. 394. sary for the administration of the sacrament, and 

(3) See the great amount of these sales iu such ornaments as the commissioners in their 

Stnrpe, ii. 363. 373* 427. App. 85 — 94. As an discretion should think requisite. Fuller, 1. yii. 

Additional resource, commissions were iuued to 417. 

seize for the treasury all the plate, jevels, and \ 
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before (hem, to impiire into all conspiracies, concealments, con- 
tempts, and offences with whieb he miglit be charged, and to pro- 
nounce Judgment of deprivation, if bis guilt should desenre such 
punishment. By this new, and as it was aflerwards held, illegal 
tribunal, he had been stripped of all bi» ecclesiastical preferments^ 
and, as the see of Durham was now held to be tacant, aa act was 
passed for the supression of that diocese, and the establishment of 
two others by the king's letters patent, of which one should conh- 
prebend the county of Northumberland, the ottier that of Durham. 
To Justify this measure was alleged the enormous eitent of the 
former diocese; a hypocritical pretext employed to turn the atten- 
tion of the members from the real object of the ministers. Within 
a month after the dissolution the bishopric was converted into a 
county palatine, annexed for the present to the crown, but destined 
to reward at a convenient opportunity the services of the boose of 
Dudley (1). 

Northumberland was not only the most powerful, his rapacity 
had made him the most wealthy, individual in the realm. Though 
his former possessions were sufflcieDtly ample to satisfy the or- 
dinary avarice of a subject, he had, during lhi» and the two 
last years, increased them by the addition oC the stewardships of 
the east riding of Yorkshire, and of all (he royal manors in the 
five northern counties, and by grants from the crown of Tin- 
mouth and Alnwick in Northumberland, 0^ Bernard' castle tn the 
bishopric of Durham, and of extensive estates io the three shires 
of Somerset, Warwick, and Worcester (2). Il6 was, hovwver, 
aware that he held this pre-eminence of weaMi and power by 
a very precarious lenure. The Hfe of the king was uncerbidD, 
in all probability was baslenihg toils close; fh>m Ibe^Lady Mary, 
the presumptive heW^ be had little reason to expect (kieodship 
or protection ; and he foresaw (bat. If he were lefl to the mercy 
of bis enemies, he must resign his offices, regorge bis wealth, 
and perhaps atode for bis ambition on the scaflfold. It became 
his policy to provido against foture danger, by increastng (he 
number, and multiplying the resources of Ms adherents. Bis 
brother and sons were placed in conffdential situations near (he 
throne ; every office at court was successively intrusted to one 
or other among bis creatures. Whose predecessors received yearly 
pensions as the reward of their resignation, and the price of their 
future services; and, to connect with his own the interests of 
other powerful families, he projected a marriage between his 
fourth son, Guilford Dudley, and the lady Jane Gr^, the grand- 
daughter of Mary, sister to Henry YIII. ; a second between his 

( 1} Stiype, n. 507. (2) See th« titles of tlMte gnnts in Stryp*, ik 

499. 50i. 507. 508. 
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own daughter Catherine, and the lord Hastings, the eldest son 
of the earl of Hnntingdon ; and a third between the lady Ca- 
therine Grey and lord Herbert, the son of the earl of Pembroke, 
who owed both his title and property to the favour of Northutaiber- 
land (1). 

Hitherto Edward, who had inherited a portion of his father^s 
obstinacy, had paid little attention to the advice of his physi- 
cians. In the beginning of May an unexpected improvement' was May 5. 
observed in his health : he promised to submit for the future 
to medical advice; and the most flattering hopes were enter- 
tained of his recovery (2). Northumberland chose this period to 
celebrate the marriages by which he sought to consolidate his 
power. Durham house, In the Strand, his new residence, was 
a scene of continued festivity and amusement ; the king, unable 
to attend in person, manifested his approval by magnificent pre- 
sents; and at the same time, as if it were wished to conciliate 
the approbation of the lady Mary, a grant was made to her 
of the castle of Hertford, and of several madors and parks in 
ttie counties of Hertford and Essex (3). 

After a short and delusive interval, Edward relapsed into his 
former weakness. The symptoms of his disorder grew daily more 
alarming ; and it became evident that his life could not be pro- 
* tracted beyond the term of a JTew weeks. His danger urged Nor- june. 
thumberland to execute a project, which he had in all probability 
meditated for some time, of perpetuating his own influence, by 
placing the crown, in the event of the king's death, 6n the head 
of his own son. By ad of parliament, and the will of the last 
monarch, the next heirs w6re the ladies Mtfy and Elizabeth; 
but, as the statutes pronouncing them illegitimate had: never been 
repealed, it was presumed that such illegitimacy might be suo^ 
cessfuUy opposed in bar of their claim. After their exclusion, 
the crown would of right descend to one of the representatives 
of the two sisters of Henry VIII. Margaret, queen of Scotland, 
and Mary, queen of France. Margaret was the elder : but her 
descendants had been overlooked in the will of the late king, 
and the animosity of the nation against Scotland would readily 
induce it to acquiesce in the exclusion of the Scottish line. There 
remained then the representative of Mary, the French queen, 
who was Frances, married to Grey, formerly marquess of Dorset, 
and lately created, in favour of his wife, duke of Suffolk. But 
Frances had no ambition to ascend a disputed throne, and easily 
consented to transfer her right to her eldest daughter Jane, the 

(t) Stowe. 609. There remained a third them both into prison. Strype, Annals of the Re- 
dau^ter, the tady Bfary Giw, who ftn 1565 was formation, i. 477. 

fortivdy married to Martin Keys, the gentleman (3) See Northnmberland'a letter to Cecil, dated 
porter. He was the largest man, she the most May 7. Strype, ii.App.l61» and the lady Mary's 
diminntiTe woman, at coart. Elizabeth threw to Uie king, dated May 16* Strype, ii. 424. 

, (3)Strype.ii.520, 521. 
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viite or Northumberland's fourth son, Guilford Dudley (1;. Having 
arranged his plan, the duke ventured to whisper it in the ear 
of the sick prince ; and recommended it to his approbation by 
a most powerful appeal to his religious jfirejudiccs. Edward, he 
said, by the extirpation of idolatry, and th^ establishment of a 
pure system of faith and worship, had secured to himself an 
immortal reputation in this, everlasting happiness in the next 
world. The lovers of the gospel had promised to themselves the 
long enjoyment of so invaluable a blessing : but now the dan* 
gerous state of his health opened to them a dark and menacing 
prospect. He was acquainted with the bigotry of his sister Mary^ 
which had hitherto set at defiance both his persuasion and his 
authority. Were she to ascend the throne, she would seise the 
first opportunity to undo all that he had done ; to extiaguish 
the new light, and to replunge the nation into the darkness of 
error and superstition* Did he not Shudder at the very thought? 
Could he answer it to himself, would he be able to answer it 
before God, if by his connivance he should permit, while he 
had it in his power to averts so direful an evil ? Let him make 
a will like his father, let him pass by the lady Mary on account of 
illegitimacy, and the lady Elizabeth, who laboured under the 
same defect, and then entail the crown on the posterity of his 
aunt, the French queen, whose present descendants were dis- 
tinguished by their piety and their attachment to the reformed 
worship (2). 

To these interested suggestions the sick prince, over whose 
mind the duke had long exercised an unlimited control, listened 
with feelings of approbation. Perhaps he petrsuaded himself that 
he might Justly assume on his death-bed those powers which 
bad been exercised by his father Henry : perhaps he deemed 
it a duty to sacrifice the rights of his sister to the paramount 
interests of his religion. He was, however, taught not to ej^pose 
his adversaries to the resentment of those whom he was a]M>ttt 
to exclude from the succession. He took the whole responsi* 
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bility on himaelf ; and skelehed witti his own pen a rough draft, 
by whieh the crown was entailed in the first place on '^ the Lady 
'^ Fraunces'a heirs masles/' in the next on ^' the Lady Jane's hefrs 
^^masles;'' aad then on the heirs male of her sisters. Boi this 
suited not the views of Northumberland. Not on(9 of these ladies 
had heirs male ; «nd of course the crown, at fh^ death of Ed* 
ward, would not devolve on any one of that family. A slight 
correction was therefore -made* The letter ^^s'' at the end of 
^' Jane's " was scored out, the words ^^ and her'' were interlined; 
by which change the instrument was made to read tbu$ : ^^ to 
'< the lady Jane and her heirs roasles," Thus the wife of Guil- 
ford Dudley became the first in the succession. A fair copy was 
then made, and Edward put to it his ^gnature, above, below, 
and on each margin (1). ' 

As soon as these preparations were comi^eted, sir Edward Mon- June u. 
tague, chief justice of. the common pleas, sir Thomas Bromley, 
another justice of the same court, and sir Richard Baker, chan- 
cellor of the augmentations, with Gosnold and Gryffyn, the attorney 
and solicitor general, received a. summons to attend the council 
at Greenwi<;h. On their arrival they were introduced to the king^ w n. 
who said, that he had serioiKly weighed the dangers which 
threatened the laws, and liberties, and religion (^ the country, 
if the lady Mary should inherit the crown, and marry a foreign 
prince; that; to prevent so great an evil, he had delisrmined to 
change the order of the succession ; and that he had sent for 
them to draw up a legal instrument, according to the instruc- 
tions, which he had authorized with his signature. They attempted 
to speak : but he refused* to hear any objection, and with diffi- 
culty consented to a short respite, that they might peruse the 
different acts of succession, and deliberate on the most eligible 
means of accomplishing the royal pleasure. 

Two days later Montague and his" companions waited on the June t4. 
lords of the council, and informed them that such an instrument 
as had been required was a violation of the statute of the 35th 
of the late king, and would subject both those who had drawn, 
and those who had* advised it, to the penalUes of treason. At 
these words Northumberland entered from another room, trembling 
with rage ; he threatened and called them traitors ; and declared 
that he was ready to fight in his shirt with any man in so just 
a quarrel. They were commanded to retire, and the same evening 
received an order to attend the next day, with the exception of 
the solicitor-general. 

(4) Strype's Cran. App. 164. Hie fact of tJbe Elizabeth annuities of 1000/.. and, if they should 

correction was first made known by Dr. Nares, marry by advice of the conncil, added 10»000/. 

in his Life of Burghley, i. 452* The instructions to the portions left them by his falher. Strype, 

for the rest of the will were written by secretary ii. 431 . 
I^etre, and dictated by Edward. He left Mary and 

IV. 19 
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itiiM IS. Oo Ibeir admission to the royal presence^ Edmftrd sternly asked, 
why his command had not been obeyed. The chief justice replied 
that to obey would have been dangerous to them, and of no ser- 
vice to his grace: that the succession had been settled by statute, 
and could be altered only by statute ; and that he knew of no other 
legal expedient but the introduction of a bUl for that purpose into 
the next parliament. The king replied that it was his determination 
to have the deed of settlement executed now, and ratified afterwards 
in the parliament summoned to meet in September ; and therefore 
he commanded them on their allegiance to submit to his pleasure. 
Montague began to waver ; his conversion was hastened by the 
threats and reproachesof the lords of the council, who attended in a 
body ; and, after a short hesitation, turning to the king, he professed 
his readiness to obey, but requested that he might* have under the 
great seal, first a commission to draw the Instrument, and then a full 
pardon for having drawn it. To (his Edward assented : Bromley 
and Baker followed the example of the chief justice ) but the repug- 
nance of (yosnold was not subdued till the following day (1). 

Among the privy councillors there' were some who, though 
apprized of the illegality and apprehensive of the consequences of 
the measure, suffered themselves to be seduced fh>m their duty by 
the threats and promises of Northumberland, and by their objection 
lo the succession of a princess, who would probably re-establish 
the ancient faith, and compel them to restore the property which 
they had torn from the church. The archbishop, if we may believe 
his own statement, had requested a private interview with the king, 
bu^ he was accompanied by the marquess of Northampton and the. 
lord Darcy , in whose presence Edward selicited him to subscribe the 
new settlement, expressed a hope that he would not refuse to his so- 
vereign a favour which had been granted by every other councillor, 
and assured him that, according to the decision of the judges, a 
king, in actual possession, had a power to limit the descent of the 
crown after his decease. Cranmer confesses that he had the weak<- 
ness to yield against his own conviction, '^ and so,'' says he, ^M 
^' granted him to subscribe his will, and to follow the same; which 
^' when I had set my hand unto, I did it unfoignedly and without 
" dissimulation (2).'* 

Northumberland, whether it was that he suspected the fidelity 
of some among his colleagues, or that he was unwilling to trust 
the success of his project to the dilatory forms of office, had pre- 
pared another paper, to which at the royal command four-and- 
twenty of the counsellors and legal advisers of the crown affixed 

^-» 

(l) See Montague'^ statement in Fuller, I. tUi. will, that is, mipported it, unfeignedly and with- 
.3—5. -oat dissiinalation. The ohject of his letter was 

(2)1 giye his words, because their meaning has to beg pardon for ** consenting And foUomimg 
been disputed. To me he appears to say that, the<4estainenT." See Strype, App. 169. 
when he hud once subscribed, he followed the 
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their signatares. By il they pledged their oaths and honour to 
'^ observe every article contained in his majesty's own device re- 
^^ specting the succession, subscribed with his majesty's hand in 
'^ six several places, and delivered to certain Judges and other 
^^ learned men, that it might be written in full order ^" to maintain 
and defend it to the uttermost of their power during their lives ^ 
and if any man should hereafter attempt to alter it, to repute him 
an enemy to the welfare of the kingdom, and to punish bim ac* 
cording to his deserts (1). As soon as the official instrument had 
been prepared, it was engrossed in parchment, carried to the chan- 
cery, and authenticated with the great seal. It then received th^ Jnne 21. 
signatures of the lords of the council, and of several peers, judges, 
officers of the crown, and others, to the number of one hundred 
and one witnesses (2). 

Northumberland'^ next object was to secure the person of theJ"»«^' 
lady Mary. His sons had received licenses to raise companies of . 
horse ; several petty fortifications on the sea coast and the banks 
of the Thames had been dismantled, to provide, without exciting 
suspicion, a supply of powder and ammunition for the Tower ; 
forty additional warders were introduced into that fortress ; the 
constable, sir John Gage, was superseded in the command by sir 
James Croft, a creature of the duke ; and Croft, when all was ready, 
surrendered his charge to the lord Clinton, lord high admiral. 
Then, to secure their prey, a letter was written by the council to 
the lady Mary, requiring her by the king's order to repair imme- hmeso. 
diately to court. Bad she reached London, her next removal 
would have been to the Tower : but she received a friendly hint of 
her danger on the road ; and hastened back to her residenc^e in 
Senninghali in the county of Norfolk (3). 

(1) Tbe sobscribers were Tbomas, archbisbop Montagoe, anotber by Crannver, and a third by 
of Canterbury; Thomas, bishop of Ely, cban- Cecil. It may perhaps detract something front 
cdlor ; Winchester, lord treasurer ; Itorthumber* their credit, that they are interested statements, 
land, great master ; Bedford, lord privy seal ; drawn up by the writers for the purpose of 
John, duke of Suffolk ; Northampton, lord high extenuating their ^wn guilt in the estimation of 
chamberlain ; Shrewsbury, lord president in the queen Slary^ Neither is it easy to reconeile them 
north ; tbe earl of Huntingdon ; the earl of Pern- with eacjjk other, or with known facts. Thus Cran- 
liroke ; Clinton, lord admiral; Darcy, chambeix mer says that both the king and his council as- 
lain of the bonsehi^d; lord Cobham; Cheync, sured him that the judges had declared in fayour 
treasurer of the household ; lord Rich ; Gate, vice- of the legality of the measure (Strype's Cran. 
chamberlain; Petre, Cheek, and Cecil, principal App. 169): Montague, on die contrary, tells us 
secretaries ; Montague, Baker, GryfTyn, Lucas, that he repeatedly, in his own name and that of 
and Gosnold. See the instrument in Strype's his colleagues, proDOunced it illegal in the pre- 
Cranraer, App. p. i63> Burnet, iii. Rec. 207. In sence of the whole council, and consequently of 
defence of the subscribers, it has been supposed tlie archbishop ( Fuller, 1. riii, p. 3 ). Cecil said 
that they might have been deceived ; that the that he refused to subscribe, when none of the 
original draft by Edward had been exhibited to others refused : and that if he subscribed at lasil. 
them ; and that they subscribed without any It was not as an abettor of the measure, but 
knowledge of the correction to be afterwards merely as a witness to tbe king's signature, 
made in it. But this is no more than an unfounded ( Strype ii. 480.; iv. 347.) Yet in the instrument 
conjecture. None of them subsequently alleged mentioned in the lost note, his name occurs in 
any such excuse ; uor could it avail Uiem ; for its proper place, not as of a witness, but as of 
even the original draft was an infringement of one who takes his oath, and promises on his ho* 
the statute of the 35th of Henry VIII, and of his nour to maintain it. Cranmer in his statement ■ 
alleged will, on which the council founded their takes creclit to himself for being the last who was 
own authority. persuaded to subscribe. 

(2) See the wHl in Howel, 754. Wc have three f3) Strype, ii. 521. Hayward, 327. 
accounts of the transaction, one by sir Edward 
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We are ioM (hat al this period the care of the king was intriliated 
to a female empiric, whose charms or medicines, instead of alle- 
Yialing, aggravated his sufferings ; and that bis physicians, when 
they were recalled, pronounced him to be at the point of death (1). 
ThQ report originated probably with those who aHerwards accused 
Northumberland of having taken the life of his sovereign. However 
that ipay be, on the first of July the duke, pretended to entertaia 
July 6. hopes of his recovery ; on the sixth of the same month ' the king 
eiipircd in the cvenipg. The event had long been expected by the 
nation, and the vengeance of the council had already visited with 
stripes and in^prisonment several offenders, both male and female, 
who had prematurely announced the intelligence (2), 

It would be idle to delineate the character of a prince, who lived 
not till his passions could develop. themselves, or his faculties ac- 
quire maturity (3). His education, like that of his two sisters, began 
at a very early age. In abilities be was equal, perhaps superior to 
most boys of liis years; and bis industry and improvement amply 
repaid the solicitude of his tutors. But the extravagant praise which 
has been lavished on him by his panegyrists and admirers must 
be received with some degree of caution. In the French and Latin 
letters, to which Ihey appeal, it is difficult to separate the compo- 
sition of the pupil from the correctioi^s of the master (4) ; '^and 
since, to raise his reputation, deceptions are known to have been 
employed on some occasions, it may be justifiable to suspect that 
they were practised on others. The boy of twelve or fourteen years 
w^ accustomed to pronounce his opinion in the. council with all 
the gravity of a hoary statesman. But he had been previously in- 
formed of the su|}jecls to be discussed ; his preceptors had supplied 
him with short notes, which he committed to memory ; and, while 
he delivered their sentiments as his own, the lords, whether, they 
were aware or not of the artifice, admired and applauded the pre- 
cocious wisdom with which heaven had gifted their sovereign (5). 

^t) Hayward, ib. Heylin» 139. Boaso, 10. sador and his saite : for iu France the office was 

(2) See several instances from the counciL book confined to pages wbo bowed only, and did not 
inSbype, ii.i28. On the first of July they wrote kneeL See the Mdtaoires de YieiUeriUe, Meal, 
to the foreign ambassadors, ** that his majesty Xxviii. 319. 

*' was alive, whatsoever evil men did write (4) These letters may be seen in FuUer, 1. vii. 

** or spread abroad: and, as they trusted and p. 423. Heame's Titns Livios, 115, and Stiype» 

" wished, his estate and Inwardness of recovery ii. App. 182. Perhaps the character given of him 

'< out of his sickness should shortly appear to the by Barbaro, the Venetian ambassador, in 15S1> 

** comfort of all good men." #trype, ii. 429. approaches nearest to the truth. " fie is of good 

(3) One part of his education was likely to disposition, and fills the country with the best 
have strengthened his passions. No one was per- expectations, because he i» handsome, gxacefal« 
mitted to address him, not even his sisters, wiik» of proper size, shows an inclination to g«tero- 
out kneeling to him. '* I have seeo," says Ubal* sity, and begins to wish to understand what is 
dini, " the princess Elizabeth drop on one knee going on ; and in the exercise of the mind, and 
** five times before her brother, before she took the study of languages, appears to excel his oom- 
** her place." At dinner, if either of his sisters panions. He is 14 years of age. This is what 1 
were permitted to eat with him, she sat on a slool am able to state about him." SIS. at Greystoke 
and cushion, at a distance, beyond the limits of Castle. 

the royal dais. Ubaldini, apud Yon Raumer, ii. (5) See Strype, ii. 104. From a document in 

70. Even the lords and gentlemen who brought Raumer it appears, that Northumberland was also 

in the dishes before dinner, were bareheaded, accustomed to prepare the king for the discus- 

and knelt dowi^ before they placed them on the sion of sutgects beforebaad. iii. 79. 
table. This custom shocked the French ambas- 
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Edward's reKgioas heliiet could not have been the result of hiis 
owp judgment. He was compelled to take ft on trust from those 
about him, who moulded his inrant inind to their own pleasure, 
and infused into it their own opinions or prejudices. From them 
he derived a strong sense of piety, and a habit of daily devotion, a 
Warm attachment to the new, and a violent antipathy to Ihe ancient 
doctrines. He believed ft to be the Grst of his duties to extirpate 
what he had been taught to deem the idolatrous worship of his 
fathers ; and with his last breath he wafted a prayer to heaven for 
the preservation of his subjects from the infection of ''papistry (1).'' 
Yet it may be a question whether his early death has not proved a 
benefit to the church of England, as It is at present estal)Iished. 
His sentimente, like those of his instructors, were tinged with Cal- 
vinism ; attempts were made to persuade him that episcopacy was 
an expensive and unnecessary institution ; and the courtiers, whose 
appetite for church property had been whetted rather than satisfied 
by fdrmer spoliations, looked impatiently towards the entire sup- 
pression of the bishoprics and chapters (2). Of tlie possessions 
belonging to these estabhshments, one half had already been seized 
by the royal favourites : in the course of a few years their rapacity 
would have devoured the remainder (8). 

The governors and eoyn^ellors of the young king were so oc- 
cupied with plans of personal aggrandizement, and the introduction 
of religious refbrm, that Ihey could pay but little attention to the 
great objects of national polity. Under their care or negligence 
England was compelled to descend from the pre-eminence which 
Bhe previouMy held among the nations of Eiirope ; and her degra- 
dation was consummated at the conferences for the restoration of 
Boulogne, by the supercilious conduct of the French, and the 
tame acquiescence of the English ministers. For the advantage of 
commerce, the exciosive privileges enjoyed by the corporation of 
the Slilyard were abolished^ and a little before the king's death 
an expedition was fitted out to discover a north-east passage to the 

Cl^ Foxe, ii. ISO. ** rection, what I thoaght ; eartiesfly to wish will) 

(2) #ti thU subject Ihe reader will be amiued " all my beart thati standing with the king's 

with the disinlerested advibe of Hobey. In a let- ** majesty's pleasure and ybvr pradenc^ all the 

terof the 19thof Janaa97« lSi9« he tells the pro- ** prdbends Within England were ronrerted to 

tector, that the foreign protestants " have good *' the like use, for the defence of our country, 

'* hopes, and pray earnestly therefore, that the ** and the maintenance of honest poor gentle- 

'* king's majesty will appoint unt<) the good " men." ApndStrype, ii. 88. 

*' bishops an honest and competent living, mfd- (3) By the extortion of grants and exchanges 

** cient for their maintenance, taking from them the incomes of the richer bishoprics were rC' 

'* the rest of their worldly possessions and digni- duced about two thirds, those of the poorer about 

" ties, and thereby avoid the vain glory that let- one half ; and on the other hand eighteen free 

*' teth them truly and sincerely to do their duty." schools were founded, the endowments of which 

From the bishops he proceeds to the chapters, amounted to 360/. per annum. Strype, ii. 535. 

He had been told that 1500 horsemen had mus- Rec. 159. I may add, that in a patent for the ex- 

tered at Brossels to meet the prince of " Spain : change of lands to the bishop of' Bath and W^lls, 

'* which,"he adds, '* when I heard, remembering are mentioned not only the lands, but also na- 

'* what great service such a number of chosen tivi, et nativar, et yillani ciun eomm sequelis. 

" men were able to do, specially in our country. Id. 554. So long did villenage continue in 

" wherein is so much fack of good horsemen, it England. 
•• caused me to declare, under jour grace's cor- 
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eoast of India. The attempl failM. WiUooghby, one of the leiBNlen, 
perished wiih his crew, from the cold of the winter ; but Chan- 
cellor, thesuryiyor, discoyered the port of Archangel, and laid the 
foundation of a lucrative trade with the northern provinces of 
Russia (1). 

Within the realm poverty and discontent generally prevailed. 
The extension of enclosures, and the new practice of letting lands 
at rack rents, had driven from their homes numerous families, 
whose fathers had occupied the same farms for several generations ; 
and the increasing multitudes of the poor began to resort to the 
more populous towns In search of that relief which had been for- 
merly distributed at the gates of the monasteries (2). Nor were 
the national morals improved, if we may Judge from the portraits 
drawn by the most eminent of the reformed preachers. They assert 
that (he sufiTerings of the indigent were viewed with indifference 
by the hard-heartedness of the rich ; that in the pursuit of gain 
the most barefaced frauds were avowed and justified ; that roM)ers 
and murderers escaped punishment by the partiality of juries, and 
the corruption of judges-, that church livings were given to lay- 
men, or converted to the use of the patrons ^ that marriages were 
. repeatedly dissolved by private authority ^ and that the haunts of 
prostitution were multiplied beyond measure (3). How far credit 
should be given to such representations, may perhaps be .doubtful. 
Declamations from the pulpit are not the best historical evidence. 
Much in them must be attributed to the exaggeration of zeal, much 
to the afiTectation of eloquence. Still, when these deductions have 
been made, when the invectives of Knox and Lever, of Gilpin and 
Latimer, have been reduced by the standard of reason and expe- 
rience, enough will remain to Justify the conclusion, that the 
change of r.eligious polity, by removiing many of the former re- 
straints upon vice, and enervating the authority of the spiritual 
courts, had given a bolder front to licentiousness, and opened a 
wider scope to the indulgence of criminal passion. 

(l),Oodwinp 104. " crecfs begging in Uie miry streets of Loodoo 

(2) Tkas Lerer ezcUimt : <* O mercifiil Lord! ** and Westmiutw/' Strype, iL 449- 

« what a number of poor, feeble, halt, blind, {l\ The indostry of Strype has colllscted se- 

** lame, sickly, yea, with idle yagabonds and dia- Teral passages on these subjects from the qU 

*' sembUog caidfls mixed among them, lie and pveaehiBrs, 869. 438— 4iW. 
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Lady Jane Grey proelalmed Queen^The Lady Mary Is acknowledged— Her Questions to 
the Emperor Charles— Execution of Northumberland— Misconduct of Courtenay— 
Queen seeks to restore the ancient Senrice— Elizabeth conforms— Cranmer opposes — 
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The decHning heaUh of Edward bad allracCed the notice of the 
neighbouring courts : to the two rival sovereigns, Charles Y. of 
Germany, and Henry II. of France, it offered a new subject of 
political intrigue. The presumptive h'bir to the sick king was his 
sister Mary ^ a princess who, ever since the death of her father, had 
been guided by the advice, and under persecution had been pro- 
tected by the remonstrances, of the emperor. Gratitude, as well as 
consanguinity, must attach her to the interests of her benefactor 
and relative : probably she would, in the event of her succession, 
throw the power of England into the scale against the pretensions 
of France : it was even possible that partiality to the father might 
induce her to accept the son for her husband. On these accounts 
both princes k)oked forward with considerable solicitude to the ap- 
proaching death of Edward, and the lesult of the plot contrjved by 
(he ambition of Northumberland. 

Charles had despatched from Brussels, Montmorency, Marnix, janess. 
and Renard, as ambassadors extraordinary to the English court. 
They came under (he pretence of visiting the infirm monarch ^ but 
the real Object was to watch the proceedings of the council, to study 
the resources of (he different parties, to make friends for (he lady 
Mary, and, as f^r as prudence would allow, to promote her succes- 
sion to the throne (1). 

(l) From their instructions in the collection of that they were sent "devers le R. d'Angleterre, 
the ptpers of the ambassador Renard, in the nptrc «oii«iue la princeste, le dac de Moithum- 
library of Bcsanfon, torn. iii. fol. 1, it appears berland, et soignenrtdu conseil." 
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The same reasons which indaced the emperor to favour, urged 
the king of France (o oppose, the interest of Mary. Aware of the 
design of his rival, Henry despatched to London the bishop of Or- 
leans, and the chevalier de Gye, with instructions to counteract the 
attempts of the imperial envoys : but the slow progress of these 
ministers was anticipated by the industry and address of Noailles, 
the resident ambassador, who, though he would not commit his 
sovereign by too explicit an avowal of his sentiments, readily offered 
to the council the aid of France, if foreigners should attempt to 
disturb the tranquillity. of the realm. The bint was sufficient. Nor- 
thumberland saw that he had nothing to fear, but every thing to 
hope, from the policy of the French monarch (1). 

Julys. It was on the evening of the sixth of July that Edward expired at 
Greenwich. With the view of concealing his death for some days 
from the knowledge of the public (2), the guards had been pre- 
viously doubled in the palace, and all communication intercepted 
between his chamber and the other apartments* Yet that very 
night, while the lords sat in deliberation, the secret was communi- 
cated to Mary by a note from the earl of Arundel, unfolding the 
design of the conspirators. She was then at Hoddesdon, in the 
neighbourhood of London, and, had she hesitated, would by the 
next morning have been a pd^oer ia the Tower. Without ioslng 
a moment she mounted her horse, and rode with the servants of her 
household to Kenninghall, in Norfolk (3). 

The council broke up after midnight; and Clinton, the lord 
admiral, took possession of the Tower, with the royal treasures, 
the munitions of war, and the prisoners of state. The three next 
days were employed in making such previous arrangements as were 

July 8. thought necessary for the success of the enterprise. While the 
death of Edward was yet unknown, the officers of the guards and 
of (he household, the lord mayor, six aldermen, and twelve of the 
principal citizens, were summoned before the council. All were 
informed of the recent settlement pf the crown, and required to 
take an oath of allegiance to the new sovereign \ the latter were 
dismissed with an injunction not to betray the secret, and to watch 
over th6 tranquillity of the city. On the fourth morning it was de- 
termined to publish the important intelligence ^ and the chief of 
, the lords, attended by a numerous escort, rode to Sion house, to 
announce lo the lady Jane her succession to the throne of her royal 
cousin. 

Jane has bpen described to us as a young woman of gentle man- 
ners, and superior talents, addicted lo the study of the scriptures 
and the classics, but fonder of dress than suited the austere notions 
of the reformed preachers. Of the designs of the duke of Northum- 

^ (t) Ambasiad. de Mess, de Noaillrt'/H. '45. 50. (2) See Atford'. letter to Cecil, Sliype, ir. 349. 
58 ■ * C3) No«ille», 56. 
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berlaod io ber fiiyaur, and of Che arts by whicb be had deceived 
the simplicity of Edward, she knew Dolhing ; nor had sbe suttered 
Ibe dark and mysterious predictions of the duchess to make any 
impression on her mind. Her love of privacy had induced her to 
solicit, what in the uncertain state of the king's health was readily 
granted, permission to leave London, and to spend a few days at 
Chelsea : sbe was indulging herself in Ibis retirement, when she 
received by (be lady Sydney, her husband's sister, an order from (be joiy 9. 
cooncit to return immediatdy to Sion bouse, and Io await (here the 
commands of the king. Sbe obeyed ; and the next morning was 
visited by the duke of Northumberland, the marquess of Nortbamp- Joiy lo. 
ton, and the earls of Arundel, Huntingdon, and Pembroke. At first, 
the cooversalion turned on indifferent subjects, bui there was in 
their manner an air of respect, which awakened some uneasiness 
in her mind, and seemed to explain the hints already given to her 
by her mother-in-law. Soon afterwards thai lady entered, accom- 
panied by the duchess of Suffolk, and the marchioness of Northamp* 
ton ; and the duke, addressing the lady Jane, informed her that the 
king her cousin was dead : that bofcMre he expired, he had prayed 
to God to preserve the realm from the infection of papistry, and 
the misrule of his sisters Mary and Elkdbeth ] that, ,on account of 
their being basbirds, and by act of parliament Incapable of the suc^ 
cttBSion, he had resolved to pass them by, and to leave the crown in 
ttie right line ; and tbat he had therefore commanded the conneil 
Io proclaim her, the lady Jane, his lawftil lieir and in de£iult of her 
and her issue, her two sisters Catherine and Mary. At the words 
tholords fdl on their knees, declared tbat they took her for fheir sove* 
reigo, and swore that they were ready to shed their blood in siq)port 
of ber right. The reader may easily conceive (he agitation of spirits 
wbidb a commiinieation so important and nnlooked for was likely to 
<mate in a young woman of timid habits and delicate health. She 
trembled, uttered a shriek, and suhk to the ground. On her re^ 
eovery she Observed to those around her, that sbe seemed to herself 
a <very uiMt person to be a queen : but that, if the right were hers, 
^e trusted God would give her strength to wield the sceptre to bis 
honour and the benefit of (he nation. 

Such is the account of this transaelion given by Jane herself, in 
a letter from t^e Tower to queen Mary (1)« The feelings which she 

* 

(1) ** Le c|aali cose, totto^ cbd con infiiiito do- tanta gmzia e qpirito, di' io il |»ot«Me gorcraare, 

lore dell' ammo mio hebbiintese, qoatoto io res- a glona sua, e serrigio, e utile di questo reame." 

Uuse fuor di me stoifdita, e sbattata, ne lasoer6 From ber ktbnr or confettion' to Maty in Almost 

testimoniare 2^ quel Signori, i qnali si trovarooo soon after her committal to the Tower. The ori- 

presentiy chAsqBpraggianta da sobtta e non aspet- ginal ia SngHsh baa probably perished ; bat we 

tata doglia, mi ridero in terra cadere, molto do- bare two different transUtions of it in Italian, 

loroaamente piangendo : E dichiarando poi loro one by Rosso in his " Snceeasi d' Ingbiltem 

r inaofficiensa mia, forte mi rammaricai della dopo la morte di Odoardn sesto/' published in 

morte d' un si nobile principe, e insieme mi ri- Ferrara as eaily as I960 : and another by Pollini 

BtAwi a JDio, humilmente pregandolo, e suppliean- in bis Historia Ecel : della Kirolozion d' Ingfail- 

ddo, Ai) se qoello che m'era dato, era diritta> terra, in Roma, 1594- 
jBente e legittamamente mio, S. D. M. mi donasae 
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describes are such as we might expect ^ surprise at the aununciatioD, 
grief Tor the death of her royal cousin, and regret to quit a station 
in which she had been happy. But modern writers have attributed 
to her much, of which she seems to have been ignorant herself. 
The beautiful language which they put into her mouth, her forcible 
reasoning in favour of the daim of Mary, her philosophic contempt 
of the splendour of royalty, her refusal to accept a crown which 
was not her right, and her reluctant submission to the commands 
of her parents, must be considered as the fictions of historians, 
who, in Ibeir zeal to exalt the character of the heroine, seem to 
have forgotten that she was only sixteen years of age. 

About three in the afternoon, the young queen was conducted 
by water to the Tower, the usual residence of our kings prepara- 
tory to their coronation. She made her entry in slate. Her traia 
was borne by her mother, the duchess of Suffolk ; the lord treasurer 
presented her with the crown; and her relations saluted her on 
their knees. At six the same evening, the heralds proclaimed the 
death of Edward and the succession of Jane ; and a printed instru^ 
ment with her signature was circulated, to acquaint the people 
with the grounds of her claim. It alleged, l"". That though the 
succession, by the 35th of Henry YIII. stood limited to the ladies 
Mary and Elizabeth,^et neither of them could take any thing under 
that act, because, by a previous statute of the 28tb of the same 
reign, which still remained in force, both daughters had been pro- 
nounced bastards, and incapaUe of inheriting the crown ; 2®. Thai 
even, had they been bom in lawful wedlock^ they could have no 
claim to (he succession aller Edward, because being his sisters only 
by the half-blood, they could not inherit from him according to 
the ancient laws and customs of the realm \ 3^. That the fact, of 
their being single women ought to be a bar to their claim, as by 
their subsequent marriages they might place the sovereign power 
in the hands of a foreign despot, who would be able to subvert the 
liberties of the people, and to restore the jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Rome; 4"*. That these considerations hadtnoved the late king to 
limits by his letters patent, (he inheritance of the crown in the first 
place to the lawful issue of the duchess of Suffolk (1), her mate 
issue, if any were born to her during his^ life, otherwise to her 
daughters and* their issue in succession, and after them to the 
daughter of the late countess of Cumberland, sister to the said 
duchess, and to her issue, inasmuch as the said ladles were nigh to 
him of blood, and ^' naturally born within the realm;" 5"*. And 
that therefore the lady Jane, the eldest daughter of the duchess of 

(1) As the duchess of SafiTolk was still liying, ment to Edward was that she had been omitted 

how happened it that the king should oyerlook in his father's wiil, though her issae had been 

her, to leave the crown to her daughter. It evi« expressly named. It was difEerently with respect 

dently entered into the plan of Northumberland to the elder branch, the descendants of the qneca 

to suppress her claims, and probably his argn- of Stols. They had been omitted altogethw. 
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Suffolk, had now taken upon herseir, as belonging to her of right, 
the governinent of the kingdoms of England and Ireland, and of 
all their dependencies (1). To (ho arguments contained in this 
laboured proclamation the pcQpIe listened in ominous silence. 
They had so long considered Mary the presumptive heir, that they 
did not comprehend how her claim could be defeated by any pre- 
tensions of a daughter of the house of Suffolk. Not a single voice 
was heard in approbatfon^ a vinter's boy had the temerity to ex* 
press his dissent^ and the taext day paid the forfeit of his foUy with 
the loss of his ears (2). 

The following morning arrived at the Tower a messenger from Jvkj a. 
Mary, the bearer of a letter to the lords, in which, assuming the 
style and tone of their sovereign, she upbraided them ^ith their 
neglect to inform her of the death of her brother, hinted her 
knowledge of their disloyal intention to oppose her right, and 
commanded them, as they hoped for favour, to proclaim her acces* 
sion immediately in the metropolis, and as soon as possible, in all 
other parts of the kingdom (3). 

This communication caused no change in their counsels, awa- 
kened no apprehension in their minds. Mary was a single and 
defenceless female, unprepared to vindicate her right, without 
money, and without followers. Tkey had taken every precaution 
to ensure success. The exercise of the royal authority was in their 
hands; the royal treasures were at their disposal; the guards had 
sworn obedience; a fleet of twenty armed vessels lay in the river; 
and a body of troops had been assembled in the Isle of Wight, 
ready at any moment to execute their orders. Depending on their 
own resources, contrasted with the apparent helfHessness of their 
adversary, they affected to dread her flight more than her re- 
sistance, and returned an answer under the signatures of the arch- joiy 12. 
bishop, the chancellor, and twenty-one councillors, requiring her 
to abandon her false claim, and to submit as a dutiful subject to 
her lawful and undoubted sovereign (4). 

(1) Notilkss, a. 63. Burnet, ii. rec. 3S9. " most excellent princes, his sister Bbrie, by the 
Somer's Tracts, i. i74. The heads of this instru- *' grace of God ys Qaene of E. and Y. and rerie 
ment are taken out of the Will of Edward VI. ** owner of the crowne, goivemmept and lytic of 
which is published in HoweU's state Trials — i. *' £. and Y. and all things thereunto belonging, 
7i4;baft the line respecting the jurisdiction of .** to Godes glory, the honor of the royalme of 
the bishop of Home was an interpolation. The ** England, and all yor comfortes. And her 
words, ** bom within the realm," were added to '* Highness ts not fled this royalme, ne inten- 
exchide the Scottish line. '* dethe tO' do, as ys most nntmly surmised." 

(2) Tlie ▼iatner's boy was nailed to the piOory ^*IK\?*"S«^«. H3. ^ ... ^ ^ 
bytheears,bothofwhichwereamputatedWoi4 W Voxe, uu 12. Strype. ui. rec. 3. TTie 
he coold be released. Holins. i06S. emperor was equally persuaded ef her inability 

. . ... ^° contend with the council, and on the 28ta of 

(3) The foUowing i»lier proclamation :— jnne advised her to offer them a paidon for aU 

** Marie the Onene P**' offences, and to consent, if they required it, 

* that they shoidd hold the same offices under her, 

** Knowe ye, all the good subjects of this and that no change should be made i|r the esta- 

"realme, that ydr most noble prince, vorsoTc- blishment of religion. Renard's MSS. folio 6. 

*' raine Lord and King, Edwarde the Yith is upon But when he learned that she meant to fight for 

" thursday last being the vjth of July dep^ed her right, he exhorted her to persevere : puis- 

*' ihis worlde to Godes mercie. And that now the qa'elie s'y est mise si avant, qu'elle perde la 
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Id a few hours the* illusion vanisbed. Hie mass of Ihe peofde 
knew litUe of the lady Jane, but all had heard of the ambition of 
Northumberland. His real object, it was said^ was now unmasked. 
To deprive the late king of his nearest relatives and protectors, he 
had persuaded Somerset to take the life of ihe lord admiral, and 
Edward to take that of Somerset. The royal youth was the nexl 
Tictifii. He had been removed by poison to make ptaee for the lady 
Jane (1), who, in her turn, wouki be compelled to yiekl the crown 
to Northumberland himself. These reports were circulated and be- 
lieved, and the public voice, wherever it might be expressed with 
impunity, was unanimous in favour of Mary. The very day on 
which the answer to her letter had been despatohed, brought the 
alarming intelligence that she was already joined by the earls of 
Bath and Sussex (2), and by the eldest sons of the lords Wharton 
and Mordaunt; that the gentlemen of the neighbouring counties 
were hastening to her aid with their tenants and dependants ; and 
that in a short time a numerous and formidable army would be em- 
battled under her banners (3). Northumberland saw the necessity 
of despatch : but how could he venture to leave the capital, where 
his presence awed the disaffected, and secured the cooperation of 
his colleagues? He proposed to. give the command of the forces to 
the duke of Suffolk, whose affection for his daughter was a (^edge 
of his Qdelity, and whose want of military experience nlight be sup- 
plied by the knowledge of his associates. But he could not deceive 
the secret partisans of Mary, who saw his perplexity, and to liberate 
themselves fl'om his control, urged him to take the command upon 
himself. They praised his skill, his valour, and his good fbrtune ; 
they exaggerated the insufficiency of Suflbifc, and the consequences 
to be apprehended from a defeat; and they prevailed upon Jane, 
through anxiety for her father, to nnite with them In their entreaties 
Jui7 a. lo Northumberland. He gave a tardy and rekictant consent. When 
he took leave of his colleagues he exhorted them to fidelity with an 
earnestness which betrayed his apprehensions; and, as he rode 
through the city at the head of the troops, he remarked, in a tone 
of despondency, to sir John Gates, ^^ The people crowd to look 
^^ upon us : but not one exclaims, God speed ye (4).^' 

«raiiite, 6rrte de la doiuer i ceax qui sbnt de ntider the titlo df '< New Lights thr^iwb upon Ac 

Mm cdte,«tqa'elle passe tout outre. Ibid fol. 22. '* History of Mal^, Queen of Engflaiid." Svo. 

(l) This opinion was so general, that the em- London, if 71* Ttw papers employed by Griffet 

perori Aug. 93» wrote to the q^aeen that she ought were never replaced ; onC tkcMi whieh remain 

to put to death all the conspirators who had any Wair abundanft taatinoDy to his «M«ntcy and 

hand in ** the death " of the late king. Renard fidelity. 

apndGriffetjXi. Renard's despatches are in three (2) Mary granted to the earl of Smsox a li- 

volumes in the library at Besanfon ; but the more cense to wear '* his cap, coif, or nightK:ap, or two 

interesting of those respecting Mary were se- " of them at his pleasure, in the royal presenoe, 

lected from the third volume and communicated ** or in the presence of nay oUier pOESOn." Oct. 3, 

to Oriffet, tba author of the valuable notes to the Heylin's Mary^ 190. 

best edition of Daniel's History of France. Prom (3) ** Certain noblemen, knights, and |;entle* 

then* GrifiTet compiled, in a great measure, his <* men come to her to mayntayn her title, wiUi also 

** Noveaux Eclaircissemens sur I'Histoire de Marie ** innumerable companies of Uie codimon people." 

'* Reined'Angleterre." 13mo. Amst. et Paris. 1766. Gage's H^ngrave. 143. 

df whieh an English translation was published (4) Godwin, 106. S'towe, 610>611. 
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From the beginning tlie duke had mistrusted the fidelity of the 
citizens : before his departure he requested the aid of the preachers, 
and exhorted them to appeal from the pulpit to the religious feelings 
of their hearers. By no one was the task performed with greater 
zeal than by Ridley, bishop of London who, on the following 
^Sunday, preached at St. PauVs* cross before the lord mayor, Ihe J^iy i^ 
aldermen, and a numerous assemblage of ihe people. He maintained 
(hat the daughters of Henry YIII. were, by the illegitimacy of their 
birth, excluded from the succession. He contrasted the opposite 
characters of the present competitors, the gentleness, the piety, 
the orthodoxy of the one, with the haughtiness, the foreign con- 
nexions, and the popish creed of the other. As a proof of Mary's 
bigotry, he narrated a chitalrous but unsuccessful attempt, which 
he had made within the last year, to withdraw her from the errors 
of popery (1); and in conclusion^ he conjured the audience, as they 
prized Ihe pure light of the gospel, to support the cause of the lady 
Jane, and to oppose the claim of her idolatrous rival. But the tor- 
rent of his eloquence was poured in yain. Among his hearers there 
were many indifferent to either form of worship. Of the rest, the 
protestants had not yet learned that religious belief could affect 
hereditary right ^ and the catholics were confirmed by the bishop^s 
arguments, in their adhesion to the interests of Mary (2). 

That princess, to open a communication with Ihe emperor in 
Flanders, had unexpectedly left Kenninghall^ and, riding forty 
miles without rest^ had reached, on the same evening, the castle of 
Framlingham. There her hopes were hourly cheered with the most J«iy i4. 
gratifying intelligence. The earl of Essex, the lord Thomas Howard, 
the Jerninghams, Bedingfelds, Sulyards, Pastons, and most of the 
neighbouring gentlemen successively arrived, with their tenants, 
to fight under her standard (3). Sir Edward Hastings, sir Edmund 
Peckham, and sir Robert Drury, had levied ten thousand men in 
the counties of Oxford, Buckingham, Berks, and Middlesex, and 
purposed to march from Drayton for Westminster and the palace; 
her more distant friends continued to send her presents of ntoney, 
and offers of service ; Henry Jerningham prevailed on a hostile 
squadron, of six sail, which had reached the harbour ofYarmouth, 
to acknowledge her authority, and a timefy supply of arms and 
ammunition from the ships relieved the more urgent wants of her 
adherents. In a few days Mary was surrounded by more than thirty 
thousand men, all volunteers in her cause, who refused to receive 
pay, and served ihrough the sole motive of loyalty (4). 

m See note (M). 106. See Stove, ii. 611. Burnet, 238. Ueylin, 

(2) Conclonatores, qoM bene multos Londini 184. Holinshed, 1089. 

constitait nibil profecemnt : imo ne quidem egre- ^3) See note (N). 

gijos ille doctrina viU'qne aanctitate vir Ridlams (4) Noailles, il. 94. She, however, gave orders 

episcopns asqab aoribns auditos est. Utinam that ** where the captains perceived any soldier 

vir opliittus hac in re lapsus non fuisset. Godwin, " wanting money, his captain phoald relieve him. 
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July 19. In this emergency, doubt and distnist seem to hate anner? ed the 
miodof Northumberiand, who had marched Trom Cambridge, in 
the directioD of Framlingham, accompanied by his son the earl of 
Warwick, by Ihe marquess of Nortliampton, the earl of Hantingdoo, 
and Ihe lord Grey. With an army of eight thousand infantry, and 
two thousand cavalry, inferior, indeed, in number to his opponents, 
but inflnitely superior in mililary appointments and discii^e, he 
might, by a bold and immediate attack, have dispersed the tumul- 
tuary force 6t the royalists, and have driven Mary across the sea, to 
the court of her imperial cousin. But he saw, as he advanced, the 
enthusiasm of the people in her cause ^ he heard that he had been 
proclaimed a rebel, and tliat a price had been fixed on his head (1) ; 
and he feared that sir Edward Hastings would, in a few days, cut 
off his communication with the capital. At Bury his heart failed 
him. He ordered a retreat to Cambridge, and wrote to the council 
for a numerous and immediate reinforcement. The men perceived 
the irresolution of their leader -, their ignorance of his motives gave 
birth to the most disheartening reports; and their ranks were 
hourly thinned by desertion. 

jaij 18. In the council there appeared no diminution of zeal, no want of 
unanimity. It was resolved to send for a body of mercenaries, 
which had been raised in Picardy, to issue commissions for the 
levying of troops in the vicinity of the metropolis (2), and to offer 
eight crowns per month, besides provisions, to vc^unteers. But, as 
such tardy expedients did not meet the urgency of the case, the 
lords proposed to separate, and hasten to the army, at the bead of 

iaiy 17. theh* respective friends and dependents. Though Suffolk had been 
instructed to detain them within the walls of the Tower, he either 
saw not their object, or dared not oppose their pleasure. The next 
morning the lord treasurer and lord privy seal, the earls of Arundel, 
Shrewsbury, and Pembroke, sir Thomas Cheney, and sir John 
Mason, left the fortress under the pretence of receiving the French 
ambassador at Baynard's castle, a fitter place, it was said, for that 
purple than the Tower (3). 

There they we^e joined by the lord mayor, the recorder, and a 
deputation of aldermen, who had been summoned by a trusty 
messenger-, and the discussion was opened by the earl of Arundel, 



** but in sach sort. Ihat it appeared not other- '* of a knight ; and, if the said taker and bringcr 

** wi«e bat to be of his own Liberality." Journal *< be a yeoman, 100 pounds lands to him aud 

of council in Haynes, 157. '* his heirs and the degree of a squire." FrcMu 

(i) ** Assuring all and eyerie her said subjects the original in possession of Sir Henry Bed- 

" on the word of a rightful queene, that whoso- ingfeld. 

"-^rer taketh and bringeth the said duke unto (2) Some of them may be seen in Strype, iii. 

'* her presence, shall, if he be a noblenun and rec. p. 4., in his Cranmer, App. 165, and iu 

'^ peer of the realme, have 1000 pounds in land Heame's Sylloge, ep. 121 . 

" to him and his heirs ; likewise, if he be a {3} Strype, iv. 349. Yet that very morning 

" knight, 500 pounds lands to him and his heirs, they had signed a letter to lord Rich, thanking 

" yith the honour and advancement to nobilitie; him for his services in favour of Jane. (Strype's 

" and also, if the snmc taker and bringer be a Cranmer, App. 164.) Did they not know that ho 

•• gentleman under the degree of a knight, 500 had already transferred them to filary ? Hayoes, 

** marks land to him and his heirs, and the degiee i. 159. 
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who in a set speech, declaimed against the ambition of Northum- 
berland, and asserted the right of the two daughters of Henry YIII. 
The moment he had finished, the eari of Pembroke drew his sword, 
exclaiming, ''If the arguments of my lord of Arundel do not per- 
'' suade you, this sword shall make Mary queen, or I will die in her 
'' quarrel." He was answered with shouts of approbation, and 
Suffolk, who had been sent for, signed with the others the procla- 
mation of Mary. The whole body then rode in procession through 
the Qity. At St. Paul's cross the earl of Pembroke proclaimed the 
new queen amidst the deafening acclamaiions of the populace. Te 
Deum was sung in the cathedral ; beer, wine, and money were 
distributed among the people *, and the night was ushered in with 
bonfires, illuminations, and the accustomed demonstrations of public 

joy (1). 

While the earl of Arundel, and the lord Paget carried the intel- 
ligence of this revolution to Framlingham, the earl of Pembroke, 
with bis company of the guard, took possession of the Tower. The ^^^j'^o. 
next morning the lady Jane departed to Sion house. Her reign had 
lasted but nine days ^ and they had been days of anxiety and dis- 
tress. She had suffered much from her own apprehensions of an 
unfortunate result, more from the displeasure of her husband, and 
the imperious humour of his mother (2). The moment she was 
gone, the lords without any distinction of party, united in sending 
an order to Northumberland to disband his forces, and to acknow- 
ledge Mary for his sovereign. But he had already taken the only 
part which prudence suggested. Sending for the vice-chancellor. 
Dr. Sands, who, on the preceding Sunday, had preached against 
the daughters of Henry, he proceeded to the market-place, where, 
with tears of grief running down his cheeks, he proclaimed the 
lady Mary, and threw his cap into the air in token of joy. During juiy 22. 
the night he was prevented from making his escape by the vigilance 
of his own men *, and on the following morning he was arrested on 
a charge of high treason, by the earl of Arundel, and conducted, 
with several of his associates, to the Tower. It required a jtrong 

(1) Godwin, 107. 108. Sto'we, 613. King's (essendole riferto questo raio peuuero) grand' 

USS. xvii. A. ix. Rosso, 30. Their letter to the occasione di collora, e di sdegno, dimanieivchd 

(foeen is in Strype's Cranmer, App. 106. ^ ^ adirandosi ella meco molto mahimente, e sdegnnn- 

(3) The cpiarrel arose from the ambition of dosene forte, persuase al sao 'figliaolo che non 

Gailfoxd. Aftor a long discussion, Jane consented donnisse pin meco, si come egli fece ; afferman- 

to giye him the crown by act of parliament t but, domi pure ch^ non volea in gnisa veruna esser 

when shVwas left to herself, she repented of her dnca, ma R^ Nel rimanentc, io per me nou 

facility, ami Informed him that she would make s6 qoello ch' 1 coosiglio haycsse determinato di 

him a duke, but not king. In his anger he ab- fare, ma sd ben di certo, ch^ due rolte in questo 

stained from her company and her bed, and tempo m' h sUto dato il yeleno, la prima fa in 

threatened to go back to Sion house; the du- casa la Ducbessa di Nortumberland, e di poi qui 

chess chided and upbraided her, till she gnw in Torre, si oome io u' ho oltimi e certissimi tes- 

so alarmed, as to persuade herself they had given timoni, oltrech^, da quel tempo in qui, mi sou 

her poison. ** Dfui lorn, chd se la corona s'sa* caduti tutti i |>eU d'addosso. E tutte queste cose 

pettava ii me, io sarei contenta di fare il mio 1' ho volute dire, per testimonianza dell' inno- 

marito Duca, ma non consentirei mai di farlo cenzia mia, e scarico della mia conscienza." 

Hk. La qnal mia risoluzione, neb h sua madre PoUini, p. 357, 358. Rosso, 56. 
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guard to protect the prisoners from the vengeance of tbe popu- 
lace (1). 

The lady Elizabeth had taken no pari in this contest. To a noes- 
senger, indeed, from Northumberland, who offered her a iarge sum 
of money, and a taluable grant of lands, as the price of tier vo- 
luntary renunciation of all right to the succession, she replied, that 
she had no right to renounce, as long as her elder sister was Hying. 
But, if she did not join the lady Jane, she did nothing in aid of the 
lady Mary. Under the excuse of a real or feigned indisposition, she 
confined herself to her chamber, that, whichever party proved vic- 
torious, she might claim the negative merit of non-resistance. Now, 
however, the contest was at an end : the new queen approached her 
capital ^ and Elizabeth deemed it prudent to court the favour of the 
July 31. conqueror. At the head of a hundred and fifty horse, she met her 
at Aldgaie. They rode together in triumphal procession through 
the streets, which were lined with the different crafts in their gayest 
attire. Every eye was directed towards the royal sisters. Those 
who had seen Henry YIII. and Catherine, could discover little in 
the queen, to remind them of tbe majestic port of her father, or of 
the beautiful features and graceful carriage of the mother. Her 
figure was short and small ; the lines of care were deeply impressed 
on her countenance ^ and her dark piercing eyes struck with awe all 
those on whom they were fixed. In personal appearance Elizabeth 
had the advantage. She was in the bloom of youth, about half the 
age of the queen. Without much pretension to beauty, she could 
boast of agreeable features, large blue :eyes^ a tall and portly figure, 
and of hands, the elegant symmetry of which she was proud to 
display on every occasion (2). As they passed, their ears were 
stunned with the acclamations of the people^ when they entered 
the Tower, they, found kneeling on the green, the state prisoners, 
the duchess of Somerset, the duke of Norfolk, the son of the late 
marquess of Exeter, and Tunstall and Gardiner, the deprived bis- 
hops of Durham and Winchester. The latter pronounced a short 
congratulatory address. JVlary burst into tears, called them her 

« 

(l) Stowe» 613. Godwin, 109- The number of persona magra e delicata, dissimile in tntto ai 

prisoners for trial was twenty>sev«n — the dnkes padre et alia madre . . . ha gH occki tanto YiTi. 

of Suffolk and Northumbeiland ; the marquess of che inducano noii solo riverentia ma timore. 

Northampton ; the earls of Huntingdon and War- Elisabeth e pia tosto graziosa che betla, di per- 

wick : the lords Ro6ert, Henry, Ambrose, and sona graiide e ben formata, oliYaatra in ooai- 

Gnilford Dudley ; the lady Jane Dudley ; the bis* plexione, belli oocht, e sopra tatto bella mano^ 

hops of Clanterbnry, London, and Efyj the lords della quale ne fa professione. The writer was M. 

^Ferrers, Clinton, nod Cobham ; the judges Man- tiio. Michalc, galantissimo e YtrlaosissiiMo gea- 

tague and ChobneUf, and the chancellor of the tiihuomo, (Ep. Poli, v. App. 349.) who, ob his 

augmentations; Audrew Dudley, John Gates, Iretum to Venice, compiled an aecuunt of Kng- 

Henry Gates, Thomas Palmer, Henrr Palmer, John land, by order of the senate. It was read in lliat 

(^eJt, John York, knights; and Dr. Cocks, assembly. May l3i 1537* Mr. Ellis has pablidied 

Hayncs, 193, 193. "When this list was given to a translation from tbe copy in the British Museam» 

tbe queeii, she struck out the names in italics, Nero, B. rii; but that copy is not so full as that 

and reduced the number from twenty-seven to in the I^ansdowne MSS scccxx., or one in the 

eleven. possession of Henry Howard of Greystoke Castle, 

(3) They are thus described by the Venetian esq, or another in the Barberini Library, No. 

ambassador, in his ofBcial communication to the 1308» from whidt the quotations are taken, 
senate. The queen is donna di statura picoola, di 
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prisoners; bade them rise, and having kissed Ihem, gave (hem their 
liberty. The same day she ordered a dole to be distributed, of eight 
pence, to every poor householder in the city. 

In the appointment of her official advisers, the new queen v^as 
directed by necessity as much as choice. If the lords who, escaping 
from the Tower, had proclaimed her in the city, expected to retain 
their former situations, the noblemen and gentlemen who had ad- 
hered to her fortunes^ when every probability was against heri^ had 
still more powerful claims on her gratitude. She sought to satisfy 
both classes, by admitting them into her council^ and to these she 
successively added a few others, among whom the chief were the 
bishops Gardiner and Tunstall, who, under her father, had been 
employed in office^ of trust, and had discharged them with fidelity 
and success. The acknowledged abilities of the formei^ soon raised 
him to the post of prime minister. He first received the custody of Aug 23. 
the seals, and was soon afterwards appointed chancellor (1). The**p*-2i 
next to him, in ability and in influence in the council, was the lord 
Paget. 

Though the queen found herself unexpectedly in debt from the 
policy of Northumberland, who had kept the officers and servants of 
(he crowD three years in arrear of their salaries (2), she issued two 
proclamations, which drew upon her the blessings of the whole na- 
tion. By the first she restored a depreciated currency to its original 
value, ordered a new coinage of sovereigns and half-sovereigns, 
angels and half-angels, of fine gold, and of silver groats, half'-groats, 
and pennies of the standard purity ; and charged the whole loss and 
expense to the treasury. By the other she remitted to her people, in Aug. so. 
gratitude for their attachment to her right, the subsidy of four 
shillings in the pound on land, and two shillings and eight pence on 
goods, which had been granted to the crown by the late parlia- 
ment (3). As the time of her coronation approached, the queen in- 
troduced, within the palace, an innovation highly gratifying to the 
younger branches of the fenialef nobility, though it foreboded little 
good to the reformed preachers. Under Edward, their fanaticism 
had given to the court a sombre and funereal appearance. That 
they might exclude from it the pomps of the devil, they had strictly 
forbidden all richness of apparel, and every fashionable anfiuse- 
ment. But Mary, who recollected with pleasure the splendid gaie- 
ties of her father's reign, appeared publicly in jewels and coloured 
silks; the ladies, emancipated from restraint, copied her example; 
and the courtiers, encouraged by the approbation of their sove- 

(1) Noailles, ii. 123. Gardiner was peculiarly attach tUem to his cause, through ^he fear of 

obnoxious to the French ministers, from the un* losing their arrears. 

eonrteous manner in which, on two occasions, he (3) Strype, iii. 8. 10« St. 1 Mary, c. zrii. 

had executed the harsh and imperious mandates Gage's Hengrave, 153. The sovereign was to 

of his oiaster, Henry VIll. Noailles complains, pass at thirty, the angd at ten shillings. Noailles, 

that imprisonment had not tamed him. Ibid. i4l . 

Cl) Noailles, ii. 92. His object had been to 

IV. 20 
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reign, presumed (o dress with a splendour (hal became (heir rank 
in the state (1). A new impulse was thus communicated Co all 
classes of persons ^ and considerable sums Were expended by the 
citizens^ in public and private decoriations, preparatory to the co> 
ronation. That ceremony was performed after the ancient rite, by 

sipt.M. Gardiner, bishop of Winchester (2), and was concluded in the usual 
manner, with a magnificent banquet in Wesminster hall (3). The 
same day a general pardon was proclaimed, with the exception, by 
name, of sixty indiiriduals who had been committed to prison, or 
confined to their own houses, by order of council, for treasonable 
or seditious offences committed since the queen's acc«6sion. 

But though Mary was now firmly seated on the throne, she found 
herself without a friend to whom she could Spen her mind with 
freedom and safety. Among the leading members of her council 
there was not one who had not, in the reigns of her father or her 
brother, professed himself her enemy : nor did she now dare to 
trust them with her confidence, till she had assured herself of their 
fidelity. In this distress she had recourse to the prince who had 
always proted himself her friend, and who, she persuaded herself, 
could haye no interest in deceiving her. She solicited the adyicd of 
the emperor on three important questions ; the punishment of 
those who had conspired to deprive her of (he crown, the choice 
of her future husband, auA the restoration of the ancient worship. 
It was agreed between them that the correspondence on these sub- 
jects, should pass through the hands of the imperial ambassador, 
Simon de Renard^ and that he, to elude suspicion, should lite in 
comparative privacy, and very seldom make his appearance at court, 
l*". To the first question Charles replied, that it was the common 
interest of sovereigns that rebellion should not go unpunished; 
but that she ought to blend mercy with justice ; and, having in- 
flicted speedy vengeance on the chief of the conspirators, to grant 
a free and unsolicited pardon to the remainder. In compliance 

July 30. with this advice, Mary had selected out of the list of prisoners 
seven only for immediate trial ] the duke of Northumberland, the 
contriver and executor of the plot, his son^ the earl of Warwick, 
the marquess of Northampton, sir John Gates, sir Henry Gates, 
sir Andrew Dudley, and sir Thomas Pdlmer, his principal coun- 
sellors and constant associates. It was in vain that the imperial 

(t) EUe a desja ost^ l«« superstitions qui es- (2) ** It was done royally, and such a mahi- 

toient par cydevant, que lieafemmes ne porUssent " tnde of people resorted out of all parties of tke 

dornres ni habillemens de cooleur, estant elle " realme to se the same, tluit the tike had not 

mesme et beaucoup de sa compagnie, parses de " been seen tofore." Cont. of Fabyan, S57. 

dorures, et habiU^ k la Fran9oise de robes k (3^ Strype, iii. 36. Stowe, 6i6. Holings. 199t. 

grandz inanches. NoaiUes, ii. 104- EUe est Tune In the churdi Elizabeth carried the crown. She 

des dames du monde, qni preiid mainlenant au- whispered to NoaiUes, that it was rery heavy. 

tant de plaisir en habillpmens, 146.. Les millords " Be patient," he replied ; '* it will seeta lighter 

ttfc jjeunes seigneurs portent chausses autant ex- *< when it is on your own head." Renard apud 

quises, soil de ihoiles et drapz d'or et broderies, GrifFet, xiii. 
que j'en aye pen veoir en France ne aillenrs, 21 1. 
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ministers urged her to include tbe lady Jane in the number. Were 
she spared, tbe queen, they alleged, could never reign in security. 
The first faction that dared would again set her up as a rival. She 
had usurped the crown, and policy required Ibat she should pay 
the forfeit of her presumption. But Mary undertook her defence. . 
She could not, she said, find in her heart or in her coi^science to 
put her unfortunate cousin to death. Jane was not so guiltir as the 
emperor believed, she had not been the accomplice of Northum*- 
berland, but merely a puppet in his bands. Neither was she his 
daughter-in-iaw ; for she had been validly contracted to another 
person, before she was compelled to marry Guilford Dudley. As 
for the danger arising from her pretensions, it was but imaginary. 
Every requisite precaution might be taken, before she was restored 
to liberly (1). 

For the trial of tbe three noblemen, the duke of Norfolk had 
been appointed high steward. When they were brought bjefore 
tbeir peers, Northumb^land submitted to the consideration ofAug.is. 
the court the following questions: Gould that man be guilty of 
treason who bad acted by the authority of the council and under 
the warrant of the great seal ; or could those persons sit in judg- 
ment upon him, who, during tbe whole proceedings, had been 
his advisers and accomplices? It was replied, that the council and 
great seal of which he spoke were not those of the sovereign, but 
of an usurper; and that the lords to whom he alluded were able in 
law to sit as judges, so long as there was no record of attainder 
against them. In these answers be acquiesced, pleaded guilty, to- 
gether with bis companions, and petitioned tbe queen that she 
would commute bis punishment into decapitation ; tbat mercy 
might be extended to bis children who had acted under his direc- 
tion -, tbat he might have the aid of an able divine to prepare him- 
self for death -, and might be allowed to confer with two lords of 
the council on certain secrets of state, which bad come to bis 
knowledge, while be was prime minister. To these requests Mary 
assented (2). 

Of the three lords, Northumberland alone, of the four coip- An^. 21. 
monersy who also pleaded guilty, sir John Gates and sir Thomas 
Palmer were selected for execution. Tbe morning before thejr 
suffered, they attended and communicated at a solemn mass in the 
Tower, in presence of several lords, and of tbe mayor and aider- 

(1) RenardajmdGriffetyXi. the eii^ror» who by letter persuaded Hazy 

(2) Stowe, 614. Howeirs State Trials, 765. " thatitwasnot safe for her or the state to pardon 
Roeso, 29. Persons (in his Wardword, p. 44) iu- " his life." From Reaard's despatches I hiwe no 
forms as, that ia oonseqaeoce of the last request, doubt that this acoooat is snb^ntiaUy oonreet. 
Gardiner and another cooaseUor (the informer of See also a Icttev from him to Anwdel the night 
Fersons) visited him in the Tower. The dnfce before his execation» in which he atks for life, 
earnestly petiliened for life, Gardiner gave hm ** yea the life of a dogge, that he m«y huX lyw 
little hope, b«t preBiis<Nl his serrioes. Retominp; '* and kiss die qaeen's feet," in Mr> Tieraey's in< 
to court, he entreated the qoeen to spare the pn- teresting '< History and Antiquities of the Castle 
soner, and had in a manner obtained her consent; ** and Town of Arundel," i. 3SS. 

bat the opposite party in the cabinet wrote to 
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Aug. 22. men*. On ihe scaffold a few words passed between Gales and the 
duke. Each charged the other with the origin of the conspiracy ; 
but lh« aUercalion was conducted with temper, and they ended by 
reciprocally asking forgiveness. Northumberland, stepping to the 
rail, addressed the spectators. He acknowledged the justice of his 
punishment, but denied that he was the first projector of the trea- 
son. He called on them to witness that he was in charity with 
all mankind, that he died in the faith of his fathers, though ambi- 
tion ha4 induced him to conform in practice to a worship which he 
condemned in his heart, and that his last prayer was for the return 
of his countrymen to the catholic church : for, since their departure 
from it, England, like Germany, had been a prey to dissensions, 
tumults, and civil war. Gates and Palmer suffered arter the duke, 
each expressing similar sentiments, and soliciting the prayers of 
the beholders (1). 

2<*. Under the reign of Edward, Mary had spontaneously pre- 
ferred a single life : but, from the moment of her accession to the 
throne, she* made no secret of her intention to marry. Of natives 
two only were proposed to her choice, both descended from the 
house of York; Cardinal Pole, and Gourtenay, whom the que«n 
had recently liberated from the Tower. The cardinal she respected 
for his talents and virtues, his advocacy of her mother's right, and 
his sufferings in her cause. But his age and infirmities forbade her 
to think of him for a husband (2). Gourtenay was young and hand- 
some : his royal descent and unmerited imprisonment (for his cha- 
racter was unknown) had made him the favourite of the nation ; 
and his mother, the countess of Exeter, was Ihe individual compi^ 

sei>t. 28. ,nio» and bed-fellow of the queen. Mary at first betrayed a partiality 
for the young man ; she created him earl of Devon : she sought, 
by different artifices, to keep him near herself aild his mother ; and 
she made it her study to fashion hh manners, which, during his 
confinement in the Tower, had been entirely neglected. The cour- 
tiers confidently predicted their marriage *, and Gardiner promoted 
it with all the influence of his station. But if Gourtenay had made 
any impression on the heart of the queen it was speedily effaced 
by his misconduct. Having once tasted of liberty, he resolved to 
enjoy it without restraint. He frequented the lowest society ; he 
spent much of his time in the company of prostitutes ; and he io- 

(l) If we may believe Foxe (iil. 13) Northum- Cranmer, App. 168. Indeed, he was knoi^n. in 

berland was induced to make this profession of Bdward's reign, to have no other religion than 

hit belief, by a delusive promise of pardon. He interest, and on one occasion spoke ^ coutame- 

himself asserts the contrary. *' I do protest to liously of the new service, that archbishop Cran- 

** yon, good people, earnestly, even from the mer, in a moment of zeal or passion, dntlenged 

** bottCMn of my heart, that this, which I have him to a duel. Ad dnellum provocaret. Parker, 

** spoken, is of myself, not being required nor Ant. Brit. 341. " He offered to combatewitb the 

** moved thereto of any man, no^ for any flattery, '* duke." Morrice apud Strype, 43(K 
** nor hope of life. And 1 take witness of my (2) Quant an Cardinal, je ne sf ay pas <im pari 

*' lord of Worcester here, my ghostly father, qnela royneyeutoppinion;cariln'e8t ned'agv 

" that he found me, in this mind and opinion, ne de sanct^ convenaoles k ce qa'ell« demands 

" when he came to me." Stowe, 615. Strype's et qui luy est propre. NoaiUes, 307. 
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dulged in gratifications disgraceful io his rank, and shockiitg to 
the piety and feelings of the queen. It was in vain that she com- 
missioned a gentleman of the court to guide bis inexperience*, in 
vain that the French and Venetian ambassadors admonished him 
of the consequences of his folly ; he scorned their advice, refused 
to speak to his monitor, and pursued his wild career, till he had 
entirely forfeited the esieem and favour of his sovereign. In publM 
she observed that it was not for her honour to marry a subject ; 
but to her confidential friends she attributed ihe cause to the im- 
morality of Courlenay (1). 

The foreign princes, mentioned by the lords of the council, 
were the king of Denmark, the prince of Spain, the Infant of Por- 
tugal, the prince of Piedmont, and the son of the king of the Ro- 
mans. Mary, who had already asked the advice of the emperor, 
waited with impatience for his answer. It was obviously the interest 
of Charles that she should prefer his sou Philip. His inveterate 
enemy, the king of France, was in possession of the young queen 
of Scots; within two or three years that princess would be married 
to the dauphin ; and in all probability tlie crown of Scotland would 
be united to that of France. But if Charles had hitherto envied (he 
good fortune of Henry, accident had now made him amends: (he 
queen of England was a better match ihaii the queen of Scotland ; 
and, if he could persuade Mary, to give her hand to Philip, that 
alliance would confer on him a proud superiority over his rival. 
He was, however, careful not to commit himself by too hasty an 
answer, and trusted for a while to the address and influence of 
Renard. That ambassador was admonished to consider this as the au^- k. 
most important but most delicate point in his mission ; to bear in 
mind that the inclination of a woman was more likely to be inflamed 
than extinguished by opposition ; to draw to light, by distant ques- 
tions and accidental remarks, the secret dispositions of the queen ; 
to throw into his conversation occasional hints of the advantages to 
be derived from a foreign alliance ; and, above all, Io commit no act, 
to drop no word, from which she might infer that he was an enemy 
to her marriage with Courtenay (2). Renard obeyed his instruc- 
tions: he watched with attention the successive steps by which 
that nobleman sunk in the royal estimation ; and soon announced 
to his sovereign that Courtenay had no longer any hold on the sepi. 20. 

(1) IfoaiUes, 111, 112. 147> 218< 220* Ceste choses qa'on lay mette devant les yeulx. Ibid. 

Royne esl en mauvaise oppinion de luy, pour 310. 320- I have transcribed these passages; 

avoir ent^nda qu'il faict beauconp de jeunesses, because Hume, to account for the rejection of 

et mesme d'alljer souvent avecques les femmes Courtenay, has giyen us a very romantic state- 

publicqnes et de mauvaise vie, et suiyre d'aultres ment, for ivhich he could have no better anlho- 

compaignies sans regarder la gravity et rang rity llian his own iynagination. 

qu'il doibt tenir pour aspirer en si bault lieu (2) Car si elle y avoit fautaisie, die ne layroit, 

Mais il est si mal ayse k condaire, qu'il ne veult si elle est du natnrel des autres femmes, de pas- 

croire personue, et comme celluy qui a demeure ser outre, ct si se'resent^oit a jamais de ce que 

tdute sa vie dans une tour, sc voyant maintenant voos lui en pourriez avoir d it. Renard 's MSS, 

jouyr d'une grande libertc il ne se pcuU saouller iii. fol 38. • 
des delices d'icelle, n'ayant aulcune craincte dcs 
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affections of Mary (1). Charies now ordered him to inform the 
queen that he approved of the reasons which had induced her to 
reject her young kinsman, and was sorry that the unambitious piety 
of cardinal Pole made him prefer the duties of a clergyman to the 
highest of wordly distinctions. Still perhaps she had no cause to 
regret the loss of either: a foreign prince would bring, as a hus- 
band, a firmer support to her throne ; and, were it that his own 
age would allow him, he should himself aspire to the honour of 
her hand. He might, however, solicit in favour of others ; nor 
could he offer to her choice one more dear to himself than his son, 
the prince of Spain. The advantages of such an union were evi- 
dent : but let her not be swayed by his authority : she had only 
to consult her own inclination and judgment, and to communicate 
the result to him without fear or reserve (2). 

It was soon discovered by the courtiers that Philip had been 
proposed to the queen, and had not been rejected. The chancellor 
was the first to remonstrate with his sovereign. He observed to 
her ttiat her people would more readily submit to the rule of a 
native than of a foreigner ^ that the arrogance of the Spaniards 
had rendered Ihem odious in other nations, and would never be 
borne by Englishmen ; that Philip by his haughty carriage had 
already earned the dislike of his own subjects ; that such an alliance 
must be followed by perpetual war with the king of France, who 
would never consent thai the Low Countries should be annexed to 
the English crown ; and that the marriage could not be validly 
celebrated without a dispensation from the pope, whos^ authority ^ 
ckt. 23. was not yet acknowledged in the kingdom. Gardiner, who spoke 
the sentiments of the majority of the council, was followed by others 
of his colleagues : they were opposed by the duke of Norfolk, the 
earl of Arundel, and the lord Paget (3). 

On no persons did this intelligence make a deeper impression 
than on the French and Venetian ambassadors, who deemed it their 
duty to throw every obstacle in the way of a marriage which would 
so greatly augment the power of Spain. They secretly gave advice 

(1) Ven par tos lettres qu'eUc a si empreMe- d« la r«ine enfers Cortenay. Uestaj^Mirent qiMce 
meut rebout^ Cortenay, aax diyises qai passe- doibt avoir est^ on j«a joue par les evesqnes de 
rent entre elie et I'eresque de ^inccstre» iequd Wiucester, aya«t reparti les argmneiu entiy faiiet 
Cortenay toatefois astoit le pins apparent pour les aultres, poor pins efficacement fairecest office, 
ettrc da sang royal. Renard's MSS. iii. fol. 48. Benard's MSS. fol. 70. Most of oar historians re- 
I may obserre, as a proof of the emperor's in- present Gardiner as the enemy of Coortenay, and 
dostry, that he wrote all these despatches with the deviser of the Spanish match. It is, however, 
his own hand. evident, from the despatches of both nmbassa- 

(2) NoQS n« voadhons choinr aaltre partie en dors, that he was the friend of Coart«nay, and 
ce OMmde qao de boos allier noas memes avec the great opponent of the mairiago. It mast also 
die.— >lUis aa liea de noos. ne Inl sanrions met- have been so onderstood at the time : for Fer- 
tre en avant penonaage qui noos soit jrfos eher sons, who never saw those despatches, says, 
qoe nostra propre flla. Renard's HSS. iii. fol. 49. " Every child aomminted wi^ that sUte knoweih 
Grifiet, riv. ** or may learn, that B. Gardiner was of the coo- 

(8) Noailles, i. 214. Renard's MSS. iii. fol. 48. " trary part or faction that favoured young 

Gnfifet, zvi. xix. Par'Vostre lettre du 23 nbus « Edward Conrtenay, the eart of Devoashirp, 

evens entendu les persuasions dont ont us^ les ** and wouM have had him to marry the queen." 

evesqnes de Wincestre, contrerolenr, et aultres Wardword, 48. 
nommes en vostre lettre, pour incliner la volonte 
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to Gourteoay ; they promised their ioflueQce to create a party in 
his favour ; and they laboured to obtain in the ensuing parliament 
a declaration against the Spanish match. Noailles went even fur- 
ther. He intrigued with the discontented of every description ; 
and, though it was contrary to the instructions of his sovereign, he 
endeavoured to propagate a notion, that the rightful heir to (he 
crown was neither Mary, nor Elizabeth, nor Jane, but the young 
queen of Scotland, Mary Stuart, daughter to the eldest sister of 
Henry VJII (l). 

3**. That attachment lo the ancient faith which Mary had shown 
during the reign of her brother, had not been loosened by the late 
unsuccessful attempt to identify the cause of rebellion with that of 
the Reformation. On her accession, she acquainted both the emperor 
and the king of France with her determination to restore the catholic 
worship. Henry applauded her zeal, and offered the aid of his forces, 
if it were necessary, towards the accomplishment of the work; but 
Charles^ advised her to proceed with temper and caution, and to Juiy at 
abstain from any public innovation till she had obtained the consent 
of her parliament. It was in compliance with his wish that she Aug. s. 
suffered the archbishop to officiate according to the established 
form at the funeral of her brother in Westminster abbey : but a 
solemn dirge and high mass were chanted for him at the same time 
in the chapel of the Tower, in the presence of the nobility and 
courtiers, to the number of three hundred persons (2). She issued 
no order for the public restoration of the ancient service : but she 
maintained that she had a right to worakip God as she pleased 
within her own palace ^ and was highly gratified by the compliance 
of those who followed her example. The proceedings against the 
bishops, deprived in the last reign, were revised and reversed in a 
new court of delegates, held by the royal authority ; and Gardiner, 
Bonner, Tunstall, Heath, and Day, recovered the possession of their 
respective sees. The real object of the queen could not remain a 
secret ; the reformed preachers from the pulpit alarmed the zeal of 
their hearers ; and the catholic clergy, trusting to the protection of 
the sovereign, feared not to transgress the eiisting laws, A riot was 
occasioned by the unauthorised celebration of mass in a church in 
the horse- market. The council rei^imanded and imprisoned the 
priest; and the queen, sending for the lord mayor and aldermen, Aug. 12. 
ordered them to put down all tumultuous assemblies. But the pas- 
sions of the reformers had been excited ; and the very next day the 
peace of the metropolis was interrupted by another ebullition of 
religious animosity. Bourne, one of the royal chaplains, had been 

(l)NoaiUes» 145. 157. 161. 104. 168.194.311. parlasent, sans rien faire toutefoisde sa per- 

721' Sonne qai soil contre aa oonscieuce, ayant seule- 

(2) Noailles, 108. 129- Griffet, xi. Nod se trop inent la messe k part en sa chambre — qu'eile 

faaster avec zele — inais <|u'elle s'accommode arec attende jusques Hie aye opportnnite He raifsein- 

toule douceur se coafonnaat aox definitions da blcr parlement. Renard's MSS. iii. foi. 2i. 
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appoinled to preach at St. PaaFs cross. Id the course of his sermoo 

Aug. 13. be complained of the late innovations, and of the illagal deprivation 
of the catholic prelates. '^ Pull him down/' suddenly exclaimed a 
voice in the crowd. The cry was echoed by several groups of women 
and children ; and a dagger, thrown wilh considerid)le violence, 
struck one of the columns of the pulpit. Bourne, alarmed for his 
life, withdrew into St. Paul's church, under the protection of Brad- 
ford and Rogers, two of the reformed preachers. 

This outrage, evidently preconcerted, injured the cause which it 
was designed to serve. It furnished Mary with a pretext to forbid, 

Aug. li. after the example of the two last monarchs, preaching in public 
without license. The citizens were made responsible for the conduct 
of their children and servants ; and the lord mayor was told to resign 
the sword into the hands of the siovereign, if he were unable to 

Aug. 18. maintain the peace of the city (1). A proclamation followed, in 
which the queen declared that she could not conceal her religion, 
which God and the world knew that she had professed from her 
infancy : but she had no intention to compel any one to embrace it 
till further order were taken by common consent^ and therefore she 
strictly forbade all persons to excite sedition among the people, or 
to foment dissension by using the opprobrious terms of heretic or 
papist (2). 

The reformers now fixed their hopes on the constancy of the lady 
Elizabeth, the presumptive heir to the throne. They already con- 
sidered her as the rival of the queen ; and it was openly said that it 
would not be more difficult to transfer the sceptre to her hands, 
than it had been to place it in those of Mary. On this account it had 
' been proposed by some of the royal advisers, as a measure of pre- 
caution, to put Elizabeth under a temporary arrest : but Mary refused 
her assent, and rather sought to weaken her sister's interest with the 
reformers, by withdrawing her from the new to the ancient worship. 
For some lime the princess resisted every attempt : but when she 
learned that her repugnance was thought to arise, not from motives 
of conscience, but from the persuasions of the factious, she solicited 

Sept. 2. d private audience, threw herself on her knees, and excused her 
past obstinacy, on the ground that she had never practised any 
other than the reformed worship, nor ever studied the articles of 
the ancient faith. Perhaps, if she were furnished with books, and 
aided by the instructions of divines, she might see her errors, and 
embrace the religion of her fathers. After this beginning, the reader 
will not be surprised to learn that her conversion was effected in 

srpt. 8. tbe short course of a week. Mary now treated her with extraordinary 
kindness; and Elizabeth, to prove her sincerity, not only accom- 

pec. 3. panied her sister to mass, but opened a chapel in her own house, 

(l) Journal of council in Arrhxologia, xviii. ('i) Wilk. Con. iv. 86* 
173, 174. H'micf, i. 168—170. 
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and wrote to the emperor for leave to purchase, in Flanders, a 
chalice cross, and the ornaments usually employed in the celebration 
of the catholic worship (1). 

But the prolestant cause was consoled for the defection of Eliza^ 
beth by the zeal of the archbishop. Cranmer had hitherto experienced 
the lenity of the queen. Though he had been the author of her 
mother's divorce, and one of the last to abandon the conspiracy of 
Northumberland, he had not been sent to the Tower, but received 
an order to confine himself to his palace at Lambeth.. In this retire^ 
ment he had leisure to mourn over the failure of his hopes, and 
to anticipate the abolition of that worship which he had so earnestly 
laboured to establish. But, to add to his affliction, intelligence was 
brought to him that the catholic service had been performed in his 
church at Canterbury *, that by strangers this innovation was sup- 
posed to have been made by his order or with his consent ; and that 
a report was circulated of his having offered to celebrate mass before 
the queen. Cranmer hastened to refute these charges by a public 
denial ; and in a declaration which, while its boldness does hbnour 
to his courage, betrays by it$ asperity the bitterness of his feelings, 
asserted that the mass was the device and invention of the father of 
lies, who was even then persecuting Christ, his holy word, and his 
church -, that it was not he, the archbishop, but a false, flattering, 
lying, and deceitful monk, who had restored the ancient worship 
at Canterbury ; that he had never offered to say mass before the 
queen, but was willing, with her permission, to sho> that it con^ 
taiqed many horrible blasphemies ^ and, with the aid of Peter 
Martyr, to prove that the doctrine and worship established under 
Edward was the same which had been believed and practised in the 
first ages of the Christian church (2). Of this intemperate declaration 
several copies were dispersed, and publicly read to the people in 
the streets. The council sent for the archbishop, and ^' after a long sept.s. 
^' and serious debate committed him to the Tower, as well for the 
'^ treason committed by him against the queen's highness, as for 
^^ the aggravating the same bis offence by spreading abroad sedi- 
'*' tious bills, and moving tumults to the disquietness of the present 
" state.'' A few dnys afterwards, Latimer, who probably had imi- sept. ta, 
tated the conduct of the. .metropolitan, was also sent to the same 
prison for '' his seditious d^jmeaoour (3)." 

To Julius III., the Roman pontilT, the accession of Mary had 

been a subject of triumph. Foreseeing the result, he immediately 

, appointed cardinal Pole his legate to the queen, the emperor, and 

the king of France. But Pole hesitated to leave his retirement at 

Magguzzano, on the margin of the lake of Guarda, without more 

(1) Compare the despatche:. of Noailles, 138. (2) S*rypc*s Cranmer, 305. 

lit. 160* with those of Renard iu Griffet, xi. (3) Journal of council, in Archa;ol. &viii. 175. 
X3i«v. Hayn«s, i. 183, 184. 
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satisfactory informatioD ; and Dandtno, tlie legate at Brussels, 
desfMitohed to England a gentleman of his suite, Gianfrancesco Gooi- 
mendone, chamberlain to the pontiff. Commendone came from 
Gravelines to London in the character of a stranger, whose ancle 
was lately dead, leaving accounts of importance unsettled in England. 
For some days he wandered unknown through the streets, carefully 
noticing whatever he saw or heard ; till chance brought him into 
the company of an old acquaintance of the name of Lee, then a 
servant in the royal household. Through him Gommendone pro- 
cured more than one interview with Mary, and carried from her 

Aug. 25. the following message to the pope and the cardinal : that it was her 
most anxious wish to see her kingdom reconciled with the holy see; 
that for this purpose she meant to procure the repeal of all laws 
trenching on the doctrine or discipline of the catholic church ; that 
on the other hand she hoped to experience no obstacle on the part 
of the pontiff, or of her kinsman the papal representative ; and that 
for the success of the undertaking it would be necessary to act with 
temper and prudence ; to respect the prejudices of her subjects ; 
and most carefully to conceal the least trace of any correspondence 
between her and the court of Rome(l). 
Such was the situation of affairs when Mary met her first parlia- 

oct. 5. ment (2). Both peers and commoners, according to the usage of 
ancient times, accompanied their sovereign to a solemn mass of the 
Holy Ghost ; the chancellor in his speech to the houses, the speaker 
in his address to the throne, celebrated the piety, the clemency, 
and the other virtues of their sovereign; and her ears were re- 
peatedly greeted with the loudest expressions of loyalty and attach- 
ment. The two objects, which at this moment she had principally 
at heart, were to remove from herself the slain of illegitimacy, and 
to restore to its former ascendency the rdigion of her fathers. To 
the first she anticipated no objection ; the second was an attempt of 
more doubtful result ; not that her subjects, in general, were opposed 
to the ancient worship, but that they expressed a strong antipathy 
to the papal jurisdiction. The new service was, indeed, everywhere 
established; but it had been embraced through compulsion rather 
than conviction. Men felt for it little of that attachment, with which 
spontaneous proselytes are always inspired. Only four years had 
elapsed since its introduction ; and their former habits, preposses* 
sions, and opinions, pleaded in favour of a worship with which they 
had been familiarised from their infancy. But the supremacy of the 
pontiff appeared to them in a different light. Its exercise in England 

^l) PallaTicino, ii. 397. Quirioi's colkction of soa stated, is, that A« had a vote* ia the eonvoca- 

Pole's letters, ir. iti. tion. Joarnab, 27. 2cl. That the lords altered the 

(2) Burnet has fallen into two errors, with hill of tonnage and poundage. They objected, 

respect to this parliament : 1st. That Nowel, re- indeed, to two provisos ; but the oomoaons, 

preseiilative for Loo, in Cornwall, was not al- instead of allowing them to be altered, wilh- 

lowed to sit, because, being a clergyman, he was drew the old, and introduced a new bill. Jour- 

represented in the convocation, whereas the rca- iials, 2i, 29. 
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had been abdli^d for thirty years. The exisling generation knew 
no more of the pope, his pretensions, or his authority, than what 
they had learned from his adversaries. His usurpation and tyranny 
had been the favourite theme of the preachers, and (he re-establish- 
ment of his Jurisdietion had always been described to them as the 
worst evil which could befall their country. In addition, it was said 
and believed, that the restoration of ecclesiastical property was 
essentially connected with the recognition of the papal authority. 
If the spoils of the church had been at first confined to a few fa- 
vourites and purchasers, they were now become, by sales and 
bequests, divided and subdivided among thousands *, and almost every 
family of opulence in the kingdom hadreason todeprecate a measure, 
which, according to the general opinion, would induce the com- 
pulsive surrender of the whole, or of a part of its possessions. 

By the council it was at first determined to attempt both objects 
by a most comprehensive Mil, which should repeal at once all the 
acts that had been passed in the two last reigns, affecting either the 
marriage between the queen's father and mother, or the exercise of 
religion as it stood in the first year of Henry YIII. By the peers 
no objection was made ; but, during the progress of the bill through oct. m. 
the upper house, it became the general subject of conversation, 
and was condemned as an insidious attempt to restore the authority 
of the pope. The ministers felt alarmed at the opposition which was 
already organised among the commons; and the queen, coming 
unexpectedly to the house of lords, gave the royal assent to three oct.21. 
bills (the only bills which had been passed), and prorogued the par- 
liament for the space of three days (1). 

In the succeeding session two new bills were introduced, in the 
place of the former -, one confirming the marriage of Henry and 
Catherine, the other regulating the national worship. In the first all 
reference to the papal dispensation was dexterously avoided. It 
stated that, after the queen's father and mother had lived together 
in lawful matrimony for the space of twenty years, unfounded 
scruples and projects of divorce had been suggested to the king 
by interested individuals, who, to accomplish their design, procured 
in their favour the seals of foreign universities by bribery, and of 
the national universities by intrigues and threats ; and that Thomas, 
then newly made arcbishop of Canterbury, most ungodlily, and 
against all rules of equity and conscience, took upon himself to 
pronounce, in the absence of the queen, a judgment of divorce, 
which was afterwards, on two occasions, confirmed by parliament*, 

(1) Historians have indulged in fanciful con- primus ordo comiUorum existimaverat cunsul- 

hectares to account for the shortness of the ses- turn ut omnia statula abrogarentur...«-. Cum 

sion. The true reason may be discovered in vero hajc deliberatio secundo ordini comitiomm 

Mary's letter to cardinal Pole of 28th of October, innoluisset, statim silspicatus est base proponi in 

Plus difBcnItatis fit circa auctoritatem sedisapos- gratiam pontificis, etc. Quirini, iv. U9. 
lolica: quam vera: religionis cultum..., siquidem 
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but that, as tbe said marriage was not prohibited by the law of 
God, it could DOt be dissolved by auy such authority : wherefore, it 
enacted that all statutes confirmatory of the divorce should be re- 
pealed, and the marriage between Henry and Catherine should be 
adjudged to stand with God's law, and should be reputed of good 
effect and validity, to all intents and purposes whatsoever. Against 
this bill, though it was equivalent to a statute of bastardy in re- 
spect of Elizabeth, not a voice was raised in either house of parlia- 
ment (1). 

Oct. 38. The next motion was so framed as to elude the objections of 
those who were hostile to the pretensions of the see of Rome. It 
had no reference to the alienation of church properly ^ it trenched 
not on the ecclesiastical supremacy of the crown ; it professed to 
have no other object than to restore religion to that state in which 
Edward found it on his accession, and to repeal nine acts passed 
through the influence of a faction during his minority. The opposi- 
tion was confined to the lower house, in which, on the second 
reading, the debate continued two days. But, though the friends of 
the new doctrines are said to have amounted to one third of the 

]yov. 8. members, the bill passed, apparently without a division (2). By it 
was at once razed to the ground that fabric which the ingenuity and 
perseverance of archbishop Cranmer had erected in the last reign : 
the reformed liturgy, which Edward's parliament had attributed to 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, was now pronounced ^' a new 
^' thing, imagined and devised by a few of singular opinions ^ '' the 
acts establishing the first and second books of common prayer, the 
new ordinal, and the administration of the sacrament in both kinds, 
that authorising the marriages of priests, and legitimating their 
children, and those abolishing certain festivals and fasts, vesting in 
the king the appointment of bishops by letters patent, and regulating 
the exercise of the episcopal jurisdiction, were repealed ^ and, in 
lieu thereof, it was enjoined that from the twentieth day of the next 
month should be revived and practised such forms of divine worship 
and administration of sacraments, as had been most commonly used 
in England in the last year of Henry YIII (3). 

By other bills passed in this parliament, all bonds, deeds, and 
writings, between individuals, bearing date during the short usur- 
pation of the lady Jane, were made as good and elfectual in law, as 
if the name of the rightful sovereign had been expressed ; and all 
treasons created since the 25th of Edward IIL, with all new felonies 
and cases of premunire, introduced since the first of Henry YIII., 
were abolished ; but at the same time the statute of Edward YI. 

,(l) Stat, of Realm, iv. S00> Sine scrapolo aut ne soyent demeurez de contraire opinion. Ifoail- 

dimcultate. Mary to Pole, Nov. ]5lh. Quirini, les, ii. 247- Yet the journals mentioa no. diTtsion. 

iv. 123. Journals, 29- 

(2) Noailles says, Ce qui a demeure huict jours (3) Quod non sine conltMilionc, disputatione 

en merveilleuse dispute : ct u'a S9eu passer ce acri et suiuino laliore fidelium factiiu est. Mary 

bill, que la tierce partie de ceulx du tiers estat to Pole. Quirini, iv. 122. 
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against riotous assemblies was in pari revived, and extended (o such 
meetings as should have for their object to change, by force, the 
existing laws in matters of religion. To these must be added several 
private bills, restoring in blood those persons who had been de- 
prived of their hereditary rights by the iniquitous judgments passed 
in Henry's reign (1), and one of severity, attainting the authors and 
chief abettors of the late conspiracy to exclude the queen from the 
succession. It was, however, limited to the persons whose condem- 
nation has been already mentioned, and to Thomas archbishop of 
Canterbury, Guilford Dudley, '* Jane Dudley his wife,*' and sir 
Ambrose Dudley, who had been arraigned and convicted on their 
own confessions during the sitting of parliament. Mary had no 
intention that they should suffer : but she hoped that the knowledge 
of their danger would secure the loyalty of their friends ; and, when 
she signed the pardon of Northampton and Gates, gave orders that 
the other prisoners should receive every indulgence compatible with 
their situation (2). 

But that which, during the sitting of the parliament, chiefly in- 
terested and agitated the public mind, was the project of marriage 
between Mary and Phih'p of Spain. The court was divided into two 
factions. At the head of the imperialists were the earl of Arundel, 
the lord Paget, and Rochester comptroller of the household, alt 
thfee high in the favour of the queen : they were still opposed by 
Gardiner, the chancellor, who, though he received but little support 
fh>m the timidity of his colleagues in the council, was in public 
seconded by the voices of the more clamorous, if not the more nu- 
mei^ous, portion of the people. Protestants and Catholics, postpon- 
ing their religious animosities, joined in reprobating a measure 
which would place a foreign and despotic prince on the English 
throne ] and eagerly wished for the arrival of Pole, whom rumour 
described as an enemy to the Spanish match, and who was believed 
to possess considerable influence over the royal mind (3). But their 
expectations were disappointed by the policy of their adversaries, 
who predicted to Mary that the presence of a papal legate would 
prove the signal of a religious war, and at the same time alarmed 
the emperor with the notion that Pole was in reality a competitor 
with Philip for the hand of their sovereign (4). The former wrote 
to the cardinal not to venture nearer than Brussels : the latter com- 
missioned Mendoza to stop him in the heart of Germany. At the 
instance of that messenger he returned to Dillinghen on the Danube -, 
where he received an order from the pontiff to suspend the prose- 
cution of his journey till he should receive further instructions (5). 
It was a more difficult task to detect and defeat the intrigues of 

(t) See note (O). mais pens^, le desirans mainctenaut tant les pro* 

(2) Stat. iv. 217. Joarnal of council, Archaeo- testants que catholiqnes. Noailles, 271. 
logia, xriii. 176. (4) NoaiUes. 244. Griffrt, xviii. 

(3) Y est il plus demand^ que je n'eusse ja- (5) Pallayicino, ii. 40S. 
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Noailles, the French ambassador. That minisler, urged by bis 
antipathy to the Spanish cause, hesitated not to disobey the conn 
mands of his sovereign (1), and to abuse the pdvitoges of his office. 
He connected himself with Gourtenay, with the leaders of the pro- 
testants, and with the discontented of every description; he ad- 
mitted them to midnight conferences in his house ; be advised them 
to draw the sword for the proteclion of their Uberties ; be raised 
their hopes with the prospects of aid from France ; and he sought 
by statements, often false, always exaggerated, to draw from Henry 
himself a public manifestation of his hostility to the intended mar- 
riage (2). 

o<t. 30. The commons, at the commencement of the second session, had 
been induced to vote an address to the queen, in which they prayed 
her to marry, that she might raise up suoce^ors to the throne^ but 
to select her husband not from any foreign family, but from the no- 
bility of her own realm. Noailles, who in his despatches predicted 
the most beneficial result from this measure, took to himself the 
whole of the merit (3). Mary, on the other band, attributed it to the 
secret influence of Gardiner ; who, having been outnumbered in the 
cabinet^ sought to fortify himself with the aid of the commoBfr. But 
the queen had inherited the resolution or obstinacy of her father. 
Opposition might strengthen, it could not shake her purpose. She 
declared that she would prove a match for all the cunning of the 
chancellor (4) ; and, sending the very same night for the imperial 

Oct. 30. ambassador, bade him follow her into her private oratory ; where, 
on her knees at the foot of the altar, and before the sacrament, she 
first recited the hymn, Yeni Creator Spiritus, and then called God 
to witness that she pledged her faith to Philip prince of Spain, 
and white she lived w6uld never take any other man for her hus- 
band (5). 

Though this rash and uncalled-for promise was kept a profound 
secret, the subsequent language of the queen proved to the courtiers 
that she had taken her final resolution. The young earl of Devon, 
fallen from his hopes, abandoned himself to the guidanee of bis in- 
terested advisers. He was under the strongest obligations to Mary. 
She had liberated him from the prison to which he had been con- 
fined from his infancy by the jeakMisy of her father and brother ; 

(l) Jt vous prie. Mods, de Noailles, comme ja fait : en mauiere qu'ilz mettent ]a main a roeirvre, 

je Tons ay escript, fermer da tout lea oreiUes & iii. 36. 

tons ces gens passionez, qui vous mettent partis (2) TKis is evident from many of hia dcs- 

en arant. The king to NoaiOes, Nov. 9th, p 349- patches, p. 22B. 302. 

I suspect, however, that this was written merely (3) Noailles, ii. aft). The «npefor also attri- 

for the purpose of being shown to the queen, if buted the address to Gardioer, and theivfore 

events should render it necessary, Cor the excul- wrote to Reaafd t Puiaqno vous oognouseB les 

pation of Henry. For that prince, on Jan. 29, desseigns du chancellier tendre k oontinaer sa 

orders him to do exactly the oontmry. II fsnldra pmtiqM poor Cottttmay, tafti ploa «t H reqois, 

coaforter soubc main les oonducteurs des entre- que soyez soigneux & la coatreminer, et loi ga- 

prises que scavez, le plus dexteement que faire gner, si faire se peult, la volont^. Renard's BISS. 

se pourra : et s'eslargir plus ouvertment et fran* iii. fol. 80* 

cbemmt parler avecqncs eulx que n'avec eneores (4) GrifTet, xxviii. 

(5) Ibid. XX. 
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she had restored him to the forfeited honours and property of bis 
family ; and she had constantly treated him with distinction above 
, ail the nobility at her court. Inexperience may be pleaded in exte- 
nuation of his fault ; but, if gratitude be a duty, he ought to have 
been the last person to engage in a conspiracy against his benefac- 
tress. Yet he listened to those who called themselves his friends, 
and urged him to the most criminal attempts. They proposed to 
commence with the murder of Arundel and Paget, the most power- Nov 9. 
ful among the partisans of Philip. Perhaps, if th^ were remcrved, 
fear or persuasion might induce Mary to accept the offer of Gour- 
tenay. Should she remain obstinate, he might, in defiance of her 
authOTity, marry Elizabeth, and repair with her to Devonshire 
and Cornwall, where the inhabitants were devoted to his family ; 
and he would find the duke of Suffolk, the earl of Pembroke, many 
other lords, and every naval and military adventurer ready to join 
his standard (1). But the discipline of the Tower was not calculated 
to impart to the mind that energy of character, that intrepidity in 
the hour of trial, which becomes a conspirator. Coortenay had 
issued from his prison timid and cautious ; though his ambition 
might applaud the scheme of his friends, he had not the courage to 
execute it,* and a new plan was devised, that be should take the , 
horses from the royal stables at Greenwich, as be was in the habit not it. 
of doing for his pleasure, should ride to an sf^pointed place, 
embark in a vessel lying in the river, and cross the sea to France ; 
that the same night his adherents should assassinate Arundel and 
Paget, and hasten into Devonshire ^ and that the earl should rejoin 
them in that county as soon as circumstances might require (2). But 
Noailles, aware that the fligbt of Courtenay would compromise his 
sovereign, opposed the project under pretence that, the moment 
he left the shores of England, he might bid adieu to the English 
crown. Other plans were suggested and discussed ^ but the timidity 
of the earl cheeked the eagerness of his advisers ; be gladly took Nov. 34. 
hold of some circumstances to conceive new expectaUons of the 
royal fayour, and prevailed on his friends to suspend their efforts, 
till they were better apprized of the final determination of Mary (3). 
In the beginning of November the queen had suffered much 
from a malady to which she was annually subject : after her re- 
covery i; was believed that she continued to feign indisposition, for . 
the purpose of postponing the unpleasant task imposed on her by 

(1) Noailles, ii. 346.364. L'ontreprinse est de (3) Id. 371. On Dec. 1, Noailles inforuu kis 
vouloir faire esponser audit de Courtenay ma- court, that though Elizabeth ai|id Courtenay are 
dame £Iizabeth»etrenIeveretreiBnienerau pays proper instruments to cause a rising, ihere is 
de Dampchier (Devonshire) et de CornuaiUes;... reason to suspect that nothing will bo done» <ni 
les dues de Suffolk, curates de Pembroug et de account of Conrtenay's Umidity ; who probably 
Combrelant, millord Qynton, et plusieurs des will let himself be taken befoi« he wiU act; 

• grands seigneurs, seroiit de ce party. Id. II. comme font ordinairement les Anglois, qui ne 

246. He was mistaken as to all except the duke scavent jamais fuyr leur nuilhcur, ay prevenir le 

of Suffolk. peril de leur vie. Id. 389. , 

(2) Noailles, ii. 258- 
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Not. 17. the dddrcss of the commons. But in a few days she sent for the 
lower house : the speaker read the address ; and, when it was ex- 
pected that the chancellor, according to custom, would answer in 
her name she herself replied : that, for their expressions of loyalty, 
and their desire that the issue of her body might succeed her on the 
throne, she sincerely thanked them ; but, in as much as they pre- 
tended to limit her in the choice of a husband^ she thanked them 
not. The marriages of her predecessors had always been free ; nor 
would she surrender a privilege which they had enjoyed. If it was 
a subject that interested the commons, it was one that interested her 
still more ^ and she would be careful in her choice, not only to pro- 
vide for her own happiness, but, which was equally dear to her, 
for the happiness of her people. This answer was received with ap- 
plause, though it disappointed the movers of (he address (]). 

In the mean time Elizabeth remained at court, watched by the 
imperialists, and caressed by their opponents ; one day terrifled by 
the fear of a prison, and the next day flattered with the prospect of 
a crown. No pains were spared to create dissension between the 
royal sisters ; to awaken Jealousy in the one, alarm and resentment 
in the other. But Elizabeth explained away the charges against her, 
and Mary, by her conduct, belied the predictions of her enemies (2). 
If she detained her sister at court till the dissolution of the pailia- 
ment, she treated her with kindness and distinction , and at her 

Dec. 6. departure dismissed her with marks of affection, and a present of 
two sets of large and valuable pearls (3). 

The emperor, at the suggestion of Paget, had written to six of 
the lords of (he council, respecting the marriage of the queen ; and 
Gardiner, convinced at length that to oppose was fruitless, consented 
to negociate the treaty on such terms as he deemed requisite to se- 
cure the rights and liberties of the nation. The counts of Egmont 
A. D. and Lalain, the lord of Gourrieres, and the sieur de Nigry, arrived 

ja^rf.^2. ^ ambassadors extraordinary, and were admitted to an audience in 
presence of the whole court. When (hey offered to Mary the prince 

(l) Noailks, 269. Griffet* xxviii. Notwith- afTections particulieres, et m'a Ton asseut« ^ac 

Standing this reply of the queen, Charles was en ]uy seal reste encore qnelque petite esp^rcnce 

still uneasy on account of the decided opposition pour Courtenay." ii. 260. Again on Dec 1. he 

of Gardiner. To Renard's account of the address informs his court " que ce chancelller a tenu 

of the commous, and of the queen's answer, he bien longuement son opinion contraire." ii. 297. 

replies -. Elle a tr^s bien et perlinement res- Hence it is plain that Gardiner was an obstinate 

pondn, et nous conferme en bonne esp^nce. £t opponent of the match in the cabiaet, and then 

puisqne vons cognoissez les desseignsCdu chan- only sought to make it palatable and useful to 

cellier tendre h continuer ses pratiques pour Cor- the nation, when he found that it was not in his 

tenay, tant plus est il requis, que soyez soigneux power to prevent it. 

k les contreminer. A Bmxelles, 21 . Not. Re- (2) Elizabeth was said to have received noc- 

nard's MSS. iii. 89. If additional proof of Gar- turnal visits from Noailles, which she convinced 

diner's opposition be desired, it may be found in Mary to be false. Noailles, 309. On the oth«r 

the despatches otf Noailles, who, after the queen hand, she was told that Mary meant to declare 

had returned her answer to the commons, writes her a bastard by act of parliament ; and she was 

to his court that, though the cause of Courtenay supposed to be in disgrace, because the cpieea 

seems desperate, there still remains a slender sometimts gave the precedence in company to 

hope in the exerlionaof Gardiner, who is** homme the countess of Lennox and the duchesi of Suf- 

de bien, et qui vouldra avoir quelque regard k folk, the representatives of her aunts the Scottish 

I'ntilit^ de ce royaulme, sans se lasser tantaller, and French queens. Noailles, 234. 273. 

comme ont faict les aultres en leurs passions et (3) Ibid. S09. 
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of Spain for her husband, she replied, that it became not a female 
to speak in public on so delicate a subject as her own marriage ; 
they were at liberty to confer with her ministers, who would make 
known her intentions ; but this she would have them to bear in 
mind ( fixing at (he same lime her eyes on the ring on her finger ), 
that her realm was her first husband, and that no consideration 
should induce her to violate that faith, which she bad pledged at the 
time of her coronation (I). 

The terms, which had been already discussed between the chan-* 
cellor and the resident ambassador, were speedily settled ; and it 
was stipulated that immediately on the marriage Philip and Mary Jan. 12. 
should reciprocally assume the styles and titles of their respective 
dominions; that he should aid the queen in the government of the 
realm, saving its laWs, rights, privileges, and customs, and preser- 
ving to her the full and free disposal of all benefices, offices, lands, 
revenues, and fruits, which should not be granted to any but native 
subjects of the realm ^ that he should settle on her a jointure of 
60,000 pounds, secured on landed property in Spain and the Ne- 
therlands ; that the issue by this marriage should succeed according 
to law to England, and the territories belonging to the emperor in 
Burgundy and the Low Countries, and ( failing Don Carlos, the son 
of Philip, and the issue of Don Carlos, ) to the kingdoms of Spain, 
Lombardy, and the two Sicilies -, and that Philip should promise 
upon oath to maintain all orders of men in their rights and privi- 
leges^ to exclude all foreigners from office in the English court ; not 
to carry the queen abroad without her previous request, nor any of 
her children without the consent of the nobility ; not to claim any 
right to the succession if he should survive his consort; not to take 
from the kingdom ships, ammunition, or jewels belonging to the 
crown ; and, lastly, not to engage the nation in the war between his 
father and the French monarch, but to preserve, as much as in him 
lay, the peace between England and France (2). 

As. soon as the treaty w^s signed, the chancellor explained the Ja&. 14. 
articles to the lord mayor and aldermen and displayed, in an elo- 
quent discourse, the many and valuable benefits which he antici- 
pated from an union between their sovereign and a prince, the 
apparent heir to so many rich and powerful territories. The death 
of the queen tvithout issue prevented the accomplishment of his 
predictions *, but he deserves praise for the solicitude with which he 
guarded the liberties <)f the nation against the possible attempts of a 
foreign prince on the throne, and to his honour it may be remarked, 
that, when Elizabeth thought of marrying the duke of Anjou, she 
ordered her ministers to take this treaty negociated by Gardiner for 
the model of their own. 

(1) Griffct, XXX. (2) Rym. xv. 377—381. 

IV. 21 
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The official aonuociatioo of tbe marriage provoked i(s oppoQenIs 
to speak and act with greater freedom. Tftiey circulated the most 
incredible tales, and employed every artifice to kindle and inflame 
the public discontent. One day it was reported that Edward was 
stiU alive ; the next, that an army of 8000 imperialists was coming 
to take possession of the ports, the Tower, and the fleet ; the private 
character of Philip, and the national character of the Spaniards, 
were loaded with (he imputation of every vice which could disgrace 
aprince or a people ^ of Mary herself it was said, that at her acces- 
sion she had promised to make no change in religion, and U> 
marry no fordgner, and that now, as she had broken her faith, she 
had forfeited her right to the crown. Among the leading conspira- 
tors some advised an immediate rising : the more prudent objected 
the severity of the weather, the impassable stc^ of (he roads, and 
the difficulty of collecting their folio wers, or of acting in concert in 

Jan. 15. (be midst of winter. They finally determined to wait for the arrival 
of Philip, who was expected in the spring : at the first news of his 
approach to arm and oppose his landing ; to marry Gourtenay to the 
lady Elisabeth \ to place them under the protection of the natives of 
Devonshire, and to proclaim them king and queen of England. Of 
any previous afTection between the parties there appears no evi- 
dence ; but Elizabeth had been taught that this marriage was her 
only resource against the suspicions of Mary and the malice of Phi- 
lip, and the disappointment of Gourtenay induced him to consent to 
a measure which would bring the crown once more within hii 
grasp. Noailles now flattered himself that he should infallibly reap 
the fruit of his intrigues, if he could only keep for a few days the 
weak and vacillating mind of the earl firm to his engagements (1). 
The representations of the ambassador so wrought on the king of 
France, that he authorised him to give to the conspirators hope of 

jau. 26. assistance, sent him the paltry sum of 5000 crowns for the relief of 
the more needy, and ordered the governors of his ports, and the 
officers of his navy, to tarnish such aid and countenance as might 
not be deemed an open infraction of the peace between the two coun- 
tries (2). 
The council, however, was not inattentive to the intrigues of the 

(1) NouBesi iii. 16» 17* 18. 23> 33'> Ladicte of infornMition carried by LaMartpie, a spedal 
dame Elizabeth est en peyne d'estre de si pr^ messenger, on Jan. IS, who was instmcted to 
esclair^ : oe qui n'est faict sans qnelque raison : show that the object of the conspirators was to 
car je vons puis asseurer, sire, qu'eUe desire fort place Elizabeth and Gourtenay on the Ihmne; 
de se raettre hors detutelle; et ^ ce quej'en< for which purpose they solicited supplies of money 
tends, il ne tiendra que aa milord de Coortcnay and arms from Fran<se. *' lb deliberent d'eslerer 
qu'il ne I'epouse. et qn'elle ne le sulve jusques an ** pour lenr roy et royne milord de Gourtenay et 

pays de Oampehier (Deronshire) on iis se> " madaue Elizabeth. Tontesfoyes les principanz 

roient pour avoir une bonne part h ceste con- " authenrs et conductenrs de cette entreprinze 

nmne Mais le malheur est tel qne ledict de " craignent avoir grant feulte d'armes, artiihe* 

Gourtenay est en si grand craincte, (pi'il n'ose '* rye, munytions,et argent, etsoplyent fort h«B- 

rien entreprendre. Je ne reois moyen qui soit <* blement le roy de taire qu'if y s'interesae." 

pour I'empeschier sinon la finite de cueur. ii. (Noailles, iii. 23w In the printed copies the latter 

310. part is omitted. It occurs in the MS. i. 273. 

(2) Noailles, iii. 36. Tliis was in consequence 
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ambassador, or the designs of the facUous. Paget had sent a mes* 
senger to admonish EHzabeth of her duty to the queen (1), and Gar- 
diner, in a private conference with Courtenay, extracted the whole 
secret from his fears or simplicity (2). The next day the conspira^* Jan. 21. 
tors learned that they had been betrayed : yet, surprised and unpre- 
pared as they were, they resolved to bid deOance to the royal au- 
thority, and Thomas, brother to the duke of Suffolk, exclaimed that 
he would put himself in the place of Courtenay^ and stake his head 
against the crown |;3). They immediately dq>arted, the duke to 
arm his tenants in Warwick^ire, sir James Croft to raise the bor- 
derers of Wales, and sir Thomas Wyat to put himself at the head of Jan. 25. 
the discontented in Kent ; €ourtenay remained near the queen, 
making a parade of his loyalty, but mistrusted and despised (4). It 
was Ihe wish of the conspirators, that Elizabeth should retire from 
the vicinity of the metropolis to Dunnington castle. A letter to her, Jan. 2&. 
from Wyat, recommending an immediate removal, was intercepted 
by the council; and Mary sent her an order to return to the court, Jan. 26. 
under the pretence that, at Dunnington, she would be unprotected, 
and at the mercy of the insurgents (6). It was in vain that Croft, in 
person, urged the recommendation of Wyat. She neither followed 
bis advice, nor obeyed the order of the queen, but, alleging indis- 
position, remained at Ashridge, where, shutting hersdf up in her 
chamber, she ordered her servants to fortify tlie house, and called 
upon her friends to* arm in her defence (6). 

In calculating the probability of success, the conspirators had been 
misled by the late revolution. With the exception of the duke of 
Suffolk and his brothers, they reckoned among them no individual 

(I) It was occasioned by infcnnaUen gWenby in SUrype, iU. 83i and Hearne, 154* That Eltta- 

tlie oiBcers of her househcdd, that a stranger, beth fortified her house at Ashridge* and assem- 

calling himself a pastor of the French church, bled armed men, is stated by Noailles, January 

bad, during the Last month, had several oonfe- 96» on» conune on dicl« se faict desja assemblte 

T«nces with her. It was suspected that he was an de gens it sa deyotion, lii. 44> and by Renard, in 

agent of the disaiTected t and a motion ms made his letter to the emperor : ElixabeUi faisoit gens 

to confine the princess for greater security. But de guerr e - o Ue se iiortifie en sa maison, ou elle 

Uie queen would not listen to it. Griffet, xxt. est malade, Renard's MS$. iii. fol. 28T. 189. 

(2} NoaiUes, iii. 31. 43 • She was afterwards examined respecting her rea- 

(3) Qn'il est dillb^ de tenir son lieu, qu'il sons for wishing to go to Dunnington : at first 
foolt qa'il soit roy ou pendu. NoaiUes, iii. 4$. she afliBcted not to know that she had such a 
As late as January 26, Noailles writes ; toutes house, or that she had ever spoken with any one 
choses graces k IHen, sont en bon chemin > et on the subject: but when sir James Croft was 
bientost j'espere que vous, sire, en aurez d'anl- produced before her, she said ; '< I do remember 
ties nonveUeSy iii. 45. " that master Hobby and mine officers, and you, 

(4) Principalement pour ce qui par les ** sir James, had such talk i but what is that to 

lettres de I'ambassadeur de France (some had *' the purpose, but that I may go to mine own 
been intercepted) : I'on s'apercent oomme toute la " houses at all times ?" Sir James, after express- 
rebellion SA faisoit en favenr de Cortenai, aucteur ing his sorrow to be a witness against her, falling 
d'icdle, etque Elizabeth foisoit gens de guerre de on his knees, said, *'l take God toerecord, before 
son constel. RenanTs MSS. iii. fol. 287* 9. " all your honours, I do not know any thing of 

(5) J'ai conseille a la dite dame pour inconti- " that crime that you have laid to my charge." 
nent envoyer apr^ Elisabeth pour la saisir, car Foze, iii. 794. And yet, Noailles, in his despatch 
je crains qn'elle se retire. Renard's HSS. iii. of January 23* reckons him among the chiefs, 
fol 286. *' las entrepreneurs," who were not dispirited, 

(8) At the departure of the conspirators Eliza- though their secret had been betrayed. Noailles, 

betb left her residence for Ashridg«, thirty miles iii. 3l. The reader must excuse the length and 

I furtberofr, NoaiUes, iii. 44. Here Croft exhorted frequency of these notes. They are necessary to 

I ber to go onto Dunnington. Foxe, iii. 794. Wyat's support a narrative, which might otherwise be 

I intercepted letter to the same effect was acknow- attributed to the imagination or the partiality of 

I ledged by him at his trial, Howell's State Trials, the writer. 

I i. ftA«. Mnrv's letler to recall her In I^ndnn is 
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orillufttrioas name or exlensiTe inflaence : but Ihey had persuaded 
' themselfes, that the nation unanimously condemned the Spanish 
malch, and that, as public opinion had recently driven Jane, so it 
would now, with equal facility, drive Mary from the throne (1). 
The experienae of a few days dispelled the illusion. V, The men 
of Devonshire, on whose attachment to the house of Gourtenay so 
much reliance had been placed, were the first to undeceive the 
insurgents. Sir Peter Garew, with 6iUl)S, and Ghampenibam, the 
appointed leaders, having waited in vain for the arrival of the re- 
creant earl, assembled the citizens of Exeter, and proposed to them 
to sign an address to the queen. It stated that the object of the 
Spaniards, in coming to England, was to oppress the natives, to 
live at free quarters, and to violate the honour of females ; that every 
Englishman was ready to sacrifice his life before he would submit 
to such tyranny ; and that they had, therefore, taken up arms to 
resist the landing of any foreigners, who should approach the 
western coast. But the people showed no disposition to comply; 
and, on the arrival of the earl of Bedford, a few of the conspirators 
were apprehended, the rest sought an asylum in France. 2<». Though 
sir James Croft reached his estates on the borders of Wales, he was 
closely followed, and, before he could raise his tenants, was made 
prisonerin his bed. 3"*. The duke of Suffolk was equally unfortunate. 
Of his disaffection no suspicion had been entertained. Instead of 
suffering with Northumberland on the scaffold, he had been per- 
mitted, after a detention of only three days in the Tower, to retire 
to his own house : the clemency of the queen had preserved him 
from the forfeiture of his property and honours ; his duchess had 
been received at court with a distinction which excited the jealousy 
of Elizabeth \ and Suffolk himself had given to Mary repeated assu- 
rances of his attachment to her person, and of his approbation of 
her marriage. But, under these appearances^ he concealed far diffe- 
rent sentiments. A precisian in point of religion, a disciple of the 
most stem and uncompromising among the reformed teachers, he 
deemed it a duty to risk his life, and the fortune of his family, in the 
support of the new doctrines. With his brothers, the lords John 
and Thomas Grey, and fifty followers, he left Shene for his estates 
in Warwickshire. To me, it seems uncertain whether he meant, 
with the other conspirators, to set up the lady Elizabeth as the 
competitor of Mary, or to revive the claim of his daughter, the lady 
Jane (2). In the towns through which he passed he called on the 
Jafl. 25. inhabitants to rise, like their brethren in the south, and to arm in 
defence of their liberties, which had been betrayed to the Spaniards. 

(1) "Hie cause of this insarrectton, as they of the lady Elizabeth, iii. 48. Rosso (44. 52 )» 
'*boa8te in all these places, is the Qaene's ma- Thuanus (i. 449.)* ^^^^ (623), and Heyhn 
" ria^e with the prince ojf Spaine." Eatl of (165 — 263 ), assert that the dnke proclaimed the 
Arundel to lord Shrewsbury, Jan. 27. lady Jane at different {daces on the road. 

(2) NoaOles describes his brother as a partisan 
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They listened with apathy to his eloquence, and refused the money 
which he scattered among them : the earl of Huntingdon, once his 
fellow-prisoner in the tower, pursued him, by command of the 
queen ; and a trifling skirmish in the neighbourhood of Coventry 
convinced him that he was no match for the forces of his adversary. 
He bade his followers reserve themselves for a more favourable 
opportunity, and trusted himself to the fidelity of a tenant, of the 
name of Underwood, who concealed him within a hollow tree, and * 
then, through the fear of punishment, or the hope of reward, be- 
•trayed him to his pursuers. In less than a fortnight from his de« Feb. lo. 
parture, he was an inmate of the Tower. Of his brothers, John was 
already there, and Thomas joined him soon afterwards (1). 

It was in Kent, only, that the insurrection assumed a formidable 
appearance, under the direction of sir Thomas Wyat. If we may 
believe his own assertion, he ought not to be charged with the 
origin of the conspiracy. It was formed without his knowledge, 
and was first communicated to him by the earl of Devon ; but he 
engaged in it with cheerfulness, under the persuasion that the 
marriage of the queen with Philip would be followed by the death 
of the lady Elizabeth, and by the subversion of the national liber- 
ties. By the apostacy ofCourtenay, he became one of the principals 
in the insurrection ; and while his associates, by their presumption 
and weakness, proved themselves unequal to the attempt, he excited 
the applause of his very adversaries, by the secrecy and address 
with which he organized the rising, and by the spirit and perseve- 
rance with which he conducted the enterprise (2). The moment he Jan. 24. 
drew the sword, fifteen hundred armed men assembled around him -, 
ivhile five thousand others remained at their homes, ready, at the 
first toll of the alarum-bell, to crowd to his standard. He fixed his 
head-quarters in the old and ruinous castle of Rochester; a squadron 
of five sail, in the Thames, under his secret associate Winter, su[v- 
plied him with cannon and ammunition ; and batteries were erected 
to command the passage of the bridge, and the opposite bank of 
the river. Yet fortune did not appear to favour his first attempts. 
Sir Robert Southwell dispersed a party of insurgents under Knevet; 
the lord Abergavenny defeated a large reinforcement led by Isley, 
another of the conspirators; and the citizens of Canterbury r^ected Jan. 28. 
his entreaties, and derided his threats. It required all his address 
to keep his followers together. Though he boasted of the succours 
which he daily expected from France, though he circulated reports 
of successful risings in other parts of the country, many of the 
insurgents began to waver ; several sent to the council offers to 
return to their duty, on condition of pardon ; and there is reason to 

(1) Griffet, xxxii. Lodge, i. 1$7- Rosso, 46 • Wyat, ung gentilhomrae ie plus vaiUant, et as- 
Stowe, 618^ HoUns. 1094, 1005. seur^ de quoy j'aye jamais ouy parler, iii. 58. 

(2) Howell's Sute Trials, i 863. Moailies calls , ^ 
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bdiete that the main force under Wyat would have dissolved of 
itaelf, had it been suffered to remain a few days longer in a state of 
inaetiTiCy (1). 

J3U. 28. But the duke of Norftdk had already marched Anom London, with 
a detachment of guards, under the command of sir Henry Jer- 
ningham. He was immediately followed by 500 Londoners, led by 
captain Bret, and was afterwards joined by the sheriff of Rent with 
the bands of the county. This force was flir inferior in number to 
the enemy ; and, what was of more disastrous consequence, some 
of its leaders were in secret league with Wyat. The duke, having 
in vain made an offer of pardon, ordered the bridge to be forced. 

Jan. 39. Thc troops wcrc already in motion, when Bret, who led the van, 
halted his column, and, raising his sword, exclaimed, ^' Masters, 
^^we are going to fight in an unholy quarrel against our fk*iends 
^^ and countrymen, who seek only to preserve us from the dominion 
<^ of foreigners. Wherefore I think that no English heart should 
*' oppose them, and am resolved for my own part to shed my blood 
^4ii the cause of this worthy captain, master Wyat." This address^ 
was seconded by Brian Fit2william : shouts of ^^ a Wyat! a Wyat!" 
burst from the ranks ; and the Londoners, instewl of advancing 
against the rebels, faced about to oppose the royalists (2). At that 
moment Wyat himself joined them at the head of his cavalry ; and 
the duke, with his principal officers, apprehending a general de- 
fection, fled towards Gravesend. Sevenpieces of artillery fell into 
the hands of the insurgents ; their ranks were recruited from the 
deserters; and the whole body, confident of victory, began their 

Jan. so. march in the direction of London (3). 

This unexpected result revealed to the queen the alarming secret 
that the conspiracy had pushed its branches into the very beart of 
the metropolis. Every precaution was immediately taken for the 
security of the court, the Tower, and the city ; the bridges for 
fifteen miles were broken down, and the boats secured on the 
opposite bank of the river -, the neighbouring peers received orders 
to raise their tenantry, and hasten to the protection of the royal 
person ; and a reward of 100/. per annum in land was offered for 

Feb. 1. the apprehension of Wyat. That chieftain, with fifteen thousand 
men under his command, had marched through Dartford to Green- 
wich and Deptford, when a message from the council, inquiring 
into the extent of his demands betrayed their diffidence, and added 
to his presumption. In the court and the council-room, nothing 
was to be heard but expressions of mistrust and apprehension : 

i (1) Noailles, iii. 46, 47. Lodge* i. Ift7. Coat, icelles, quand oe vieadra an besoiga. iii. 47- 

of Fabyan, 558. Holins. 1093. 109!>* (3) Rosso says that the duke fell into the hands 

(2) Noaillesy the day before the event, inform* of Wyat^ who behaved to him with respect, and 

ed his sovereien of the intended desertion of told him that he was at liberty to return to the 

the officers of the Londonws. De cenx la mesme, qtteen, and inform her that the rising was not 

selon que le bruict en court, les prindpaulx ca- against her, bat against the tyranny of the S}»a- 

pitaines dcs gens dc pied se tourneront vers niards, p. 47. 
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some Uamed. the precipitancy of Gardiner in thectaange of religion ; 
some the interested p^icy of the advisers of the Spanish match; 
and the imperial ambassadors, with the exception of Renard, fear- 
ing for their lives, escaped in a merchant-vessel lying in the river (1). 
The queen alone appeared firm and collected; she betrayed no 
symptom of fear, no doubt of the result ; she oitlered her ministers 
to provide the means of defence, and undertook to fix, by her con- 
fidence and address, the wavering loyalty of the Londoners (2). Tftie fc^. 2. 
lord mayor had called an extraordinary meeting of the citizens \ 
and, at three in the afternoon, Mary, with the sceptre in her hand, 
and accompanied by her ladies and ofiicers of state, entered the 
Guildhall. She was received with every demopstration of respect; 
and, in a firm and dignified tone, complained of the disobe<r 
dience and insolence of the men of Kent. At first the leaders had 
condemned her intended marriage with the prince of Spain; 
now they had betrayed their real design. They demanded the cus- 
tody of her person, the appointment of her council, and the com- 
mand of the Tower. Their object was to obtain the exercise of the 
royal authority, and to abolish the national worship. But she was 
convinced that her people loved her too well, to surrender her into 
the hands of rebels. '^ As for this miu-riage,'' she continued, '^ ye 
^^ shall undesland that I enterprised not the doing thereof, without 
^' the advice of aH our privy council; nor am I, I assure ye, so bent 
'Mo my own will, or so affectionate, that for my own pleasure I 
'^ would choose where I lust, or needs must have a husband. I have 
'' hitherto lived a maid ; and doubt nothing, but with God's grace I 
'^ am able to live so still. Certainly, did I think that this marriage 
'^ were to the hurt of you my subjects, or the impeachment of my 
' ' royal estate, I would never consent thereunto. And, I promise yon, 
'^ on the word of a queen, that, if it shall notappear to the lords and 
^' commons in parliament to be for the benefit of the whole realm, I 
'^ will never marry, while I live. Wherefore stand fast against these 
'^ rebels, your elftemies and mine; feer them not, for I assure ye, I 
^' fear them nothing at all : and I will leave with you my lord Howard 
'^ and my lord admiral, who will be assistant with the mayor for 
'' your defence." With these words she departed : the hall rang with 
acclamations ; and by the next morning more than twenty thousand 
men had enrolled their names for the protaction of the city (3). 
* The next day Wyat entered Southwark. But his followers had Feb. 3. 
dwindled to seven thousand men, and were hourly diminishing. 
No succours had arrived from France ; no insurrection had burst 

• 

(i) Noailles, iii. 58. Griffet, xxx. iii. paigaie y alloient, que je oof^eus ectre aussy 

(2) So «ays Benard, ibid, and a writer inter iriste et desploree qa'il se peult pemer. iii. 51- 

PoU epis. Tu, cxteris tain repentino too pericwdo (3) Holins. 1006. Noailles^ iii. 52. 66. Foxc, 

perturbatis, anirao ipsa ininim« fracta ac debili- iii. 25. She spoke -mtfa soomch eas<>, that Foxc 

tata es, sed ita te ^essisti, etc., torn. v. App. 382. adds, '* she seemed to have perfectly conned it 

Noailles, on the contrary, says : Je me deliberay " without book." Ibid, 
en cape de veoir de quel visaige elle ct sa com- 
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forib in any other coanly ; and the royal army was daily strength- 
ened by reinforcements. The batteries erected on the walls of 
the Tower compelled htm to leave Southwark (1) : but he had 
by this time arranged a plan with some of the reformers in the 
city to surprise Ludgate an hour before sunrise; and for that 

*'*• «• purpose directed his march towards Kingston. Thirty feet of the 
wooden bridge had been destroyed : but he swam or prevailed 
on two seamen to swim across the river, and, having procured 
a boat from the opposite bank, laboured with a few associates 
at the repairs, while his men refreshed themselves in the town. 
At eleven at night the insurgents passed the bridge : at Brent- 
ford they drove in the advanced post of the royalists : but an 
hour was lost in repairing the carriage of a cannon, and, as it 
became too late for Wyat to keep his appointment at Ludgate, 
thQ chief of his advisers abandoned him in despair. Among these 
were Poinet, the protestant bishop of Winchester, who now hastened 
to the continent ; and sir George Harper, who rode to St. James's, 
and announced the approach and expectations of Wyat. He ar- 

Feb. 7. ^y^ jjj^yj j^Q hours- after midnight. The palace was instantly 
filled with alarm ; the boldness of the attempt gave birth to reports 
of treason in the city and the court; and the ministers on their 
knees, particularly the chancellor, conjured the queen to pro- 
vide for her own safety, by retiring into the Tower. But Mary 
scorned the timidity of her advisers : from the earl of Pembroke 
and lord Clinton she received assurances that they would do 
their duly; and in return she announced her fixed determina- 
tion to remain at her post. In a council of war it was decided 
to place a strong force at Ludgate, to permit the advance of 
Wyat, and then to press on him from every quarter, and to 
enclose him like a wild beast in the toils (2). 

At four in the morning the drum beat to arms ; and in a few 
hours the royalists under Pembroke and Qinton amounted to 
ten thousand infantry and fifteen hundred cavalry. The hill op- 
posite St. James's was occupied with a battery of cannon and a 
strong squadron of horse : lower down, and nearer to Charing 
Cross, were posted two divisions of infantry; and several smaller 
parties were detached to different points in the vicinity. About 
nine, Wyat reached Hyde Park corner. Many of his followers, 
who heard of the queen's proclamation of pardon, had slunk away 

(1) Here his followers had pillaged the house " and constancy of the qaeen." HoUns. lOM. 
of Gardiner, and destroyed the books in his 1i- Renard says that she showed, tel coenr qu'elledii 
brary, " so that a man might hare gone up to ne se vooloir retirer, si le comte-de Pembroke t% 
** the knees in the leaves of books, cat out and Qinton vonloient faire lenr devoir, eC inconti* 
*' thrown under foot." Stowe, 619* nent envoya devers «ax, ^i la sappli^reat ne 

(2) Griffet, xxxv. Cum tui te hortando et ob- bouger. Renard's MSS. iii. 287. Rosso adds that 
socrando nrgere non desisterent, at in arcein te she had a guard of one hundred and fifty men, 
reclperes, ne turn quidem ullius timoris signum and beheld the charge made by Pembroke at the 
dedisti. Pol. ep. torn. v. App. 332. ** It was more distance of mask^^ot. Rosso, 50.. 

** than marvel to see that day the invincible heart 
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in the darkness of the night : the rest were appalled at the sight of 
the formidable array before their eyes. But their leader saw that 
to recede must be his ruin-, he still relied on the co-operation 
of the conspirators and reformers in the eity^ and after a short 
cannonade, seizing a standard, rushed forward to charge the 
cavahry. They opened ; allowed three or four hundred men to 
pass J and, closing, cut off the communication between them and 
the main body. The insurgents, separated from their leader, did 
not long sustain the unequal contest; about one hundred were 
killed, great numbers wounded, and four hundred made prisoners, 
Wyat paid no attention to the battle which raged behind his 
back. Intent on his purpose, he hastened through Piccadilly, 
insulted the gates of the palace, and proceeded towards the city. 
No molestation was offered by the armed bands stationed on 
each side of the street. At Ludgate he knocked, and demanded 
admittance, ^' for the queen had granted all his petitions.'' — 
*' Ayaunt, traitor!'' exclaimed from the gallery the lord William 
Howard, '' thou shalt have no entrance here." Disappointed and 
confounded,' he retraced his steps, till he came opposite the inn 
called the Bel Savage. There he halted a few n^inutes. To the 
spectators he seemed absorbed in thought : but was quickly aroused 
by the shouts of the combatants, and with forty companions con- 
tinued to fight his way back, till he reached Temple Bar. He 
found it occupied by a strong detachment of horse : whatever 
way he turned, fresh bodies of royalists poured upon him ; and 
Norroy king at arms, advancing, exhorted him to spare the blood 
of his friends, and to yield himself a prisoner. After a moment's 
pause he threw away his sword, and surrendered to sir Mau- 
rice Berkeley, who carried him first to the court, and thence 
lo the Tower. There, in the course of a few hours, he was 
rejoined by the chief of the surviving conspirators. The nobi- 
lity and gentry crowded to St. James's to offer their congratu- 
lations to the queen, who thanked them in warm terms for their 
loyalty and courage. Two were excepted, Courtenay and the 
young earl of Worcester*, who, on the first advance of the enemy, 
through timidity or disaffection, had turned the heads of their 
horses and fled, exclaiming that all was lost (1). 

At the termination of the former conspiracy, the queen had 
permitted but three persons to be put to death, — an instance of 
clemency, considering ail the circumstances, not perhaps to be 
paralleled in the history of those ages. But the policy of her 
conduct had been severely arraigbed both by the emperor and 

(l ) Stowe, 620—622. StrTpe, iii. 89. NoaiUes, confirme ce qae rambassadeor d« France escrivoit, 

iii. 59. 64—69. Courtenay et 1e comte d'Or- qae Temprinse se faisoit pour Ini li (Courte- 

ceatre pour leur premiere guerre se retirdrent uay) monstra ce au'il ayoit dans le cueur, dont 

arriere contre la cour, sans coup frapper, et di- ladite dame est fort irritee. Ren^rd's MSS. iii. 

rent que tout estoit perdu, que la victoire estoit t289. 
aux enemys, qn'a et^ singulitfrement note, et 
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some of ber own couosellors. Impaoity, they argued, eoGOurages 
(he faclious to a repetition of their offence ; men ought to be 
taught by the puDlshment of the gaHty, that if they presume 
to braye the authority of the sovereign, it must be at the peril of 
their lives and fortunes. Mary now began to admit the tnHh 
of these maxims : she condemned her former lenity as the cause 
of the recent insurrection (1), and while her mind was still agi- 
tated with the remembrance of her danger, was induced to sign, on 

Feb 8. ihe morrow of the actton at Temple Bar, a warrant for the execu- 
tion of ^^ Guildford Dudley and his wife/' at the expiration of 
three days. On the fatal morning the queen sent them permis- 
ston to take a last farewell of each other : but Jane refused tbe 
indulgence, saying, ttiat in a few h<Mirs they should meet in 
heaven. From the window of her cell she saw her husband led 
. to execution, and beheld his bleeding corpse brought back to the 

^^^' chapel. He had been beheaded on. Tower-hill, in sight of an 
immense multitude ^ she, on account of her royal descent, was 
spared the ignominy of a public execution. With a firm st^ 
, and cheerful countenance she mounted the scaffold, which had 
been erected on the green within the Tower, and acknowledged in 
a few words to the spectators her crime in having consented 
to the treason of Northumberland, though she was not one of 
the original conspirators. ^^ That device," she said, ^' was never 
^^ of my seeking, but by the counsel of those, who appeared 
*'' to have better understanding of such things than I. As to the 
*•' procurement or desire of such dignity by me, I wash my hands 
'^ thereof before God and all you Christian people this day.'' 
Here she wrung her hands^ then haying expressed her confidence 
of obtaining mercy through the blood of Christ, requested the 
spectators to assist her in that trial with their prayers, repeated 
a psalm with Feckenham, formerly abbot of Westminster, and 
laid her head upon the block. At one stet>ke it was severed from 
the body (2). Her life had beford been spared as a pledge for 
the loyalty of the house .of Suffolk. That pledge was indeed for- 
feited by the rebellion of the duke, but it would have been to 
the honour of Mary if she had overlooked the provocation, and re- 
fused to visit on the daughter the guilt of the father. Her youth 
ought to have pleaded most powerfully in her favour; and, if 
it were feared that she would again be set up by the factious 
as a competitor with her sovereign, the danger might certainly 

(1) Ledit Tliomas, le second fils dudit due jde veral letters said to be the production of this uu- 
' Suflblk, ^tant prisonuier, a escrit leltrc k ladite fortunate lady. They breathe a contempt of 

dame pour misericorde : mais elle est d^termin^ death, sublime sentiments of piety, and a pro- 

dc passer ses affaires par la justice requise, puis found hatred of the ancient creed, expressed in 

qu'ils ont mcstts^ et abns^ de sa clemence el mi- the most bitter language against its professors, 

scricorde, et de incontinent Icur faire trancher la It is, however, difficult to believe them tbe nn- 

testo. Ren. MSS. 289. aided composition of a young woman of se- 

(2) Losely MSS. 122. Foxe iii. 29. Holins. venteen. 
1099. Noailles, iii. 125. Foxc has published se- 
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baYe been removed by some expedient less cruel than (he in- 
fliction of death. 

The chief of the conspirators had been conveyed to the Tower, 
to abide their trials; against the common men, who had been 
taken in the field, it was determined to proceed by martial law* 
About flHy of those who had deserted with Bret, were hanged Feb. 
in different parts of the metropolis ; half a dozen suffered in Kent ; 
and th|9 remainder, amounting to four hundred were led to the 
palace with halters round their necks. Mary appeared at a bal- Feb. 10. 
cony, pronounced their pardon, and bade them return in peace 
to their homes (1). 

Most of the prisoners in the Tower, on the expression of their 
sorrow, obtained their discharge. Of six who were brought to 
the bar, sir Nicholas Throckmorton alone pleaded his cause with 
success. There can be little doubt that he was deeply engaged 
in the conspiracy : but he claimed the benefit of the recent sta- 
tute, abolishing all treasons created since the reign of Edward III. ; 
contended against the decision of the judges, that words could 
not constitute an overt act ; and convinced the jury that no evi- 
dence had been adduced to show that he had been an active ac- 
eomi^lice of the rebels^ He saved his life ; but a verdict, returned 
in opposition to the declared opinion of the bench, was in those 
days a novelty, which drew the vengeance of the court on the 
jurors. All were committed. Some made their submission : the 
others were fined and discharged (2). 

Of the five conspirators who had received judgment, Croft ob- 
tained a pardon. V. The duke of Suffolk fell unpitied. His ingra- f^^- 33. 
titude to the queen, his disregard of his daughter's safety, and his 
meanness in seeking to purchase forgiveness by the accusation of 
others, had sharpened the public indignation against him. 2''. Suf- 
folk was followed to the scaffold by Wyat, the chief support of the Apr. a. 
insurrection : but his weak and wavering conduct in the Tower 
provoked a suspicion that he had little claim to that firmness of 
mind, for which by his daring in the field he had obtained credit. 
S"". The next victim was the lord Thomas Grey (3), a nobleman of Apr. 17. 
venturous spirit, and towering ambition^ who by his unbounded 
influence over his brother, the duke, was believed to have drawn 
him into this unfortunate enterprise. The last who suffered was 
William Thomas, private secretary to the late king. Discontent ^^y 'ft- 
and fanaticism had urged him to the most daring attempts; he was 
convicted of a design to murder the queen; and, though he stabbed 
himself in his prison, expired on the scaffold. These executions 
have induced some writers to charge Mary with unnecessary cruelty; 

(1} Noailies and Reaard represent tlic sufferers (2) Holins. 1126. State Trials, i. 869—900. 

as more nuineroos ; bat oar own writers, who (3) The lord John was also condemned, but 

could not be mistaken, agree in the number men- pardoned and discharged by order of the queen, 
lioned in the text. 
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perhaps those who compare her with her contemporaries in similar 
circumstances, will hesitate to subscribe to that opinion. If, on 
this occasion, sixty of the insurgents were saerified to her justice 
or resentment, we shall find in the history of the next reign that, 
after a rebellion of a less formidable aspect, some hundreds of vie- 
tims were required to appease the offended majesty of Elizabeth (1). 
Both that princess and the earl of Devonshire, as the reader will 
recollect, had, some weeks before, been apprized of the design of 
the conspirators, and had given to it a tacit, if not a verbal assent. 
Of this it is probable that Mary knew nothing. But the refhsal of 
the former to join her sister during the insurrection, and the flight 
of the latter at the very commencement of tbe conflict, had awa- 
kened suspicion^ and that suspicion was converted almost into 
certainty by three intercepted dispatches of the French ambas- 
sador, wrilten in the month of January (2). Gourtenay was ap- 

F«b. 12. prehended at the house of the earl of Sussex, and committed to the 
Tower; and Hastings, Southwell, and Gornwallis, members of the 
council, received a commission to repair to Ashbridge, and conduct 
Elizabeth to the court. She received them in bed, complaining of a 
painful and dangerous malady : but two physicians having attested 
that she was able to travel, she reluctantly accompanied them by 

^^- 15- short stages to London, and made her entrance, not as a prisoner, 
but in state, riding in a litter, and attended by two hundred gentle- 
men in scarlet. She appeared pale and bloated, and reports were 
even circulated that she had been poisoned, and could not recover ; 
but within a week she was well, and demanded an audience of the 
queen. An answer was relumed, that she must first establish her 
innocence (3). 

' By this time a considerable mass of presumptive evidence both 
against the princess and against Gourtenay had been collected from 
intercepted letters, and from the depositions of tbe prisoners in the 
Tower. The council was in possession of two notes sent by Wyat 
to Elizabeth, the first advising her to remove to Dunnington, the 
second informing her of his victorious entry into Southwark ; the 
three despatches of the French ambassador had been deciphered, 
and had disclosed the plans of the conspirators in her favour; and 
a most important letter, or copy of a letter, supposed to have been 
written by her to the king of France, had by some unknown means 
found its way into the hands of the queen. The duke of Suffolk 
had declared that the object of the insurrection was the dethrone- 

(1) If we look at the conduct of goyernment of which the ambassador flattered himself wooU 
alter the rebellions of IV 15 and 1745. we shall not be discovered. Noailles, 91. 133, 134. It 
not find that the praise of superior lenity is due appears, however, from Renard's letters to the 
to more modern times. emperor, that Noailles was deceived. Renaid's 

(2) Gardiner, at the very commencement of MSS. iii. 286. Griffet, xxxvii. 

the insurrection, had intercepted these despatch- (3) Noailles, 88. 100. Griffet, xxxvii. Foxe^ 
es, dated on the 26th, 38th, and 30th of Ja- 792. Slrype, iii. 150. 
nuary. They were written in cipher, the secret 
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tnent of Mary, and the succession of Elizabeth. William Thomas 
added, that it was resolved to put the queen immediately to death. 
Wyat acknowledged that he had written more than once to the 
princess; and, on his confrontation with Gourtenay, charged that 
nobleman with having first suggested the insurrection, and with 
being as real a traitor as himself. Croft confessed that he had 
solicited Elizabeth to retire to Dunnington ; lord Russell that he 
had privately conveyed to her letters from Wyat; and another 
prisoner that he had been privy to a correspondence between 
Gourtenay and Garew, respecting the intended marriage of the 
former with the princess (1), Though both declared their inno* 
cence, Gardiner maintained in the council that the evidence would Mar. is. 
justify their imprisonment in the Tower : the queen asked each lord 
in succession to take upon himself the custody of her sister in his 
own house; and, when all had declined the dangerous and un- 
gracious office, a warrant was made out for her committal. Elizabeth 
received the intelligence with terror ; she insisted on seeing the 
queen ; she maintained with oaths and curses that she bad never 
received any letter from Wyat, had never written to the king of 
France, nor ever consented to any device which might endanger 
the life or crown of her sovereign. But she was compelled to 
submit, and took possession of her cell, under the convic- 
tion, that in a few days she would have to suffer the fate of her Mar. n. 
mother (2). 

The emperor from Brussels, and the imperial faction in the 
council, strongly urged the expediency of bringing her to trial and 
executioh : she was saved by the firmness of one, who has been 
often, but falsely, described as thirsting for her blood. Gardiner, 
while he pleaded the cause of Elizabeth and Gourtenay, acknow- 
ledged that both had been privy to the design of the rebfels; that 
they would willingly have accepted the crown, had the insurrection 
proved successful ; and that they both deserved punishment for the 
treason which they had cherished in their hearts : but he contended 
that they had not implicated themselves by any overt act; and that 
there was not sufficient evidence to include them within the letter of 
the law. His enemies grasped at the opportunity to ruin him in the 
estimation of the queen (3). They objected that he still retained his uay n. 

(l)Renard'sMSS. iii.fol. 287' Griffet, xxxvii. <* him word, message, token, or lettar by any 

xxxix. 89. He is confirmed by Noaiiies, iii. 120. " menes ; — and to this my feraeth I wil stand in 

141. and by Foxe, 794. See p. 328. *' to my dethe." Neve on Philips, App. No. 11. 

(2) *' To this present bower," she says, " I (3) Noailles had heard of this division in the 

" protest afore God (who shal juge my tmethe, council. In his letter of the 18th, he foretold the 

** whatsoever malice shal deyise) that I never ruin of the chancellor; in that of the49lh, he 

** practised, couciled, nor consented to any was compelled to relate bis triumph. But being 

" thinge, that might be prejudicial to your in disgrace with the queen and her ministers, he 

** parson any way, or dangerous to the state by was unable to discover the cause of the quarrel, 

** any mene.— As for the traitor Wyat, he might which he supposed to be respecting matters of 

<* paravenlur writ me a lettar : but on my faithe religion. Noailles, iii. 219. 225. The real fact is 

'* I never received any from him ; and as for the related by Renard in his despatches, apud Grif« 

" copie of my lettar sent to the French kinge, 1 fet, xl. xli. xljji. 
*' pray God confoufid mc eternally, if ever I sent 
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former partialitf for Goartenay and his adherenls -, that he had 
secretly sent inslractions lo the eaii to prepare him for examina- 
tion ; and that be had refused to hear witnesses, who woold have 
clearly established the guilt, both of that nobleman and of Elizabeth. 
Though Mary was irritated against the two prisoners, she was 
willing to listen to reason. Gardiner confinced her that he had 

May 18. becu falthful in the discharge of his duty, and was correct in his 
exposition of (he law ] she compelled Paget, his chief adversary, to 
ask him pardon ; and the next day Elizabeth was released from the 

May 19. Towcr (1). Tho imperial ambassador, in obedience to his instruc- 
tions, then suggested that she might be sent to reside in the court 
at Brussels : but his advice was overruled; and the lord Williams of 
Tame, and sir Henry Bedingfeld, conducted her to the palace of 

May 33. Woodstoclc. A few days later Ck)urtenay was transferred from the 
Tower to Fotheringay castle (2). 

Another subject of discussion was the conduct to be observed in 
relation to Noaiiies, whose clandestine intrigues with the conspira- 
tors had been by them betrayed to the council. Renard maintained 
to the queen, that by fomenting a rebellion within the realm, he 
had forfeited the privilege of an ambassador ; that he ought to be 
sent out of England, or put under arrest, till the pleasure of his 
sovereign was known ; and that the king of France should be in- 
formed, that if the culprit had been treated with so much lenity, it 
was not through any doabl of his guilt, but through respect for him 
whose representative he had been. But to the majority of the coun- 
cil this measure appeared too bold and hazardous. It might lead to 
a war, which it was their object to avoid ; and they determined to 
connive at his past, and to watoh his subsequent conduct. Mary, 
however, who knew the secret enmity of the man, could ill disguise 
her feelings; and on more than one occasion answered him with an 

(i) Wben prisoners, to save Uieir own lives, in the pillory, for spreading false intelligence.^ 

accuse others, their depositions are not, Separate* Bis words are said to hare been : *' whera it is 

Iv, more worthy of credit than the contrary asser< ** noised abroad that I shoold accuse the lady 

tinns of the accused. On both sides there is the ** Elizabeth, and the lord Courtenay, it is not so, 

same motive for falsehood. But in the present *' good pec^Ie ; for I assure you neither theT> nor 

case the charge against Elizabeth and Courtenay ** any other now yonder, in hold, was privy of 

is confirmed by several despatches of Noaiiies, ** my rising before I began, as I have dedarad 

written in the months of December and January, ** no less to the fjueen's council ; and that is most 

immediatehrpreceding the rebellion. Tohisevi- *' true." It may certainly be true; for he rose 

denco» in nia statements to his orwn sovereign, unexpectedly, six weeks before the time «>rigt> 

little objection ea^ be made.— It has, indeed, nally fixed upon. But Dr. Weston immediately 

been said that Wyat, at his death, declared both said, ** Bfark this, my masters, that that whidb 

die prisoners innocent. But a little reflection *' he hath shown to the council of them in writing, 

will show that nothing can be deduced from the ** is true." Wyat made no reply. Was not thu 

words and conduct of Wvat. 1*. He visited silence equivalent to an acknowledgmont ? See 

Courtenay, and remained with him half an hour Stowe, 624> 

in his cell. If we believe the sheriffs, he asked (2) Elizabeth, after her liberatioa, famiiunly 

Courtenay's pardon for having accused him t if called Bedingfeld * her jailor.' His conduct has 

we believe lord Chandois, who was also present, been vindicated from the slander of Foxe by 

he exhorted him to confess his offence. It is Wharton (Life of Sir T.Pope, 75) and Miss Aikia 

plain, that from such contradictory statements in her Court of Queen Elizabeth. It appears 

nothing certain can be elicited. 2*. It was ru- from the family papers that Bedingfeld oonsi- 

mouied, that on the scaffold, he pronotmced both dered himself in favour with ike queen, and 

the prisoners innocent. This was reported by frequently repaired to her court lo pay his res- 

Noaules to his court; but two nersons who had pects to mer. 
propagated die same story in tiie city were put 
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asperity of language, of the real cause of which he appears not to 
have been aware (1). The Venetian ambassador, who had seconded 
the attempts of Noailles, was recalled by the senate. 

The rebellion had suspended, for a few weeks, the proceedings 
relative to the queen's marriage *, but in the beginning of March the 
count Egmont returned from Brussels with the ratification of the 
treaty on the part of the emperor. On an appointed day the lords of 
the council accompanied Mary to her private oratory ; and the Mar. lo. 
count was introduced by the lord admiral and the earl of Pembroke. 
The queen, having knelt before the altar, said, that she took this 
scdemn occasion to express her mind in their presence, and to call 
on God to witness the truth of her words. She had not determined 
to marry through dislike of celibacy, nor had she chosen the prince 
of Spain through respect of kindred. In the one and the other, her 
chief object had been to promote the honour of her crown, and to 
secure the tranquiHity of her realm. To her people she had pledged 
her faith on the day of her coronation; it was her firm resolve to 
redeem that pledge ; nor would she ever permit affection for her 
husband to seduce her from the performance of this, the first, the 
most sacred of her duties. After this address she exchanged the 
ratification of the treaty with the ambassador : he espoused her in 
the name of the prince of Spain ; and, she put on her finger 
a valuable ring, sent by the emperor as a present from his 
son (2). 

The parliament had been summoned to meet at Oxford, but was Apr. 2. 
transferred to Westminster, apparently at the request of the citi* 
zens (3). The chief object of the queen was to silence the arguments 
of the insurgents by the authority of the legislature. !<". The cause 
of the lady Jane bad been espoused by many of the reformed 
preachers. They had then no objection to a female sovereign. But 
the failure of their hopes had removed the veil from their eyes *, and 
the more violent had now discovered that the government of a 
woman was prohibited by the word of God. In the Old Testament 
it had been ordered to take the king fk*om the midst of the 
^^ brethren," an expression which, they contended, must exclude 
all females ; and in the New we are taught that the man is the 
head of the woman ; whence they inferred, that no woman ought to 
possess the supreme authority over men (4). In confirmation of 
their doctrine they appealed to the statutes of the realm. What au- 
thority did they give to queens? It was to kings, and to kings alone, 
that they assigned the royal prerogatives, and the punishment of 

(i) Griffet, xxxviii. forms him of her intention to dissolve it» becaase 

(2^ Griffet, xxxix. the session eonld not be prolonged at that fhue» 

(8) It has been said, bat groondlessly, that the and to call another in the«ouTse of three months. 

qoeen had dissolved the last parliament on ac- Ep. Poll, vr. 119> 

count of the refractory spirit of the commons. (4) Strype, iii. 11. 

Mary in her letter to Pole, of Nov. 15, 1553, in- 
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offences against the crown. In opposition to this dangeroas notion 
it was now declared, without a dissentient yoice in either house, 
that by the ancient law of the land, whatever person, male or 
female, is invested with the kingly office, he or she ought to possess 
and exercise, in their full extent, ail the pre-eminence. Jurisdiction, 
and powers, belonging to the crown (1). 2^. To prove the policy of 
the intended marriage with Philip against the reasoning of its adver- 
saries, the members were requested to cast their eyes on the situa- 
tion of the neighbouring nations. France aiid Scotland were the 
natural enemies of England. Hitherto they had been connected 
only by treaties ; but now the young queen of Scotland was con- 
tracted to the dauphin of France. Where was England to find a 
counterpoise but in the marriage of the queen to Philip of Spain ? 
Let the issue of Mary Stuart inherit the two crowns of France and 
Scotland. By this marriage, the issue of the English queen would 
inherit England with (he Netherlands ; and that country, in the 
estimation of every reasonable man, would prove a more valuable 
acquisition to the English crown, than Scotland could ever prove to 
that of France (2). But it was objected, would not this marriage 
place the liberties of the nation at the mercy of a foreign despot? 
Undoubtedly not. Let them examine the articles of the treaty. 
They had been drawn after long and mature deliberation *, (hey 
contained every security which the most ingenious could devise, or 
the most timorous could desire ; they excluded all foreigners from 
office ^ they placed the honour, the franchises, and the rights of the 
natives beyond danger or controversy. Satisfied by this reasoning, 
both houses unanimously concurred in an act, confirming the treaty 
of marriage, and declaring that the queen, after its solemnization, 
should continue to enjoy and exercise the sovereignty as sole queen, 
without any right or claim to be given unto Philip as tenant by 
May. 5. courtcsy, or by any other manner (3). Mary, having thus obtained 
her chief object, dissolved the parliament in person, with an ad- 
dress, which was repeatedly interrupted by the acclamations of the 
audience. Both lords and commons assured her that the prince of 
Spain, on his arrival, would receive a most hearty welcome from a 
dutiful and affectionate people (4). 

Still the king of France indulged a hope that some favourable in- 
cident might occur to interrupt the marriage. He not only opened 
an asylum for the English rebels, who had fled from justice, but 
encouraged them to fit out vessels for the purpose of cruising against 

(l^ Stat. iv. 222. the snccession after her death. Noaillea, iii. ISS* 

(2) See a state paper in NoaiUes,ii]'. 109. 118. If it was so, the subject wqs not followed up. 
Also his account of Gardiner's speech, iii. 1S2. There is no mention of any such motion in the 

(3) Stat. iv. 222—6. According to Noailles, journals. 

. ' Gardiner, in his speech, had suggested that as (4) GrifTet, xlvii. Que me met en enti^re con- 

' the queen and her sister Elizabeth only remained fidence que vostre venue par de^a sera seure et 

of the descendants of Henry VIII., Mary, like her agreable. Mary to Philip, Apr. 24lh, aphd 

father, ought to have the power of regulating Heame, sylloge, cp. 156. 
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the subjects of Charles -, aod he ordered his amlMUSsador in England 
to persist in his intrigues, and to keep alive, by his promises, the 
hopes of the factious (1). That minister had several warm alterca- 
tions with Hary. He complained, in a haughty tone, that his des- 
patches had been intercepted ; she, that her rebellious subjects were 
countenanced and protected by his master. He, to intimidate, hinted 
that at the death of Edward all the treaties between the two crowns 
had expired ; she, for the same purpose, required an explanation of 
his meaning, that she might take measures for her own security. 
In the mean time he saw the preparations for the marriage pro- 
ceeding with activity ; and to console his chagrin, employed his 
time in collecting unfounded tales for the information of his sove- 
reign, exaggerating the discontent of the nation, and describing, 
with a sarcastic levity, the impatience of the old woman longing for 
the presence of her young husband (2). To his sorrow, that hus- 
band in a short time arrived. He had sailed from Corunna, and in ' Jaiy 
seven days came within sight of Southampton, escorted by the ^^'~^^' 
combined fleets of England, the Netherlands, and Spain. Thejniyao. 
morning after his arrival, the lords of the council, with a nume- 
rous retinue, proceeded to the fleet, and Philip, accompanied by 
the dukes of Alva and Medina Cell, the admiral of Castile, and don 
Ruy Gomez, his governor, entered the royal yacht, where he was 
received by the duke of Norfolk and the earls of Arundel, Shrews- 
bury, and Derby. He had already sworn to the articles of marriage 
treaty, in presence of the lords Bedford and Fitzwalter, the English 
ambassadors : he now took an oath before the council, to observe 
the laws, customs, and liberties of the realm. The moment he set 
his foot on the beach, he was invested with the insignia of the 
order of the garter; and instantly a royal salute was fired by the 
batteries and the ships in the harbour. The queen had sent him a 
Spanish genet, richly caparisoned; and, as he rode first to the 
church, and thence to his lodging, the people crowded around him 
to see the husband of their sovereign. His youth, the grace of his 
person (3), the pleasure displayed in his countenance, charmed the 
spectators : they saluted Jiim with cries of '^ (rod save your grace *,'' 
and he, turning on either side, expressed his thankfulness for their 

(l) Oac of their contriyanees deserves to be out of her hiding-place, and ronfsssed that she 

mentioned. The most extraordinary sounds were had been hired and instructed to act her part bj 

heard to issne from a vrall in Aldersgste Street, a person of the name of Drakes. She was put on 

intermixed with words of obscure meaning, the pillorj. Holins. 1117. Strype. iii. 99, 130. 

which were immediately interpreted to the crowd Stowe, 624 . 

by persons in the secret. The voice was believed (3) Noailles, iii. 195. 211. 240. 351. The geo- 

to be snper>haman, the voice of the Holy Ghost graj[mical blanders of this minister are onen 

warning a wicked and incredulous generation, amusing^ On two occasions he informs bis court 

It inveighed against the marriage of the queen, that the queen is going to reside at York, because 

and the impiety of the mass ; and threatened the York is situated in the neighbourhood of Bristol, 

citizens with war, famine, pestilence, and earth> where the prince of Spain intends to land. iii. 96* 
quakes. Multitudes assembled daily to listen to (3) " He is so well proportioned of bodi, arme, 

ike spirit, till workmen, by order of the magis- " legge, and every othere limme to the same, as 

.trails, began to demolish the wall ; when Eliza- ** nature cannot worke a more parfect paterne," 

beth Crofts, a young woman of eighteen, crept Elder apud Andrews, i. 20. 

IV. 22 - 
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GCMigratQlaliow. BefeteftiedliimissedlbeEogMi lords, he addressed 
tbem IB a Laiia speech. II was not, to said» waul of men or oC 
mooey, that bed drawn btm firon his oiwo eoaalry. Bat God had 
called him to marrf Ibeir YirhiK>us sovereigD, and he vas eome to 
life among ihem, not as a foreigner, hut as a naliye Englishman. 
He received with pleasure tb^r assurances of failh and lo^ty ^ and 
promised, in reUirn, that Oiey should always find him a graleitil, 
affable, and affectionate prince. Then turning to the Spanisb lords, 
he expressed a wish that, while Ihey remained in Enghwd, they 
would coufocm to the customs of England : and to give the example, 
drank Carewdl to the company in a tankard of ale, a beverage wh job 
he then tasted for the first time (1). 

Philip, before he kefl Southanq^n, ordered his fleet to sail to 
Flanders, and sent the queen a present of jewels, valued at one 
hundred thousand crowns. On the festival of St. James, Ihe patron 
July 25. saint of Spain, the marriage was celebrated in the cathedral church 
at Wmhester, before crowds of nobleraen collected from every part 
of Ghrislendpm, and with a magnificence which has seldom been 
surpassed (2). Imaaiodiaiely before the ceremony, Figueroa, an 
imperial counsellor, presented to Gardiner, ttie officiating prelale, 
two instruments, from which he said it would appear that his so- 
vereign, thinking it beneath the dignity of so great a queen to marry 
one who was not a king, had resigned lo his son the crown of Naptes 
with the duchy of Milan. The bishop, before he proceeded to the 
marriage ceremony, read aloud these cessions and the articles of the 
treaty. After the mass, the king and queen left the church, under a 
canopy, walking hand in hand, Mary on the right and Philip on the 
left, with two naked swords borne before theaa. They dined in 
public, in the episcopal palace ^ and several days were devoted to 
feasting and rejoicings (3). From Winchester the royid pair pro- 
ceeded, by slow journeys, to Windsor and the metropolis. The city 
had been beautified at considerable expense, and the most splendid 
pageants had been devised to welcome their arrival. If external ap- 
pearances could be taken for proofs of internal feeling, the king and 
queen might justly flatter themselves that they reigned in the hearts 
and affections of their subjects. 

The facility with which Mary had effected her marriage showed 
how much the failure of the insurrection had added to the power of 
her government : and she immediately resolved to attempt that 
which she had long considered an indispensable duty, the restora^ 
tion of the religions polity of the kingdom to that slate in which it 
existed at the time of her lurth. The reader will recoUeel that in 

(1) NmiUcs, iii. S84> Coutin. of Fabyaa^jJOl. placed a «apboai<d, enotainiag for show, 99 large 
Pdlini, 348. Komo, ft9. vases of goild and siirer. As soen as diuner was 

(2) See a desoriptioa el the whole ceremony in over, the uMea were removed ; and the rest of 
Bosso,p. 61. the day was spent in dancing. Pollini, S7S. Ca- 

(S) No one bnt the bishop dined at the sane brera, 20. Rosso, 70. 
table with the king and queen. On one tide was 
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her 0rel parliameot i|be had prudaaSy confined her efforts to the 
PfiMic re^^tabli^mant of the anci^t form of worship. The statute 
was carrjied into execution on the appointed day, almost without 
opposition ; the married clergy, according to ttie provisions of the 
canon law, were removed from their benefices (1) ^ and Gardiner, 
with the secret approbation of the pontiff, had consecrated catholic 
prelates to supersede the few protestant bishops who remained in 
possession of their sees (2). Thus one half of the measure had been 
already accomplished : the other, the recognition of the papal supre* 
macy, a more hazaordous task, was intrusted to the care .and dexte- 
rity of the chancellor. There were two classes of men from whom 
he had to fear opposition ; those who felt conscientious objections to 
the authority of the pontiff, and those who were hostile to it from 
motives of interest. The former were not formidable either by their 
number or their influence \ for the frequent changes of religious 
belief bad generated in the higher classes an indifference to reli^ 
gious troth* Their former notions had been unsettled ; and no 
others had been firmly planted in their place. Unable or unwilling 
to compare the conflicting arguments of polemics, they floated on a 
sea of uncertainty, ready at all times to attach themselves to any 
form of religion which suited their convenience or interest (3). But 
the second class comprised almost every opulent family in the king- 
dom They had all shared the plunder of the church : they would 
never consent to the restoration of that Jurisdiction which might 
call in question their right to their present possessions. Hence 
Gardiner saw that it was necessary, in the first place, to free them 
from apprehension, and, for that purpose, to procure from the 
pontiff a bull confirming all past alienation of the property of the 
church. 

This subject had from the commencement been urged on the 
consideration of the court of Rome. At first Pole, the legate, had 
been authorized '' to treat, compound, and dispense," with the 
holders of ecclesiastical property, as to the rents and profits which 
they had hitherto received ^ afterwards, this power was extended 
from rents and profits, to lands, tenements, and tithes. But Gar- 



(1) The canon law bad been restored to its diu bene se gesserint. On one, or other» or all 
former authority by the repeal of the nine sta<r of these grovnds, they were deprired. Rym. xv« 
tutes in the last parliament. The clergymen who 370> 37 ji. 

were removed might, by conforming, recover (3) This is the character of the En|;liah gentry 

their benefices.— if we may judge of pther dio- and nobility at thi« period, as it is drawn by 

ceses from that of Canterbury, the number of Benard, Noailles, and the Venetian ambassador, 

married was to that of unmarried clergymen as in their despatches. The latter represents them 

one to five: Harmer, 13ft. as without any other religion than interest, and 

(2) They were seven ; Holgate of York, Taylor ready at the call of the sovereign to embrace Jn- 
pt Lmcoln, Hooper of Worcester, Harley of Here- daism or Mohammedanism. II medesimo fariano 
ford, Ferrar of St. Dayid's, Bush of Bristol, and della Macometana, ove ddlla Judaja, purchi il re 
Biid of Chester. Some of them had married; mostrassi di credere e volere cos), eaccommoda* 
.some had been consecrated according to the new riansi a tutte, ma a qnella piu facilmente della 
/ordinal, which was held to be insufficient; and quale ne sperassero oyer maggior licentia e It- 
all had accepted their bishoprics to hold them at berti^ dt vivere o vero qnalche utilitjk. MSS. Bar- 
the plea^uw of the crown, with the clause, quam ber, |2D8. 
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jone 29. diner was not satisfied (1). He knew it to be the opinion of Pole 
that all the property belonging to the parochial livings ought to be 
restored ^ and he feared that the words '^ to treat, compound, and 
dispense," might furnish the cardinal with a pretext to call iodi- 
Yiduals before his tribunal. The imperial court entered into the 
fiews of the English minister ; and it was determined to detain the 
cardinal in Flanders (2), while Manriquez explained the difficulty to 
(he pontiff, in the name of Philip and Mary. Julius, hating con- 
sulted his canotaists and divines, assured the envoy that the wishes 

Oct. 5. of the king and queen should be gratified, and shortly afterwards 
signed a bull, empowering the legate to give, alienate, and transfer 
to the present possessors all property movable or immovable, which 
had been lorn from the church during the reigns of Henry YIII. 
and Edward YI. (3). 

The parliament had been convoked for the middle of November. 
Mary no longer regarded the murmurs of the discontented : she 
was assured of the concurrence of the peers ; and, to lessen the 
chance of opposition in the commons, had ordered the sheriffs to 
recommend to the electors those candidates who were distinguished 

Not. I. by their attachment to the ancient faith (4). The procession was 
opened by the commoners ; the peers and prelates followed : and 
next came Philip and Mary, in robes of purple, the king on horse- 
back, attended by the lords of his household, the queen in a litter, 
followed by the ladies of her establishment. The chancellor, having 
taken his place in front of the throne, addressed the two houses. 
The queen's first parliament, he said, had re-established the ancient 
worship, her second had confirmed the articles of her marriage ; 
and their majesties expected that the third, in preference to every 
other object, would accomplish the re-union of the realm with the 
universal qhurch. As a preliminary step, a bill was introduced to 
repeal the attainder of cardinal Pole. It was passed with the greatest 

Not. ». expedition, and the next day the king and queen attended in person 
to give to it the royal assent (5). 

The lord Paget, and sir Edward Hastings, with sir Wiliam Cecil, 
and a numerous train of gentlemen, had already reached Brussels 
to conduct the legale to England (6). At Dover he was received by 

(I , Burnet, iii. nc 222. .. transfer," had been devised by Gardiner, as 

(2) The cardinal had been allowed to go to the roost likely to tranquillize the present po»> 
Brussels, and thence to Pans, to offer the papal sessors, and to secure them against subsequent 
mediation in the war between the emperor and claims. Pallaricino, ii. 4|l. 

the king of France. While he was there, a letter (4) It was customary for the ministers to send 

was written <o Mary by some one in his suite, such instructions. It was done in Edward's reiffn, 

dissuading her from the marriage with Philip. Lanadowne M<5S. iii. 19 ; and also in Elizabeths 

Charles attributed it to the cardinal, and from Stry|»e, i. 32. Clarendon Papers. 92. 
that moment treated him with neglect. (5) Journals of Lords, 467. Comraoos. 37, M. 

(3) There is a letter from cardinal Morone to Ep. Poli, iv. App. 289. Strype, iii 155. 

Pole, informing him that aU who had been con- (6) Pole, ignorant of the proceedings at Rome, 
salted, were of opinion that in this particular bad written a most urgent letter to Philip ; who 
case the alienation was lawful, and hoping that sent Renard to expUin the objections to his ad- 
there would now be an end of his scruples ; in mission as legate without sufficient powers Pole 
lei saii ccssato tnUo jo scrupulo chc aveva . Qui- replied, that in addition to his former powera. be 
nni, IT. 170. The clause •• to give, aliene, and had another bull from the p<^, promising, in 
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Ibe lord Montague and the bishop of Ely ; and, as he advanced, his 
retinue was swelled by the accession or the country gentlemen, till 
it amounted to eighteen hundred horse. He entered his barge at 
Gravesend, where he was presented, by the earl of Shrewsbury and 
(he bishop of Durham, with a copy of the act repealing his attainder; 
and fixing his cross, the emblem of his dignity, in the prow, he 
proceeded by water to Westminster. The chancellor received him Nor.ai. 
on his landing, the king at the gale of the palace, and the queen at 
the head of the staircase. After a short conversation he retired to the 
archiepiscopal palace at Lambeth, which had been prepared for his 
residence (1). 

In consequence of a royal message, the lords and commons re- not. is. 
paired to the court ; and, after a few words from the chancellor, 
Pole, in a long harangue, returned them thanks for (he act which 
they had passed in his favour, exhorted them to repeal, in like 
manner, all the statutes enacted in derogation of the papal autho- 
rity, and assured them of every facility on his part to effect the re- 
union of the church of England with that of Rome (2). ' The chan- 
cellor, having first taken the orders of the king and queen, replied, 
that the two houses would deliberate apart, and signify their deter- 
mination on the following morning. 

The motion for the re-union was carried almost by acclamation. 
In the lords every voice was raised in its favour ; in the commons, 
out of three hundred members, two only demurred, and these de- 
sisted from their opposition the next day (3). It was determined to 
present a petition in the name of both houses to the king and quetm, 
slating, that they looked back with sorrow and regret on the defec- 
tion of the realm from the communion of the apostolic see ; that 
they were ready to repeal, as far as in them lay, every statute, 
which had either caused or supported that defection ; and that they 
hoped, through the mediation of their majesties, to be absolved 
from all ecclesiastical censures, and to be received into the bosom 
of the universal church. 

On the following day, the feast of St. Andrew, the queen took not. 30. 
her seat on the throne. The king was placed on her left hand, the 
legate, but at a greater distance, on her right. The chancellor 
read the petition to their majesties : they spoke to the cardinal ; 

▼erbo Pontificis, to ratify whatever concessions The fact took place four days before. She sent 

he might think proper to make. Renard lamented lord Montague to inform the legate, che iafino al* 

that this was not previously known. Immediately lora ellanonhavea voluto confessare aperlamenle 

on the return of Renard, Pole was desired to pre- d' esser gravida : ma que nella giunta de sua S. 

pare for his journey. Pallavicino, ii, 411* ex re- R. s'havea sentito muover la creatura nel ventre, 

gistro Poli. e per6 nan lo poteva piu negare. On the 27th it 

(1) Strype, iii. 157. Gp. Policy. App. 291. was publicly announced by a circular from the 
307. 310. A writ authorizing him to exercise his council. Foxe, iii. 88. NoaiUes, iv. 23. 
powers had been signed on the lOth of Novem- (3) Sir Ralph Bagual (Strype, iii. 204 / had re* 
ber. Strype, ibid. fused to vote, the other grounded his objection 

(2) Burnet tells us, that the queen was so much on the oath of supremacy which he hadtakeuj, 
affectedt that she mistook her emotion for^e Ep. Poli, v. App. 314. 

''quickening of a child in her belly." ii. 292. 
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and he, after a speech of some duration, absolved ^^ all those pre- 
^^ sent, and the ^rhole nation, and the dominions thereof, from aU 
^^ heresy and schism, and all judgments, censures, and penalties 
^^ for that cause incurred*, and restored them to the communion 
^' of holy church in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.'' 
^^ Amen" resounded from every part of the hall; and the members, 
rising from their knees, foUo^red the king and queen into the 
chapel, where Te I>eum was chanted in thanksgiving for the 
event (1). The next Sunday the legate, at the invitation of the 
citizens, made his public entry into the metropolis ; and Gardiner 
preached at St. Paul's cross the celebrated sermon, in which he 
lamented in bitter terms his conduct under Henry YIII., and 
exhorted all, who had fallen through his means, or in his com- 
pany, to rise with him, and seek the unity of the catholic church (2);. 
To proceed with this great work, the two houses and the con- 
vocation simultaneously presented separate petitions to the throne* 
That from the lords and commons requested their majesties to 
obtain from the legate all those dispensations and indulgences 
which the innovations made during the schism had rendered ne^ 
cessary, and particularly such as might secure the property of the 
church to the present possessors without scruple of conscience, or 
impeachment from the ecclesiastical courts* The other, from the 
clergy, stated their resignation of all right to those possessions of 
which. the church had been deprived ; and their readiness to ac-^ 
t>ec. 24. quiesce in every arrangement to be made by the legate. His decree 
was soon aflerwards published : 1<» That all cathedral churches, 
hospitals, and schools founded during the schism, should be pre- 
served ^ 2*"* That all persons, who had contracted marriage within 
the prohibited degrees without dispensation, should remain mar- 
ried ; 3®. That all judicial processes, made before the ordinaries, 
or in appeal before delegates, should be held valid ; and 4°. That 
the possessors of church property should not, either now or here- 
after, be molested, linder pretence of any canons of councils, 
decrees of popes, or censures of the church ; for which purpose, 
in virtue of the authority vested in him, he took from all spiritual 
courts and judges the cognizance of these matters, and pronounced, 
beforehand, all such processes and judgments invalid and of no 
efifect (3). 

(1) PoB, «p. T. App» 315—318. Poxe, Ol. cation Witli Contarini, tlie papal legate, fienry 
Journal of Commons, 88' was careful to hush up the matter. See some ac- 

(2) This sermon is noticed by Foxe, iii. 92* A count of it in Foxe, -who knew not of Gardiner's 
Latin translation of it may be seen inter £p. commission. Foxe, iii. 448> 449. 

Poll, V. 293. S(K>> Gardiner asserts, that Henry (3) The next year, on the i4th of July, Paul IV. 

VI1I.» during the rebellion in lS36, entertained published a bull, condemning and revoking, in 

serious thoughts of seeking a reconciliation -with general tenns, the alienations of church property 

Ihe pontifF; and diatin 1541, he employed him to secular uses. Burnet, iii. Rec. 3. TUs bull, 

and Knyrett, during the diet at Ratisbon, to so- howerer, did not regard the late proceedings in 

licit secretly the mediation of the emperor for England ; for, egli dichiara di parlare di quelle 

that pnroose. They were, however, discovered, alienazioni, che si erano fatte senza le dovute atf 

and Gaimner was accused of holding communi- lennitfti Becchetti, Istoria, x. J 97. But, to pre 
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In the mean time a Joint committee of lords and commons had a. d. 
been actively^ employed in framing a most importaal and compre- ji^! V 
hensive bill, vhich deseryes the attention of the reader, from the 
accuracy with which it distisgiiishes between the citil and ecde- 
siafttical jnrisdictioiiSy and the care with wMsh it guards agaii^t 
any eocroachraenl on the part of the latter. It first repeals several 
statutes by name, and then^ in general, all clauta^ sentences, and 
articles, in every other act of parliament miade since iJle SQitti of 
Hemry Till, against the supreme authority of the pope's holiness 
or see apesitoiic (1). It next recites the two petitioos, and the dis^ 
pensation of the legate ; and enacts ttiat etery article in that dis- 
pensation shall be reputed good and effecti^l in law, and may be 
alleged and pleaded in all courts ^irituml said temporal. It then 
proceeds to state that, tho«gh the legate hath by his decree takea 
away all matter of impeachment, trouble, or danger to the hidders^ 
of church property, from any canon, or decree of ecclesiastical 
judge or council *^ yet, because the tide of lands and hereditamenli^ 
in this realm is grounded on the laws and customs of the same, 
and to be tried and judged in no other courts than those of ttieir 
mflijesties, it is therefore enacted, by authority of parliament, that 
all such possessors of church properly shall hold the same in man- 
ner and form as they would have done, had this act never been 
made ; and, that any person who ^all molest such possessors by 
process out of any ecclesiastical court, either within or without 
the realm, sdiaM incur the penalty of premunire. Next it provides, 
that all papal bulls, dispensations, and privileges, not containing 
matter prejudicial to the royal authority, or to the laws of the realm, 
may be put in execution, used, and alleged in sdl courts whatsoever^ 
and concludes by declaring, that nothing in -this act shall be ex- 
plained to impair any authority or prerogative belonging to the 
crown, in the 20th year of Henry YIII. ; that the pope shell have 
and enjoy, without diminution or enlargement^ the same authority 
and jurisdiction, which he might then have lawfully exercised \ 
and, that the jurisdiction of the bishops shall be restored to that 
state, in which it existed at the same period. In the lords, the bill 
was read thrice in two days ; in the commons, it was pa^ed after 

vent doabts on the subject, Pole obtained from correct notions of the jurisdiction, which the 

him a bull^ expressly excepting the church pro- pontiff, in virtue of his supremacy, claimed to 

perty in England from the operation of the se> exercise within the realm. From this act, and 

cfftid b»il, qua hnjils regni bona ecclesiastica ab^ the statutes which it repeals, it follows, that that 

qns sanctitatis revocatione nominatim excipiun* iurisdiction was comprised under the foUowtng 

tnr. Poli ep. v. 43- Sept. 16, t&S5;and abo, heads: l<>. He was acknowledged as chief bishop 

'* coafirwing his doings respecting assurance of of the christian church, with authority to nfona 

** abbey' lamis, etc/' Journal of Commons, 4% and redress heresies, errors* and abases withia 

It was read to both honaes at the opening of par- the same. 3". To h^ belonged the institntien or 

liamcat on the 23d of October, Besides this, the canfimation of bishops dect. 3«. He could grant 

cardinal obtained firom him' a breve declarato* to clergymen licences of nonfresidence, and per- 

rium ejus bullat, qua bonorum ecclesiastiooram mission to hold more than one benefice, with cure 

alienationes rescinduntur, et conftmiatorium eo- of souU. 4*. He dispensed with the eanonieal im- 

nun, quai majeetatibus vestris remistr Poli ep. pediments of nutrmiony ; and, 5*> He received 

V' 85. aj^ab Crmd the spiritual courts. 
(l) Most readers have very confusedjand ia- 
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a sharp debate on the third reading (1). Thus was re-established, 
in England, the whole system of religious polity, which had pre- 
vailed for so many centuries before Henry YIII. 

The French ambassador had persuaded himself, that the great 
object of the emperor was to employ the resources of England 
against his adversary the king of France ; and that the fondness of 
Mary for her husband would induce her to gratify ail his wishes, 
let them be ever so illegal or unjust. On this account he conti- 
nued to intrigue with the factious ; he warned them that England 
would soon become a province under the despotic government of 
Spain ; he exhorted them to be on the watch, to oppose every mea- 
sure dictated by Philip, and to preserve, at every personal risk, 
their liberties for their children, and the succession to Ihe crown 
for the true heir. In his despatches to his court, he described the 
discontent of the nation as wound up to the highest pitch ; the em- 
bers of revolt, he said, were still alive ; in a few months^ perhaps 
a few weeks, the flame would burst forth with redoubled violence (2).^ 
But he mistook his wishes for realities ; his information flrequently 
proved erroneous ^ and his predictions were belied by the event. 
In the present parliament, he assured his sovereign, that, in pur- 
suance of Ihe emperor's plan, the queen would ask for a matrimo- 
nial crown for her husband, would place the whole power of the 
executive government in his hands, and would seek to have him 
declared presumptive heir to the crown. What projects she might 
have formed, we know not : but it would be rash to judge of her 
intentions from the malicious conjectures of Noailles; and the fact 
is, that no such measures as he describes were ever proposed. The 
two houses, however, joined in a petition to Philip, that, '^ if it 
^' should hdppen to the queen otherwise than well, in the time of 
^' her travel, he would lake upon himself the government of the 
^' realm during the minority of her majesty's issue, with the rule, 
^' order, education, and government of the said issue.'' The king 
signified his assent -, and an act passed, inlrusting to him the go- 
vernment, till the child, if a female, were fifteen, if a male, eighteen 
years old ^ making it high treason to imagine or compass his death ; 
Jan. 16. or attempt to remove him from the said government and guardian- 
ship ^ and binding him, in the execution of his office, to all the 

(l) Stat. vr. 246—254. From thejournabit jentiy, voted against the bill in its amended 

appears, that the subject of discussion was not so shape. Journals, 484- 

much the substance of the bill, as some of its pro- (2) Noailles, iii. 318. iv. 27. 62. 76. 153- This 

Tisions iuTolving particular interests. In the ambassador found that he had failed in the ob- 

lords, Bonner, bishop of fjondon, voted against ject of his mission, in his intrigues with the dis- 

it ; the commons added two provisions respecting contented, and in the predictions with which he 

lands to be hereafter given to the church, and had amused his court. After this, his chagrin, 

the recovery of those already taken from it; and and his hatred of the queen and her advisers, 

requested the erasure of 19 lines regarding the betray themselves in almost every page of his 

biwop of London and the lord Wentworth. The despatches, and detract much from the credit^ 

lords agreed, and the chancellor cut out the 19 which might otherwise be given to his repre- 

lines with a knife; yet the lord Montague, and sentatioos. 
the bishops of London, and Lichfield and Co« 
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cooditions and reslrictions which were contained in the original 
treaty of marriage (1). 

The dissolution of the parliament was followed by an unexpected 
act of grace. The lord chancellor, accompanied by several mem- 
bers of the council, proceeded to the Tower, called before him the J"- ts. 
stale prisoners, still confined on account of the attempts of Nor- 
thumberland and Wyat, and informed them, that the king and 
queen had, at the intercession of the emperor, ordered th^m to be 
discharged (2). The same .favour was extended to Elizabeth and 
Courtenay. The earl, having paid his respects to Philip and Mary, 
received a permission, equivalent to a command, to travel for his 
improvement; and, having remained for some time in the imperial 
court at Brussels, proceeded to Italy, with recommendatory let- 
ters from Philip to the princes of that country. It was believed 
that the queen proposed at the same time to send Elizabeth to 
Spain, that she might reside in some convent, but was dissuaded 
by the policy of her husband, who, as he had married to secure the 
aid of England in defence of his doniinions in the Netherlands, 
against the ambitious designs of the French monarch, now brought 
forward his wife's sister as' presumptive heir to the crown, in op- 
position to Mary of Scotland, about to be married to the dauphin 
of France. On the departure of Courtenay, Elizabeth reappeared 
at court. By the king and queen she was treated with kindness and 
distinction y and, after a visit of some months, returned to her 
own house in the country (3). 

In consequence of the act restoring the exercise of the papal 
authority in England, the viscount Montague, the bishop of Ely, 
and sir Edward Came, had been appointed ambassadors to the 
Roman see. But they had not proceeded far on their journey when Feb. is. 
Julius died. In the-preceding conclave the cardinal Farnese had mw. as. 
employed his influence to raise Pole to the papacy : he had even 
obtained one evening the requisite number of voles; but the Eng- 
lish cardinal, irresolute and unambitious, bade him wait till the 
following mornipg, and' on that morning another candidate was 
proposed and chosen. On the present vacancy Farnese espoused 
again the interests of his friend : he procured from the French king 

(l) NoaiUes, iv. 137. Stat, of Realm, iv. 255. lords, the parliament was dissolyed. Griffith, 

An onusaal circumstance occurred about the however, the attorney-general, indicted the of« 

close of the session. It was customary for both fenders in the king's bench. Six submitted, the 

houses to adjourn at Christmas over the holi- rest traversed, and the matter was suffered to die 

days; and several members had sent for their away. Lord Coke represents them as seceding ou 

servants and horses to visit their families during account of their attachment to the reformed 

the recess. Bat on the 22d of Dec. orders were church. See Cobbett's Parliamentary History, i. 

issued, that neither lords nor commons should 625, and the Journals, p. 41. 

depart before the end of the parliament. The two (2) They were Holgate, archbishop of York, 

houses continued to sit, bul thirty-seven mem- Ambrose, Robert, Henry, and Andrew Dudley, 

hers of the lower absented themselves iii opposi- sons to the late duke of Northumberland, James 

tion to the royal command. A bill for the punish- Croft, Nicholas Throckmorton, etc. 

ment of such knights and burgesses as should (3) See the reports of Michele and Soriano to 

neglect their duty passed the commons, but the the Venetian senate. Also Cabrera, 28. 
day after it had been read the first time in the 
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letters in tkfcm of Pole ; and hastened il^ith these docaments from 
Apr. 9. Avignon to Rome. Before his arrival, at the very opening of Ihe 
conclave, Gervini vras unanimously elected, a prelate vrhose ac- 
knowledged merit awakened the most flattering expectatioiis. But 
Apr 90. tiie new pontiff, who had taken the name of Marcellns II., died 
within one-and-twenty days ; and the friends of Pole Idooared a 
third time to honour him with the tiara. Philip and Bfary and 
Gardiner employed letters and messengers; the French king, 
though it was suspected that he secretly gave his interest to the 
cardinal of Ferrara, promised his best services ; and Farnese, with- 
out waiting for new credentials, exhiMtod the letters, which he 
bad brought to the last conclave. But the cardinals, as wen in the 
imperial as in the French interest, refused their voices ; the former 
believing from past events (hat Pole was in secret an object of sus- 
picion to their sovereign, the latter alleging that they could not 
vote without new instructions In his favour. Had he been present, 
he might have obtained the requisite majority of suffrages ; in bis . 
May 23. absouce Garaffa was chosen, and took the name of Paul lY. On the 
Jane 5. vcry day of the coronation of this pontiff, the English ambassadors 
reached Rome. Pole had foreseen that the new title of king and 
queen of Ireland, assumed by Philip and Mary, in imitation of 
Henry and Edward, might create some difficulty, and had thero- 
fore requested that Ireland might be declared a kingdom before 
the arrival of Ihe ambassadors (1). But the death of Julius, suc- 
ceeded by that of Marcellus, had prevented those pontiffs from 
complying with his advice ; and the first act of the new pope, after 
his coronation, was to publish a bull, by which, at the petition of 
June T. Philip and Mary, he raised the lordship of Ireland to the dignify 
of a kingdom (2). Till this had been done, the ambassadors waited 
without the city: three days later they were publicly introduced. 
juuc 10. They acknowledged the pontiff as head of the universal church, 
presented to him a copy of the act by which his authority had been 
re-established, and solicited him to ratify the absolution pro- 
• nounced by (he legate, and to confirm the bishoprics erected during 

the schism. Paul received them with kindness, and granted their 
requests. Lord Montague and the bishop of Ely were dismissed 
with the usual presents : Carne remained as resident ambassador (3). 

(i) foU Ep. 1. T. ep. 5. orders Uiat it should be deposited in thetreasury, 

(2) See tbe bfifl in BsoTion!}, Ann., Eccl. torn, after copies had been made, and circabtad 

XX. p. 301 : and the extract from Act. Consisto- throughout the idand. Extract from council 

rial, inter Poli ep. v; 136. It was sealed wiUi book, Archaiol. x^iii. 183* 
lead ; but Pole was careful to procure a second (3) The ambassadors had acted under the autbo- 

copy sealed with gold. (Ibid. 43- Such was the rity originally given to ihem, to negocfate with 

custom. Thus the bull giving to Henry VUl. the the late pontiff; but after the departure of lord 

title of Defender of the Faith, has a gold seal to Montague other credentials arrived, by which 

ttO^ As the natives of Ireland had maintained they were deputed ambassadors to the new pope, 

that the kings of England originally held Ire- The bishop and Came, in consequence, went 

laud by the donation of Adrian IV. and had lost through (he former ceremonial a second time, but 

it by their defection from the communion of in a private consistory, on June 21. SeeFaol's 

Rome, the council delivered the second bull to letter to the king and queen, Poli ep. v. 136 — 

Dr. Carey, the new archbishop of Dublin, with 139. A very erroneous statement or the whdc 



CHAPTER Vll. 

Persecution of the reformers-HSufferings of Ridley and Latimer— recantations and death 

of Granmer— duration and severity of the per^eeotion—departure of Philip— death of 

I Gardiner^surrender by the Grown of tenths and first fruits— treasonable attempts— 

I irar with France and Scotland— Victory at St. Quentin— loss of Calais— Death and 

I character of the Queen. 

It was the lot of Mary to Ibre in an age of religions Intolerance, 
when to punish the professors of erroneous doctrine was inculcated 
as a duty, no less by those who rejected, than by those who as- 
serted, the papal authority (1). It might perhaps have been ex- 
pected that the reformers, from their suflferings under Henry VIII-, 
would have learned to respect the rights of conscience. Experience 
proved the contrary. They had no sooner obtained the ascendency 
during the short reign of Edward^ than they displayed the same 
persecuting spirit which they had formerly condemned, burn- 
ing the anabaptist, and preparing to burn the catholic at the stake, 
for no other crime than adherence to religious opinion. The 
former, by the existing law, was already liable to the penalty of 
death : the latter enjoyed a precarious respite, because his belief 
had not yet been pronounced heretical by any acknowledged au- 
thority. But the zeal of archbishop Granmer observed and supplied 
this deficiency ; and in the code of ecclesiastical discipline which 
he compiled for the government of the reformed church, he was 
careful to class the distinguishing doctrines of the ancient worship 
with those more recently promulgated by Muncer and Socinus. 
By the new canon law of the metropolitan, to believe in tran- 
substantiation, to admit the papal supremacy, and to deny justi- 
fication by faith only, were severally made heresy : and it was 
ordained that individuals accused of holding heretical opinions 
should be arraigned before the spiritual courts, should be ex- 
communicated on conviction *, and after a respite of sixteen days 
should, if they continued obstinate, be delivered to the civil 
magistrate, to suffer the punishment provided by law (2). For- 

transaction has been copied from Fra Paolo by then, this passage establishes the principle of re> 

most of oar historians t the above is taken from ligious persecution* that it is the dnty of the civil 

the original docnments famislied by iPole's let* magistrate to inflitrt punishment on heretics con- 

ters. demned by ecclesiastical authority. 3**. There 

(1) This is equally true of the foreign religio* cannot be a doubt that the punishment here con- 
nists. ^e Calvin, de suppllcio SerreUj Beza de templated is the privation of life. Such was the 
Ua^reticis a civili magistratu puniendis, and Me* meaning of the -words in the legal phraseology of 
lancthon, in locis com. c. xxxii. de ecclesia. the age. For this we have the testimony of Cran- 

(2) Ad extremum ad civiiem magistratnm able* mer himself, who must be the bett interpreter of 
gfltur^niVih^. (Reform, leg. cont. hssret. e. 3.) his own language. When he condemned Anne 
To elude the inference which may be drawn Bocher to he delivered to the civil magistrate, 
from this passage, it has been ingeniously re^ and officially informed Edward that she was to 
marked, that '* there is a wide interval between be detervedfy puni4h0d {condigna animadversione 
the jnfiietion of punishment and iheprivMion of pleetendam Wilk. Con. iv. 44), what was the pu- 
/(/v>" Mackintosh, ii. 318. not. But |** even nishment which he prevailed on the reluctant 
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tunately for the jprofessors of Ihe ancient faith, Edward died before 
this code had obtained the sanction of the legislature : by the 
accession of Mary the power of the sword passed from the hands of 
one religious party to those of the other ; and within a short 
time Cranmer and his associates perished in the fl^im^ which 
they had prepared to kindle for the destruction of their op- 
ponents. 

With whom the persecution under Mary originated is a matter 
of uncertainty. By the reformed writers the infamy of the mea- 
sure is usually allotted to Gardiner, more, as far as I can judge, 
from conjeclure and prejudice, than from real information. The 
charge is not supported by any authentic document : it is weakened 
by the general tenor of the chancellor's conduct (1). All that 
we know with certainty is, that after the queen's marriage this 
question was frequently debated by the lords of the council ; and 
that their final resolution was not communicated to her before 
the beginning of November. Mary returned the following an- 
swer in writing : ^^ Touching the punishment of heretics ^e 
''^ thinketh it ought to be done without rashness, not leaving in 
'^ the mean time to do justice to such as, by learning, would 
^^ seem to deceive the simple : and the rest so to be used, that 
^' the people might well perceive them not to be condemned 
/^ without just occasion : by which they shall both understand 
^' the truth, and beware not to do the like. And especially within 
'^ London, I would wish none to be burnt without some of the 
^' council's presence, and both there and every where good ser- 
^' mons at the same time (2).'' 

prince to inflict ? Death by burning. When he " in so mach that it was sometymes, and by some 

pronounced the same sentence on Van Parris, and " great personages, objected to him for no small 

gave similar information to the king, (animad- ** fault, to be ever fall of compassion in the office 

versione vestra regia puniendum. Ibid. iv. 45) *' and charge that he bare : yea, to him e^e- 

what did the word puniendum import? Deadi by ** dally it was imputed, that none of the greatest 

burning. Again, it has been remarked that in a *' and most knowen protestantes in queen Maries 

MS. copy which belonged to the archbishop <• reigne, were ever called to accompt, or put to 

(Harl. MSS. 426) after 'puniendus' is added, in « troohle for religion." Ward-woide, p. 42. I 

the haad, as is thought, of Peter Martyr, vel nt add the following testimony of Ascham : — " Noe 

in perpetuum pellatur exilium, yd ad a^mas ** Bishop in quene Marye's days wold have dealt 

carceris deprimatur tenebras (Todd, ii. 334). ** soe with me, for such estimac'on en those even 

But it is plain that, on revision, this suggestion ** the learnedst and wisest men (as Gardiner, 

was abandoned : for it was omitted ** in the later <' Heath, and Cardinal Poole) made of my poore 

" and more perfect draft of these laws, as they " service, thai although they knew perfectly that 

*' were completed and finished in king Edward's ** in religion by opei^ writing and privy talke I 

" reign, and were published by Archbishop « was contrary unto them, yett that, when Sir 

«* Parker in 1571." Strype, l34. « Francis Inglefield by name did note me spe- 

(l) The only instance in which Gardiner was ** cially at the conncell board, Gardiner woold 

koown to take any part in the persecution will ** not suffer me to be called thither, nor touched 

be mentiooed later : and then he acted in virtue *< elswhere, sayiog such wards of me as in a 

of his office as chancellor. When at a later period '* letter, though letters cannot blushe, yet should 

sir Francis Hastings applied to him the epithet ** I blushe, to write therein to your lo'pp— Win- 

" bloody," Person^ indignantly answered : ''Ye- >■* Chester's good will stood not in speakeipg fare. 

'* rely 1 beleeve that if a man should ask any ** and wishing well, but he did indeed that for 

" good-natured protestant that lived in queen *< me, whereby my wife and children shall live 

- " Maries tyme, and hath both wit to judge and " the better when 1 am gone." Roger Ascham to 

" indifferency to speake the truthe without pas- Lord Leicester, in Whitaker's History of Rich- 

*' sion, he wil confesse that no one great man in mondshire, p. 386. See also other instaooes of 

"that government was further off from blood Gardiner's; moderation in Fuller, 1. viii.p. 17, 

* ' and bloodiness, or from crueltie and revenge, and Strype's life of Sir Thos. Smith, p. 48. edit. 

<* than bishop Gardiner, who was known to be a 1830- 
*< most tender-harted and myld man in that behalf; (3) The date of this pajHsr, which disproves the 
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Though it had been held in the last reign that by the com- 
mon law of the land heresy was a crime punishable with death, it 
was deemed advisable to reyive the three statutes which had for- 
merly been enacted to suppress the doctrines of the loUards (1). 
An act for this purpose was brought into the commons in the 
beginning of the next year : every voice was in its favour *, and 
in the course of four days it had passed the two houses* The 
reformed preachers were alarmed. The most eminent among 
them had long since been committed to prison, some as the 
accomplices of Northumberland, or Suffolk, or Wyat; others for 
having presumed to preach without licence ; and several on charges 
of disorderly or seditious conduct. To ward off the impending 
danger, they composed and forwarded petitions, including their 
confession of faith, both to the king and queen, and to the lords 
and commons assembled in parliament. In these instruments they 
declare, that the canonical books of the Old, and all the books 
of the New Testament, are the true word of God ; that the catholic 
church ought to be heard, as being the spouse of Christ; and 
that those who refuse to hear her '^ obeying the word of her 
^' husband," are heretics and schismatics. They profess to be- 
lieve all the articles of doctrine '^ set forth in the symbols of 
*^ the councils of Nice, of Constantinople, of Ephesus, of Chal- 
^' cedon, dnd of the first and fburlh of Toledo-, and in the creeds 
^^ of the apostles, of Athanasius, of Irensus, of TertuUian, and 
^.^ of Damasus : so that whosoever doth not believe generally and 
'^ particularly the doctrine of those symbols, they hold him to 
** err from the truth.'' They reject free-will, merits, works of 
supererogation, confession and satisfaction, the invocation of the 
saints, and the use in the liturgy of an unknown tongue. They 
admit two sacraments, baptism, and the Lord's supper -, but disal- 
low transubstantiation, communion under one kind, the sacri- 
fice of the mass, and the inhibition of marriage to the clergy. 
They offer to prove the truth of their belief by public disputa- 
tion ] and are willing to submit to the worst of punishments, 
if they do not show that the doctrine of the church, the homilies, 
and the service set forth by king Edward, are most agreeable 
to the articles of Christian faith. Lastly, they warn all men against 
sedition and rebellion, and exhort them to obey the queen in 
all matters, which are not contrary to the obedience due to God, 
and to suffer patiently as the will and pleasure of the higher 
powers shall adjudge (2). 
While the ministers in prison sought to mollify their sovereign 

pretended dispute between Gardiner and Pole in coarse Pole had not yet arrived to hold the lan> 
Hume, c. xxxvli., is evident from its mentioning gnage attrilrated to him by the historian, 
those who •< hare to talk, with my lord cardinid (l) See this history, vol. lii, p. ll3, 119. 
*« at his first coming." It is in CoUter, ii. 371 . Of Stat. ir. 244. 

(2) Strype, iii. Rcc. 42. Foxe, iii. 97. 
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by this duUflil jaddnoss, their brethren at Ittierty provoked chas« 
tisemenC, by the iatemperaoGe of their zeal. On the eve of ttie 

Dee. 3t. now year, Aoss, a celebrated preacher, collected a congregation 

towards midnight ; administered the communion ; and openly prayed 

that God would either convert the heart of the queen, or take her 

out of this world. He was surprised in the fiict, and imprisoned 

A »• with his disciples ^ and the parliament hastened to make it trea- 

jan. 16. son to have prayed since the commencement of thi& session, or 
lo pray hereafter, for the queen's death. It was, however, pro- 
vided that all, who had been already committed for this offence, 
might recover their liberty, by making an humble protestation 
of sorrow, and a promise of amendment (1). 

The new year opened to the reformed preachers with a lower-* 
ing aspect : before the close of the month, the storm burst on 

/an. 23. thctr hcads. On the twenty-second of January, the chancellor 
called before him the chief of the prisoners, apprised them of 
the statutes enacted in the last parliament, and put them in mind 

jno. 28. of the punishment which awaited their dis<^edience. In a few days 
the court was opened. Gardiner presided, and was attended by 
thirteen other bishops, and a crowd of lords and knights. Six 
prisoners were called before them ; of whom one pretended to 
recant; another petitioned for time^ and the other four, Hooper, 
the deprived bishop of Gloucester, Rogers, a prebendary of St, 
Paul's, Saunders, rector of Allhallows, in London, and Taylor, 
reetor of Hadley, in Suffolk, replied, that their consciences for- 
bade them to subscribe to the doctrines now established by law, 
and that the works of Gardiner himself had taught them to re- 

Jan. 29. ject ihc authoTlly of the bishop of Rome. A delay of twenty- 
four hours was offered them : on their second refusal, they were 
excommunicated ^ and excommunication was followed by the de^ 
livery of the recusants to the civil power. Rogers was the first 
Fob. ^i<^tim. He perished at the stake in Smithfield; Saunders lin- 

4-8-9. derwent a similar fate at Coventry, Hooper at Gloucester, and 
Taylor at Hadley. An equal constancy was dis{^ayed by all : and, 
though pardon was offered them to the last moment, they scorned 
t0 purchase the continuance of life by feigning an assent to doc* 
trines, which they did not believe. They were the protomartyrs 
of the reformed church of England* 

To give solemnity to these, the first prosecutions under the 
revived statutes, they had been conducted before the lord chan- 
cellor. But whether it was, that Gardiner disapproved of the 
measure, or that he was called away by more important duties, 
he never afterwards took his seat on the bench, but transferred 
the ungracious otQce, in the metropolis, to Bonner, bishop of 

(1) Stat, nf Realm, iv. 251. 
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London. TM prolate, acowipanied )>y the lord inajor apd sl^iffB, 
and several members of tbe ^oijuaei), exfiommnnicated six olber 
prisoners, and delivered them to tbe civil power. But tbe nei^t Feb. 9. 
day, Alphonso di Gasiro, a Spanish friar, confesfi(Mr to Philip, 
preached before the co«f t, and) (P the astoniishmeot of his be^rer^, Fei>. 10. 
condeimied these proceedings in tbe most pointed manner. He 
pronounced Ibem eontraiy, not oiriy to the spirit, but to the 
text of the gospel : it was not by aeverity, but by mildness, (hat 
men were to be brought into ttie fold of Christy and it was tbe 
duty of the bishops, not to seek the death, but to instruct tbe 
ignorance, of their misguided brethren. Men were at a loss to 
account for this discourse, whether it were spoBtaneous on the 
part of the jfriar, or bad been suggested to him by the policy 
of P^lip, or by the humanity of the cardinal, or by the re-- 
pugoance of the prelates. It made, however, a deep impres- 
sion ; tbe execution of the prisoners was suspended ; the questioe 
was again debated in the council ^ and five weeks elapsed be- luv. la. 
fore the advocates of sevmty could obtain permission to rekindle 
the fires of Smilhfield (1). 

It is not improbable that the revival of the persecution was' 
provoked by tbe excesses which were, at this time, committed by 
the fanaticism of some among the gospellers (2) , and by the detec^ 
tion of a new conspiracy which had been organized in the counties 
of Gandttfidge, Suffolk, and Norfolk. As soon as tbe ringleaders 
were arretted, and committed to the Tower, the magistrates recei- xar. is 
ved instructions to watch over the public peace in their respective 
districts ; to apprehend the propagators of seditioui reports, tbe Mar. sq. 
preachers of erroneous doctrine^ the procurers of secret meetings, 
and those vagabonds who had no visible means of subsistence \ to 
try, by virtue of a commission of oyer and terminer, the prasoners 
charged with murder, felony, and other civil offences ; and, with 
respect to tho^ accused of heresy, to reform them by admonition, 
but, if they eontinued obstipate, to send them, before the ordinary, 
that '^ they might by charitable instruction, be removed from their 
'*' naughty opinions, or be ordered according to the laws provided 
^^ in that behalf (3).'' In obedience to this circular, several of the 
preachers, with the most zealous of their disciples, were appre- 
hended, and transmitted to the bish(^, who, in general, declined 
the odious ta$ik of proceeding against themt on some occasions re* 
fusing, under different pretexts, to receive the prisoners, on others, 

(l^ SUype, iii. 809* qaisitioa, UiAt it took, the cpcniunce of spiritual 

(3) See examples in Strype, 3ld* S1S> . otfences from Xba ordinaiy. In effeet, the iaqai- 

(3) $trype»iii. 813.814. fiiiniet,ii.,Rec. 888. aitjon was pot intxpdaced into England hefore 

Biuruet teUs iis, ii. 347* and Hume gravely repeats the reign of £lizabisth» when the high commission 

the informatipq, c. jqpcyii.* that diis .vas an at> oourt was established on similar principles, and, 

tempt to iatrpdnce the Spanish inquisition. Hie in a short time* obtained and exercisecl the same 

difference was immense. Them^gistfates were here powers as the Spanish inqoisition. See thos^ 

commanded to aend spiritual offenders before powers in nymer^xvi. 391— SST* S46 — 551. 
th$ ordinary : it was the leading feature in the in- 
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suffering the charge to lie unheard, until it was forgotten; This 
reluctance of the prelates wad remarked by the lord treasurer, the 
May. marquess of Winchester, who complained to the council, and pro- 
10-34. (.ured a reprimand to be sent to Bonner, stating that the king and 
queen manrelled at his want of zeal and diligence, and requiring 
him to proceed according to law, for the advancement of God's 
glory, and the better preservation of the peace of the realm (1). The 
prelates no longer hesitated ; and of the prispners sent before them 
by the magistrates, many recanted, but many also refused to listen 
to their exhortations, and defied their authority. Conviction fol- 
lowed conviction -, and the fate of one victim served only to encou- 
rage others to imitate his constancy. To describe the sufferings of 
each individual would fatigue the patience, and torture the feelings 
of the reader ^ I shall therefore content myself with laying before 
him the last moments of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, the most 
distinguished among the English reformers. During the preceding 
reign they had concurred in sending the anabaptists to the stake : 
in the present they were compelled to suffer the same punishment 
which they had so recently inflicted. 

The history of the archbishop has been sufficiently detailed in the 
preceding pages. Ridley was born at Wilmontswick in Tynedale, 
A. B had studied at Cambridge, Paris, and Louvain, and, on his return 
^^^' to England, obtained preferment in the church by the favour of 
Cranmer. During the reign of Henry he imitated his patron, by 
conforming to the theological caprice of the monarch : but on the 
accession of Edward he openly avowed his sentiments, and gave 
A. >. his valuable aid to the metropolUan. His services were rewarded 
s^\ with the bishopric of Rochester, and, on the deprivation of Bonner, 
1^550. ^^^^ ^^^' ^^ London ^ and, as under Henry he had been employed 
^pr.i- to examine and detect sacramentaries, so, under the son of Henry, 
he sale in judgment at the condemnation of heretics (2). In learn- 
ing he was acknowledged superior to the other reformed prelates; 
and his refusal to avail himself of the permission to marry, though 
he condemned not the marriages of others, added to his reputation. 
Unfortunately his zeal for the new doctrines led him to support the 

(l) Fuxe,iii.308. Strype, iii. 317. Burnet, ii. wkich» they lud been sent before him. Foxe, iii. 

Rec. 385. From this reprimand, I have been 514.593. Several of the letters from the oooncil 

indined to doubt whether Bonner really deserved show that he stood in need of a stimnlos to goad 

all the odium which has been heaped upon him. him to the execution of this unwelcome office; 

It certainly fell to his lot, as bishop of London, and he complained much that he was compelied 

to condemn a great number of the gospellers : to try prisoners who were not of his own dio^ 

but I can find no proof that he was a persecutor cese. « I am," said he to Philpot, " right sorry 

from choice, or went in search of victims. They " for your trouble : neither would | you should 

were sent to him by the council, or by commis- " think that I am the cause thereof. I mairel 

sioners appointed by the council. Foxe, iii. 308. " that other men will trouble me with their mat- 

310. 333. 317. 838. 344. 533. 588. 660. 733. <' ters, but 1 must he obedient to my betters. 

Strype, iii. 339, 349 : and as the'law stood, he *< And I fear men speak of me otherwise than I 

could not refuse to proceed, and delirer them " deserve." Foxe, iii. 463. Of the council, the 

over to the civil power. He was, however, care- most active in these prosecutions, either from 

ful in the proceedings to exact from the priso- choice, or from duty, was the muqaeas of Win< 

ners, and to pnt on record, the names of the per- Chester. See Foxe, iii. 303. 308. 817. 

sons by whom, and a statement of the reasons for ■ (3) State Papers, i. 843. Wilk, Con. ir. 45, 
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Ireasonable projects of Northamberland ; and bis celebrated sermon a. ». 
against the ciaims of Mary and Elizabetl^ftirnished sufficient ground j^y^ ». 
for his committal to the Tower. There he had the weakness to be- 
tray his conscience by conforming to the ancient worship : but his 
apostacy was severely lashed by the pen of Bradford -, and Ridley^ 
by his speedy repentance and subsequent resolution, consoled and 
edified his afflicted brethren (1). 

Latimer, at the commencement of his career, displayed little of 
that strength of mind, or that stubbornness of opinion, which we 
expect to find in the man who aspires to the palm of martyrdom. 
fie first attracted notice by the violence of his declamations against 
Melanclhon and the German reformers ^ then professed himself 
their disciple and advocate ^ and ended by publicly renouncing their 
doctrine, at the command of Cardinal Wolsey. Two years had not a. d. 
elapsed, before he was accused of re-asserting what he had abjured. ^^^' 
The archbishop excommunicated him for contumacy ; and a tardy 
and reluctant 8l>]uration saved him from the stake. Again he re- a. ». 
lapsed ; but appealed from the bishops to the king. Henry rejected «^\^ 
the appeal ; and Latimer on his knees acknowledged his error, '^'^ 
craved pardon of the convocation, and promised amendment (2). 
He had, however, powerful friends at court. Bulls the king's phy- 
sician^ Cromwell the vicar-general, and Anne Boleyn the queen 
consort. By the last he was retained as chaplain. Henry heard him 
preach ; and, delighted with the coarseness of his invectives against 
the papal authority, gave him the bishopric of Worcester. In this a. ». 
situation he wtis cautious not to offend by too open an avowal of his '^'^' 
opinions : but the debate on the six articles put his orthodoxy to the 
lest *, and with Cranmer he ventured to oppose the doctdne, but ^- »• 
had not the good fortune with Cranmer to lull the suspicion, of the ^ 
royal theologian. Henry was, however, satisfied with his resigna*- joiy i. 
tion of the bishopric, and suffered him sliil to officiate as vicar of 
St. Bride's. Yet there he contrived to involve himself in new diffi- 
culties. He was brought with Crome and other gospellers before ^.d. 
Ihe royal commissioners. They boldly avowed their belief, and pe< ^1*"^ 
rished for it at the stake : he disguised his under evasive and ambi- J^y ic- 
guous language, which, though it deceived no one, saved him from 
the fate of his colleagues (3). He was permitted to languish in (Pri- 
son, till the death of the king, and the accession of Edward, restored 
him to liberty, and recalled him to court. As preacher to the infant 
monarch, he lashed with apparent indifference the vices of all clas- 
ses of men ; inveighed with intrepidity against the abuses which 
already disfigured the new church \ and painted in the most hideous, 

' (1) " He neyer after poUatcd himself with (2) Foxe, iii. S79- 383. Wilk. Con. iii. 748, 
that filthy dregs of anti«christian lenrice." Foxe, 749. 

Hi. 836. (3) See Slate Papers io the reignof Ueu/«^ VIII., 

i. p. 84«. 48. 50. 

IV. 23 
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or mo6t iudicrouft colours the praotioes of Ihe ancient worstiip. His 
eloquence was bold and Yehement, bul- poured fortb in coarse and 
sarcastic language, and seasoned with quaint conceits, low jests, 
and buffoonery. Such, however, as it was, it gratified the taste of 
his hearers ; and the very boys in the streets, as he proceeded to 
preach, would follow at his heels, exclaiming, ^^ have at them, 
^^ father Latimer, have at them." But it was his misfortune, as it 
was that of Ridley, to abandon, on some occasions, theological for 
political subjects. During the reign of Edward, he treated in the 
pulpit the delicate question of the succession, and pronounced it 
better that God should take away the ladies Mary and Eliabeili, 
than that, by marrying foreign princes, they should endanger the 

^. „. existence of the reformed church. The same seal probably urged 

g^^-j him to similar imprudence in the beginning oCMary's reign, when 
he was imprisoned, by order of the council, on a chaise of sedi- 
tion (1). 

A. D. From the Tower Granmer, Ridley, and Latimer, after the in- 

iil^f^o. surrection of Wyat, were conducted to Oxford, and ordered to confer 
on controverted points with the deputies of the convocation and of 

ikpr. IS. the two universities. The disputation was held in public on three 
successive days. Granmer was severdy pressed with passages from 
the fathers ; Ridley maintained his former reputation ; and Latimer 
excused himself on the plea of old age, of disuse of the Latin 
tongue, and of weakness of memory. In conclusion, Weston the 
moderator decided in favour of his own church ; and the hall re- 
sounded with cries of '' vincit Veritas : " but the prisoners wrote in 
their own vindication to the queen, maintaining that they had been 
silenced by the noise, not by the arguments, of their opponents, (2). 

Api* 20. Two days later they were again called before Weston ^ and, on 
their refusal to conform to the established church, were pronoun- 
ced obstinate heretics. From thafc moment they lived in daily ex- 
j,. s. pectation of the fate which awaited them : but eighteen months 

s!^^A*2. ^^^ suffered to elapse before Brookes, bishop of Gloucester, as pa- 
pal subdelegate, and Martin and Story as royal commissioners, ar- 
rived at Oxford, and summoned the archbishop before them (3). 
The provisions of the canon law were scrupulously observed ^ Gran- 

Sept. 11. mer had been served, as a matter of form, with a citation to answer 
before the pontiff in the course of eighty days ; a distinction which 
he owed to his office of archbishop : his companions, having ap- 

sept. 30. peared twice before the bishops of Lincoln, Gloucester, and Bristol, 

(l) Strype, iii. l3l. Foxe, iii. 38S. Coll. No. 60. let. 3. This is an exact coanterpart 

^2) Graamer, ia his letter to tlie council, sajs : to the complaints of the catholics respecting simi* 

** I never koewe nor heard of a more confused lar disputations in the time of Edward. 

** disputation in all my life. For albeit there (3) From the proceedings it appears that Craii- 

'< was oneappoynted to dispute agaynste me, yet mer had been arraigned for high treason, had 

'< every man spake hys mynde, and brought pleaded guilty, and had reeeived judgment. He 

'< forth what hym liked without order, and such said, he had confessed more than was true. Foxe 

" liast was made, that no answer covdd be suf- apud Wordsworth, iii. 533- 
" fered to be given." letters of Martyrs in Eman. 
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as commissioDers of the legate, and twice refused to renounce their 
opinions, were degraded from the priesthood, and detivered to the 
secular power. It was in vain that Soto, an eminent Spanish divide^ Oct. i. 
laboured to shake their resolution. Latimer refused to see him : 
Ridley was not convinced by his reasoning (1). At the stake, to 
shorten their sufferings, bags of gunpowder were suspended from 
their necks. Latimer expired almost the moment that the fire was oct/ is. 
kindled ; but Ridley was doomed to suffer the most excruciating 
torments^ To hasten his death, his brother-in-law had almost co- 
vered him with fagots : but the pressure checked the pi^ress of 
(he flames, and the lower extremities of the victim were consumed, 
while the more vital parts remained untouched. One of the by-* 
slanders, hearing him repeatedly exclaim, that ^' he could not 
^' burn," opened the pile ; and an explosion of gunpowder almost 
immediately extinguished his life. It is said that the spectators 
were reconciled to these horrors, by the knowledge that every at-* 
tempt had been previously made to save the victims from the 
slake (2) : the constancy with which they suffered consoled the sor^ 
row , and animated the zeal, of their disciples. 

From the window of his cell the archbishop had seen his two 
friends led to execution. At the sight his resolution began to waver; 
and he let fall some hints of a willingness to relent, and of a desire 
to confer with the legate (3). But in a short time he recovered the Note. 
tranquillity of his mind, and addressed, in defence of his doctrine, 
a long letter to the queen ; which at her request was answered by 
cardinal Pole (4). At Rome, on the expiration of the eighty days, i^^* 39. 
the rpyal proctors demanded judgment ; and Paul, in a private con- Dee. a. 
sistory, pronounced the usual sentence (5). The intelligence of this 
proceeding awakened the terrors of the archbishop. He had not the 
fortitude to look death in the face. To save his life he feigned him- 
self a convert to the established creed, openly condemned his past 
delinquency, and, stifling the remorse of his conscience, in seven 
successive instruments abjured the faith which he had taught, and 
approved of that which he had opposed. He first presented his 
submission toUhe council ; and, as that submission was expressed in 
ambiguous language, replaced it by another in more ample form. 
When the bishops of London and Ely arrived to perform the cere- Feb. 1 4. 
mony of his degradation, he appealed from the judgment of the 
pope to a general council : but, before the prelates left Oxford, he Feb. is. 

(1) Alter ne loqai quidem cam eo Toluit; cam tlo dederat, eiqae veniam Polos ab ipsa retina 
altero est locutas, sed nihil profecit, Pole to impetravcrat. Duditb, inter cp. Poli, 1. 143. 
Philip, V. 47. (4) The letter and answer may be seen in 

/a\ t\ •■!• !• • ... *_ -iv Foxe, iii. 543> Strvpe's Cranmer, App. 206. Le 

(2) De ilhs sappliciam est samptom, non Uh- q_j,j j Zgg '^ '^* 

benter. atferunt.spectantepopalo.cam cognitam ^ 'g^ j ^^,,,1,^^,, ^ ^^ q^.^j^ 

^i^J'ie'rti^ilwr'*'^' "^ FoU iii. 836. Mach confSsion has arisen f"m 

salatem pertineret. Ibid. erroneoas dates in Foxe, iii. 544. The citation 

(3) Is non ita se pertinacem ostendit, aitqae was scnred on Wednesday the Uth of Sept. The 
se cupere mecam loqai. Ibid. Nagnam spam ini- eighty days expired on the 29th of November. 
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sent (hem two other papers *, by the first of which he submitted to 
all the statutes of the realm respecting the supremacy and other 
subjects, promised to live in quietness and obedience to the royal 
authority, and submitted his boolc on the sacrament to the judg- 
ment of the church and of the next general council ; in the second 
he professed to beliete on all pmnts, and particularly respecting 
the sacraments, as the catholic church then did believe, and always 
lud believed from the beginning (1). To Ridley and Latimer life 
had been offered,, on condition that they should recant : but when 
the question was put, whether the same favour might be granted to 
Cranmer, it was decided by the council in the negative. His politi- 
cal offences, it was said, might be overlooked ; "but he had been the 
cause of the schism in the reign of Henry, and the author of (he 
change of rdigion in the reign of Edward ; and such offences re- 

Feb, 24. quired that he should suffer ^^ for ensample's salLe (2)." The writ 
was directed to the mayor or bailiffs of Oxford, the day of execu- 
tion was fixed : still he cherished a hope of pardon ; and in a fifth 
recantation, as full and explicit as the most zealous of his adver- 
saries could wish, declared that he was not actuated by fear or 
favour, but ttiat he abjured the erroneous doctrines which he had 
formerly maintained, for the discharge of bis own conscience, and 
the instruction of others (3). This paper was accompanied with a 
letter to Cardinal Pole, in which he begged a respite during a few 
days, that he might have leisure to give to the world a more con- 
vincing proof of his repentance, and might do away, before his 
death, the scandal given by his past conduct (4). This prayer was 

Mar. II. cheerfiiliy granted by the queen ] and Cranmer in a sixth confession 
acknowledged, that he had been a greater persecutor of the church 
than Paul, and wished that like Paiil he might be able to make 
amends. He could not rebuild what he h^d destroyed : but, as the 
penitent thief on the cross, by the testimony of his lips, obtained 
mercy, so he (Cranmer) trusted that, by this offering of his lips, he 
^ should moive the clemency of the Almighty. He was unworthy of 
favour, and worthy not only of temporal but of eternal punishment. 
He had offended against king Henry and queen Catherine : he was 
the cause and author of the divorce, and, in consequence, dso of 
the evils which resulted from it. He had blasphemed against the 
sacrament, had sinned against Heaven, and had deprived men of 

(l) The submilMions are in Strype, iii. 233> blicque et amende honorable «t volontaire. 

234 v^he appeal in Foxe, ui. 556- Noailles, v. 3l9. In the cooncil'book we naeet 

^2) Strprpe's Crajuner, 385> with two entries, one of March iS* the olber of 

(3) This Kcantation is in Foxe, iii. S59 March 16> by which the printers RydaU and Copc> 

(4; II euvoya prier M. le cardiii9l Polns de land are ordered io give up the printed copies of 

diffierer pour quclques jours son execution, espe* Cranmer's recantation to Cawoode,*the queen's 

rant que Oieu I'inspireroit cependant : de qnoi printer, that they may be burnt. These orders 

ceste royne et susdit Cardinal furent fort ayses, from the dates appear to refer to the fifth recan- 

<sstimans que |)ar I'exemple de sa repentance pu- tation. Perhaps RydaU and Copeland had invaded 

hlique la religion en sera fdns fortifi^ en ce the privilege of the queen's printer. 

royauhae : ayant depuis foict une oonfinsion pu> . 
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the benefits to be derived from the eucharisi. In conclusion, he 
conjured the pope to forgive his offences against the apostolic see, 
the king and queen to pardon his transgressions against them, the 
whole realm, the universal church, lo take pity of his wretched soul, 
and God to look on him with mercy at the hour of his death (1). 
He had undoubtedly flattered himself that this humble tone, these 
expressions of remorse, these cries for mercy, would move the heart 
of the queen. She, indeed, little suspecting the dissimulation which 
had dictated them, rejoiced at the conversion of the sinner ^ but she 
had also persuaded herself, or been persuaded by others, that pub- 
lic justice would not allow her to save him from tlie punishment 
to which he had been condemned. 

At length the fatal morning arrived : at an early hour, Garcina, mu. 31. 
a Spanish friar, who had frequently visited the prisoner since his 
condemnation, came, not to announce a pardon, but to comfort and 
prepare him for the last trial. Entertaining no suspicion of his nn- 
cerity, Garcina submitted to his consideration a paper, which ho 
advised him to read at the stake, as a public testimony of his re- 
pentance. It consisted of five parts : a request that the spectators 
would pray with him ; a form of prayer for himself^ an exhortation 
to others to lead a virtuous life \ a direction to declare the queen's 
right to the crown ; and a confession of faith, with a retractation of 
the doctrine in his book on the eucharist. Cranmer, having dis- 
sembled so long, did not hesitate to carry on the deception. He 
transcribed and signed (he papery and, giving one copy to the 
Spaniard, retained the other for his own use. But when the friar 
was gone, he appears to have made a second copy, in which, enr 
tirely omitting the fourth article, the declaration of the queen's 
right, he substituted, in lieu of the confession contained in the fifth, 
a disavowal of the six retractations which he had already made (2). 
Of his motives we can judge only from his conduct. I^obably he 
now considered himself donbly armed. If a pardon were an- ^ 
nounced, he might take the benefit of it, *and read the original pa- 
per : if not, by reading the copy he would disappoint the expecta* 
tions of his adversaries, and repair the scandal which he had given 
to his brethren. At the appointed hour the procession set forward, 
and, on account of the rain, halted at the church of St. Mary, where 

(1) See it in SCrjpe, iii. 3S5. " fear of death, and to save my life, if it might 

(2) Compare Foxe, iii. SS9, with Strype, iii. " be : and that is, all snch bills and pap«m 
336. To extenoate the fall of Cranmer, bis friends "as I have written or si^ed with my band 
have said that eiAer these recantations are for- " since my degradation, wherein I bare writ* 

£ tries, or that be was seduced to make them by ** ten many things nntrae " '* Always hi- 

e uithl promises of persons sent from the ** tberto I have been a bater of falsehood 

ooart for that porpose. Bnt tbis pretence is re« « and a lover of simplicity, and never bafbte 

futed by bis last speech, and gives the lie to his "this time have 1 dissembled." These words 

own solemn declaration ; for, instead of making certainly amount to an acknowledgment that be 

any sncb apology for himself, be owns that his had written snch recantations, tbongb no promise 

confessioDS proceeded from a wish to save his of life had been made to him *. indeed, it is evi 

life. *<! renounce and refuse them, as things dent from Noiilles, v. 31 9, that he did not openly 

" written with my hand, contrary to the truth ask for mercy, though he hoped to obtain it. 
** which I thpugbt in my heaxt } and wrincn for 
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the sermon was preached by Dr. Gole. Cranmer stood on a platform 
opposite the pulpit, appearing, as a spectator writes, '^ the yery 
^'in^age of sorrow/' His foce was bathed in tears; his eyes were 
sometimes raised to heaven, sometimes fixed through shame on the 
earth. At the conclusion of the sermon he began to read his paper, 
and was heard with profound silence till he came to the fifth ar- 
ticle. But when he recalled all his former recantations, rejected the 
papal authority, and confirmed the doctrine contained in his boolr, 
he was interrupted by the murmurs and agitation of the audience. 
The lord Williams called to him to '' remember himself, and play 
^* the Christian." ^' I do,'' replied Cranmer ; '^ it is now too late to 
^* dissemble. I must now speak the truth." As soon as order could 
be restored, he was conducted to the stake, declaring that he had 
nerer changed his belief; that his recantations had been wrung 
from him by the hope of life; and that, ^* as his hand had ofliended 
*^ by writing contrary to his heart, it should be the first to receive 
^' its punishment." When the fire was kindled, to the surprise of 
the spectators, he thrust his hand into the flame, exclaiming, ^^ this 
^^hath offended." His suflierings were short; the flames rapidly 
ascended above his head ; and he expired in a few moments. The 
catholics consoled their disappointment by invectives against his 
insincerity and falsehold; the protestants defended his memory by 
maintaining that his constancy at the stake had atoned for his 
apostacy in the prison (1). 

Historians are divided with respect to the part which Pole acted 
during these horrors. Most are willing to acquit him entirely; a 
few. Judging from the influence which he was supposed to possess, 
have allotted to him a considerable share of the blame. In a con- 
fidential letter to the cardinal of Augsburgh he has unfolded to us 
bis own sentiments without reserve. He will not, he says, deny that 
there may be men, so addicted to the most pernicious errors them- 
selves, and so apt to seduce others, that they may Justly be put to 
death, in the same manner as we amputate a limb to preserve the 
whole body. But this is an extreme case : and, even when it hap- 
pens, every gentler remedy should be applied before such punish- 
ment is inflicted. In i^eneral, lenity Is to be preferred to severity ; 
and the bishops should remember that they are fathers as well as 
Judges, and ought to show the tenderness of parents, even when 
they are compelled to punish. This has always been his opinion ; 
it was that of his colleagues who presided with him at the council 



(1) See. a most interesting narratiTe by an tended ihat the serenth of these is a forgery, 

eye-witness, in Strype's Cranmer, 384* The seven because it is contrary to his declaration at his 

recantations of Cranmer were published by Ca- death : bat the same reasoti would prore that they 

woode, with Bonner's approbation, under the were all forgeries, for he then reroked them all. 

title of" All the submyssions and recantations of But that he actually wrote and subscribed a se- 

" Thomas Cranmer, late arcbebyshop of Canter- Tenth, is eyident from Foxe (Acts and Mon. 559), 

•< bnrye, truly set forth in Latyn and English, and, as he gave a copy so subscribed to Garcina, 

'< agreeable to the originalles, wrytlen and sub- why should we doubt that it was that which wa& 

" scribed with his own Ijand." It has been pre- published as such? 
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of Treot, and also of the prdales who composed that assembly (1). 
His conduct in England was conformable to these professions. On dk. u. 
the deprivation of Granmer he was appointed archbishop; and his 
consecration tooJk place on the day after the death of his predeces- 
sor (2). From that moment the persecution ceased in the diocese of a. d. 
Canterbury. Pole- found sufficient exercise for his zeal in reforming Biar. 22. 
the clergy, riepairing the churches, and re-establishing the ancient 
discipline. His severity was exercised against the dead rather than 
the living ; and his delegates, when they visited the universities in 
his name, ordered the bones of Bucer and Fagtus, two foreign 
divines, who had taught the new doctrines at Cambridge, to be 
taken up and burnt. But his moderation displeased the more zealous ; a. >. 
they called in question his orthodoxy ; and in the last year of his life m„. j^ 
(perhaps to reftite the calumny), he issued a commission for the ^ ]^ 
prosecution of heretics within his diocese. Five persons were con- • 
demned : four months afterwards they suffered, but at a time when 
the cardinal lay on his death-bed, and was probably ignorant of 
their fate (3). 

It had at first been hoped that a few of these barbarous exhibitions 
would silence the voices of the preachers, and check the diffusion 
of their doctrines. In general they produced conformity to the 
established worship : but they also encouraged hypocrisy and per- 
jury. It cannot be doubted that among the higher classes there were 
some who retained an attachment to the doctrines which they pro- 
fessed under Edward, and to which they afterwards returned under 
Elizabeth. Yet it will be useless to seek among the names of the 
sufferers forasingle individual of rank, opulence, or importance (4). 
All of this description embraced, or pretended to embrace, the 
ancient creed : the victims of persecution, who dared to avow their 
real sentiments, were found only in the lower walks of life. Of the 
reformed clergy a few suffered : some, who were already in prison, 
and some whose zeal prompted them to brave the authority of the 
law. Others, who aspired not to the crown of martyrdom, preferred 
to seek an asylum in foreign climes. The Lutheran, protestants 
refused to receive them, because they were heretics, rejecting the 
corporeal presence in the sacrament (5) : but they met with a cordial 

(1) Pnli epist. iv. 156. See alsoioFoxe, iii. (4) Periiapfi I sboald except sir John Ckeke, 

659» Bonner's letter to him of Dec. 26> 1556. preceptor to the late king, and to many of the 

which shows that the cardinal disapproved of nobifaty. Yet I suspect that his incarceration was 

some of Bonner's proceedings against the refor* for some other canse than religion, as he was 

men. apprehended and brought from the Low Countries 

(2^ It has been said that Pole hastened the in company wiUi sir Peter Carew. However, 

death of Cranmer, that he might get possession Fe<^enham, dean of St. Paul's, prevailed on him 

of the archbishopric. But the life of Cranmer, to conform ; and, to show his sincerity, he per* 

after his deprivation, could be no obstacle. The suaded, after several discussions, twenty eight 

fact is, that Pole procured several respites for other prisoners to follow his example, and sat on 

Granmer, and thus prolonged his life. Noailles, the bench at the trial of some others.* He died 

V. 319. Dudith. inter ep. Voki, i. 43. the next year, if we may believe the reformed 

(3) Wilk. Con. iv. 173. 174. Foxe, iii. 750. It writers, of remorse for his apoatacy. See Strype. 

is a mistake to suppose that inquisitors of here- iii. 315* R«c. 186-— 189. and a letter from Priuli 



tical pravity were appointed by Pole in the con- inter ep. Poli, v. 346' 
vocation of 1558' See Wllkinsiv. 156- (5) Vociferanlem n 



iiyirtyres Anglicos esse mar- 
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welcome from the disciples of Calvin and Zvioglius, and obtained 
permission to open churches in Strasburgh, Frankfort, Basle, Ge- 
neva, Aran, and Zurich. Soon, ' however, the demon of discord 
interrupted the harmony of the exiles. Each followed his own 
judgment; some retained with pertinacity the book of common 
prayer and the articles of religion published under Edward ; others, 
deriving new lights from the society of foreign religionists, de- 
manded a form of service less defiled with superstition ; and, with 
this view, adopted in their full extent the rigid principles of the 
Genevan theology. Dissension, reproaches, and schisms, divided 
the petty churches abroad, and from them extended to the reformed 
ministers at home. The very prisons became theatres of controversy ; 
force was occasionally required to restrain the passions of the con- 
tending parties ; and the men who lived in the daily'expectation of 
being summoned to the stake for their denial of the ancient creed, 
found leisure to condemn and revile each other for difference of 
opinion respecting the use of habits and ceremonies, and the abstruse 
mysteries of grace and predestination (1). 

The persecution continued till the death of Mary. Sometimes 
milder counsels seemed to prevail ; and on one occasion all the 
prisoners were discharged on the easy condition of taking an oath 
to be true to God and the queen (2), But these intervals were short; 
and, after some suspense, the spirit of intolerance was sure to re- 
sume the ascendency. Then new commissions were issued by the 
crown (3). The magistrates were careful to fulfil their instructions ; 
and the council urged the bishops ^' to reclaim the prisoners, or to 
^^ deal with them according to law.'' The reformed writers have 
described, in glowing colours, the sufferings, and sought to multiply 
the number, of the victims ; while the catholics have maintained 
that the reader should distrust the exaggerations of men heated with 
enthusiasm and exasperated by oppression ; and that from the cata- 
logue of the martyrs should be expunged the names of aU who were 
condemned as felons or traitors, or who died peaceably in their beds^ 
or who survived the publication of their martyrdom, or who would 
for their heterodoxy have been sent to the stake by the reformed 
prelates themselves, had they been in possession of the power (4)<, 
Yet these deductions will lake but little from the infamy of the 
measure. After every allowance it will be found that, in the space 
of four years, almost two hundred persons perished in the flames for 
religious opinion ; a number, at the contemplation of which the 
mind is struck with horror, and learns to bless the legislation of a 
more tolerant age, in which dissent from established forms, though 

tyres diaboli. Helancthoa apad Heylin, 250. Pet. (3) See similar commissions under Edward^ 

^*/*7V**'^' Rymer, xv. 181—183. 250—252. Many were 

(0 Vhanux, u, 44. also issued under Elizabelb. 

(2) Strype, iii. 307. Foxc, iii. 6«0. (4) See the second part of note (P). 
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in some countries still paoislied witb ciYil disabilities, is nowhere 
liable to the penalties of death. 

If anything could be urged in eitenuatton of these cruelties, it 
must have been the proTocafion given by the ref<Hrmers. The soe-^ 
cesdon of a catholic sovereign had depriyed Ihem of office and 
power : had suppressed the English senice, the idol of their aifec* 
tions ; and had re-established the ancient worship, which they deemed 
antichristian and idolatrous. Disappointment embittered thdr zeal; 
and enthusiasm sanctified their intemperance. They heaped on the 
queen, her bishops, and her religion, ievery indecent and irritating 
epithet which language could supply. Her clergy could not exercise 
their functions without danger to their liyes-, a dagger was thrown 
at one priest in the pulpit -, a gun was discharged at another ; and 
several wounds were inflicted on a third, while he administered the 
communion in his church. The chief supporters of the treason of 
Northumberland, the most active among the adherents of Wyat, 
professed the reformed creed : an impostor was suborned to per- 
sonate Edward yi.(l) ; apretended spirit, in reality a young woman 
called Elizabeth Croft, published denunciations against the queen, 
ft*om a hole in a wall ; some congregations prayed for her death ; 
tracts filled with libellous and treasonable matter were transmitted 
from the exiles in Germany (2) ; and successjive insurrections were 
planned by the fugitives in France.^ It is not improbable that such 
excesses would have considerable influence with statesmen, who 
might deem it expedient to suppress sediiUon by prosecution for 
heresy \ but I am inclined to believe that the queen herself was not 
actuated so much by motives of policy as of conscience ; that she had 
imbibed the same intolerant opinion, which Granmer and Ridley 
laboured to instil into the young mind of Edward : '*' that, as Moses 
^' ordered blasphemers to be put to death, so it was the duty of a 
^^ christian prince, and more so (tf one who bore the title of defender 
'^ of the faith, to eradicate the cockle from the field of God's church, 
^' to cut out the gangrene, that it might not. spread to the sounder 
^' parts (3).'' In this principle both parties seem to have agreed: 
the only difference between them regarded its application, as oflen 
as it affected themselves. 

(1) His name was Fethentone. For the first purpose Elixabetli, in a commission for the bani> 
offence he was publicly vrhipped ; for the r«pe- xng of heretics, to sir Nicholas Bacon, aays*, 
lition of it was executed as a traitor. Stowe, 696. *' uey hare been justly declared heretics* and 
•2S. Noailies says falsely, that he was torn to « therefore, as coinq»t members to he cut ofT 
pieces by four horses, as traitors were sometimes *' from the rest of the flock of Christ, leal they 
in France, v. 31$. ** should corrupt others professing the truo< 

(2) If scurrility and calumny form the merit «* christian foith,.... we, therefore, accofding to 
of a libel, it will be difficult to find anything to ** regal function and office, minding the ezecu- 
rival these publications. The reader will meet « tioo of justice, in this hdialf, require you to 
with some samples in Strype, iii. 2&1, 353. 338. '* award and make out our writ of execution/' 
388. 410. 480. ^ Rym. xt. 740. And again, Hos igitnr ut 

(3) Thus Edward was made to say, Etsi regi- aelator jnstitiss et fidei cathoUcae defensor, Tokn* 

bus quidem omnibua nobb tamen qui tesqne .,.. higusmodi haereses et errores uhique 

fidei defensor peculiari quodam titulo vocitamur, (quantum in nobis est) eradicwe et extirpare, ac 

maximae pra; casteris curse esse debet, to eradicate haereticos sic convictos animadversione condigna 

the cockle, etc. Rym. xv. J 82. 250. To the same- pnniri, etc. Id. xv. 741. 
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' But it is now time to turn from tliese cruellies to the aflfairs of 
state. The French ambassador, wheti he congratulated Philip on 
the marriage, had been ordered to express ah ardent wish' for the 
continuation of the amity between England and France ; and the 
new king, aware of the declaration of Henry, that he had no league 
but that of friendship with Mary, coldly replied, that he should 
liefer think of drawing the nation into a war, as long as it was for 
its interest to preserve peace. This ambiguous answer alarmed the 
French cabinet : it was expected that England would in a short time 
Aiake common cause with Spain and the Netherlands against France; 
and Noailles was informed that his sovereign had no objection to a 
negotiation for a general peace, provided the first motion did not 
appear to originate fh)m him. Mary offered her mediation ; Pole 
and Gardiner solicited the concurrence of Charles and Henry ; and 
the two monarchs, after much hesitation, gave their consent. But 
pride, or policy, induced them to affect an indifference which they 
did not feel. Many weeks passed in useless attempts by each to draw 
from the other some intimation of the terms to which he would 
consent ; and as many moire were lost in deciding on the persons of 
the negotiators, because etiquette required that all employed b^ the 
one should be of equal rank with those employed by his opponent. 

May 23. At length the congress opened at Marque, within the English pale ; 
where the cardinal, Gardiner, Arundel, and Paget, appeared as the 
representatives of Mary, the mediating sovereign. It was soon 
found that a treaty was impracticable : Charles would not abandon 
the interests of his ally Philibert duke of Savoy ^ and Henry would 
not restore the dominions of that prince, unless he were to receive 
Milan from the emperor. Yet the necessities of the belligerent 

Jane 8. powcrs imperiously required a cessation of war-, and the English 
ministers, at the conclusion of the congress, returned with the per- 
suasion, that, notwithstanding the insuperable objections to a 
peace, it would not be diffidult to conclude a truce for several 

Tsse y^^i which was accordingly accomplished a few months after- 

Feb. 6. wards(l). 

From the moment of his arrival in England, Philip had sought 
to ingratiate himself with the natives. He had conformed to the na- 
tional customs, and appeared to be delighted with the national 
amusements. He endeavoured to attach the leading men to his in- 
terest, by the distribution among them of pensions from his own 
purse, under the decent pretence of rewarding the services render- 
ed to his wife during the insurrection ; and, throwing aside the 
hauteur and reserve of the Spanish character, he became courteous 
and affable, granting access to every suitor, even to those in the 
humblest condition of life, and dismissing all with answers, expres- 

(i) See the despatches of Noailles through the whole of vol. iv. 



i. 
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sive of his sympathy, if not promissory of his support. In the go- 
Yernmeot of the realm he appeared fio( to take any active part; and, 
^hen favours were conferred, was careful to attribute them to the 
bounty of the queen, claiming for himself no other merit than that 
of a well-wisher and intercessor. But he laboured in vain. The 
antipathy of the English was not to be subdued ; personally, indeed, 
he was always treated with respect, but his attendants met with 
daily insults and injuries; and when, in answer to their complaints, 
he referred them to the courts of law for redress, they replied that 
JusUce was not to be obtained against the natives, through the dila- 
tory form of the proceedings, and the undisguised partiality of the 
judges (1). 

Under these circumstances the Icing grew weary of his stay in 
England, and his secret wishes were aided by letters from his fli- 
ther, who, wearied out with disease and the cares of government, 
earnestly entreated him to return ^ but the queen, believing herself 
in a state to give him' an heir to his dominions, extorted from him 
a promise not to leave her, till after her expected delivery. The 
delusion was not confined to herself and Philip ; even the females 
of her family and her medical attendants entertained the same 
opinion. Preparations were made; public prayers were ordered 
for her safety, and that of her child ; her physicians were kept in 
daily attendance ; ambassadors were named to announce the impor- 
tant intelligence to foreign courts ; and even letters were written ^7 ^8. 
beforehand, with blank spaces which might afterwards be filled up 
with the sex of the child and the date of the birth (2). Week after 
week passed away : still Mary's expectations were disappointed; and 
it was generally believed that she was in the same situation with the 
lady Ambrose Dudley, who very recently had mistaken for preg- 
nancy a slate of disease. But the midwife, contrary to her own 
conviction, thought proper to encourage the hopes of the king and 
queen ; and, on a supposition of miscalculation of time, two more 
months were suffered to elapse before the delusion was removed (3). 
Sometimes it was rumoured that Mary bad died in child-bed; some- 
times that she had been delivered of a son ; her enemies indulged 
in sarcasms, epigrams, and lampoons ; and the public mind was 
kept in a constant state of suspense and expectation. At last, the ^^^ 
royal pair, relinquishing all hope, proceeded in state from Hamp- 
ton-court through London to Greenwich ; whence Philip, after a 
short stay, departed for Flanders. He left the queen with every de-^P'*^- 

(l) MS. Report of Soriano to the Venet. in the beginning of I558f and Philip wrote to 

Senate. her on Jan. 21 > that the announcement of her 

(3) Those addressed to the emperor, the kings pregnancy was ** the best news which he had 

of France, Hungary, Bohemia, to several queens, ** received in alleviation of his grief for the loss 

and to the Uoge of Venice, are still in the State « of Calais." See Apnnlamientos para la Historia 

Paper office. See transcripts for the new Rymer, del Roy Don Felipe II, por Don Thomas Gonza- 

353, 4. lez, p. 4. The documents quoted in this work arc 

(3) The queen yielded again to this delusion at Simancas. 
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monstratton of aUachmeDt, and recoramended her in slrong terms 
lo the care of cardinal Pole (t). 

Mary consoled her grief for the absence of her husband by de^ 
Yoling Ihe more early part of each day to practices of charily and 
devotion, and the aAernoon to affairs of state, to which she gave 
such attention as in a short time injured her health. The king, 
though occupied by the war wi(h France, continued to exercise 
considerable influence in the government of the kingdom. He 
mainbined a continual correspondence with the ministers ; and no 
appointment was made, no measure was carried into execution, 
without his previous knowledge and consent (2). Before bis depar- 
ture, he had reluctantly acquiesced in the wish of the queen, wlio, 
considering the impoverished state of the church, judged it her - 
duty to restore to it such ecclesiastical property, as during the late 
reigns had been vested in the crown. She had renounced the su-- 
premacy, could she retain the wealth which resulted from the 
assumption of that authority? She saw the clergy suffering under 
the pressure of want, was she not bound to furnish relief out of 
that portion of their property which still remained in her hands? 
Her ministers objected the amount of her debts, the poverty of the 
exchequer, and the necessity of supporting the dignity of thecrown^ 
but she replied, that '^ slie set more by the salvation of her soul, 
^^ than by ten such crowns." On the opening of the parliament, to 
relieve the apprehensions of the other possessors of church pro- 
perty, a papal bull was read, confirming the grant already made by 
the legate, and, for greater security, excepting it from the opera- 
tion of another bull recently issued: after which Gardiner explained 
to the two houses the wants of the clergy and of the crown, and the 
solicitude of the queen to make adequate provision for both. He 
spoke that day and the next, with an ability and eloquence that ex- 
cited universal applause (3). But the exertion was too great for his 
debilitated frame. His health had long been on the decline : at his 
return from the house on the second day, he repaired to his cham- 
T^Y^ t% ber, and, having lingered three weeks, expired. His death was a 
subject of deep regret to Mary, who lost in Jiim a most able, 
faithful, and zealous servant ; but it was hailed with joy by the 
French ambassador, the factious, and the reformers, who considered 
him as the chief support of her government (4). During his illness 
he edified all around him by his piety and resignation, often 6b- 

(1) NoaiUes, iv. 331- 334. ▼. 13. SO. 77. 83. (2) PoH ep. v. 41. 44. 

99. 136. Hichde's memoir to the senate, MSS. (3) His doobos diebiu iU mihi tisos est aoa 

fiarberini, l30fi. The cabinet, after his departure, modo sejpsom iis rebos saperasse, c^oibiia caateros 

consiated of the cardinal, wl^never he coald and superare solet, ingenio, elo<iaentia, pradentia, 

' would attend (for he objeclad to meddle in tern* pietate, sed etiam ipsas soi corporis yires. Fole 

p<Mral matters), the chancellor and treasurer, the to IliUip, v. 46' From this and simihr paaaaps 

earls of Arundel and Pembroke, the bishop of in the letters of Pole, I cannot believe that that 

Ely and lord Paget, Rot^ester, and Petre, the se- jealousy existed between him ^ and Gardin^. 

cretary. See the instrument of appointment in which it has pleased some historiaaa to sappoa*. 

Burnet, iii. Rec. 356. (4) See note (P). 
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senring, '^ I bave sinned witb Peter, but have not yet learned to 
^^ weep bitterly witb Peter (1)/' By his will he bequeathed all his 
property to his royal mistress, with a reqaest thai she woald pay 
his debts, and prof ide for his servants. It proved but an inconside- 
rable sum ', though his enemies had accused him of having amassed 
between thirty and forty thousand pounds (2) . 

The indisposition of the chancellor did not prevent the ministers 
from introducing a bill for a subsidy into the lower house. It was 
the first aid that Mary had asked of her subjects : but Noailles im- 
mediately began his intrigues, and procured four of the best speak- 
ers among the commons to oppose it in every stage. It had been 
proposed to grant two fifteenths, with a subsidy of four shillings in 
the pound : but, whether it were owing to the hirelings of Noailles, 
or to the policy of the ministers, who demanded more than they 
meant to accept, Mary, by message, declined the two fifteenths, 
and was content with a subsidy of less amount than had been 
originally proposed (3). 

The death of Gardiner interrupted the plans of the council. That 
minister had undertaken to procure the consent of parliament to 
the queen"^ plan of restoring the church property vested in the 
crown : now Mary herself assumed his office, and, sending for a 
deputation from each house, explained her wish, and the reasons 
on which it was grounded. In the lords, the bill passed witti only not.!». 
two dissentient voices ; in the commons, it had to encounter con- 
siderable opposition, but was carried by a majority of 193 to 126. 
By it the tenths and first fruits, the rectories, benefices appropriate, 
glebe-lands, and tithes annexed to the crown, since the twentieth 
of . Henry YIII., producing a yearly revenue of about 60,0007. , 
were resigned by the queen, and placed at the disposal of the car- 
dinal, for the augmentation of small livings, the support of preach- 
ers, and the furnishing of exhibitions to scholars in the universities; 
but, subject, at the same time, to all the pensions .and corrodies 
with which they had been previously encumbered (4). In conse- 

(l ) " He desired that the passion of oar Savioor ** the common honsse \rold have graunted hnrr ii 

** might be redde nnto him, and when they came " fyftenes," bat that she, ** of harr lyberalyte» 

*' to &e denial of St. Peter, he bid them stay *' refusyd it, aud said, sho wold not take no icore 

** there, for (saythe he) negavi cum Petro, exivi *' of them at that tyme." Lodge i. 207> " She ga?» 

" cam Petro, sea nondam fieri amare com Petro." ** thanks for the two Cfteenths, and wat contented 

Wardword, 48. Speaking of Gardiner's sickness, '* to refose them." Joamal of Commons, p. 43. 

Pole writes thus : dicam qnasi simnl com eo reli- ** We have forborne to ask any fifteenths.*' The 

gin et jastitia laborarcnt, isic ab eo tempore, qao queen of the earl of Bath, in Mr. Gage's elegant 

is acgrotare co^it, utramque in hoc regno esse ** History and Antiquities of Hengrave," p. 1S4. 

infirmalam, rarsusque impietatem et injustitiam Yet Noailles asserts that the fifteenths were re* 

▼ires cottigere ocepisse. Poli ep. ▼. S!l. 1 give this fused by parliament, and takes to himself th» 

quotation, because it has been brought as a plain merit of tiie refusal, ▼. 185. 190. 252. I often 

proof that Gardiner was the very soul of the per* suspect that this ambassador deceived hb master 

secution! Soames, iv, 382. intentionally. 

(2) Ibid. 206, (4) Stat. iv. 275. Pole, v. 46. 51. 53. 56. Some 
(8) The subsidy was of two shillings in the writers have said that the queen sought to pro- 
pound on lands, eight pence on goods to ten cureanact, compelling the restoration of church 
pounds, twelve pence to twenty pounds, and property, in whatever hands it mij^t be. The 
sixteen pence above twenty. Stat. iv. 301. r but contrary is evident from the whole tenor of 
those who paid for lands were not rated for their Pole's correspondence, 
personalties. Lord Talbot tells his father, that 
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quence o( this cession, Pole ordered, that.tbe exaction of the first 
fruits should immediately cease ; that liviogs of. twenty marks and 
under should be relieved from the annual payment of tenths ; that 
liYings of a greater value should, for the present, contribute only 
one twentieth toward the charges . with which the clergy were 
burdened -, and that .the patronage of the rectories and vicarages 
previously vested in the crown, should revert to the bishops of 
the respective dioceses, who, in return, should contribute proper-* 
tionably to a present of seven thousand pounds to be made to the 
king and queen (1). 

About the same time, that the monastic bodies might not com- 
plain of neglect, Mary re-established the grey friars at &reenwich^ 
the Garlhusiaps at Sheen, and the Brigittins at Sion ; three houses, 
the former inhabitants of which had provoked the vengeance of 
Henry, by their conscientious opposition to his innovations. The 
dean and prebendaries of Westminster retired on pensions, and 
yielded their church to a colony of twenty-eight Benedictine monks, 
all of them beneficed clergymen, who bad quitted their livings, to 
embrace the monastic institute (2). In addition, the house of the 
knights of St. John arose from its ruins, and the dignity of lord 
prior was conferred on sir Thomas Tresham. But these renewed 
establishments fell again on the queen's demise \ her hospital at 
the Savoy was alone suffered to remain. She had endowed it with 
abbey lands; and the ladies of the court, at her recommendation 
or command, had furnished it with necessaries. 

While &ardiner lived, his vigilance had checked the intrigues of 
the factious : his death emboldened them to renew their machina-* 
tions against the government. Secret meetings were now held; 
defamatory libels on the king and queen, printed on the continent, 
were found scattered in the streets, in the palace, and in both houses 
Dec. 4. of parliament ; and reports were circulated that Mary, hopeless of 
issue to succeed her, had determined to settle the crown on her 
husband, after her decease. If we may believe her counsellors, 
there was no foundation for these rumours; she had never bin ted any 
such design ; nor, if she had, would she have found a man to second 
it (3). But it was, for the interest of the French monarch that the 
falsehood should be believed; 'and Noailles made every effbrf to 
support its credit. Under the auspices of that intriguing minister, 
and by the agency of Freitville, a French refugee, a new conspiracy 

(l) Wilk. Con. 153. 175* 177. Noailles says were monopolies, granted by the qoeen. Iter 

that sereral bills proposed by the court were re- father, and tier brother. Jooniab of Commons, 

jected, T. 252 : yet oidy one of them is mentioned p. 44 . . 

in the journals of either bonse, *' against such as ^2) Feckenham was again appointed abbot, bat 

« had departed the realm without leave, or should only for three years. For the cardinal dissp> 

"contemptuously make their abode there." It proved of the ancient custom of abbots for life; 

was unanimously passed by the lords, but was and had sent to Italy for two monks, who might 

lost on a division in the commons. Joumab, 46* establish in England the discipline observed in 

I may add, that Burnet, ii. 332, represents Story the more rigid communities abroad. Priuli to 

as opposing, in this parliament, '< licences " from Beccatello, iu Pole's ep. r. app. 347. 

Rome. The journals show that the " licences" (3) Noailles, ▼. 174. 242. 895. 
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was forined, which had for its object to depose Mary, and to raise 
£liza})e(h to the throne. The conduct of the enterprize was intrusted 
to sir Henry Dudley, a relation and partisan of the attainted duke 
of Northumberland, whose services had been purchased by the Dec. ic. 
French king with the grant of a considerable pension. The con- 
nexions of Dudley with the chiefs of the gospellers, and of the dis- 
contented in the southern counties, furnished wellrgrounded hopes 
of success ^ assurances had been obtained of the willing co-operation 
of Elizabeth and her friends ; and the French cabinet had engaged to 
convey toEnglaud, at the shortest warning, the earl of Devon, then on 
his road from Brussels to Italy. To arrange the minor details, and to 
procure the necessary supplies, Dudley, in disguise, sailed to the 
coast of Normandy, and was followed by three more of the conspi- a d. 
rators; but they arrived at a most inauspicious moment, just when the pib.^. 
king had, in opposition to the remonstrances of his minister Mont- 
morency, concluded a truce for five years with Philip. Henry was 
embarrassed by their presence. Ashamed lo appear as an accom- 
plice in a conspiracy against a prince, with whom he was now on 
terms of amity, he ordered Dudley and his companions to keep Feb. 7. 
themselves concealed, and advised their associates in England, 
particularly the lady Elizabeth, to suspend, for some time, the pro- 
jected insurrection. Events, he observed, would follow more fa^ 
vourable to the success of the enterprize; at present it was their 
best policy to remain quiet, and to elude suspicion by assuming, the 
mask of loyalty (1). 

But dilatory counsels accorded not with the desperate circum- 
stances of Kingston, Throckmorton, Udal, Staunton, and the other 
conspirators ; who, rejecting the advice of their French ally, deter- 
mined to carry into immediate execution the first part of the 
original plot. To excite or foment the public discontent, they had 
reported that Philip devoted to Spanish purposes the revenue of the 
English crown ; though at the same time they knew that, on diffe- 
rent occasions^ he had brought an immense mass of treasure info 
the kingdom (2), of which, one portion had been distributed in 
presents another had served to defray the expenses of the marriage, 
and the remainder, amounting to fifty thousand pounds, was still 
lodged in the royal exchequer. A plan was devised to surprise the Mar. 
guard, and to obtain possession of this money : but one of the con* 

(1) NqaiUes, 232. 234. 254, 255, 256. 262, 2^3. to the Tower in twenty carts ; on another ninety- 
302. That the lady Elizabeth was concerned in it, nine hor^s and two carts were employed {op a 
seems placed beyond dispute* by the following similar pai:pose. Stowe, 626 . Heylin, 209. Per* 
passage in the instructions to Noailles, after the sons assures us, that Philip defrayed all the ex- 
conclusion of the truce : £t snrtont ^iter que penses of the combined fleet which escorted him 
madame Elizabeth ne se remue en sorte dn to England, and of the festivities in honour of 
monde pour entreprendre ce que m'escrivez : car the marriage. Wardword, 108. And the Yene- 
ce seroit tout gaster, et perdre le fruict qu'ilz tian ambassador informs the senate, that the re- 

Eenlvent attendre de leurs desseigns, qn'il e^t port of his spending the money of the nation was 

esoigntraicteretmesner ill la tongue. Ibid. 299. false; he had spent immense sums of his own. , 

(2) On one oA:asion, twenty'seven chvsts of Barber. MSS. No. 1208. 
bullion, each above a yard long, were conveyed 
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spinitors pro? ed a traitor to his fellows : of the others, several 
apprehended by his means, paid the forfeit of their lives, and many 

Apr. 9s. sought and obtained an asylum in France. The lord Clinton, who 

iSL^l^ had been comdiissioned to congratulate Henry on the conclusion 
of the truce, immediately demanded the fugitives, as ^' traitors, 
^' heretics, and outlaws." Mary had recently gratified the king in 
a similar request; he could not, in decency, return a refusM, but 
replied, that he knew nothing of the persons in question ; if they 
had been received in France , it must have been through respect to 
the queen, whose subjects they had stated themsetves to be ; all 
that he could do was to make inquiry, and to order that the moment 
they were discovered they should be delivered to the resident am- 
bassador. With this illusory answer lord Qinton returned (1). 

Among the prisoners apprehended in England were Peckham 
and Werne, two officers in the household of Elizabeth ; from whose 
eonfessions much was elicited to implicate the princess herself. She 
was rescued from danger by the interposition of Philip, who, des- 
pairing of issue by his wife, foresaw that, if Elizabeth were removed 
out of the way, the English crown, at the decease of Mary, would 
be claimed by the young queen of Scols, the wife of the dauphin 
of France. It was for his interest to prevent a succession which 
would add so considerably to the power of his rival, and for that 
purpose to preserve the life of the only person, who, with any 
probability of success, could oppose the claim of the Scottish queen. 
By his orders the inquiry was dropped ; and Mary, sending her 
sisters ring in token of her affection, professed to believe that Eli- 
zabeth was innocent, and that her officers had presumed to make 
use of her name without her authority. They were executed as 
traitors; and the princess gladly accepted, in their place, sir 
Thomas Pope and Robert Gage, at the recommendation of the 
council (2). 

joM. Many weeks did not elapse before the exiles in France made a 
new attempt to excite an insurrection. There was among them a 
young man, of the name of Oeobury, Whose features bore a strong 
resemblance to those of the earl of Devon. Having been instructed 
in the character which he had undertaken to act, he was landed on 
the coast of Sussex, assumed the name of the earl, spoke of the prin- 
cess as privy to his design, and took the opportunity to proclaim in 
the church of Yaxely, ^^ the lady Elizabeth queen, and her beloved 

July, ftt bed-fellow, lord Edward Courlenay, king." There was supposed 
to exist a kind of magic in the name of Courtenay ; but the result 
dissipated the illusion. The people, as soon as they had recovered 

(l)Stowe, 638. Noaill€s» SIS. 327- 847. 8S8. d'«Qtreteiiir aossj par deUi le> iuUdligrncM Ibid. 
Thie object of die French Ling was d'eatietenir 310. 

Dvddelay donlcenieiit et secrettelnent, pours'ea (2) MS. Life of the duchess of Feria, 154. 
senrir, a'il eu est de besoign* lai donnant moyen Strype, 297, 298. Philopater, Hesp. ad edictnoi, 

p. 70. 
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from their surprise, pursued and apprehended Cleobary) vho 
suffered, at Bury, the penalty of his treason (1). Two months later 
the real earl of Devon died of the ague in Padua. 

Though Gleobury had employed the name of Elizabeth, we have 
no reason to charge her with participation in the imposture. The 
council pretended, at least, to believe her innocent ; and she fierself, 
in a letter to Mary, expressed her detestation of all such attempts, 
wishing, that ^^ there were good surgeons for making anatomies of 
'^hearts; then, whatsoever others should subject by malice, the 
^^ queen would be sure of by knowledge : and the more such misty 
^^ clouds should offuscate the clear light of her truth, the more her 
^' tried thoughts would glister to the dimming of their hidden 
** malice (2\" Agitated, however, by her fears, whether they arose 
flrom the consciousness of guilt or from the prospect of future dan- 
ger, she resolved to seek an asylum in France, of which she had 
formerly received an offer from Henry, through the hands of 
Noailles (3). With the motives of the king we are not acquainted. 
He may have wished to oreate additional embarrassment to Mary, 
perhaps to have in his power the only rival of his daughter-in-lavif, 
the queen of Scotland. But Noailles was gone ; and his brother aiMl 
successor, the bishop of Acqs, appears to have received no instruct 
lions on the subject. When the couoless of Sussex waited on him 
in disguise, and inquired whether he possessed the means oflransh 
porting the princess in safety to France, he expressed the strongest 
disapprobation of the proj^sct, and advised Elizabeth to learn wisdom 
from the conduct of her sister. Had Mary, after the death of £d^ 
ward, listened to those who wished Iter to take refuge with the 
emperor in Flanders, she would still have remained in exile. If Eli- 
zabeth hoped to ascend the throne, she must never leave the shores 
of England. The countess returned with a similar message, and 
received again the same advice. A few years later the ambassador 
boasted, that Elizabeth was indebted to him for her crown (4). 

Had the princess been willing to marry, she might easily haye 
extricated herself from these embarrassments ; but from policy or 
inclination she obstinately rejected every proposal. As presumptive 
heir to the crown, she was sought by different princes ; and, as her 
sincerity in the profession of tlie ancient faith was generally ques- 
tioned, men were eager to see her united, the catholics to a catholic, 
the protestants to a proteslant husband. Her suitors professing the 
reformed doctrines were the king of Denmark for his son, and the 
king of Sweden for himself. The envoy of the latter reached her 
house in disguise *, but he was refused admission, and referred to 

(1) See a letter from the pHry council to the encourage these conspirators is elegantly termed, 
earl of Bath, with a passage from the Harl. MS. keeping la puce k I'oreille de la royne. Noailles, 
537, in Gage's Hengrave, 15ft. 300.329. 

(2) Stowe, 628. The letters are in Burnet, ii. (3^ Camden, Apparat. 20. 

Rec. 314 Strype, iii. ,335. 338. In the cor- (4) See his letter of Dec. 2, 1570, to Iki Hail- 
respondence of Noailles with his sovereign, to lant, in Noailles, i. 384. 

IV. 24 
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the queen, to whom Elizabeth averred that she had never heard the 
name of hfe master before, and hoped never to hear it again ; adding, 
(hat as, in the reign of Edward, she had refused several offers, so 
she persisted in the same resolution of continuing, with her sister's 
gOQd pleasure, a single woman. The catholic suitor was Philibert 
duke ot Savoy, whose claim was strenuously supported by Philip, 
through gratitude, as he pretended, to a prince who had lost his 
hereditary dominions in consequence of his adherence to the in- 
terests of Spain ] but through a more selfish motive, if we may 
believe politicians, a desire to preserve after the death of Mary the 
existing alliance between the English and Spanish crowns. He 
despaired of issue by the queen ; what then could he do better than 
give to Elizabeth, the heir apparent, his personal friend for a hus- 
band? He met, however, with an obstinate, and probably unex- 
pected, opponent in his wife-, and, aware of her piety, sought to 
remove ber cfb|ection by the. authority of his confessor, and of 
other divines, who are said to have represented the proposed mar- 
riage as the only prd)able means of securing the permanence of the 
Catholic worship after her death. Overcome rather than convinced, 
Mary signified, her assent ; but revoked it the next day, alleging 
that it was essential to marriage that it should be free, and that her 
conscience forbade her to compel her sister to wed the man of 
whom she disapproved (1). From that period, the princess resided, 
apparently at liberty, but in reality under the eyes of watchful 
guardians, in her house at Hatfield, and occasionally at court. Her 
friends complained that her allowance did not enable her to keep up 
the dignity of second person in the realm. But it would have been 
folly in the queen to have supplied Elizabeth with the means of 
multiplying her adherents ; and she was, at the same time, anxious 
to reduce the enormous debt of the crown. With this view she had 
adopted a severe system of retrenchment in her own household : 
it could not be expected that she should encourage expense in the 
household of her sister. 

But whatever were the mental sufferings of Elizabeth,, they bore 
no proportion to those of Mary. I<». The queen was perfectly aware 
that her popularity, which at first had seated her on the throne, 
had long been on the decline. She had incurred the haired of the 
iherchants and country gentlemen by the loans of money, which her 
poverty had compelled her to require ; her economy, laudable as it ^ 
was in her circumstances, had earned for her the reproach of par- 
simony from some, and of ingratitude from others ; the enemies of 
her marriage continued to predict danger to the liberties of England 

(l) MS. reports of Michell and Soriano. Cam* conslantly opposed their attempts to make Philip 

den, 20. Bomet, ii. Rec. 32$> Strype, iii. 31 7» *' absolute lord : per far il re signor absoluto.'* 

318. Rec. 1S9. The Spaniards attributed her re- Hence Grandvelt said to Soriano that the cardinal 

fiisal to her dislike of Elizabeth, and the advice was ** no statesman, nor fit cither to advise or 

of Cardinal Pole, -whom they hated because he ** govern." Soriano, ibid. 
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from the influebce of her Spanish husband ; the protestanls, irri- 
tated by persecution, ardently wished for another sovereign ^the 
most malicious reports, the most treasonable libels, eyen hints of 
assassination, were circulated ; and men were found to misrepresent 
to (he public all her actions, as proceeding from interested or anti- 
national motives. 2^". She began to fear for the permanency of that 
religious worship, which it had been the first wish of her heart to 
re-establish. She saw, that the fires of Smithfield had not subdued 
the obstinacy of the dissenters from the established creed -, she 
knew that in the higher classes few had any other religion than 
their own interest or convenience ; and she had reason to suspect 
that the presumptive heir to the crown, though she had long pro- 
fessed herself a catholic, still cherished in her breast (hose prin- 
ciples which she had imbibed in early youth. 3°. On Elizabeth 
herself she could not look without solicitude. It was natural that 
the wrongs which Catherine of Arragon had suffered from the as- 
cendency of Aniie Boleyn should beget a feeling of hostility between 
their respective daughlers. But the participation of Elizabeth in 
the first insurrection had widened the breach ; and the frequent use 
made of her name by every subsequent conspirator served to con- 
firm the suspicions of one sister, and to multiply the apprehensions 
of the other. In the eye of Mary, Elizabeth was a bastard and a rival ; 
in that of Elizabeth, Mary was a jealous and vindictive sovereign. 
To free her mind of this burden, the queen had lately thought of 
declaring her by act of parliament illegitimate and incapable of the 
succession ; but the king would consent to no meaisure which, by 
weakening the claim of Elizabeth, might strengthen that of the 
dauphiness to the crown (1). Mary acquiesced in the will of her 
busband ; and from that time, whenever Elizabeth came to court, 
treated her in private with kindness, and in public with distinction. 
Yet it was Ihought that there was in (his more of show than of 
reahty ^ and that doubt and fear, jealousy and resentment, still 
lurked within her bosom. Lastly, the absence of her husband was a 
source of daily disquietude. If she loved him, Philip had deserved 
it by his kindness and attention. To be deprived of his society was 
of itself a heavy affliction -, but it was most severely felt, when she 
stood in need of advice and support (2). Gardiner, whose very 
name had awed the factious, was no more. His place had, indeed, 
been supplied by Heath, archbishop of York, a learned and upright 

prelate^ but, though he might equal his prediecessor in abilities and 

• 

^1) Nel tempo della gravidanza della regina, et consecpentamente inhabile alia successione. 

che fa fatta Tcnire in corte, seppe cosi ben pro- Lansdowne, MS., Mo. S40. B. 
videre et meltersi in gratia della natione Spa- (2) All these particulars respectiojp^ Elizabeth, 

gnuola, et particolarmente del Re, chd da niuuo and the troubles of Mary, are taken m>m the in- 

poi d'stata pin favorita ch^ da lui : il quale non teresting memoir of Michele, the Venetian am- 

solo non voile permettere, ma si oppose et im- bassador. Lansdowne MSS. 840> B. fol. 155. 157- 

ped), chd non fosse, come volea la regina, per 160. Noailles represents her as afflicted with 

alto di parlamento directata et declarata bastaida, jealoasy ; but this writer declares the contrary,, 
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zeal, he was Less known, aod therefore less formidable, to the ad- 
yersaries of the governioent. It Is not surprising, that, in such eir-* 
cumstances, the queen should wish for the {yresence and protection 
of her husband. She importuned him by long and repeated letters ; 
she sent the lord Paget to urge him to return without delay. But 
Philip, to whom his father had now resigned all his dominions in 
Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands, was overwhelmed with business 
of more importance to him than the tranquillity of his wife, or of 
her government ; and, to pacify her mind, he made her frequent 
promises, the fiilfilment of which it was always in his power to 
elude. He had lately seen with alarm the elevation to the ponlifical 
dignity of the cardinal CaraflEa, by birth a Neapolitan, who had 
always distinguished himself by his opposition to the Spanish ascen- 
denay in his native country, and on that account had suffered occa- 
sional affronts from the resentment of Ferdinand and Charles. The 
symptoms of dissension soon appeared. Philip suspected a design 
against his kingdom of Naples -, and the new pontiff supported with 
menaces what he deemed the rights of the holy see. The negotia- 
tions between the two powers, their mutual complaints and recri- 
minations, are subjects foreign from this history -, but the result W8» 
a strong suspicion in the mind of Paul, that the Spaniards sought to 
remove him from the popedom, and a resolution on his part to 
place himself under the protection of France. It chanced that about 
midsummer, in the year 1556, despatches were intercepted al 
Terracina, from Garcilassp delta Yega, the Spanish agent in Rome, 
to the duke of Alva, the viceroy of Naples, describing the defenceless 
stale of the papal territory, and the ease with which it might be 
conquered, before an army could be raised for its defence. The sus- 
picion of the pontiff was now confirmed ^ he ordered the chiefe of 
the Spanish fecUon in Rome to be arrested as traitors -, and instructed 
his officers to proceed against Philip for a breach of the feudal te- 
nure, by Which he held the kingdom of Naples. But the viceroy 
advanced with a powerful army as far as Tivoli ; Paul, to save his 
capital, submitted to solicit an armistice ; and the war would have 
been terminated without bloodshed, had not the duke of Guise^ at 
*'•'*• ^ the head of a French army, hastened into Italy. Henry had se- 
cretly concluded a league with the pope sooo after his accession to 
the pontificate ^ be violated that treaty by consenting to the truce 
• with Philip for five years : and now he broke the truce, in the hope 
of humbling the pride of the Spanish monarch, by placing a French 
prince on the throne of Naples, and investing another with the ducal 
coronet of Milan (1). 
It seems that, in the estimation of this prince, every breach of 

(l) See tbvse parlicuUn, drawn from the ori crimination of tbe colleg* of cfiidia«b,are in tkr 
giHAl documents by Pallaviciao, ii. 43ft->476. l^ttere do' PriBcifn, i. 19^. 
'l1i« C^inplaints of the duke of AUa, and the r«> 
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treaty, eyery departure from honesty, might be justifled, on the 
plea or expediency (1). He had no real cause of resentment against 
Mary ; and yet, from the commencement of her reign, he had 
acted the part or a bitter enemy. His object had been, first to pre- 
vent the marriage of the queen with Philip, and then to disable her 
from lending aid to her husband. With these views he had, under 
the mask of friendship, fomented the discontent of her subjects, had 
encouraged them to rise in arms against her, and had offered an 
asylum and furnished pensions to her rebels. Having determined to 
renew the war with Philip, he called on Dudley and his associates to 
resume their treasonable practices against Mary. In Calais, and the 
territory belonging to Calais, were certain families of reformers, 
whose resentment had been kindled by the persecution of their 
brethren. With these the chiefs of the ftigilives opened a clandes- 
tine correspondence ) and a plan was arranged for the delivery of 
Hammes and Guines, two important fortresses, into the hands of 
the French (2). But the enterprise, to the mortification of Henry, Mar. 
was defeated by the communications of a spy in the pay of the 
English government, who wormed himself into the confidence, and 
betrayed the secrets, of the conspirators. Within a few days a dif- 
ferent attempt was made by another of the exiles, Thomas Stafford, 
second son to lord Stafford, and grandson to the last duke of Buck- 
ingham. With a small force of Englishmen, Scots,' and French- 
fnen, he sailed from Dieppe, surprised the old castle of Scarborough, 
and immediately published a proclamation, as protector and gover- 
nor of the realm. He was come, ^' not to work to his own advance- Apr. 24. 
^' ment, touching the possession of the crown,'' but to deliver his 
countrymen from the tyranny of strangers, and '' to defeat the most 
'^ devilish devices of Mary, unrightftil and unworthy queen,'' who 
had forfeited her claim to the sceptre by her marriage to a Spaniard, 
who lavished all the treasures of the realm upon Spaniards, and who 
had resolved to deliver the twelve strongest fortresses in the king- 
dom to twelve thousand Spaniards. He had determined to die brave- 
ly in the field, rather than see the slavery of his country ; and he 
called on ail Englishmen, animated with similar sentiments, to Join 
the standard of independence, and to fight for the preservation of 
their lives, lands, wives, children, and treasures, from the posses- 
sion of Spaniards. But his hopes were quickly extinguished. Not a 
man obeyed the proclamation. Wotton, the English ambassador, 
had apprized the queen of his design ; and on the fourth day, before 
any aid could arrive fVom France, the earl of Westmoreland ap- Apr. 28. 
peared wilh a considerable force; when Stafford, unable to defend 

(1) It is smusing to observe that, while Noail- cjurrant, niant, ctchant, et dcsniant ladicte in* 

left perpetnaUy acciues BnglishmcD of habits of telligence avecqaes sadite aainctet^. Noailles, v. 

fekebood, he is continnally practising it himself, t99. 

sometimes of choice, sometimes by order of his (3) The information, given by the spy, is in 

sorereign. Thus, with respect to the league with Strype, iii. 358- 
the pope, he was instructed to keep it secret, 
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the rains of the castle, surreDdered at discretion (1).. The failure of 
these repeated attempts ought to have undeceived the French 
monarch. Noailles and the exiles had persuaded him that discon- 
tent pervaded the^hole population of the kingdom ; that every man 
longed to free himself from the rule of Mary ^ and that, at the first 
call, multitudes would unsheath their swords against her. But when- 
. ever the trial was made, the result proved the contrary. Men dis- 
played their loyalty, by opposing the traitors ; and Henry, by at- 
tempting to embarrass the queen^ provoked her to lend to her 
husband that aid which it was his great object to avert. 

Hitherto Philip had discovered no inclination for war. Content 
with the extensive dominions which had fallen to his lot, he sought 
rather to enjoy the pleasures becoming his youth and station ; 
and, during his residence in England, had devoted much of his 
time to the chase, to parties of amusement, and to exercises of 
arms (2). The bad faith of Henry awakened his resentment, and 
compelled him to draw the sword. But, though the armistice had 
been broken in Italy, he was careful to make no demonstration of 
hostihties in Flanders, hoping by this apparent inactivity to deceive 
the enemy, till he had collected a numerous force in Spain, and 
engaged an army of mercenaries in Germany. In March he re- 
Mar. 17. visited Mary, not so much in deference to her representations, 
as to draw England into the war with France. It is no wonder that 
the queen, after the provocations which she had received, should 
be willing to gratify her husband ; but she left the decision to her 
council, in which the question was repeatedly debated. At first it 
was determined in the negative, on account of the poverty of the 
crown, the high price of provisions, the rancour of religious 
parties, and the condition in the marriage treaty, by which Philip 
promised not to involve the nation in the existing war against 
France. When it was replied, that the present was a new war, 
and that, to preserve the dignity of the crown, it was requisite to 
obtain satisfaction for the injuries offered to the queen by Henry, 
the majority of the council proposed that, instead of embarking as 
a principal in the war, she should confine herself to that aid, to 
which she was bound by ancient treaties, as the ally of the house 
of Burgundy. At last the enterprise of Stafford effected what nei- 
ther the influence of the king, nor the known inclination of the 
Jane7. quceu, had been able to accomplish. A proclamation was issued, 
containing charges against the French monarch, which it was not 
easy to refute. From the very accession of Mary he had put on 

(l) Stafford's proclamation, and the queen's incredible to those who have read, in the letters 

answer, are in Strype, iii. rec. 259—262. God- of Noailles, his notices of the important, thongli 

win, 129. Heylin, 242. The pretence that this hazardous enterprises, designed by the exiles, 

plot was got up by Wotion, the English ambas- Noailles, v. 256. 262. 

sador in France, in order to provoke the queen (2) NoaiUes, v. 221. 
to war, is improbable in itself and must appear 
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the appearance of a friend, and acted as an adversary. He had ap- 
proved of tbe rebellion of Northumberland, and supported that of 
Wyat*, to him, through his ambassador, had been traced the con- 
spiracies of Dudley and Ashton ^ and from him these traitors had 
obtained an asylum and pensions^ by his suggestions, attempts 
bad been made to surprise Calais and its dependencies ; and with 
his money Stafford had procured the ships and troopis with which 
he had obtained possession of the castle of Scarborough. The king 
and queen owed it to themselves and to the nation, to resent such 
a succession of injuries -, and therefore they warned the English 
merchants to abstain from all traffic in the dominions of a monarch, 
against whom it was intended to declare war, and from whom they 
might expect the conflscation of their property (1). Norroy king 
at arms was already on his road to Paris. According to the ancient 
custom he defied Henry -, who coolly replied, that it did not be- 
come hiin to enter into altercation with a woman ; that he intrusted 
his quarrel with confidence to the decision of the Almighty ; and 
that the result would reveal to the world, who had the better cause. 
But, when he heard of the proclamation, he determined to oppose 
to it a manifesto, in which he complained thai Mary had main- 
tained spies in his dominions -, had laid new and heavy duties on 
the importation of French merchandise, and had unnecessarily 
adopted the personal enmities of her husband. The bishop of Acqs ^^^^ 12. 
was immediately recalled ; at Calais he improved the opportunity 
to examine the fortifications, and remarked that from the gate of 
the harbour to the old castle, and from the castle for a considerable 
distance to the right, the rampart lay in ruins. At his request Se- 
narponl, governor of Boulogne, repaired in disguise to the same 
place I and both concurred in the opinion, that its boasted strength 
consisted only in its reputation -, and that, in its present state, it 
offered an easy conquest to a sudden and unexpected assailant. 
The ambassador, when he reached the court, acquainted his so- 
vereign with the result of these observations *, but at the same time 
laid before him a faithful portrait of the exiles and their adherents. 
The zeal of his brother had induced him to magpify the importance 
of these people. Their number was small, their influence incon- 
siderable, and their fidelity doubtful. Experience had shown him 
that they were more desirous to obtain the favour of their sovereign 
by betraying each other, than by molesting her to fulfil their en- 
gagements (2). 

Philip was now returned to Flanders, where the mercenaries J«^y6- 
from Germany, and the troops from Spain, had already arrived. 
The earl of Pembroke followed at the head of seven thousand Eng- 
lishmen (3) ; and the command of the combined army, consisting 

(1) Transcripts for Rjmer, 359C> Godwin, 129. (2) Noailles, 33. 35. 
Holins. I133« (3) To eqnip thU army, the queen had raised 
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of 40,000 meo, was assumed by Philibert duke of Savoy. Haviog 
successWely threatened Marieoberg, Rocroi, aod Guise, he sud- 
denly halUMi before (he town of St. Quintiu od (he right bank of 
the Somme. Ueory was aiarmed for the safety of (his important 
place ; but it occurred to him that a supply might be sent to the 
garrison over the extensive and aK>&rently impassable morass, 
which, together with (he river, covered one side of (he (own. On 
(he night of the ninth of August, the constable Mon(morency 
marched from La Fere, wi(h all his cavalry and 15,000 inrantry ; 
and, abou( nine on (he following morning, (ook a position close (o 
Aag.io. the marsh, in which it was calculaled (hat he migh( remain for 
several hoars, withou( (he possibilKy of molestation on (he par( of 
(he enemy. The boa(8, which had been brough( upon car(s, were 
DOW launched^ and men, provisions, and ammunition, were em- 
barked. But (he operation consumed more time than had been 
calculaled : and (he Spaniards, making a long de(our, and crossing 
the river higher up, advanced rapidly by a broad and solid road. 
Their cavalry, a body of 6000 horse, easily dispersed a weak force 
of reis(res, (he first that opposed them, then broke the French 
cavalry, and instanUy charged the infantry at a moment, when 
they were falling back on the reserve. The confusion was irreme- 
diable. The constable himself, the marshal St. Andr^, and most 
of the superior officers, fell into the hands of the conquerors : and 
one half of (he French army were either taken or slain. The 
Spanish cavalry claimed the whole glory of the day. Their in- 
fantry did nol arrive before the bailie was won ; and (he English 
auxiliaries guarded the (renches on (he other bank of (he river (1). 

I( was bu( a poor consolation (o Henry for the loss of his army, 
(ha( many of (he boats on the marsh had contrived to reach the 
(own, and (ha( (he garrison wi(h (his supply was enabled (o pro- 
(rac( (he siege for another fortnigh(. On (he arrival of Philip, who 
was accompanied by (he earl of Pembroke, (he mines were sprung, 
(he assauK was given, (he defences after an obstinate resistance 
were won, and (he English auxiliaries, as they shared in the glory, 
shared also in (he spoil of (he day. It was (be only opportunity 
which they had of distinguishing (hemselves during (he campaign ^ 
bu( by sea (he English fleet rode triumphant through (he summer, 
and kep( the maritime provinces of France in a state of perpetual 
alarm. Bordeaux and Bayonne were alternately menaced ; descents 
were made on several points of the coast ^ and the plunder of the 
defenceless inhabitants rewarded the services of the adventurers (2). 

When Mary determined to aid her husband against Henry, she 

a loan by privy seak, dated July 30. 31. 1556* (l) Cabrera, 157. Mergez, Hem. xli. 24. Ta- 

reqttiring certain gentlemen in different coanties valines, xxvi. 164. 

to lend her 100/. each, U> be repaid in tbe month (2) Noailles, i. 17—19. The success of the 

of November of the foUovriug year. Slrype, combiund army at St. Qniutin irritated the ve- 

iii. 424 • nom of Goodman, one of the most celebrated df 
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bad made up her miRd to a war wiih Scotland. In that kingdom 
the Dational animosity against the English, the ancient alliance 
with France, the marriage of the queen to the daiiphin, and the 
authority of the regent, a French princess, had given to the French 
interest a decided preponderance. From the very comipenoement 
of the year, the Scots, for the sole purpose of intimidation, had 
assumed a menacing altitude ^ the moment Mary denounced war 
against Henry, they agreed to assist him by invading the northern 
counties. The borderers on both sides recommeqced their usual 
inroads, and many captures of small importance were reciprocally 
made at sea. But to collect a sufficient force for the invasion re- 
quired considerable time ; before the equinox the weather became 
stormy ^ -the fords and roads were rendered impassable by the rains ; 
and a contagious disease introduced itself into the Lowlands. It re- oct. n. 
quired considerable exertion on the part of the queen regent and of 
d'Oyselles, the ambassador, lo assemble the army against the begin- 
ning of October *, and they found it a still more difficult task to guide 
the turbulent and capricious humour of the Scottish nobles. When 
the auxiliaries from France crossed the Tweed to bailer the castle 
of Wark, the Scots, instead of fighting, assembled in council atEcford o*^* i?. 
church, where they reminded each other of the fatal field of Flod- 
den, and exaggerated the loss of their ally at the battle of St. Quin- 
tin. The earl of Shrewsbury lay before them with the whole power 
of England : why should the Scots shed their blood for ao interest 
entirely French ^ why hazard the best hopes of the country without 
any adequate cause? The earl of Huntley alone ventured lo oppose 
the general sentiment. He was put under a temporary arrest ; and, 
in defiance of the threats, the tears, and the entreaties of the re- 
gent, the army was disbanded. ^' Thus,'' says lord Shrewsbury, oct. is. 
'^ this enterprise, begun with so great bravery, ended in dishonour 
^^and shame(l).'' II produced, howevel*, this benefit to France, 
that it distracted the attention of the English council, and added 
considerably to the expenses of the war. 

At the same lime, Mary, to her surprise and vexation, found 
herself involved in a contest with the pontiff. Though Pole, in 
former times, had sufiTered much for his attachment lo the catholic 
creed, the cardinal Caraffa had, on one occasion, ventured to ex* 
press a doubt with respect (o his orthodoxy. That this. suspicion 
was unfounded, GarafiTa subsequently acknowledged (2) ; and after 
his elevation lo the popedom, he had repeatedly pronounced a high 
eulogium on the English cardinal. Now, however, whether it was 

the exiles of Geneva, who, in kis treatise entitled *' and others abroad, rather than lawful defenders 

" How t^ obey or disobey," thus addresses those ** of God's people and yoor country at hmne ? '* 

among ifc reformers, who, " to please the wicked Apad Strype, iii. 441 . 

" Jezebel," had fought on that day : *' Is this the (l) See the long correspondence on the subject 

" lore that ye bear to the word of God, O ye of this intended invasion in I^ge, i. 3I0'~2&3. 

•« Gospellers? Have ye been so taught in the^ (2) Pole.ep. iv. 91. v. 122. 

" gospel, to be wilful murlherers of yourselves 
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owing to Ihe moderation of Pole, wbich, to the Pope's more ardeni 
zeal, appeared like a dereliction or duty, or to the suggestions of 
those who sought to widen the breach between Philip and the holy 
see, Paul reverted to the suspicions which he had before abjured. 
Though he wished to mask his real intention, he resolved to involve 
the legate in the same disgrace with his friend the cardinal Morone, 
and to subject the orthodoxy of both to the investigation of the 
inquisition. It chanced that Philip, in consequence of the war, 
had made regulations which seemed to trench on the papal autho- 
rity ; and Paul, to mark his sense of these encroachments, revoked 
his ministers from all the dominions of that monarch. There was 
no reasod to suppose that Pole was included in this revocation : 
but the pontiff ordered a letter to be prepared, announcing to 
him that his legatine authority was at an end, and ordering him 
to hasten immediately to Rome. Game, the queen's agent, in- 
formed her by express of the pope's intention, and in the mean 
time, by his remonstrances, extorted an illusory promise of delay. 
Philip and Mary expostulated ; the English prelates and nobility. 
May 21. lu Separate letters, complained of the injury which religion would 
May 25 roceivo from the measure ; and Pole himself represented that the 
control of a legate was necessary, though it mattered little whether 
that office was exercised by himself or another (1). This expression 
suggested a new expedient. Peyto, a Franciscan friar, eighty years 
of age, was the queen's confessor : him the pope, in a secret con- 
jiiiio. sistory, created a cardinal ; and immediately transferred to him 
*'~^^ all the powers which had hitherto been exercised by Pole (2). In 
this emergency Mary's respect for the papal authority did not pre- 
vent her from having recourse to the precautions which had often 
been employed by her predecessors. Orders were issued, that every 
messenger from foreign parts should be detained and searched. 
The bearer of the papal letters was arrested at Calais ; his des- 
patches were clandestinely forwarded to the queen ; and the letters 
of revocation were either secreted or destroyed. Thus it happened 
that Peyto never received any official notice of his preferment, 
nor Pole of his recall. The latter, however, ceased to exercise the 
legatine authority, and despatched Ormanetto, his chancellor, lo 
Rome. That messenger arrived at a most favourable moment. The 
jaiy 30. papal army had been defeated at Palliano ; the news of the victory 
Sept. 14. Bt St. Quintin had arrived ; and peace was signed between Paul 
and Philip. In these circumstances, the pontiff treated Ormanetto 

(1) These letters may be seen in Pole's ep. natns, and kq>t it till his death. Wilk. iv. 149. 

▼. 27. Strype, iii. rec. 231. Burnet, ii. Si5. 153.171. Pol. ep. t. 181. 

In them great complaint is made, that the pope (2) Pol. ep. ▼. 144, ex actis consistorialibus. 

should deprive the cardinal of the andiority of Paul says that he had known Peyto whmk he wa« 

legate, which Ibr centuries had been annexed to in the family of Pole ; that from the fir^e had 

the office of archbishop of Canterbury. It would determined to make him a cardinal ; and that he 

appear that this was a mistake. Por soon after- considered him worthy of the honour, both from 

wards Pole, though he no longei* styled himself his own knowledge and the testimony of others. 

leg|tas a latere, asnimed the title of Icgatns Ibid. 
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\^Uh kindness, and referred the dekermlnation of the queslion to 
his nephew, (he cardinal Garaffa, whom he had appointed legate sept. 34. 
to the king (1). When that minister reached Brussels, he demanded d«c 13. 
that both Pole and Peyto should be suffered to proceed to Rome, 
Pole, that he might clear himself from the charge of heresy, Peyto, 
that he might aid the pontiff with his advice. Philip referred him 
to Mary : and Mary returned a refusal (2). At Rome proceedings 
against the English cardinal were already commenced : but Pole, «. ». 
in strong, though respectful language, remonstrated against the tb!r?3o. 
injustice which was done to his character (3) ; Peyto soon after- ^p''* 
wards died ; and the question remained in suspense, till it was set 
at rest in the course of a few mopths by the deaths of all the parties 
concerned. 

The. disgrace which had befallen the French arms at St. QuinUo 
had induced Henry to recall the duke of Guise from Italy, and to 
consult him on the means by which he might restore his reputa* 
tion, and take revenge for his loss. The reader has seen that he 
had formerly attempted, through the agency of the exiles, to de- 
bauch the fidelity of some among the inhabitants, or the troops in 
garrison, at Calais. There is reason to believe that he had at pre* 
sent his secret partisans within the town : but, however that may 
be, the representations of the bishop of Acqs and of the governor of 
Boulogne had taught him to form a more correct notion of its ima- 
ginary strength ; and the duke of Guise ad<^ted a plan originally 
suggested by the admiral Coligni, to assault the fortress in the 
middle of winter, when, from the depth of the water in the marshes, 
and the severity of weather, it appeared less exposed to danger. In 
the month of December, twenty-five thousand men, with a nume- 
rous train of battering artillery, assembled at Gon^piegne. Every 
eye was turned towards St. Quintin. But suddenly the army broke jau. i. 
up, took the direction of Calais, and on new-year's day was disco- 
vered in considerable force on the road from Sandgate to Hammes. 
The governor, lord Wentworth, had received repeated warnings to 
provide for the defence of the place : but he persuaded himself that 
(he object of the enemy was not conquest, but plunder. The next jau 2. 
day the bulwarks of Froyton and Nesle were abandoned by their 
garrisons ; and within twenty-four hours the surrender of Newhaven 
bridge and of the Risbank brought the assailants within reach of the 
(own. A battery on St. Peter's heath played on the wall ; another Jau. 
opened a wide breach in the castle -, and the commander, in expec- ^'~^' 
tation of an assault^ earnestly solicited reinforcements. Lord Went- J"* »• 
worth was admonished that the loss of the town must infallibly fol- 
low that of the castle ^ but he rejected the application, ordered the 
garrison to be withdrawn, and appointed an engineer to blow up 

. (1) Beccatello, 380. (3) Pol. ep. v. 31—36. 

(2) PalUvicino, ii. 500. 502- 
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Jan. 7. the lowers on the approach of (he enemy. That same erening, dur- 
ing the ebb-tide, a company of Frenchmen waded across the hayen : 
no explosion took place-, and the French standard was unforled on 

j«D. 8. ttie walls (1). The next morning an offer of capitulation was made ; 
and the town, with all the alnmunition and merchandise, was sur- 
rendered, on condition that the citizens and garrison should have 
liberty to depart, with the exception of Wentworth himself and of 
flfiy others. Ample supplies of men and stores had been proyided 
by the council : but they were detained at Dover by the tempestuous 
state of the weather ; and no man apprehended that a place of such 
reputed strength could be lost in the space of a single week. From 
GalaiSi the duke led his army to th^ siege of Gutnes. A breach was 

Jan. 20. made : (he assailants were gallanlly repulsed : but this success was 
purchased with the lives of so many men, that lord Grey, the go- 
vernor, evacuated the town, and two days later surrendered the 

Jan. 32. ^ggiiQ ^2). Thus lu the depth of winter, and within the short lapse of 
three weeks, was Calais, with all its dependencies, recovered by 
France, after it had remained in the possession of the^ English 
more than two hundred years. On whom the blame should be laid, 
is uncertain. Some have condemned the ministers, who, under a 
mistaken notion of economy, had allowed it to be unprovided for a 
siege : others, and not without apparent cause, have attributed the 
loss to disaffection and treason (3). 

To men who weighed the trivial advantages which bad been de- 
rived from the possession of the place against the annual expenses of 
its garrison and fortifications, the loss appeared in the light of a na- 
tional benefit : but in the eyes of foreigners it tarnished the reputa- 
tion of the country, and at home it furnished a subject of reproach 
to the factious, of regret to the loyal. The queen felt it most poign- 
antly ; and we may form a notion of her grief from the declarations 
which she made on her death-bed, that, if her ambassadors at Ger- 
camp, should conclude a peace without procuring the restoration of 
Calais, .they should pay for the concession with their heads, and 
that, if her breast were opened after death, the word ^' Calais " 

Jan. 20. would be found engraven on her heart (4). Wilh these feelings, she 
met her parliament, and by the mouth of her chancellor solicited a 
liberal supply. The spirit of the nation had been roused ; and aU 
men appeared eager to revenge the loss. The clergy granted an aid 

(l) In excuse of Saul, the engineer, who was his own ransom ofSOiOOO to his captor at the 
charged to blow ap the towers, it has been pre- battle of St. Qointin. Mergez, 48. 




See Holinshed, 1135. have adhered to the official correspondence in the 

(2) Lord Grey was given as a prisoner to Hardwick papers, i. 1 08^120. See also Cabrera, 

Strozzi, who sold him to the count of Rochefou- Fitipe segundo, 18t. IttS* 

caut for 8000 crowns (Brantome, art, Strozzi). (4) Godwin, 134. Gonzales, from the original 

Rochefoncaift demanded and 'received of Gr^ documents preserved at Simancas, in the Memo- 

25,000, which served to pay the greater part of rias de la real acadamia de la htstoria, vii. 357. 

Madrid, 1832. 
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of eight shillings in the pound, the laity one of four shillings in the 
pound on lands, and of two shillings and eightpence on goods, be- 
sides a fifteenth and tenth to be paid before the month of November. 
Several bills, against the natives of France, but savouring more of 
resentment than of policy, virere thrown out by the moderation of 
the ministers; and the session closed with two acts for the better 
defence of the realm, of which one regulated the musters of the 
militia, the other fixed the proportion of arms, armour and horses, 
to be provided by private individuals (1). 

Some weeks before the attempt of the duke of Guise, Philip had 
warned the council of his design, and had offered for the defence 
of Calais a garrison of Spanish troops. The admonition was re- 
ceived with distrust ; and some of the lords hinted a suspicion that, 
under the colour of preserving the place from the French, he might 
harbour an intention of keeping it for himself. He now made a 
second proposal, to join any number of Spaniards to an equal 
number of English, and to undertake the recovery of the town, be- 
fore the enemy had repaired the works. Even this offer was de* Feb. i. 
clined, on the ground that a sufficient force could not be raised 
within the appointed time ; that the greater part of the ordnance 
had been lost at Calais and Guines ; that raw soldiers would not foe 
able to bear the rigours of the season ; and that it was necessary to 
keep up a respectable army at home, to intimidate the factious, and 
to repress the attempts of the outlaws (2). For these reasons the 
ministers preferred to fortify the coast of Devon; where Dudley me- 
naced a descent, and to prepare an armament sufficiently powerful 
to surprise some port on the French coast, as an equivalent for that 
which had been lost. During the spring, seven thousand men were 
levied, and trained to military evolutions ; the lord admiral collected 
in the harbour of Portsmouth a fleet of one hundred and forty sail; 
add Philip willingly supplied a strong reinforcement of Flemish 
troops. InFrance the capture of Calais had excited an intoxication 
of joy. The ev6nt had been celebrated by the nuptials of the dau- 
phin to the young queen of Scotland ; but it was clouded by the 
calamitous defeat of the marshal d^ Termes. He was actually en- Joiy is. 
gaged with the Spanish force under the count of Egmont, on the , 
banks of the Aa, when the report of the cannon attracted the English 
admiral Malin, with twelve small vessels, to the mouth of the river. 
Malin entered with the tide; brought his ships (o bear on the 
enemy's line, and, with the discharge of a few broadsides, threw 
their right wing into disorder. The victory was completed by the 
charge of the Spaniards. The French lost five thousand men ; and 
De Termes, Senarpont, governor of Boulogne, and many gallant 

(l) Joornals of lords and commons. As the diately^ the queen borrowed 20>000/. of ihe citi. 
uaonej did not come into the excheqner iaune- xens» at an interest of 12 per cent. Stowe, 632. 

(2) Their letter is in Strype, iii. 436. 
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officers, were made prisoners. To Malin the cdunt proved his gra- 
titude by a present of two hundred captives, that he might receive 
the profit of their ransom (1). 

In the action on the banks of the Aa, the greatest part of the gar- 
rison of Calais had perished ^ and there can be little doiibt that by 
an immediate and vigorous attack the town itself might have been 
recovered. But the grand expedition had previously sailed from 
Portsmouth, and had already reached the coast of Bretagne. lis 
object was to surprise the port of Brest *, and we are ignorant why 
the lord admiral, instead of proceeding immediately to his destina- 
tion, amused himself with making a descent in the vicinity of Con- 
quest. He burnt the town, and plundered the adjacent villages : 
but, in the mean time, the alarm was given ; troops poured from 
all quarters into Brest ; and his fears or his prudence induced him 
to return to England, without having done anything to raise the 
reputation of the country, or to repay the expenses of the expe- 
dition (2). 

After this failure the last hope of the ministers was placed in the 
honour dnd fidelity of Philip. That prince bad joined his army of 
45,000 men in the vicinity of Dourlens ; and Henry lay wilh a force 
Aug. scarcely inferior in the neighbourhood of Amiens. Instead, how- 
ever, of a battle, conferences were opened in the abbey of Cercamp, 
find both parties professed to be animated with a sincere desire of 
peace. It was evident that, if the king should yield to the demands 
of France, Calais was irretrievably lost. But Philip was conscious that 
he had led the queen into the war, and deemed himself bound in 
honour to watch no less over her interests than over his own. He 
resisted the most tempting offers : he declared that the restoration 
. of Calais must be an indispensable condition ; and, at last, in despair 
of subduing the obstinacy of Henry, put an end to the negotia- 
tion (3). 

But the reign of Mary was now hastening to its termination. Her 
health had always been delicate ; from the time of hcfk* first supposed 
pregnancy she was afflicted with frequent and obstinate maladies. 
Tears no longer afforded her relief from the depression of her spi- 
rits ; and the repeated loss of blood, by the advice of her physicians, 
had rendered her pale, languid, and emaciated (4). Nor washer 
mind more at ease than her body. The exiles from Geneva, by the 
number and virulence of their libels, kept her in a constant state of 
fear and irritation (5)^ and to other causes of anxiety , which have 

(1^ Godwin, 132. Stowc, 633. that books filled with heresy, sedition, and tre«-' 

(2) Ibid. SOD, were daily brought from beyond the seas, 

(3) See the official correspondence in Bnrnct, and sonic covertly printed within the realm, and 
iii. 258 — 263. ordering that " whosoever should be found to 

(4) Memoir of the Venetian ambassador, fol. '* have any of the said wicked and seditious 
I57< " books should be reputed a rebel, and executed 

(5) These libeb provoked the government to ** according to martial law." Strypc, iii. 459. 
issue, on the 6th of June a proclamation stating 
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been formerly mentioned , had Jately been added the insalubrity of 
the season, the loss of Calais^ and her contest with the pontiff. In 
August she experienced a slight febrile indisposition at Hampton 
court, and immediately remoyed to St. James's. It was soon ascer- 
tained that her disease was (he same fever which had proved fatal to. 
thousands of her subjects ; and, though she languished for three 
months,. with several alternations of improvement and relapse, she 
never recovered suflOiciently to leave her chamber. 

During (his long confinement, Mary edified all around her by 
her cheerfulness, her piety, and her resignation to the will of Pro- . 
vidence. Her chief solicitude was for (he stability of that church 
which she had restored ; ahd her suspicions of Elizabeth's insince- 
rity prompted her to require from her sister an avowal of her real 
sentiments. In return, Elizabeth complained of Mary's incredulity. 
She was a true and conscientious believer in the catholic creed ; 
nor could she do more now than she had repeatedly done before, 
which was to confirm her assertion with her oath (1). 

On the fifth of November, the day fixed at the prorogation, the i^^"" ^' 
parliament assembled at Westminster. The ministers in the name 
of the queen demanded a supply ; but little progress was made, 
under the persuasion that she had but a short time to live. Four. not. 9. 
days later the Gonde de Feria arrived, the bearer of a letter to Mary 
from her husband. It was an olfice which decency, if not affection, 
required : but Philip had the ingenuity to turn it to his own ac- 
count, by instructing the ambassador (0 secure for him the good 
will of (he heir to the crown. Though the queen had already de- 
clared Elizabeth her successor, Feria advocated her claim in a set 
speech before the council ^ and then, in an interview with the prln- '^<''^* <<^* 
cess at the house of Lord Clinton, assured her that the declaration 
of the queen in her favour had originated with his master. A few 
days la(er, Mary ordered Jane Dormer, one of her maids of honour, 
and afterwards duchess of Feria, to deliver to Elizabeth (he Jewels 
in her custody, and to make to the princess three requests; that she 
would be good to her servants, would repay the sums of money 
which had been lent on privy seals, and would support the esta- 
blished church. On the morning of her death, mass was celebrated ^'^^^ 17. 
in her chamber. She was perfectly sensible, and expired a few 
minutes before (he conclusion (2). Her friend and kinsman, cardinal 
Pole, who had long been confined with a fever, survived her only 
twen(y-two hours. He had reached his filly-ninth, she her forty- Nov. is. 
second year (3). 

(1) BIS. life of the dachcss of Feria, 156* "She niilip; who moreover added a present of his 
"prayed God tiiat the earth might open and own, a valuable casket which he had left at White- 
'• swallow her up alive, if she were not a true hall, and which he knew that Elizabeth greatly 
" Roman Catholic." Ibid. 139. See also Pater- admired. Memorias, vii. 260. 

son's Image of the two Churches, 435. (3) Elizabeth, in her conference with Feria on 

(2) MS. life of the duchess of Feria, 128* Even the tenth, spoke with great asperity (malissamente) 
themeritof sending the jewels was claimed for of the cardinal. He had paid her no attention. 
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The foulest blot on the character of this queen is her long and 
cruel persecution of the reformers. The sufferings of the victims 
naturally begat an antipathy to the woman, by whose authority tfaey 
were inflicted. It is, however, but fair to recollect what I have 
already noticed, that the extirpation of erroneous doctrine was in- 
culcated as a duty by the leaders of every religious party. Mary only 
practised what iJiey taught. It was her misfortune, rather than her 
fault, that she was not more enlightened than the wisest of her con^ 
temporaries. 

With this exception, she has been ranked, by the more moderate 
of the reformed writers, among the best, though not the greatest, 
of our princes. They have borne honourable testimony to her 
virtues ; have allotted lo her the praise of piety and clemency, of 
compassion for the poor, and liberality to the distressed ; and have 
recorded her solicitude to restore to opulence the families that had 
been unjustly deprived of their possessions by her father and bro- 
ther, and (o provide for the wants of the parochial clergy, who had 
been reduced to penury by the spoHations of the last govern- 
ment (1). It is acknowledged that her moral character was beyond 
reproof. It extorted respect from all, even from the most virulent 
of her enemies. The ladies of her household copied the conduct of 
their mistress \ and the decency of Mary's court was often men- 
tioned with applause by those who lamented the dissoluteness which 
prevailed in that of her successor (2). 

The queen was thought by some lo have inherited the obstinacy 
of her father \ but there was this difference, that, before she formed 
her decisions, she sought for advice and information, and made it 
an invariable rule to prefer right to expediency. One of the outlaws, 
who had obtained his pardon, hoped to ingratiate himself with 
Mary by devising a plan to render her independent of parliament. 
He submitted it lo the inspection of the Spanish ambassador, by 
whom it was recommended lo her consideration. Sending for Gar- 
diner, she bade him peruse it, and then adjured him, as he should 
answer at the judgment-seat of God, to speak his real sentiments. 
" Madam," replied the prelate, " it is a pity that so virtuous a lady 
'^ should be surrounded by such sycophants. The book is naught: 
'* it is filled with things too horrible lo be thought of.'' She thanked 
him, and Ihrew the paper into Ihe fire (3). 

and had been to her the occasion of great an ■ que ecdesiasticos nnnquam satis laudata. Cam- 

uoyance (Ibid. 2&S. 7.) Pole appears to have den in appardit. 28. Holier sane pia, demens, 

be^u aware of her displeasure ; for he sent from moribnsquecastissiniis/etasqaeqnaqaelaodanda, 

his death'bed the dean of Worcester with a letter si religionis errorem non epectes. Godwin, 123. 
to her, requesting her to give credit to what the (2) MS. life of the duchess of Feria, 114. 

dean had " to say in his behalf," and doubting Fannt, Walsingham's secretary, says of Elisa- 

not that she would " remain satisfied thereby." beth's court, Uiat it was a place " where all 

(Hearne's Sylloge, 157. Collier, Records, 88.) " enormities were practised ; where sin reiencd 

The moment his death was knoyra, she sent the '* in Uie highest degree." Aug. 6» 158S. Bira&» i. 

earl of Rutland and Throckmorton to seize his 30. 
effects for the crown. Meniorias, 2&7. 9- (3) This anecdote is told by Persons in oae of 

(l) Princeps apad omnes ob mores sanctissimos, his tracts, and by Burnet, II. 278* 
pietatera in paupcres/liberalitatem in nobiles at- 
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Her natural abilities had been improTed by education. She un- 
derstood the Italian, she spoke the French and Spanish languages; 
and the ease and correctness mih which she replied to the 
foreigners, who addressed her in Latin, excited their adraira^ 
tion (1). Her speeches in public, and from the throne, were de-^ 
livered with grace and fluency ^ and her conferences with Noailles, 
as related in his despatches, show her to have possessed an acute 
and vigorous mind, and to have been on most subjects a match-for 
that subtle and intriguing negotiator. 

It had been the custom of her predecessors to devote the summer 
months to ^'progresses'' through different counties. But these 
journeys produced considerable ii^ury and inconvenience to the 
farmers, who were not only compelled to furnish provisions to the 
purveyors at inadequate prices, but were withdrawn from the labours 
of the harvest to aid with their horses and waggons in the frequent 
removals or the court, and of the multitude which accompanied 
it. Mary, through consideration for the interests and comforts of 
the husbandman, refused herself this pleasure ^ and generally oon-^ 
fined her excursions to Croydon, a manor belonging to the church 
of Canterbury. There it formed her chief amusement to walk out 
in the company of her maids, without any distinction of dress, and 
in this disguise to visit the houses of the neighbouring poor. She 
inquired into their circumstances, relieved their wants, spoke in 
their favour to her officers, and often, where the family was nu-* 
merous, apprenticed, at her own expense, such of the children as 
appeared of promising dispositions (2). 

During her reign, short as it was, and disturbed by repeated in-^ 
surrections, much attention was paid to the interests of the two 
universities, not only by the queen herself, who restored to them 
that portion of their revenues which had devolved on the crown, 
but also by individuals, who devoted their private fortunes to the 
advancement of learning. At a time when the rage for polemic 
disputation had almost expelled the study of classic literature from 
the schools, sir Thomas Pope founded Trinity college, in Oxford, 
and made it a particular regulation, that its inmates should acquire 
'^ a just relish for the graces and purity of the Latin tongue.'' About 
three years later, sir Thomas White established St. John's, on the site 
of Bernard's college, the foundation of archbishop Chicheley ; and at 
the same lime, the celebrated Dr. Caius, at Cambridge, made so 
considerable an addition to Gonvil hall, and endowed it with so 
many advowsons, manors, and demesnes, that it now bears his 
name, in conjunction with that of the original founder. 

(l) Nella latina faria stapir ognnno coa le ris- writers also praise her proficiency in tJie Latin 

poste che da. Michele's report, MSS. Barber, language. She had translated for publication the 

1208' He adds, that she was fond of music and paraphrase of Erasmus on the gospel of St. John, 

excelled on the monochord and the Itite, two Warlon's Sir Thomas Pope, 57. 

fasltionable instruments at that time. English (2) MS. life of the duchess of Feria, p. 120, 

IV. 25 
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Though her parliameDts were convoked for lemporary purposes, 
they made several salutary enacUnentSy respecting the offence of 
treason, the office of sheriff, (he powers of magistrates, the relief 
of the poor, and the practice of the courts of law (1)« The meni of 
these may probably be due to her council ; but of her own solicitude 
for the equal administration of Justice, we have a convincing proof. 
It bad long been complained that in suits, to which the crown was a 
party, the subject, whatever were his right, had no probability of a 
favourable decision, on account of the superior advantages claimed 
and enjoyed by the counsd for the sovereign. When Mary ap- 
pointed Morgan chief Justice of the court of common pleas, she 
took the opportunity to express her disapprobation of this grievance. 
^ I charge you, sir,'' said she, '' to minister the law and Justice in- 
*^ differently, vrithout respect of person; and, notwithstanding the 
*^ old error among you, which wiU not admit any witness to speak, 
*^ or other matter to be heard, in ftivour of the adversary, the crown 
^^ being a party, it is my (Measure, that whatever can be brought 
^^ in favour of the subject may be admitted and heard. You are to 
^^ sit there, not as advocates for me, but as indifferent judges be- 
*^ tween me and my people (2)." 

Neither were the interests of trade neglected during her govern- 
ment. She had the honour of concluding the first commercial treaty 
mi ^^^ Russia. On the return of Chancellor from his northern eipe- 
Feb.0. dition, she incorporated by charter, the company of merchant ad- 
^Hv^' venturers trading to Muscovy, and sent back the same navigator 
jif^ao ^^^** ^ letter to the czar, I wan Wasilejevitch. Chancellor proceeded 
' up the Dwina, traversed the country to Moscow, obtained from the 
czar the most flattering promises, and returned with Osep Napea 
Rot. 10. Gregorivitch, as ambassador to Mary, They reached the bay of 
Pettisligo in the north of Scotland : but during the night the ship 
was driven from her anchors Upon the rocks. Chancellor perished^ 
the ambassador saved his life ; but his property, and the presents 
for the queen, were carried off by the natives, who [Sundered the 
wreck. Mary sent Iwo messengers to Edinburgh to supply hi& 
wants, and to complain of the detention of his effects (3). No re- 
dress could be (Stained ; but she made every effort to console him 
for his loss. On the borders of each county the sheriffs received 
him in state ] he was met in the neighbourhood of London by Lord 

(f ) On the subject of taxation, the Venetian *' selliDgr except in those articles whidi he im- 

' ambMsador has the following pasoage. '* The *' ports or esports in the way of trai&ck." Sm 

'* liberty of this country is really singular and the translation by Mr. Ellis, ii. 234. 
** wonderful t indeed there is no other country (3) State Trials, 1. 73- 

** in my opinion less burthened, and more free. (%) Lc>rd Wharton, in a letter from Berwick of 

** For fhey have not only no taxes of any kind, Feb. 98th, says, ** a great nomber in that realiiMr 

** but they are not even thought of : no tax on ** ar sorye that they suffered the imbassador of 

" salt, wine, beer» flour, meat, cloth, and the ** Russea to departe owte of the same : he may 

" other necessaries of life. .^. Here every one in- " thanke God that he escaped from their crewdl 

*' differently, whether noble or of the common ** covetouse with his lief." Lodge i. 224* Seethe 

" i>eople, is in the free and unmolested enjoy- charter of incorporation in Tmnscripts for the 

'* inent of all he possesses, or daily acquires, re- new Rymer, 350^ 
'Voting either to food of raiment, to buying of 
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Montague with three hundred horse ^ and during his slay in the 
capital the king and queen, the lord mayor, and the company, 
treated him' with extraordinary distinction^ He appeared, however, 
to mistrust these demonstrations of kindness ^ and it was not with- 
out difficulty that he was brought to accede to many of the demands 
of the merchants. At length ft treaty was concluded by the address ^i»y i* 
of the bishop of Ely and sir William Pelre ♦ and Napea was sent 
back to his own country, loaded with presents for himself, and still 
more valuable gifts for his sovereign; The trade fully compensated 
the queen and the nation for these efforts and expenses; and the 
woollen cloths and coarse linens of England were exchanged at an 
immense profit for the valuable skins and furs of the northern 
regions (1). 

Mary may also claim the merit of having supported the com- 
mercial interests of the country against the pretensions of a com-" 
pany of foreign merchantd, which had existed for centuries in Lon- 
don, under the different denominations of Easierlings, merchants 
of the Hanse towns, and merchants of the Steelyard. By their readi-^ 
ness to advance loans of money on sudden emergencies, they had 
purchased the most valuable privileges flrom several of our mo- 
harchs. They formed a corporation, governed by its own laws; 
whatever duties were exacted from others, they paid no more than 
One per cent, on their merchandise; they were at the same lime 
buyers and sellers, brokers and carriers ; they imported jewels and 
bullion, cloth of gold and of silver, tapestry and wrought silk, 
arms, naval stores, and household flirniture ; and exported wool 
and woollen cloths, skins, lead and tin, cheese and beer, and Me- 
diterranean wines. Their privileges and wealth gave them a supe* 
riority over all other merchants, which excluded competition, and 
enabled them to raise or depress the prices almost at pleasure. In 
the last reign the public feeling against them had been manifested 
by frequent acts of viirfence, and several petitions had been pre- 
sented to the .council, complaining of the injuries suffered by the 
English mer(ihants. After a long investigation it was declared that ^. n, 
the company had violated, and consequently had forfeited, ilSi.J"*24 
charter ; but by dint of remonstrances, of presents, and of foreign 
Intercession, it obtained, in the course of a few weeks, a royal 11- Jai7 a. 
cence to resume the traffic under the former regulations (2). In 
Mary's first parliament a new blow was aimed at its privileges ; and 
it was enacted, in the bill of tonnage and poundage, that the Easter- 

(1) Legatonun nemo tuvquam qaisqoam (sicut aoconling to the report of the Venetian ambas> 

aatazDo) magnificentiiu apud nostros acceptos sador, there were many merchants in Tondon 

est. (Godwin, 139.) The presents which he re- worth fifty or sixty thoasand pounds each, that 

ceiTed for himself and his sorereign, from the the inhabitants amounted to 180,000, and that it 

king and queen, are enumerated by Stowe, 030. was not surpassed in wealth by any city in Eu- 

Among them are a lion and lioness. AU bis ex* rope. Si puo dire per veroque pno quetia citta 

penses, frmn his arriral in Scotland to the day on senza dubio star a paragone delle piu riecbe 

which he left England, wene defrayed by the d'Kuropa. MSS. Barber. 1308, p. 137. 

mert^ants. I may here obsenre, that at this time, (3) Strjrpe, ii. S95, 396. 
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A. ». lings should pay the same duties as other foreign merchants. The 
jufi's. queen, indeed, was induced to suspend, for a while, the operation 
of the statute (1) ; but she soon discerned the true^ interest of her 
A. D. subjecls, revoked the privileges of the company, and refused to 
imX listen to the arguments adduced, or the intercession made in its 
favour (2). Elizabeth followed the policy of her predecessor : the 
steelyard was at length shut up ; and the Hanse towns, after a long 
and expensive suit, yielded to necessity, and abandoned the contest. 
Ireland, during this reign, offers but few subjects to attract the 
notice of the reader. The officers of government were careful to 
copy the proceedings in England. They first proclaimed the lady 
Jane, and then the lady Mary. They suffered the new service to 
fall into desuetude ^ Dowdall resumed the archbishopric of Armagh ; 
the married prelates and clergy lost their benefices ; and Bale, the 
celebrated bishop of Ossory, who had often endangered his li^ by 
his violence and fanaticism, had the prudence to withdraw to the 
continent. When the Irish parliament met, it selected most of its 
enactments from the English statute-book. The legitimacy and 
right of the queen were affirmed, the ancient service restor^, and 
the papal authority acknowledged (3). But, though the laws against 
heresy were revived, they were not carried into execution. The 
number of the reformers proved too small to excite apprehension, 
and their zeal too cautious to offer provocation. 

The lord deputy, the earl of Sussex, distinguished himself by 
the vigour of his government. He recovered from the native Irish 
the two districts of Ofally and Leix, which he moulded into counties, 
and named King's county and Queen's county^ in honour of Philip 
and Mary. He was also careful to define, by a new statute, the 
meaning of Poyning's act (4). It provided that no parliament should 
be summoned, till the reasons why it should be held, and the bills 
which it was intended to pass, had been submitted to the conside- 
« ration, and had received the consent, of the sovereign ^and that, if 
anything occurred during the session to make additional enactments 
necessary, these should in the same manner be certified to the king, 
and be approved by him, before they were laid before the two 
houses. By this act the usage was determined of holding parlia- 
ments in Ireland (5). 

(i) Rymer, xv. 364, 365. to have intended to do that which was not «c» 

(3) Noailles, iv. 1 87. complished till the reign of Charles II, She orders 
(S) Irish Stat. 3 and 4 Philip and Mary, 1, her execatorsto provide a hoase in London, with 

3, 3, S> an income of the clear yearly valae of 400 marks, 

(4) See Hist. vol. v. p. 431, 433. " for the rdefe, snccoor, and helpe of pore, im- 

(5) Mary's will has heen published for the first •* potent, and aged soldiers, and chidy those 
time by sir Fred. Maddtti, in his ** Privy parse ** that be fallen into extreme poverte, having no 
** expenses of the princess Blary." App. No. iv. ** pensyon or other pretense of lyvyng, or are 
She states that she made her will being in goo^ " i>ecome hurt or maymd in the warres of this 
health, " bat foreseeing the great dangers which ** realm, or in onny service for the defense and 
** by Godd's ordynance remaine tp all women in ** saerte of ther prince, and of ther coanlrey, or 
"their travel of cUldren." (30 Mar., 1558) " of the domynionstherunto belonging," p. cxci. 
Then follow several bequests, some df which are Some months later (38 Oct., 1558)* when she no 
highly honourable t» her memory. She appears longer hoped for issue to succeed her, she added 
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Note A. p. 44. 

Psm Marttb, in a letter dated May 2) 1510, says that Ferdinand expected 
to hear every day of the birth of a grandchild, because by the last account from 
England, Catherine was in her ninth month;, partui proximam esse, quia nono 
gravetur mense. Yet the English historians consider Henry, born in January 
1511, as her first child. That prince lived only six weeks. Catherine bore the 
king another son in November, 1513, who also died in a short time. Mary was 
born in 1515, February 8th. Her sponsors at baptism wer)B the cardinal of York, 
the Lady Catherine, daughter of Edward lY., and the duches&of Norfolk. Her 
style was proclaimed at the church door by the officers of arms: God give good 
life and long unto the right high, right noble, and right excellent princess, 
Mary, princess of England, and daughter of our sovereign lord the king. San- 
ford, 499. 



Note B. p. 50. 



The following abstract of the reasoning on both sides of the question may 
not be unacceptable to the reader. It is taken from Du Pin, Gent. xvi. 1. ii. 
p. 140. 

'' Those on the king's party alleged ; l*". That the laws of Moses which con- 
cerned marriage, were not particular for the Jews, but were for all times and 
all nations ; that they were grounded upon natural decency ; that God calls the 
breaches of those laws wickedness and abominations, and threatens the most 
severe punishments to such as will not observe them ; and that the prohibition 
to marry the brother's wife, was not less strict than that of marrying within the 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity, set down in Leviticus. 

** 2"*. That that law was never repealed nor explained by Jesus Christ or his 
apostles. 

" S*". But that, on the contrary, St. John the Baptist had sharply reproved 
Herod for marrying his brother's wife. 

** 4«. That the first Christiansalways accounted the laws of Leviticus to be in- 
violable: that Tertullian,Origen, St. Basil, St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, St. Am- 
bro8e,St. Augustine, andHesychius. severely condemned the marriage of a mail 
with his brother's wife; and affirmed, that this prohibition was not particular to 
the Jews, but general to all mankind; that the counsel of Neocaesarea excommuni- 
cated every man who married his wife's sister, and the woman that should mar- 
ry two brothers ; and the same canon was confirmed by the council held under 
Gregory IL; that in all the councils that have taken notice of the degrees of 

a codicil confirnuitory of her former will, vitibi /'ed and execnted against such as be violaters and 

an admonition to her successor to falfil it '* aC' '** breakers of wills and testaments." It is on-^ 

** cording to her treae mind and intente, for necessary to add that no attention was afterwards 

" which " he or she will, no doobt, be rewarded paid to any pact of this instrument, 
of God, and avoid his divine justice «* pronounc- 
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affinity vithin whicb it is unla^rful to contract marriage, tliis of the brother aii4 
sister-in-law is pat among them ; that the pope St. Gregory, being consulted by 
Angnstine the monk, whom he sent into England, whether it was lawful for 4| 
man to marry his brother's widow, answered, that this sort of marriages wasfor> 
bidden, and if any persons who were lately converted had contracted any sach 
before their conversion, they ought to be advised not to associate with their 
wives ; and that there never was a more favourable occasion to dispense with 
such marriages than this, if the church had had power." 

On the other hand, the writers of the queen's party maintained : !<*, *' Thai 
the prohibition in Leviticus, to marry a brother's wife, was not a law of nature, 
but only a positive law ; which Moses had sufficiently shown by commanding ia 
peuteronomy the brother to marry his brother's widow » when he died wilhool 
children, demonstrating by this exception, that the law admitted of dispensa* 
tion, and conscqaentiy was not a law of nature ; tMt before Moses that law waa 
of no force, because Jacob ndarried Leah and Rachel, two sisters; and Judahi, 
after he had married two of his sons to Tamar, promised her the third. 

'' 2o. That in the New Testament Jesus Christ approved of the exceptioo 
in Deuteronomy, ia answer to the Sadducees, who had proposed that law to hUn^ 

'^ 3**. That St. John the Baptist reproved Herod for marrying bis brotiier'a 
wife, either because his brother was yet living, or because, if he was dead, be 
had left children. 

** 4°. That the falliers always looked upon the law of Deuteronomy as an ex* 
ception to that of Leviticus; that in the ancient apostolic canons, he thatroii^p- 
rled two sisters, one after another, was only put out of the clergy ; and in the 
council of Elvira, only three years' penance was imposed upon the parties : thai 
the ecclesiastical and civil laws which forbid these marriages, forbid also mar- 
riages within the degrees of consanguinity ; that there is not certainly any pro- 
hibition of such marriages by the law of nature; that the popes who condemned 
these marriages, did not deprive themselves of the power of dispensing in some 
cases, though they did seldom do it; and that there are examples (tf marriages 
made within thedegrees forbidden in Leviticus, which )iave been always lQoke4 
upon as lawful marriages." 

To me two things appear evident: 1^. That the law ia Leviticus was nat in 
its own natare so binding as n^ver to admit of dispensation ; because sucl\ 
dispensation is allowed in Deuteronomy: 2". That Moses published boihUie 
taw and the exception to it for the use of the Jews. Whether both or eithea 
were to be extended to other nations, is a question, on which the Scriptu^ ia 
silent. 



Note C, pp, 50. 52. 

We have two versions of this story, one by tlie king, the o^her by the cari])inaK 
1. In 16S9, Henry took occasion, in presence of his council, of several peers, 
and of the lord mayor and aldermen, to explain, '' le scrupule deconscieoce oi^ 
de long terns il s'est trouv^ de Taffaire susdite, qui terriblement luy a aagment6 
depuis qu'un evesque Francois, grant personnage et s^avant homme (signifianl 
M. deTarbes,) estant pour lors ambassadeur deczi, en avoit tenu en son consei^ 
termes terriblement expres." Lettres de Tevesque de Bayonse, 218. According 
to this account, the Bishop of Tarbes did not in fact raise, but augment the 
king's doubt. That doubt had existed long before. 

. 9. Wolsey, in a letter to the king, relates the manner in which he opened 
the matter of the divorce to the archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishop of 
Rochester, as he passed through Keii| on his embassy to France, He told tl^e^ 
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tiMt 4aring Ihe eonfereacen respecting the marriage of Francis with the Lady 
liary, he bad a^ed whether that king was free from his pre contract with Leo- 
nora of Portugal ; that the bishop of Tarbea in return wrote to him from his 
lodging, to inquire if Henry's marriage with Catherine was a lawful marriage ; 
and that the dispensation was shown to Tarbes, who douhted its sufficieacy : 
wfaerenpcm the question was by mutual consent " put over till bis (the cardinal's) 
*' coming into France." St. Pa^. 1. 199. The two stories certainly do not harmo- 
nize wUh each other. 

3. It is worthy of notice thai hi bis long and confideut&al de^atcb, in which 
Wolsey details to Henry his conversation with the two prelates not a word, not 
an illusion escapes from him, to intimate thai he told them tlie truth; on the 
eentrary, be seems to hhU that tbe tale had been got up between the king and 
himself, to ftirnish a swtable introduetion to the subject, without exciting any 
suspicion that the doubt had originated with the king or the cardinal. For he 
says, *' I declared the bol matter at length, as w(M devised wUh your High' 
" ness at Yorke Place." Ibid, 200. 

4. But we have much stronger though negative evidence. Tbe instructions, tbe 
despatches^ and tbe Journal of the French ambassadors are still extant among 
tbe MSSw de Brienne^ and in Ulie eoUeclion Fontamert. In these papers we find 
notice of tbe question put by the cardinal, and of ihe answer by the ambassa- 
dors, that theooBtraci wHh Leonora was not binding, being made when Francis 
was in prison, and not bis own master; that he bad previously protested against 
its validity, and that he had since been released from U by tbe act of tbe-empe- 
ror, who, instead of sending Leonora to France, according to the treaty, "aurolt 
*' refas^ le faire, et ainsi contravenu audict traits." Jt in addition, they had 
called in question tbe validity of Henry's marriage and the legitimacy of his 
daughter, had disputed tbe sufficiency of the dispensation, and bad agreed that 
this matter should be fully investigated on tbe arrival of the cardinal in France, 
would not this also have been entered on tbeir papers? Yet there is no trace of 
any such thing there, no reference to it. ** Je ne Irouve," says Le Grand, •* rien 
de cela ny dans le journal que nous avoos de cette ambassade, ny dans les 
lettres de Messieurs de Turenne et de Tarbes que J'ai lues." Le Grand, i. 49« 
Not content with his testimony, I have, on two occasions, employed friends to 
examine these MSS. who assure me that the assertion of Le Grand is perfectiy 
correct 

6. Wolsey said that the question was left for discussion till his arrival in 
France. Now we have the instructions given to him ^St, Pap. i. 191), and a 
multitude of letters fiom him, detailing the whole progress of tbe negotiation 
(ibid. 196 281.) j yet neither in one nor the other is there any mention of the 
matter. 

Hence it is clear to me that the whole story is a fiction, got up to enable tho 
cardinal to break the subject to the two prelales, and to draw from them the 
expression of their opinion, under the pretext that he would be compelled in a 
few days to discuss it with the French ministers. 



Note D. p. 55» 

It was reported at tbe time (Polid. xvii. 84; Hall, 728; Singer's Cavendish, 
iSVj, that the great object of this embassy was to offer in the king's name mar- 
riage to a French princess; according, to some, to Margaret duchess of Alen^on 
and sister of Francis; according toothers, to his sister- in-law, Rcn^e, daughter 
of the late king Louis XII. We are even told that Margaret refused on the ground 
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that the oonseqnence would be wretchedoen and death to Catherine ; and thai 
the proposal was made to Ren^ at Ckmipeigne, hnt, for reasons with which we 
are unacquainted, did not take effect. These stories, though frequently repeated 
by succeeding writers, are undoubtedly fictions, both as far as regards Margaret, 
for she was matried to the king of Nayarre on the 34th of Jan., 15S7, flye 
months befbre Wolsey set out on the embassy ; and also with respect to Ren^e : 
for not only is there no allusion to any marriage with her in Wolsey's instructions 
or in his despatches from France, though she is there repeatedly mentioned in 
company with the other ladies of the court, but no proposal could be made to 
her, as long as it did not suit the policy of Henry and his minister to make an 
open declaration of the king's intention to obtain a diyorce from Catherine. For 
such declaration must haye preceded any proposal of marriage. Now, as has 
been already shown, nothing more than an obscure and ambiguous hint of Hen- 
ry's design was giyen, and that only at (he cardinal's departure fh>m Compeigne 
on his return home. 

It may haye been that, as Polydore asserts (p. 82), Wolsey, when the ques- 
tion of the diyorce was first mentioned, suggested the benefit which would arise 
from an union with Margaret, and that, after her marriage with the king of 
Nayarre. he substituted in his own mind Ren^e in her place; but that the king 
or the cardinal should actually propose such marriage to either of those ladies, 
before a single step had been taken to procure a divorce from Catherine, or any 
intention had been ayowed of taking such a step, is an inconsistency of which 
neither could liaye been guilty. 



Note E, p. 72. 



The proceedings before the legates in the cause of the diyorce liaye been ex- 
tracted from the register, and published by Herbert (261 -282), and more briefly 
by Burnet, iii. 46. 

I. The evidence in proof of the consummation of the marriage between iLrthur 
and Catherine, amounts to this ; that the prince was fifteen years old ; that he 
slept two or three nights in the same bed with the princess ; and that on two 
occasions he made indelicate allusions to that circumstance. As Catherine de- 
clined the Jurisdiction of the couri, we are ignorant what answer her counsel 
might have given. But we know that one of the witnesses examined before the 
legates, the bishop of Ely, declared that the queen had often denied the con- 
summation to him sub testimonio consclentis susb ; that she also denied It upon 
oath In her appeal to the pontiff; that at the trial she put it to the king himself, 
whether she were not a virgin when she came to his bed ;'and that cardinal Pole 
also reminded Henry of a conversation, in which he had acknowledged the same 
to the emperor, when that prince was in England, Poli defensio unit. eccl. fol. 
Ixxvii. 

Bacon fp. i 11) asserts, that Henry did not take the title of prince of Wales for 
some months after the death A his brother, because it was possible that the 
princess might be pregnant. If the fact were so, or if any advantage could have 
been derived from it, it would not have been overlooked at the trial. 

II. It was contended for the king, that the bull of dispensation was void, be- 
cause it bad been obtained on grounds manifestly false ; viz. that Henry and 
Catherine wished to marry, in order to give, by their marriage, greater stability 
to the friendship between the crowns of England and Spain. This clause, it 
was contended, invalidated the whole instrument ; because there was at that 
time no danger of enmity between the two crowns, and because the prince 
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and princess co«ld not baye entertained any sach notions as it attribated to 

them. . 

Bat in addition to tbe bull, Catherine had obtained from Spain the copy of a 
breve of dispensation, nrhich iras so worded as to elude this objection. The 
king's counsel denied its authenticity. 1'. If the breve were not a forgery, why 
was it not in England? How came it to be in Spain ? How happened it that no 
trace of its existence could be discovered in Rome? 2». It was dated on the same 
day with the bull, Dec. 26, 1503; a manifest anachronism according to the 
king's advocates. For if in bulls the yearwas computed from the 1st of January, 
in breves it was computed from the S5th of December : so that in reality the 
breve was dated one whole year before the bull, and even before Julius, who 
wftsmade to grant the dispensation, had been chosen pope. 

What answer was returned by the advocates of Catherine, we know not. Tet, 
notwithstanding these objections^ I am inclined to believe that the breve was 
genuine, l**. From the attestations of its authenticity given by the archbishop 
of Toledo, and the papal nuncio, by whom it was examined before the emperor 
and his council (apud Herb. 264) : 2o. From the conduct of Henry himself . who 
acted as if he knew it io be genuine. He had demanded that tbe original should 
be sent to him. Charles very prudently refused : but offered to deposit it with 
the pope, that it might be Impartially examined. Henry, however, was 
alarmed He ordered his agents to decline the offer, and to dissuade Clement 
from having any concern in the matter. Burnet, i. Records, ii. 66. 73, 74. 3«. 
From the deposition of Bishop Fox, that several dispensations were obtained. 

Herb. 274. 

But, supposing the breve to be genuine, how are we to account for its exis- 
tence, and for the alleged error in the dale? It appears from a letter of Julius 
to Henry VII. (apud Herb. 370), that the 5«W was expedited with great haste, 
at the urgent solicitation of Isabella, the mother of Catherine, who, aware of 
the dangerous state of her health, solicited from the pontiff tbe consolation of 
possessing before her death a copy of the dispensation in favour of her daughter. 
But, if we compare that bull with the treaty of marriage, we shall find that it 
does not fulfil the conditions to which the parents of the parties had agreed ; 
that it should be conceived in the most ample form which could be devised, and 
that it should contain a clause, authorizing the union of Catherine with Henry, 
** though her previous marriage with Arthur had been contracted in the face of 
the church, and afterwards consummated." (Rym. xiil. 80.) When it was dis- 
covered that the bull omitted this important clause, and was defective In other 
respects, there can be little doubt that the matter would be represented to the 
court of Rome, and that a second dispensation, supplyingthe deficiencies of the 
first, would be issued in form of a bull or breve. It was usual on such occasions 
to employ in the last instrument the original date ; nor will it excite surprise, if 
the clerk, at the moment when he transcribed that date from the first dispensa- 
tion, did not advert to the circumstance, that in breves the year commenced 
six days more early than in bulls. 

III. The king's counsel gave in evidence the protest made by the prince 
when he was on the point of completing his fourteenth year. What advantage 
could be derived from it, I do not see. For if it were argued that the protest 
was a legal revocation of the contract between the parties, it must also have 
been admitted that the subsequent marriage was a complete ratification of it. 
If the protest revoked the contract the marriage revolted the protest. In a word, 
all that can be recollected with any certainty from the evidence given before 
the legates is, that Arthur, at the age of fifteen, had slept in the same bed with 
the princess. This was the only conclusion drawn from it, when the proceed- 
ings recommenced before the archbishop Cranmer, and was declared by the 
canonists in the convocation a presumptive proof that the marriage had been 
consummated. 
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Before I close this subject, I oagM perhaps to notice an eitract from one cf 
the Lansdovne manoscripts, containing an assemblage of materials for an ee- 
desiastical history of England, from 1500 to 1510, by bishop Rennet. Under 
1505 be says, " The iLing (Henry VII.) in a declining health began to fall into 
*^ melancholy thoughts, and to tosagine that the untimely death of Ms queen. 
*'. and the growing weakness of his own constitution, were a eoit of )udgm«irt 
** upon him Cor consenting to the contract made between prince Henry and lila 
** brother's wifei for whkh reason he made It a part of his penitential conrsea 
*' to dissuade his son Henry from eter perfecting and consummating that match, 
** as the account is best given by sir Richard Morysiae.'^ After an eitract frooi 
the Apomaiis Galumniarum by Morysine* he prcN^eeds; ** the king for this ptv- 
** pose sent for the prince to Richmond, and there by his own Influence and tlie 
** concurrent advise of bis wisest counsellor Fox bishop of Winchester, etc. pre- 
*' vailed with him to make a solemn protestation against the validity of thai 
*« contract, and a promise never to make H good by a subsequent matrimony.'* 
But this statement is liable to numerous objections. 1 •• If Henry YH. had ev«v 
expressed to his son any doubt respecting the valMUy of the dispensation. Hen- 
ry VIII. would certainly have availed himaclf otf it when he determined to 
itivorce Gatboriue. In his speeches and despatches be often atteraqvtft to eiplaia 
the origin of bis scruples, and to defend them, hut be never once mentiens any 
doubt or objection made by his lather. S«. If he could have proved that the pro- 
tesldtion originated from religious motives, he wouJd uadoubMly have done H 
before the legates. But the evidence before them proves the contrary. Warham, 
archbishop of Canterbury, owned indeed that he did not at first approve of tlko 
marriage, and told the king 80 in the presence of Fox, who advised it : but 
added thai, when the bull of diapensation arrived, he contradicted it no more. 
In addition, bo deposed that, heoauae the said king Henry appeared not,much 
inclined to the marriage, he entreated blra to persuade the prince to protest 
against it. But on what grounds be advised this protest, he has not told us* 
Herb. 271. Fox, however, who is said by Kennet to have advised it on motives 
of religion, says the contrary. He tells us, that ttiough ** tiie protest was made, 
** it was the Intention of the king that his son should marry the lady Catherine: 
" but that lie deferred the solemnization of this uUeuded matrimony * by reasoii 
'' of some discord wbich was at that time betwixt him and the. king of Spain, 
** for the calMughack of the dowry." Herb. 2^74, 3«. That the protest was en- 
tirely a poiiti;ftl measure la evident from the testimony of bishop Fox, which I 
have just mentioned, from the succeeding negotiations in which Henry always 
expressed bi& consent to tlie solemnization of the marriago, provided the mar- 
riage portion were previously paid (see this history, vol. Ui. p. 333 et seq.), and 
from the tact of bia having received two paymeiUa a little before his death, and 
not only signed the receipts himself, but compelled bis son to sign them» Thia 
completely overturns the statement of his regret for having suffered the contract 
to be made, and of his resolution, during hia penitential courses, to prevent its 
accomplishment. Morysine and Kennet knew of the existence of the proteili 
^ rest waa probably invented to account for that existeqce. 



Notp F. p. 85. 

That I may ne< incur the reproach of misreprasenlation, I purpose in thia nolo 
to specify the reasons which have Induced bm to dispute the value of the answers 
returned by the universities. 

I*". Cavendish, an atte^ve observer, tells us that " such as had any rule, or 
<* had the custody of th^ir university seals, were choked by the 
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** vith notabU ^ums of money." Gavendiflh, 417^ The fini parliament under 
queen Mary asaerts that the ansivers of the foreign universltiea bad been ob- 
tained by bribes, those of our own by sinister irormngsand secret tbrealenings. 
St. 1 Mary, c. 1. Pope Clement in one of tus letters observes, that no artiflee, 
no entreaty, no money was spared to obtain a favourable snbscripUon. Nollo 
non astu, et prece et pretio. Apud Raynaid, xniii. 230. 

2o. Of the '' secret workings and sinister threatenings'^ employed in tlie Gng* 
{\sh universities we have suflBcient evidence. In February 1530 Gardiner and 
Fox were sent to Cambridge to procure an answer in the affirmative to the fol- 
lowing question : is it prohibited by the divine and natural law for a brother 
to marry the relict of his deceased brother? Finding the sense of the university 
against them, they proposed tliat the matter should be referred to a committee, 
in which the decision of two^tbirds of (be members should be taken for the de- 
cision of the wbole body. Tlie question was twice put And lost : but on a third 
division, *' by the labour of friends to cause some to depart the house who were 
** against it," it was carried. The committee was accordingly appointed. Of the 
29 members 16 bad already promised their votes to the king, and four had given 
hopes of compliance : *' of the which four," say the commissioners in their* letter 
to Henry, " if we get two, and obtain of another to be absent, it is sufficient 
'* for our purpose." An affirmative answer was now given. Yet it disappointed 
the hope of the king, for it embraced a condition which he had excluded f^om 
the question : '* if the widow tiad been carnally knowu by her former husband." 
Henry complained of this addition : but Dr. Buckmaster, the vice-chancellor, 
assured him that it was so necessary to admit it, that witliout such admission 
they would have been left in a minority. See Burnet, i. Bee. 8&— 88, iii. Bee. 
to -24. 

3"*. At Oxford the opposition was still more obstinate. It was in vain that ttie 
king sent letter after letter, messenger after messenger, to the university. At 
length recourse was bad to the experience and polky of Fox, who was ordered 
to repair to Oxford, and employ the same expedients there which had proved 
successful in the sister university. On the 4th of April he obtained a decree, 
investing a committee of tliirty-three persons with full authority to answer the 
question. Of the thirty-three the bishop of Lincoln, the vice-chancellor, and Dr« 
Stinton, were appointed by name, their thirty colleagues were left to their 
choice. Whether two-thirds of these pronounced In favour of the king or not. if 
rather doubtful. A determination in the affirmative, with the same conditio^ 
appended to it which had been adopted at Cambridge, was forwarded to Henryi 
but its opponents denied that it had obtained the consent of the majority, an4 
affirmed that the seal of the university had been affixed to it clandestinely. See 
Wiik.Con. liL 726. St. Papers, 1. 377, Wood, 255. Fiddes, Bee. U, 83— 8j^ 
Collier, ii. 52, 53, Burnet, iii. Bee. 35-28. 

Cardinal Pole, in bis letter to Henry, observes that be found it more difficull 
to obtain subscriptions at home than abroad: and that he overcame the difficulty 
with the aid of menacing letters. Nunquam, ubi consisteret, inveaisset, nis( 
e»> qus plus quam preces valere solcnt apud multorum animos, minarum ret 
teiUt regis liter® ad scholarom principes quasi auxiliatrices copiie summiss«e^ 
aciem jam inclinatam sustinuissent— Omnes omnibus viis tentabas, qui aiiqu^ 
doctrine et literarum opinione essent : cum quibus tamen plus tibi negotii fui^ 
quaro cum exteris. Pol. Defen. fol. Ixxvii. Ixxviii, 

4*. The Italian commission consisted of Ghinucei, bishop of Worcester, Gre- 
gorio da Casale, Stokesley, and Croke, 9ut Croke seems to have been the inos| 
active, and to have employed a number of inferior agents, whose honesty in 
some instances he suspected. If we miy believe him, whenever he failed, it 
was on account of the threats and promises of the imperialists ; if he succeededx 
It was not through bribes, for be never gave the subscriber anything, till he 
}^4 ivrittep bis napie, and then i\othing more than itn hoqourabie present, lie 
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fleems, however, to have trosled much to the foflueDce of these honourable pre- 
sents: for in his letter to the king, dated Jaly ist, he says, *« Albeit, gracious 
** lord, if that in time I had been sufficiently famished with money, albeit f 
*' have besides this seal (which cost me 100 crowns) procured unto your high- 
" nessx>ne hundred and ten subscriptions, yet it had been nothing in comparison 
" of that that might easily and would have been done." Burnet, i. Rec. il, 
xixviii. Strype, i. App. 106. 

Stokesley and Croke had sent a favourable answer from the university of 
Bologna, which Henry prized the more, because Bologna was situated in the 
papal dominions. This instrument had no date ; was signed by Pallavicino, a 
Carmelite fHar, by command, as was pretended, of the university, and was ot- 
dered to be kept a profound secret. The secret, however, transpired ; Pallavi- 
cino and the noUry who attended were called before the governor on the 9th 
of September ; and from their confessions it appeared that the instrument was 
composed by Pallavicino himself, was approved by four other friars, and was 
signed by the former on the 10th of June. What proceedings followed', we know 
not: but Croke, to discover who had betrayed the secret, called before him the 
friars, the notary, and the copiers of the instrument, and examined them upon 
oath. From their depositions, which, probably for his own justification, he 
transmitted to England, the pr<^ceding particulars are extracted ; and when the 
reader has weighed them, he will be able to Judge what right such an instrument 
can have to be considered as the real answer of the university. See Rymer xiv 
393. 395—397. 

At Ferrara, Croke applied separately to the faculties of theology and law. 
The theologians were divided. One party gave an answer in favour of Henry ; 
but the instrument was carried off by their opponents. Croke solicited the in- 
terference of the duke of Ferrara j by open force the valuable prize was vrrested 
from the possession of the robbers, and wss carefully transmitted to England. 
But, in his negotiation with the civilians and canonists, the agent was less suc- 
cessful. He offered them 100 crowns, and was told that the sum was not worth 
their acceptance. Repenting of his parsimony, he offered 150 the next morning: 
but he was then too late ; the faculty had resolved not to interfere in so delicate 
a question. From Padua, however, he sent an answer. How it was obtained, is 
a secret: but it cost 100 crowns. Burnet, i. 91. 

5*". If in Germany subscriptions could not be obtained, it was not through 
want of agents or of bribes. The agents were Cranmer, Giovanni, da Casale, 
Andreas, and Previdellus ; and that money was promised is plain from the fol- 
lowing testimony of CocIsbus : offerebatur mihi his annis superioribus ampla 
remunerationis et auri spes, si contra matrimonium regis cum Catharina vet 
Ipse scribere, vel universitatum aliquot Germanis sententias, quales aliquot 
Qalliffi et Itali® academic dedlssent, procurare voluissem. Cocl. in Scop, apnd 
Sanders, p. 60. 

O*". There can be little doubt that the same arts were employed with the 
French universities as with those of Italy. The letters published by Le Grand 
have exposed the whole intrigue with respect to the university of Paris. The 
first meeting broke up, after passing a resolution not to deliberate at all on the 
question. Francis compelled the members to assemble again, and a promise was 
made to Henry that out of sixty- three voices he should have a majority of fifty- 
six. On a division it appeared that he had only a minority of twenty-two against 
thirty-six. The duke of Norfolk wrote to the French cabinet to complain. Assem- 
blies were repeatedly held ; and one of these was so artfully managed, that the 
king obtained fifty-three votes against thirty rseven. The faculty assembled the 
next day to rescind those proceedings. They were disappointed. The bishop of 
Senlis had carried away the register ; it was impossible to erase the decree; and 
a resolution was passed forbidding any memberto give an opinion in Oivour of 
Henry. Francis, irritated by their obstinacy, ordered the president of the par- 
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liament to make a Judicial inqairy into their eondnct ; bat that minister, better 
informed than the Iting, advised him to allow the matter to sleep in silence ; 
for, if all the particulars were made public, the inquiry would prove to the 
prejudice of Henry. J'ecris audit Seigneur, que Ton la doit faire surseoir, 
jusqu'i ce que ledit seigneur aura entendu par moy comment Taffaire a M 
conduite, et que ladite information pourroit par avenlure plus noire audit Hoy 
d'Angleterre que profiler. Le Grand, iii. 458—491. Du Moulins, an unexcep- 
tionable witness, says that he had examined the account laid before Francis, 
from which it was evident that the votes given for Henry had been purchased 
with English gold, and that the real opinion of the university was against the 
divorce. Molin. Not. ad const. Dec. p« 602. 



Note G. p. 100. 



It is singular that there are still extant two copies of the archbishop's lettery 
both dated on the same day, both written with his own hand, both folded alilM, 
addressed in the same words to the liing, sealed with the archbishop's seal, and 
bearing marks of having been received ; and yet, though they are the same in 
substance, they differ greatly from each other in several important passages. A. 
careful comparison of the discrepancies between them will, however, disclose 
the whole mystery. It will show tliat the first letter did not satisfy the expecta- 
tion of Henry. It was not conceived in language sufficiently submissive ; it did 
not fully state the extent of the authority solicited by the primate from the new 
head of the church; nor did it declare that the motive of his petition was solely 
ihe exoneration of his own conscience. It was as follows: 

** Please yt your Hiegbnes— that wher your Graces grete cause of matrimony 
** is (as it is thought) through all Ghristianytee dyvulgated, and in the mowtbes 
** of the rude and ignoraunte common people of this your Graces realme so 
** talked of, thatfeawe of them do feare to reporteand saye» that therof ys 
'* liklyhode hereafter to ensue grete inconvenience, daungier,and perill to this 
** your Graces realme, and moche incertentie of succession; by whiche things the 
** saide ignoraunte people be not a litle offended;— and forasmocbe as yt bathe 
** pleased Almightie God and your Grace of your habundant goodnes to me 
** showed to call me (albeyt a poure wretche and moche unworthie) unto this 
** hiegh and chargeable office of primate and archebisshope in this your Graces 
•' realme, wherein I beseche Almightie God to graunte me his grace so to use 
« and demeane myself, as may be standing with his pleasure and the discharge 
<* of my conscience and to the weale of this Your Graces said realme.; and coa* 
•* sydering also the obloqule and brute, which day lie doltb spring and increase 
«< of the clergie of this realme, and specialiie of the heddes and presidentes of 
«* the same, because they, in thisbehalve, do not foresee and provide suche 
«* convenient remedies as might expell and put out of doubt all such inconve- 
** niencies, perilles and daungiers as the saide rude and ignoraunte people do 
«( spekeand talk to be ymmynent, I, your most humble Orator and Bedeman 
'' am in consideration of the premisses urgently constrained at this time most 
** humbly to beseche Your most noble Grace that, (l) when my office and duetle 
*' is, by Yours and Your predecessours sufferance and grauntes, (2) to directe 
** and ordre causes spirituall in this Your Graces realme, according to the 
** lawesof God and Rolye Ghurche, (3) and for relief of almaner grevei and 
** infirmities of ihe people, Goddes subjecies and Vours, happening in the 
•' saide spiritual causes, to provide suche remedie as shall be thought most 
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«' 6oMen4ent far tkeir helpe and rtiiefin that behaif; and beetnse I woifi^ 
*' be right lothe, and alio tt shall not becom mt (foraMnoehe as Tour Grace ya 
** my Prinea and Soyerelgna) to enterprixe any parte of my office in the saide 
'* welghtie canse(4) witbootToar Graces favoar obtelgned and pleasure tberela 
** tot knowen— It may please the same to aseerteyn me of Tour Graces plea- 
** fsre In the premisses, to thentent that, the same knowen, I may precede for 
** my dischafge afore God to th'eieeati<» of my eaide office and dnetie according 
'* to his calling and Toors: (5) besecbiag Tonr HIeghness moost hnmbly appon 
'' my kneys to pardon me of this my bolde and mde letters, and the same to 
*' accepte and take in good sense and parte* From my manoar at Lambitb^ 
" the 1 1 tb day of Aprile, in the first yere of my consecration." 

Tonr Highnes most bumble 

Bedisman and Chaplain, 

Thomas Cahtdae. 

If the archbiabop thought tlial this letter was sufficiently comprebensiye and 
submissive, be bad deceived himself. The king was dissatisfied with it on three 
grounds ; 1». He had asked to know the royal plecLSure : Henry meant him to 
■ak the royal permission or licence. S"* He bad spoken of ordering and di- 
Tiding spiritual causes; Henry insisted on having A<« cause jud^red and finally 
determined, 3<>. He had indeed said that he wished to perform bis said office 
far bis discharge afore God: but Henry required something more, words which 
wonld exclude all idea of a previous compact between them, and would enable 
him to show afterwards, if ever there were need, that the wbole proceeding 
originated with the new primate. Accordingly we find, that in the second copy 
the following corrections have been made. At No. 1 . *' my office and duty*' is 
changed into <* the ofllceand duty of the arcMishop of Canterbury." At No.f ^ 
after ** to direct and order" are added' the words *' io judge and determyn.'* 
At No* 3. the whole passage in italics is omitted. At No. 4. after favour <* li- 
cense"' is inserted, and * your pleasure first knowen, and it may please the 
same to aseerteyn me of your graces pleasure,*' are omitted. Then the follow- 
ing passage is substituted. ** It may please therefore your most excellent ma- 
*' Jestie (considerations bad to the premisses, and to my moost bounden duetie 
** towards Your Higtanes, your realme, succession, and posteritie, and for the 
** exoneration of my conscience towardes Almightie God) to license me aocord- 
*' ing to myn office and duetie toprocede to the examination, /"{/nan determina' 
** Hon, and judgement in the said grete cause touching your Heigbnes." At 
No. 5. as if the archbishop were not low enough ** on his knees," he rs made to 
substitute the following: '* Eftsones, as prostrate at the feet of your majestie. 
'* besediing the same to pardone me of thes my bolde and rude letters, and the 
** same to accept and take in good sense and parte, as 1 do mean; ivhick, 
•« calling Our Lorde to recorder is onlie for the zele that I have to the 
*' causes aforesaide, and for none other intent and purpose" See State Pa- 
pers, 390, 391. 

' It may be asked, how it appears that what I have called the second and cor- 
rected letter, was in reality such. I answer, from the licence granted to the 
archbishop. (Ibid. 392.) That licence is founded on the second letter and not on 
the first. It embodies the second with all its corrections ; it reminds the arch- 
btehop of the oath with which that letter concludes, and of bis ** calling God to 
•* his recorde," of his only intent and purpose ; it commends that intent and 
purpose, and states that therefore the king, inclining to his humble petition, 
doth, license him to proceed In the said cause, to the examination and final 
determination of the same. This instrument places it beyond a doubt that 
the first petition did not satisfy the king ; and that the archbishop was com- 
pelled to write the second. How deeply must he have felt himself degraded, 
When he submitted to this mandate of his imperious master! 



Note H. p. 128. 

On account of its relation to the Mineral of Catherine, t add the following 
letter fh)m Henry to Grace, the daughter of lord Marny, and wife of sir Edmond 
Bedlngfleld. The original Is in the possession of sir Henry Bedingfleld. 

" HmaT Bn. 

** Bt thk King* 



«< 



Right dear and welbeloTed we grete you well. And forasmuch as it hath 
*' pleased Almighty God to call unto his mercy out of this transitorie lyfe the 
** right excellent princesse our derest sister the Lady Gatharyne, relict widow 
*' and dowager of our natural brother Prince Arthur of famous memorie, de- 
*' ceased, and that we entende to have her bodle interred according to her 
** honour and estate, at the enterrement whereof, and for other ceremonies to 
** be doon at her funerall and in conveyance of the corps from Kymbolkon,wher 
** it now remayneth, to Peterf>orough, where the same shall be buryed, it is re- 
'* quislte to have the presence of a good number of ladies of honor. You shall un-^ 
" derstand that we have appoynted youe to be there oon of the principal 
" mourners, and therefore desire and pray you to put yourself in redynes to be 
'* in any wise at Kimbolton to aforsayd the 2&th daye of this monthe, and so 
** to attende uppon the sayd eorps tyll the same shall be buryed, and the cere- 
** monies to be thereat done be finished. Letting you further wite that for the 
*' mourning apparaill of your own person we send you by this bearer yards 
*' black cloth, for 2 gentlewomen to waile upon yon yards, for t gentlemen 
*' yards, for 8 yeomen yards ; all which apparaill ye must cause in 
" the meane tyme to be made up as shall appertaine. And as coocernyng th'abi- 
*' liment of Lynen for your head and faee we shall before the day limitted 
" send the same unto youe accordingly. Given under our signet at our manor 
** of Greenwich the 10th daye of January. 

In another hand. <* And for as moehe as sithens the writing herof it was 
" thought ye should be enforced to sonde to London for making of the sayd ap^ 
parail, for the more expedition we thought convenient to you imme- 

diately on receipt of this to sende your servant to our trusCy and welbeloved 
'* councellor Sir Wn. Poulet knt comptroller of our household, living at the 
** freres Augnsttnes in London aforesaid, to whom bringing this letter with 
yoo (him) for a corten token that he eometh fhnn you, the said cloth- and 
eertein Lynden for yr bead shall be delivered aceordlnglie. 
<' To our right dere and 
'' Welbeloved the Ladye Benyngfeld." 



« 






Note I. p. 129. 

In Le LabonreorO. 405) Is a eurkmt despatch from the French envoy 6ontief 
to the admiral of France^ He bad visltad Paris on matters connected with hla 
negotiation In England, and had been alao the bearer of a private message 
from Anne to the admiral and the king. On his return he was introduced after 
dinner into the queen's apartment. In which was Henry with the lords and ladies 
of the court. He presented the admiral's lettor to her and mad« his compliment. 
*' Je la vis en ce propos estonn^, se plaignant de ma trop longne demeure. 
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qoi avoit caas^ et engendr^ aa Roy son mary plmiears dontes et estranged 
pensemens: k quoi digoit estre bien besoin qae voiu pensiez de donaer remede^ 
faisant envers le Roy gon firere qu'elle ne demeure aflbl^e et perdae: car elle 
se voit biea pcocbaine de cela, et plus en peine et enauy que parayant ses 
espousailles : me cbargeant de tous prier et ^'eqaerir de sa part, de pouryoir k 
8on affaire, duquel elie ne pouvoit me parler si amplement que desiroit, poar 
la crainte oii elle estoit, et les yeux qui regardoient sa contenance, tant dudit 
seigneur son mari, que princes qui \k estoient : me disant qu'elle ne ponrroit 
escrire, que plus ne me verroit, ne pouvoit plus demeurer ayec moy. Aaqael 
langage me ddlaissa, sortant celuy seigneur Roy de ladite salle, pour entrer en 
Fautre procbaine, ou les danses se levirent sans que ladite dame y allast ; yous 
asseurant, Monsieg' : k ce que J- en puis connoistre, qu'elle n'est pas & son ay^e, 
presumant k mon petit jugement que les doates et soupscons de ce Roy, dont je 
vous ay mentionn^e cy-deyant, la mettent en ce trayail." Feb. 5, 1635. 



Note K. p. 136. 

Of so great importance was it deemed to conceal from public knowledge the 
grounds on which the marriage of Henry with Anne Boleyn was pronounced 
null and void that, even in the record of the judgment, the place which they 
ought to occupy is supplied by the phrase, **, quos pro hie insertis haberi volu- 
mus" (Wilk. iii. 804.) In like manner, in the new act of settlement, though 
the real ground of the archbishop's judgment with respect to Henry's first mar- 
riage is openly stated, that for his judgment respecting the nullity of the 
second is merely said to have been " certain just and true causes." What 
could have been the motive of such concealment, but a desire to spare the king's 
reputation ? 

To my conjecture that the true cause was the previous cohabitation of Henry 
with Mary, the sister of Anne, it has been objected by a distinguished writer, 
t°. That in such case ** both the statute and sentence must have stated as their 
main ground a notorious falsehood ; for the commerce, if at all, must have been 
before the act of settlement." I do not see how this inference can be drawn. 
Neither the one nor the other assert that there was no such cohabitation. The 
archbishop in his judgment says only that the causes had lately been brought 
to his knowledge ; the parliament, that the impediments were unknown at the 
passing of a previous statute, but since confessed by the lady Anne before the 
archbishop, <* sitting judiciously for the same." This, plainly, is not a denial of 
the fact of cohabitation, but only of that fact having been officially brought 
before the archbishop and the legislature; which, in both cases was true. More- 
over, we are ignorant whether the unlawful conmierce between Henry and 
Mary Boleyn was publicly known or not ; but it is certain, 1*. that, in order to 
marry her sister, Henry had obtained from Clement a dispensation to marry 
within the first degree of affinity, ex quocumque licito sen illieito colta prove- 
niente, provided the woman were not the relict of his own brother; and 2^' 
that such dispensation had hitherto been considered valid according to the deci- 
sion of Granmer himself in his own hand— affinitatem impedientem, ne matri- 
moDium contrahatur, induci quidem et nuptiali foedere et carnali copula, illam 
jure divinOy banc jure ecclesiastico ; wherefore the pontiff could not dispense 
in the first case, but could in the last. Burnet, Rec. xxxvi. As long as Henry 
was attached to Anne Boleyn this doctrine prevailed ; as soon as he wished to be 
disengaged from her, a new light burst forth, and it was found that both affini- 
ties were of divine right, and consequently, that the impediment arising from 
either was beyond the reach of the papal authoriiy. 
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Id Ibc next place U is objected that, if the impediment arose oat of the inter- 
course between Henry and Mary Boleyn, it could not, as the statnte says, have 
been confessed by Anne. But it is plain that the word confess means nothing 
more than that she, by her proctors (she was not present herself), admitted in 
the archbishop's conrt the allegation that such commerce had taken place, and 
tha tsuch impediment had been the legal consequence. 

But, though the ground of the diyorcc from Anne is not openly stated in the 
new act of settlement, it is obviously implied. By that statute it is enacted, l«. 
that, forasmuch as it was proved in the court of the archbishop, that the Lady 
Catherine was carnally known by the king's brother, her marriage with the king 
shall be deemed against God's law, and utterly void and adnichiled : 2<>. that 
forasmuch as the king's marriage with the lady Anne hath been adjudged by the 
archbishop of no valoe or effect, it shall be deemed of no strength, virtue, or effect : 
30. thatsince certain impediments of consanguinity and aflinity^ according to God's 
law, arise from the intercourse of the two sexes, *Mf it chance any man to know 
*' carnally any woman, then all and singular persons being in any such degree 
** of consanguinity or aflSnity toany of the parties so carnally offending, shall be 
<< deemed and adjudged to be within the cases and limits of the said prohibitions 
*' of marriage :" and A^, since no man can dispense with God's law, all se- 
parations of persons, of whatever estate or dignity, heretofore married within 
such degrees, made or to be made by authority of the bishops and ministers of 
the church of England, shall be firm, good, and effectual, notwithstanding any 
dispensation granted by, or appeal made to, the court of Rome. Stat, of Realim 
ili, 6589. 

The reader will see how ingeniously the latter part of the statute was framed, 
80 as to apply equally to the two marriages of the king. By extending the scrip- 
tural prohibition to the aflSnity arising from any carnal knowledge of a woman, 
whether lawful or unlawful, it opposed the same impediment to the marriage 
of Anne Boleyn with Henry as to the marriage of Henry with Catherine ; by 
declaring such impediment indispensable by any power on earth, it made the 
dispensation granted by Clement to Henry, to marry any woman, even in the 
second degree of aflSnity (which was the case of Anne Boleyn), provided she 
were not the relict of his brother, of no more force than the dispensation pre- 
viously granted to him by Julius, to marry the relict of his brother; and, lastly, 
by declaring all separations of persons so married, made by the bishops of the 
church of England, firm, good, and effectual, it gave the sanction of the legisla- 
ture both to the divorce from Catherine, notwithstanding her appeal, and to that 
from Anne, notwithstanding the dispensation which had been solicited by 
Henry himself. 



Note L. p. 210. 



The objections to the validity of Henry's will are thus stated by Lethington, 
secretary to Mary, queen of Scots, in a letter to Cecil, secretary to queen Eli- 
zabeth. 

*< You know that long before his death he never used his own signing with 
*t his own hand ; and in the time of bis sickness, being divers times pressed to 
** put his hand to the will written, he refused todo it. . . . Then, bis death ap- 
'*.proaching, some, as well known to you as to me, caused William Clarke, 
<'8ame time servant to Thomas Heneage, to cause the supposed will to be 
** signed with a stamp— for otherwise signed it was never— and yet, notwith- 
'' standing, procured divers honest gentlemen, attending in divers rooms about 
IV. 26 
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** the king's person^ to testiff with their liandwritings the contents of the said 
** pretended will, surmised to be signed with the lying's own hand. To prove 
** this dissembled and forged signed testament, I do refer you to sach trials as be 
'* yet left. First, the attestation of the late lord Paget, published in parliament 
" in queen Mary's time for the restitution of the duke of Norfolk. Next, f pray 
*' you on my sovereign's behalf, that the depositions may be taken In this 
'* matter of the marquess of Winchester, the marquess of Northampton, and ten 
"other noblemen and gentlemen" (whom he mentions by name). *'Thiidly I 
"do refer you to the original will. . . that thereby it may most clearly appear 
'* how the same was not signed with the king's hand, but stamped as aforesaid." 
Burnet, i. Rec. p. 967. 

The original will had been deposited, by order of the council, in the treasury 
of the exchequer, on the 9th of March, 1547, and was transferred thence to the 
diapter bouse at Westminster, about the year 1695, where it still remains. At 
this distance of time it is difiBcult to come to any satisfactory conclusion, firom 
the mere inspection of the two signatures, whether they were formed by stamp, 
or with a pen, or first stamped and then ivritten. Some have been o^ opinion 
that they do not agree with either the king's usual stamp or his manner of 
writing ; but that the character is fairer than his, and the band stiff as if it were 
counterfeit (Act. Resia, ill. 348) ; others that the letters are evidently formed 
with the pen, and the strokes uneven, as if drawn by a weak and trembling 
band^(Harbin, 206). Mr. Hallam has no doubt that the signatures were written 
with a pen, and, therefore, taking the will to be valid, shows after Harbin, that, 
on the death of Elizabeth, the crown ought not, according to the statute law. to 
have devolved on James I., but on one of the descendants of Mary, duchess of 
Suffolk. Const. His. i. 307-317, 

Now it has escaped notice, that for the king's signature, even when it was 
stamped, it was necessary that the characters should be drawn with a pen. On 
Aug. 31, 1546, Henry appointed A. Denny, J. Gate, and W. Clerc, to sign all 
instruments requiring his signature from that day to the 10th of May, 1547, fn 
the manner following ; two of them were to impress a dry stamp on the instru- 
ment, and the third to fill up the impression so made with ink. Rym. iv. 100. 
Hence the signature so stamped was also formed with a pen, bat not with the 
king's own hand. 

It was ordered at the same time, that schedules of all the instruments stamped 
in this manner should be prepared, that they might be submitted to the king 
every month for his signature. These monthly schedules still exist; and the last 
has been printed (in State Papers, i. 892.) with this title, <* Hereafter ensueth a 
'* bridgment of all such billes. . . . which the kinges majestic caused me, Wil- 
** Ham Clerc, to stamp with his Hieghnes secret stampp at dy verse tymes and 
'* places in this moneth of Januarie, anno 38» regni, etc. In the presence of Sir 
**Anthonie Dennye, Knight, and Mr. John Gate, Esquier." These were the 
other two individuals mentioned in the warrant. 

The eighty-fifth entry is the following:—'* Your majesty's last will and testa- 
'*ment, bearing date at Westbinster, the thirtie day of December last past, 
'< written in a book of paper, signed above in the beginning, and beneth in 
*' th'cnd, and sealed with the signet in the presence of th' Erie of Hertford, 
" Mr. Secretarie Paget, Mr. Denny, and Mr. Harbert, and also in the presence 
** of certain other persons, whose names ar subscribed with their own handes as 
*' witnesses to the same : which testament your majestie delyvered then, in our 
'< sightes, with your own hande to the saide Erie of Hertforde, as your own dede, 
*' last will, and testament, revoking and annulling all other your Hieghnes 
** former wiiles and testamentes." 

This schedule establishes the accuracy of Lctbington's statement, as to the 
stamping of the will bj Clerc : it also tends to confirm his other statement, that 
the king, *' being divers times pressed to put his hand to the will written, re> 
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*< fused to do it :" as it shows that it was not even stamped till he was probably 
at the point of death. In the will itself, he is, indeed, made to say that he signed 
it with his hand on the 30th of December ; bat the schedule proves that he never 
signed it with his hand at all ; and that, thongh eighty-four instruments werc^ 
stamped, *' at divers times and places," by his orders, after the thirtieth of De- 
cember, the will was not one of them. When at last it is stamped, Glerc closes 
the list with his signature, though the month was not yet up, a proof that he 
never expected to stamp any other instrument during Henry's life. Yet he after- 
wards stamps another 'and again subjoins his signature), the commission for 
giving the royal assent to the attainders of the duke of Norfolk and the earl of 
Surrey, which is dated in the journal on the 27th of January. On that night the 
king breathed his last. Hence it may be fairly concluded, that the will itself 
was not stamped till that day or the preceding. 

On the whole, it is evident, that the will, not being signed with the king's 
own hand, could not, according to the statute, limit the descent of the crown. 



Note M. p. 301 . 

The history of their interview is interesting. Ridley waited on Mary, Sep- 
tember 8, 1562, and was courteously received. After dinner he offered to*]preach 
before her in the church. She begged him to make the answer himj^elf. He 
urged her again ; she replied that he might preach, but neither shf , noi^ any of 
hers, would hear him. Ridley. ''Madam, I trust you will not refUse God's 
" word." Mary. " I cannot tell what you call God's word. That is not God's 
*• word now which was God's word in my father's time." Ridley. ** God's word 
*' is all one in all times ; but is better understood and practised in some ages 
** than in others." Mary. " You durst not for your ears have preached that for 
** God's word in my father's time, which you do now. As for your new books, 
" thank God, I never read them. I never did, nor ever will do." Soon after- 
wards she dismissed him with these words : *' My lord, for ybur gentleness to 
*' come and see me, I thank you; but for your offer to preach before me, I 
'' thank you not." As he retired, he drank according to custom with sir Thomas 
Wharton, the steward of her household ; but suddenly his conscience smote him : 
'* Surely," he exclaimed, '* I have done wrong. I have drunke in that house in 
** which God's word hath been refused. I ought, if I had done my duty, to have 
' * shaken the dust off my shoes for a testimony against this house." Foxe, ii. 13 1. 



Note N, p. 301 . 

It has been asserted, on the authority of Foxe (iii. p. 12), that the protestants 
of Suffolk, before they vronld support the claim of Mary, extorted from her, as 
an indispensable condition, a promise to make no alteration in the religion es* 
tablished under Edward. Is this statement correct? 

Foxe himself has preserved a document which seems to show that it is not. 
During the persecution, these very persons presented to the queen's commis- 
sioners a long petition In favour of their religion. It was certainly the time for 
them to have urged the promise, if any had been given. Eut they appear to 
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have DO knowledge of any such thing. They do not make the remotest allusioD 
to it. They speak, indeed, of their services t bat, instead of attributing them to 
the promise of the queen, they insinuate the contrary, by asserting that they had 
supported her claim, because their religion taught them to support the rightftil 
heir (Foxe, iii. 578—683^. To me, their silence on this occasion seems con- 
clusive. 

It has been thought a conjQrmation of the assertion of Foxe, that Cobb pre- 
sented to the queeo, soon after her accession, a supplication in favour of the re- 
formed creed, signed by 100 persons, from Norfolk. But we know not the 
contents of the supplication ; and it was proved that Cobb was an impostor, and 
that the signatures were forgeries. For the offence he stood in the pillory, No- 
vember 24th, 1553. , 

A better confirmation may^e found in Noailles {\i\, 16), from whom we learn 
that Wyat and his a^omplices charged the queen with having broken two pro- 
mises : one not to make alterations in religion, another not to marry a fo- 
reigner. Yet little credit can be given to reports circulated by rebels to justify 
their rebellion. One was, both probably were, fictions, the object of which was 
to irritate the people. 

It should, however, be observed that the emperor had advised her to mak# 
such promise, if she found it necessary. In his instructions to his ambassadon 
during Edward's illness, he says : *' et pour autant qu'il est vraisemblable qu'ilf 
(the lords of the council) ne voudront admettre notre cousine k la couronne 
qu*ils ne soient assures de deux choses, Tune qu'elle ne fera changement ni ait 
gquyarnement, ni es choses de la religion, Tautre qu'elle pardonnera tons 

jnie pourroient avoir coramis ceux qui gouvement, il sera de besoin que 
en ce^^^ii^ fasse difficult^, puisque c'est chose en quoi elle ne peut remedier ; 
con^ ^ i y toutefois quant k soi sa religion entiire inviolablement, et attendant 
qu&^ni donne opportunity de pen k peu reduire par bon moyen le tout,~que 
sera ce en quoi elle devra autant veiller, si Dien lui fasse cette grace de par- 
venir k la couronne." Renard, MS. iii. 6. Hence, though there is no evidence 
of any specific promise being made by the queen, it is not improbable that the 
partisans held out such expectations to allure men to her standard. 

On Juljjf 22, as soon as Charles had heard of her success, he advised her to.do 

nothinf to ^ock the opinions of her subjects : **qa'elle s'aocommode avec tonte 

douceur, se conformant aux definitions du parlement, sans rien faire toute fois 

i' de sa personne qui soit contre sa conscience et sa religion, oyant seulement la 

r^ masse ipart en sa chambre sans autre demonstration Qu'elle s'attende 

jusques elle aye opportunity de rassembler parlement." Ibid. 24. 

It was probably in consequence of this advice from Charles that, when she ad- 
monished the lord mayor on occasion of the tumult at St. Paul's cross, she said 
I that *' she meaned gratiously not to compell or straine other men's consciences 

r *' otherwise then God should, as she trusted, put in their heartes a perswasyon 

''of the truth thorough the openinge ofhis worde unto them." (Council book, 
1^ Archffiol. xviii. 173.) However, as if she were apprehensive that advantage 

might be taken of these words, in a few days she published a proclamation, in 
;4 which she repeated the same, but with this addition : *' untill such time as 

" further order by common consent may be taken therein." Wilk, Con. iv. 86. 
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Note 0. p. 317. 

I 

^j The principal persons restored were Gertrude the widow, and Gourteni^y the 
^90, of the marquess of Exeter; Thomas Howard, son of the earl of Surrey; and 
the two daughters of lord Montague, who had suffered under Henry ; Edward 
Seymoar, son to the duke of Somerset ; and the heirs of Arundel, Stanhope, and 
partridge, who had been beheaded with Somerset, under Edward. The duke of 
Norfolk, who was supposed to haye been attainted on the last day of Henry's 
life, did not ask for the same benefit. He denied the validity of the attainder; 
The case was argued before the Judges at Serjeant's inn. The duke produced 
the original act, and the commission to give to it the royal assent. His counsel 
remarked, that, contrary to custom, the king's signature was placed, not above, 
bat below the title ; and that the letters were too perfect to have been made by 
IB person at the point of death ; whence they inferred that there was no suflS- 
if^ient evidence of the royal assent having been given, and that of course the at- 
tainder was of no force. For greater security, however, a bill was passed, " to 
' ''avoid" the attainder. When it was sent to the lower house, lord Paget ap- 
peared as a witness, and declared on his honour that the king did not sign the 
' commission, but that a servant of the name of William Clark impressed on It 
Hhe royal stamp : and that this was the fact appears from Clark's own list of 
• Instraments to which he had affixed the stamp, in State Papers, i. p. 898. The 
patentees, who had purchased some of the duke's property, petitioned to be 
heard hy counsel ; but they afterwards referred the matter to arbitration, and 
the bill passed. Journals, 32. Dyer's Reports, 93. The duke had, however, 
taken the precaution to obtain a general pardon of all offences from the queen. 
Rymer, xv. 337. 



Note p. p. 360. 

It may be asked why I have omitted the affecting martyrdom of the three 
women of Guernsey, and the preternatural death of Gardiner. My answer 
is, that I believe neither. 1*. The first rests on the doubtful authority of Foxe, 
whose narrative was immediately contradicted, and disproved by Harding. 
Foxe replied, and Persons wrote in refutation of that reply. I have had the pa- 
tience to compare both, and have no doubt that the three women were hanged 
as thieves, and afterwards burnt as heretics ; that no one knew of the pregnancy 
of one of them, a woman of loose character ; and that the child was found dead 
in the flames after the body of the mother had fallen from the gibbet. The rest 
we own to the imagination of the martyrologist or of his informer. See Foxe, 
Hi. 625, and Persons' examination of Foxe, part ii. p. 91. 

2o. Foxe, on the authority of an old woman, Mrs. Mondaie, widow of a 
Mr. Mondaie, some time secretary to the old duke of Norfolk, tolls us that Gar- 
diner, on the 16th of October, invited to dinner the old duke of Norfolk ; but so 
oagerly did he thirst after the blood of Ridley and Latimer, that he would not 
(it down to table, but kept the duke waiting some hours, till the messenger ar- 
rived with the news of their execution. Then he ordered dinner : ^ in the 
nidat of his triumph God struck him with a strangury : he was carried to his 
»ed in intolerable torments ; and never left it alive. (Foxe, ill. 450.) Burnet 
as repeated the tale. (Burnet, 11. 329.) Yet it Is plainly one of the silly stories 
aimed upon the credulity of the martyrologist : for. 
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1". The old dake of Norfolk could not have been kept waiting ; be had been 
twelve months in his grave. He was buried October 2nd in the preceding year. 

2<*. Gardiner had already been 111 for some time. Noailles (v. 127.) informed 
his court, on the 9th of September, that the chancellor was indisposed with the 
Jaundice, and in some danger. 

3<*. On the 6th of October be was worse, and in more danger from the dropsy 
than the jaundice. There was no probability that he would live till Christmas 
(V. 150). From the 7th to the 19th he was con6ned to his chamber ; and left it 
for the first time that day to attend the parliament. These dates are irrecon- 
cilable with the story in Foxe ; according to which, he must have been seized 
with his disease on the 16th, and could never have appeared in public afterwards. 
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